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Arr, ITI BET AND THE WAY THITHER. 


HE failure of the noted: Russian traveller, Colonel Pr jevalsky, 
] b to reach Lhasa, should not induce either the Indian Govern- 
fentor those who happen to be interested in the question to treat 
With indifference thé sabject of our relations with the mysterious 
bountry lying beyond the northeru froutier- of India: Golouel 
Prjevalsky's ‘attempt was one of # most interesting character, botl 
4u-the cause of.g geographical researchi, and also as indirectly af ect- 
Ing several political questions of importance; and, although ib 
failed to attain tlie-degree of success the gallantry of the explorer 
Keseaved, it “Was productive of sufficiently practical results to en- 
courage others to resume the attempt ou some favourable oppor- 
tunity. "While, therefore, the prospect of Russian influence pene- . 
trating into Tibet recedes for the time, it would-be a mistaken 
View ou our part to imagine that-tho. idea of trade. intercourse be- 
tween Kiadhta, or Seiitpalatinsi, and Lhasa has been permanently 
S baüdoned by the. Russian, authorities. The design has-only been, 
laid aside for a more fitting. vccasion, and this interval furnishes ua 
with an advantage that we s should: ast: be slow to seize... 
| The two facts can hardly be ‘forgotten, that Tibet is our close ` 
neighbour, aud that Sir Thomas Wade obtained for this country, 
in the ' treaty of Chefoo, the right to.despatch a mission to its 
sopltal, That concession,’ BUR "said, the Chinese consider an- 
auiled by- the lápsé- of time, but it is difficult to perceive, 
from -the wording of the treaty - itself, how that view ‘can; be 
sustuined, : Àb all évents, as it would be a very anfortunate. pro~- 
seeding. to j force ourselves, „OF ous representative’ upon either tlre 
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. ‘Chinese-or faer ai the Tibetens, ib will be admitted, that ( (hey 

©. ‘enforcement of this. clagse- réguires a fresh, expression of consent) 

- , on the part of the Chinese Government. Considering the anoma- M 
lous condition of the relations which subsist between England 
aud China along the land frontier of the bo great Empires, it js, E: 
to say the least, doubtful policy to forego points Which appear] ' 
'caleulated to promote a friéndly feeling between tho two countries, 

. in faca of the journeys of Mr. Baber and Captain Gill across 
China, and of the repeated tours of Mr. Morrison in the heart off” 
the gountry, i£ can no longer be argued that the people are bitt etl yi 
inimical to the presence ‘of Enropeans. The hostility appears ta 

emandie rather from the minor officials tháu from the mass of the 
£^ .people aud the officials dare uot act in opposition to the deaa 
5. expressed commands of the Government, The consent of! id - 

' Central authorities being obtained afresh, there neéd be no appre 
hension, that the entry of our representatives into Tibet would Ke 
opposed by the: Chinese mandarins, The advantages of iuLet 
-. eourse with "Tibet afe only remotely coüneeted with. polities, and 

` may be rather classed. under the head of commercial- i improve, 
p , ments. But greater store will. be set by most persons on the. fae! 

"tbat. Hi would be taking & step towards improving our relations 
| with the Chinese, whom we so imperfectly understand, It would 

ba placing’ Gur. neighbourly relations on a new footing: with a 

Power . whose history and present condition alike command our 

' respect and attention, | 
^7 ^ Within the last three years the subject of Tibet has TE, 

; considerable- notice in this coüntry, mainly perhaps due to the 

writings of Mr, Clements Markham, Certainly it is to the publi] " 

cation of “Phe mission of Geor go Bogle to "Tibet; -im thd g 
Ley part of the year 1876, that all’ the dis seussions that have L 

< since eusued about the land of the. Lamas-is to be attributed 

y Never wasa book published at à more opportune-moment. Thel ` 
duis of the Mandalay route, and. the uncertain future- beforal- 

| ugs in cour relations with China, « gave a ‘general interest to the d 

he pene ‘of past ill-success in a similgr direction, ‘at the ` same time c 

“that the story served to remind us that another toad to China fr om 
' India” existed than that through: the dominions ‘of: the King ‘of 
Burmah, 4 16 is permissible to believe that the work of "Mr. 
Clemenls Markham made an impression on the: ‘mind of Sir Thomas 
Wade, and that the practical result of this publication, ‘relating to 
the onh y English missions. to Tibet—the, first. two. official, and ihe 
third | unofficial i in'character——was nothüig less than the 3 insert tion of | 
"He clause relating to a mission to Lhasa in the treaty of C ve 
-In Tadia thére have always: ‘been advocates for. A s sd 
i* 
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 Sogio's mission, and, indeed, it is snot in the character of the English 
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'£o admit of the seistande of a myste ry, g ich as Tibet x was and stil 
e & very few miles beyond the frontier of their dominions, : Al-- 
"though. therefore, no Englishman lias, since Manning; penet trated 

into “Tibet, many have ascended the peaks of the Himalayas, and 

Ine majority of the: passes in Sikbin, at all events, have been. 

(plored. The preliminary stages have, during the. jast 40 years, 
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is. ream the ‘reward that the energy: and indomitable courage of 
rats -whole veneration have been enlisted to sectire. Tibet IS 


z the vast equntry which les' between the two ions vatiges, . 
the Kuen Lun dud the Himalaya, In ifs own langüage ` 


it is called Bhoi, and by the Chinese it 18 known ` as Tsang, 


HE It has been’ divided into three natural divisions, Eastern, W ester. . 


4 aud Central, but itis only with the Jast or Metropolitan State 


COUR is wrapped- in' a thick mist of fable, and, so far as our 
knowledge of its extensive literature yet goes, we are unable 
to do more than grope uncertainly in the darkness. It is not 
* until thé end of the 14th century that we are able to discern 
r dini d that are tangible, and that for us the history of Vibet 
" may be said to commence, Béfore that time there were Lamas, 
aa the Buddhist religion was supreme ;.but neither the Dalai 
“nor the Teshu ‘titles had been cre eated,. The’ rulers of Lhasa 
* had no claims to the „Special sanctity that is now their prero- 
^ gative and Wrdbrsbr tt it i$ appropriate to apply the lattor 
* bern to a apiritual bain) who is^never supposed to lose pr 
due State was. ruled by its native Lamás in some sort of. ih- 
defined dependency upon the sovereigns of Pekin. The Buddhist ., 
Chureh in Tibet had fallen into evil ways at the period referred to, 
and there was urgent necessity for the appearance of a refor mer, 
when, in reply to the prayers of the people, one came in the- 
"person of Tsong Khapa. The origin, according to the partial 
_ legend of the Tibetan Luther, was no ordinary ` one, His father, 
i Lembo Moka, lived in the- fertile regions soath of Koko Nor, 
l vrhere the two mighty, rivers’. Yang-tse. and Hoang Ho find an 
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elo. is. depicted for us as “bas ging a. happy. contented existence, 
ar from the-commotions. th: At distirbed (dió: ‘neighbouring States: 
‘and uncontaminated "by. the prevailing corruption: One: grief 
‘alone oppressed thern, that to prove these dwellers in Aindo were 
after ali mortals like the rest, and that was the absence of 
‘échildren. Years paesed 05; and still Chifgtsia-Tsio proved barren, 
Vll at last they both | jyecano resigned to their lot. One day, during 
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"othe absence of her busband, ‘Chingtsia meb with an adventure ` 
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= which was destined to bear fr alt of no ordinary import.. On her 
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een mastered, and it only now remains for sorge fortunate. official: . 


-, Mat we are at present concerned, Fhe early bistory of the. 


a hnostü.9ommon source. . Here he, with Chis po Chingtsia-- -° 
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; .Qountrv. A contemporary of Tsong Khapa, the latter survived «l 


te a 


^ . gnocessor-vecame distinguished as the Teshu Lama, At this time 7. 


'obsunod of the difference between these tithes. by ihe chief ;* 
“epithet that is applied to their respective holders; The Dalsi = 


- golici ited. by the present dynasty, and, so far as we are justified z 


~ordar of Chuntehe, Dalai ‘Lama, which signifies | Ocean Lamas A 


‘did he: conthibute . to exalt thc- priesthood of. Tibet among their 


of the doctrines of the Buddha. The work he had carried on co 
“froin the-neisivbourhood of Lhasa was. supplemented by that ar 


UC "Ti bei ‘and the wav thither. | 3. 


il to the. place where she drew-the household water, she full. i: 
uto a france, and sank senseless on a large stone on which were’ 
gavel characters in honour of Sakya Muni Nine mouths y 
after this occurrence she gave birth to a son, who waa called Tsoug + 
hapa, from the name of the mountain at the foot of which * 
this iad taken place. Aban early age he entered the church, and E 
eveutually became -Abbot of Galdan, near Lhasa. twas he, 
then, whe by steady- pnm swept away most of the abuse 28 Which 
aad cept inte the order of the Lamas, and more than auy other 


D 
d 
neighbours as the purest and most enlightened of the exponeats De 


i 
aocóm plished “by Gedua-tubpa in the southern portion of the [i 


him many years, and the work be left behind him was consequently n, 
of a more permanent nature... His rule was coufined to the ^. 
neighbourhood of Shigs:ze; but there it was supreme. His ,; 


there was no Dalai Lama; consequently the inferior title dates | 
further back than the superior. A very accurate idea may be '; 


is the gem of majesty; the Teshu the gem of learning. The 
sixth descendant of Gedtn-tubpa, and consequently tbe 5th ^ 
Teshu, by name Nawang Lobsang, brought the whole of Tibet ° 
under his sway. and was the commun apeestur of the three great ^ 
temas, the Dalai of Lhaso, the Teshu of Shigatze, aud the E 
Taranath^ of Urga beyond Gobi In 1650 the Tibetan rulez E 
entered into the closest alliance with Chuntche, the Emperor of è 
China. The Manchu conquest had just been consummated, aud v, 
the new Emperor was pleased to secure the good services of the E 
ine priestly order.of Tibet, Their influence has a ways been much, ‘i 


Dom 
in speaking, they have besu consistent in their support , ef ihe 2 
~~ 


Pekin authorities. ` Nawag Lobsaug was publicly - -erdited, by Kc 


his ability being thus pros ed to be as deep and as- unfathom y 
able as the sea, He was thereforé the first Dalai and the fifth? 
Tesbu: but the former soon became recognised as the higher.. 
title, that specially attaching to the ruler of Lhasa. From thats. 2^ 
dav to the present so far as our most recent intelligence goes, thos, z 
two Lamas have continued to rnle io Tibet, although the Chinese 
have encroached in inany ways on their governing privileges. p 
The wars With Nepayl have adlorded pluusible excuses for this’ 
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ican of “the authority of the Chinese Ambaus, buic if we. 
nay accept. the Abbé Huc as a trustworthy witness, the nunt- 

"ber of thé Chinese -garrison has been grossly exaggerated, It 
used | to be believed that it consisted of 60,000 Chinese. troops, 

plways maintained ‘in a high degree of efficiency. From the 
 'missionary's interesting adeouirt 10,000 would appear to he too 
high an estimate, and "these . deficient in every requisite of au 
army. dt should be stated, however, that, even if this-evidenee 

were correct at the bine, the Chinese army is now greatly, superioz 
= bo whit it-was iu that- year, Since then it has virtually been 
_peeréated, On the other hand, outside the circles of the priests, 

- of whose real convictious we know absol&tely nothing; there 
is much antipathy on the part of the Tibetans towards the Chinese, 
Some would have us Lelieve that this aversion is deep rooted, 

aud that one day or another it will find a vent in a general rising 

against the maudarins, That they regard the Chinese as " à 

gross aud impure racé of mèn,” is not to: be. wondered at, when: we — * 

jremember ' that the only Chinese inthe country are the soldiers | 

and some of the lower grades of the official classes. ~There-is — - 

.iundoubtediy a kind o£. prophecy" believed in by imany of the ^. — 

 ]peopletthat à grand eratis yet to dawn for their country, aud =. 

that the true. ^ doctrines of Buddhism will sweep all error frotr.— -` 

amongst the surrounding Watious, and result in the supremacy . 

of "Tibet, and its. soling. „priesthood, | Such .are.the few popular 

jnspirations with which "we have any ‘acquaintance, They are. 7 

vague in the’ extreme, and perhaps are. only the eel 

Jof the discoutent of sume iutiiguing or oppressed clique; They -~ 
may also. possess the highest importance, lind if the power cf the |` 

Lamas for good or evil be as great. aS is asserted by some,- 

tlien these murmurs, taken in conjunction with thé known. 
restless feeling among the' Chinese themselves, finding. expres- 
i8ion at the preseut moment in the demand for a change 
jin the dynastic style; may yet Lear-fruib in practical results, | 
‘The traditious of the country, and the practical ‘expevience of its 
éducated classes alike teach that the part- Tibet. has tô play in | 
oe matters is confined to thénorthern side of the Hime alayap | 
M the religion -of the people attracts. them in.as gteat a degree ^ 
to. the southern, The, “importance, of this fact iu the present | 
| case is, $bat there is à conimon. desire both ia india and 

Tibet to gravitate towards gåch other. ` The religion. of the Damas 
‘impels them to regard thie sacred’ cities of Bengal as thé most’ 
venerable spats “on ' earth, and.. thrice happy is that one , who, 
f having | overeoine | the -obstacles imposed by the. luftiest mount: site 

| chain - incthe world, ond the. dangers: of the pestiferons jungle 
. Vat there ‘succeeds, ` has* payed, in ihe sacred waters of (ue 
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^ Ganges,’ Few, ‘indeed, have een the pilgrims who in our time 
/ have cóme from the’ Holy Land of Duce yet there have 

" been some, and. these in their own country are regarded with 

. DE particular respect. The travels of Gosain Pranporee were 
es on a still more extended scale. He had visited far distant 
p d Moscow, and -barely -escaped slavery at the hands of the Tur- 

"comans. He made a. complete cireutt of the .more interesting 

i portion . of Asia. From India’ he had penetrated to Persia, 

, thence north to Russia, and by Siberia and Urga had entered 

© the Chinese Empire, whence he returned to Lhasa by the Sining 
routé, Captain Turner has given a very interesting description 
of tliis distinguished’ character, who was, very naturally, quite 
E celebrity among his countrymen. The pratural inclination of 

, the people of Tibet to visit India exists, and should been dL d 
hy every means in our power. 

Itisby this time well-known that Warren Hastings was the first 
to direct the attention of his countrymen to the regions beyond 
the E and that he aspired to open up, in these little 

: known States; a fresh field for that energy and activity of which 
he himself Sneed such a superabundance. It is not so well 
-~ wuderstood that his first and more important embassy to' Tibet 
wes in reality a.return mission, dictated as much by the rules 
of good breeding as by any more ambitious sentiment; nor is it 
perhaps more fally realised that the mission of. George Bogle 
, was, strictly speaking, w- success, and that it was only when it 
attempted to extend its functions, that it met with a check that 
- has made the whole affair appear as an unqualified failure. ~The 
Cis-Himalayan State of Bhutan is inhabited’ by a tribe of some 
* "of the fiercest and: most warlike .of the clans of India, and even 
now, after the punishment inflicted on it by three English expe- | 
ditions on a large scale, their good conduct is always a matter of? 
-doubt In 1772 tbeir depredations in Cooch Behar necessitated 
the despaten of,a small force against them, and, remembering the D« 
diffieuities of warfare i such a country as Bhutan, the success, y 
obtained on this occasion was exceptionally great. In one 
‘brief campaign they received a severe defeat in the field, and 
their. chief town Tassisudon was placed in jeopardy, when 
instructions arrived from Calcutta to grant a truce to the dis- 
heürtened mountaineers.. The Deb Rajah, or ruler. of Bhutan, 
- finding. himself unable £o stem the tide of British invasion, sued 
the 'Peshu Lama of Tibet to come tò his aid.- In answer to } 
that application this priest-ruler sent a letter and a small embassy | 
to Calmtia, yand Warren Hastings, occupied in.far more import- | 
| 
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ant' affairs in Central Tudia, was. not loth to call away the. treops 
he, needed : LÀ puch. elsewhere, from barren, achievements in. the 
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“mountains of the north. Yet, with the promplitude that. 
"eharaeterised all his movements, he seized the oppor tunty thus 
| afforded him of learning something of "Tibet and its people, and in 


i 


accordance with instructions, of "thé kind that, we aro led to 
believe, Prince 1 Jismarck dictates for the guidance of his represen- 
tations in foreign capitals, Mr. George Bogle set oui on that 
journey which was intended to place ihe secrets of Lhasa at 
ihe disposal ef our Governor-General. The Teshu Lama of 


SEEN 


Tibet, although nominally ou an equality with the, Dalai Lama, 
is in faet a kind of Viceroy in the southern division of the 

country, and exercises, as ib would appear, little or no influence 
"h»oh the foreign policy: of Tibet. This. js the more to be 


| remarked, ag the Teshu of Bogie's time was & inan of excepti On- 


al ability and piety. His opinion .ought to have carried great 


- weight; and that his fame was widespread, is proved oy the fact 
hat the Emperor of China, the mighty Keen Lung, sent for 


him to come and see him at Pekin before he died. Tt would be 
‘instructive to kuow what these two men conversed upon, what 
topics were of mutual interest to the man who had gained every 
thing by war, aud x ihe mau o reputation was founded. 
on peace and goud will to all The lesson to be learnt from 
this is that. B hasa is supreme, aud that the Teshu Lama is for ug 
not the potentate to whom we should address ourselves when we 
effect an entrance tuto his country. Matters may also have changed 
Since the days of Bogle, and the-present Dalai Lama, uo longer 
a child, although it is now rumoured that heis one and the puppet 
ef a, scheme, such as Gesub Rirmboché' was, may combine the 

power of supreme ruler with the peculiar personal claims to cons 
sideration that attached to the Teshu who was Bogle’s consistent, 
frieud. En the reception of our ehvoy so innely “depends on the 
inclinations of tho Dalai, that it i$ doubly. to be regretted that 
we know nothing whatever of the present holder of une. title, 
Ihe pomt in Bogle’s mission .which is lost sight of is, that it.. 
was ostensibly sent to the .Teshu in respouse ‘to that which 

had come from .him, and that the reception i6 received at Teslu 
Lumbo was cordial in. the extremo. ft would. almost, appear 
that Warren’ Hastings had forgotten the dual form of Govermnent 
‘in Tibet, and that he conceived he was dealing, in = Teshu, with 


: ithe recognised sovereign of thes country. If so, bis representativa" 
! was quickly undeceived, for all his efforts to obtain permission to . 


* 


Hi 


co on (o Lhasa were in vain. Bogle’s mission to the Teshu was an 
unqualified success, but when ho sought to"exztend it into an 


- official visit to tho Dalai, he was unable to accomplish his object. 


* 


{The Tesha Dama s sked a favour of the Governor-General, who 
rented | it, The Tesbu extended his hospitality to the messenger 
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a the rüler of Indi ia, and moreover contracted a personal friend rz 
ship with bim which was unimpaired long years afterwards, With ipi 
all of this the Dalai had uo concern. It is probable that nothing Sẹ 
was’ known of these negotiations at Lhasa nnti) Mr Bogle's b 
request came, to be allowed to visitit. Phe nett result of this mission | 
was that the introduction of the book of Tibetan history was ¥ 
temptingly exposed, and then that it was closed, to all seeming, more ; 


_firnly than before. On one occasion afterwards Mr. Bogle made a 
Tresb effort to accomplish that wherein he had previónsly í failed, anc. 
lie was again assisted Ly the influence of the Teshu. Whether the 


opposition came from the Chinese governors, or from the palace | 
of the. Dalai, he was once more compelled to forego any hopes he 
may have indul lged in of visiting Lhasa, Yet neither Warren : 
_ Hastings nor Mr. ‘Bogle was daunted by adverse fortune, and at: 
“one moment is seemed as if their resolution was to be rewarded. 
Wheu the Teshu, in 1779, set out for Pekin, he in the kindest :- 


^ the oc Er 


manner possible, wrote to Mr. Bogle asking him to go round to j: 


C Janton, where he would use all his influence with the Emperor tò :$ 
obtain his permission for the English representative to proceed to © 
Pekin. He could then return with the Teshu to Tibet, aud. thua + 

isie the abode of the Dalai Lama. The Teshu did approach the Em- | 
peroron the subject, and paid a high tribute to the moderation of the 
English iu their dealings with Bhutan. But in the midst of these 
negotiations the Teshu died suddenly, ‘of small- -pox, it was said. 


Qi. “Pekin, and Mr. Bogle himself did not long survive his friend. 


With their death the most favourable opportunity of expyrng 
Tibet passed away, and the motive power supplied by the Teshu’s 


friendship for Bogle, and the latter's sympathy with the Lama 


being removed, ig required a-greater effort on the part of Warren! 
Hastings to keep the question before the eyes of his count: tyz 5 
men. Yet this extraordinary maù iu no way relaxed in his 
determination, to solve the trans- Himalayan question, and was 
nof loug in search of a pretext fora renewal of those - overtures 
to Tibet which, he was couviuced, must in the. end be erowned. 

with suecess. 

Altuough terms had been granted to the Deb Rah of Bhutan, 

negotiations were still pending between him and the Governmené s 
of india. Several’ districts, originally -forming part of this States, 
were still. held by British troops, aud an English official was in: 
treaty withthe native court st Tassisudon. The iutercourse with ` 
Bhutan necessitated some dou between Tibet aud our | 
representatives, and at las 82, the news reached costs: 
that the persou into whom is nevev-dying : spirit of the Teslu bad ;; 
pássed 1 uad been found. This time the potentate "with whom we 
had tu deal was no experienced waun of the world, but an innocent © 
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child, in whose predilections no faith could he placed, and who was 
‘incapable of affecting the question of Anglo-Tibetan intercourse in 


one way or the other. Warren Hasting :8 at once recognised the. 


necessity of seizing the chance that was again offered “him, aud, 
as the read to Tibet was still open through Bhutan, be permitted 
no delay io retard its execution. In January 1783, accordingly, 
Captain Samuel Turner, a connexion of the Governor. General, 
left India for Bhutau with a message of congratulation to the 
new Leshu. After a delay of some inonths in. Bhutan he, by the - 
same route as that followed by Bogle, entered Tibet, and proceed- 
* ed to Yeshu Lumbo, Tt was not til the month of Beptember of 
the same year that Turner. entered Tibet, and; wheu he reached 
his destination, he found that the new Teshu was residing some 
distance from the town. He ps however, received cordially by 
the Regent, who remembered lir, Bogle, and ‘one tbing is clear 
ftom hig narrative, and, that is, that the English were in good. 
repute with the Tibetans. The "l'eshu, beloved by his people, 
bad impressed upon all his followers his admiration for the Eng- 
lish, and the Regent had been one of hismost trusted eouuse Hore. 
Captain Turner was therefore well received, and although there 
was some reluctance manifested to grant him an audience with 
"ihe. Teshu, he was permitted on his departure to make a detour to 
the monastery of Tarpaliag where the Lama resided. While he 
was slaying at Shigatze, a grand ceremony took place, but, although 
Captain Turner suzgested his desire-in the most courteous terms, 
to participate in if, oe Regout felt compelled to. refuse his per- 
rhission or account of s jealousy of the Chinese?  Puraugir 
Gosain, the intaliifent companion of Bogle and Turner, aud the 
friend of tlre Teshu; w was present at this great fóte, which was to 
celebrate the removal of the Teshu from his natal place. to the” 
monastery of Larpaling, which had been s npemly. prepared for bis 
reception, Captain Turner transcribed the G Gosain’s description, and” 
it will be found in his account of bis embassy to the Teshu Lama. 
Captain Turner spent four days at Tar paling in December on hig 
pod baci to india, g nd he was very cordially weicomed by the 
parents of the Tesnu. E possibie, hé found a: stronger sympathy 
fcr his countrymen in^ the monastery than he had in the-cit r$ 
end the Teshu’s father, in particular, manifested extreme good, 
will towards the: "English. “‘Phis.-dighitary, a connexion of the 
Dalai’ Lama, had fel: “the ‘stings of outraged fortune,” aad at 
one time had even thought.of taking refuge from ^his foes in our 
‘dominions, The Teshu himself, a child not more than 18 
manths old, produged a. most favourable impression On our 


- ambassador, by both bis dignified behavicür, aud his fascinating 
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was frapressed upon Captain Turner that he understood ail that 


‘was said to him. Ee was told that o had the youthful 





Teshu attempted to pronounce the word “ English” and ‘that 
* Hastings” should be. the nest word that he should be taught. 


W ithoat producing n permanént result, Warren Hastings' 


second mission served to preserve the remembrance of the first, and 
might nadoubtedly have been most beneficial, had the succeed- 
ing Governor- Generals perceived the importance of the question 


“in the, same degree that Warren Hastings had. Even with'the 


return of Oaptain Turner all official intercourse between the 
courts did not gease, for Eu Gosain was appointed a sort 
of diplomatic agent in Tibet for the British Government. In other. 
ways, too, Warren Hastings strove to perpetuate the question of our 
relations with Tibet, and noteworthy among them may be mentioned 
bhe- institution of the great fair at Rangpur, which contributed in á 
E t degree to the increase thai then occurred in.our trade by land 

ith China and Tibet, But very shortly after the return of Captain, 
Carney; Warren Hastings left oe and with his departure a 
complete revulsion took place i in the policy of the Indian Govern- 
ment with regard to this question. Not only was trade with Tibet 
nipped in the. bud by the abolition of the Rangpur fair, and 
tans ela affairs tabooed 1n the council-chamber, but more 
serious and irreparable mischief was done by the “ drifting” policy 
which then came into vogue 

During the N. epatilese'i invasion of Tibet we did nothing, although 
the Teshu Lama sent to inform us of ‘the inroad, and to request 
our assistance to repel it. The hostility of the Ghoorkas to ‘ug 
‘was at that, time scarcely concealed, and, twenty years later on, 
we had to undertake their castigation ourselves ; yet we refused 
tò restrain the aggressive proclivities of the ru ler of Kbatmandoo, 
Tho task that Should have been performed by us, we permitted 

& Chinese army to accomplish, aud we thus not only damaged 
our Fe putation in the eyes- of .the Tibetans, but also permitted 
Chinese power to be made evident. within our own natural 
borders.. Our subsequent intervention did undoubtedly save 


Nepaul from: destruction, but not until it was too late to” prevent 


the imposition of a Chinese tribute, which is still maintained, . 
To that cause may be attributed, more than to anything else, | 
the isalation the Nepaulese Governinent has since been so coii- 
sistent ih - maintaining, . while it undoubtedly alienated the 


| supo thies of the Tibetans themselves, Most important. of ali, 


perbaps, i6 gave the Chiuese Government the excuse it had been 
for-someé time seeking, for increasing the strength ‘of ite garrison 
in’ Tibet, and the forts at the northern entrances of ihe principal 


` passes were accordingly occupied and re e-fortified, Erogo the 
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'|wulsión, and no succeeding Governor-General had either the - 
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te 


intelligant. policy of Hastings there was, therefore, a completo re», 


“linclination or the power to renew the attempts he had "made. 


The Tibetan problem was shelved, and its sotution has ‘now to 


be enmmencad: almost ab initio- It was while this revulsion in - 


the sentiments of the Indian Government was a£ its height’ that 
the, third. attempt was made by an English subject to reach 
Lhasa. >- Thomas Manning, the «friend end correspondent of 
Charles Lamb, had from his youth..been fired with a desire to 
visit and: explore China, Whether his ‘attention had^bcen drawn 
to this. subject by the writings of the Jesuit fathers, or by some. 
' talé from over sea,’ we are not informed ; but he went to China 
with the firm resolye to penetrate into the country. Ab that ‘time 


| Canton was the only port to which Europeans were permitted 


entrance, aud -thitber went Thomas Manning, full of his one - 


| grand idea, in the éarlier years of the present century, During 
r e 


TUM NY Pme de aide aret lA rm | ‘ 


a residence of several years" duration he. acquired a complete ` 


colloquial’ acquaintance with tbe language, which he had pre- 


.viously sindied both in France and England, and devoted his 


attention to the customs avd projudices of the people. .Gifted 
with a rare tact and singular powers of observation, Manuing. 
ingratiated himself with the mandarins. If any one could have 


overcome the objections raised ‘to the prosecution of his further 


."1&vels, one would have supposed it would have been the'mau. 
who had' paved the way to-deserved success by such energy and. ~= 


forethought. It was not to be, bowever; and, although the local 
authorities were friendly, their veto to his request for liberty to 
proceed into the interior was not to be overcome. Thwarted at 
Canton, Manning turned his steps in another direction. “He had 
‘probably been told that the Chinese Empire extended to the. 


Himalayas, or he.may have remembered Lord Cornwallis’ inter-- 


vention on the occasion of the Chinese invasion of Nepaul already 
referred to. , To Calcutta, therefore, he came early in the year 1810, 
when Lord Minto was Governor-General, and made overtures to the 
Government for an appointment in some official capacity during his 
intended journey to Tibet, Bis offer wes. met with' a decided 
rofusal, and it'was In a private capacity, relying solely on his 
own qualifications and resources, that he set out on his avduous 
abd well-nigh hopeless undertaking, In the fragments of his 
diary, ‘which Mr. Clements Markbam has preserved for us, he 
comments-ov what he not inaccurately terms the short-sighted- 
ness of the Government in. the. following sentence :—“ I cannot 


help. exclaiming ih my hind. (as Z often, do) what fools the 
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Company are to give me no commission, no authority, no im- 
structions, What use ate thoir -embassiés when their ambassador 
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caniíot speak to a goal, and. can only make ordinary. phrases ‘pass. 


a 


pliments.. 


.uévér have again! 


through a s uis interpreter? No jinesse, no ioUrnwre,. no Comi 


Fools, fools, fools, te neglect an opportunity they may 


phis bitter expression -of disappointment: 


ig accenttiated ‘by “Marining’s ultiniate sücéess, and we may say 


here that. there 


bres of his Our anibassador, whoever-may’be selected, must, ahove~ 


eis much. practical advice suggested in- these few - 


ea ail things, know the Chinese language, and be gltilled-ia e etiquette 
Vo: sum~-2 ap—briefly’ upon the result of -Manning’s 
 joüruéy itis -sufficient here to-say; "that he -resided in. Lhasa 
fof nearly 19 months, that he saw the Dalai Lama, that he won 
over the’ reserve Of the people by his kindness and wonderful 
skill in propitiating their. feelings, and that he has left ua the 


[1] of. 


the court, | 


only “personal record in English’ we possess of the most interest- 
-ing portion of the country. "But,'so far ‘as his desire to break | 


‘through the*close ring maintained by Chinese reserve.was con- ` 


verned, he was again’ dooméd to cisappoitkment, With inferior — 


faenns -at his disposal, ‘and with” greater- obstacles in his path, 
cue had, hewevery ac complished. more than the ambassador 


Watrén- Hasting: $ 


"With'the returna of Manning to India s 


ee period of inaction in Himalayan -exploration ensued, which 
has, during the. last forty years, been ‘slowly . overcome by the 
devotion of a small band of enthusiasts. .So -long.as there re- 
mained a fringe of independent territory between pur frontier 
aud that of Tibet, an excuse for continned ‘apathy was easily | 
obtainable, but with our. gradual ‘approach to the . southern 
entrances of the Himalayan passes, this was removed. Tu thé. 
time both of. Boglo-and Manning, the Deb Rajah had to be: 
propitiated, as well ag “the Tibetans, for, through his dominions 
lay the only known route to Lhasa. "The Nepaulese were far ' 
too hostile ‘at that time, and Sikhim was too little explored to admit 
of any alternátive route being essayed.. Shortly after the retürn 
of ldianning- -our ‘interest in -Sikhim-became greater, for our de-. 
'eided 3nterferehbe alone saved it from. falling. into the, possession: 
. 9f the irrepressible Ghoorkas: . This “farther increased 111836, 
when the southern portion of the little territory was ceded. to. 


this country. 





li was after this year that the extraordinary revival 
. of interest in the relations “of these States to India. took place; 
and that many devoted. their attention toa: question that. bad 


been conceived by the ‘brilliant’ intellect of Hastings, ` and which’ 
the dogged’ resolution: of “Manning. had striven. to bring to'a'satis- : 
factory termination, 
"Wir. Brian Hodgson, ‘during: diis log ‘residence - at. the court t 
"ANgpaul, not content- with studying the history of the Ghoorkás 
‘and the Nes wat kings, logt- ito peppery of, euquiridg: into. thie 
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. \affairs. transpiring beyond ‘the fHinüayss;- and his reputation, . 
P | which became great in these regions, penetrated even to the 
.|Delai Lama at Lhasa. A: correspondence ensued, and the Dalai 
` tsent tho minister, as a token, of his friendship, the manuscript 
-records of the Capuchin fathers who at one time. had been 
established at Lhasa. These Mr. Hodgson presented to the 
-| Péne,-and-they are now deposited in'the Vatican, Mr. Hodgson’s 
. }investigations in Nepaul, which have been lost sight of chiefly 
"ithrough the exclusive policy.: adopted by the late Sir Jung: 
~ Babadur, and Dr. Campbell's in Sikhim, were.most instrumenial 
in putting fresk life into the topic. Slowly, -but surely, the work 
henceforth’ proceeded, and no want- of encouragement was ablo 
{to damp the ardour of those who devoted themselves to the 
» [cause they held so dear. In the meanwhile the-French priests, 


NOS. 
5 


Hue and Gabet; had visited Tibet, but their residence in Lhasa was ~ 


| | brief. They came from the north of China, and returned in 
. fa due easterly direction to Canton ; and M. Hue has lefi us 

ja. most interesting description of his own impressions of what he 
| BAW, - His travels in Tartary and Tibet still form delightful read- 
. jing, and the activity of the French in this quarter, beyond doubt, 
gave an iimpetus to our own movements. It is & propos here to 
mention that Mr. Ney.Elias considers the best route to Tibet to be 
. ‘that followed by Huc. "lhatis to say, we must, according to him, 
abandon ali intention of visiting Tibet as a neighbouring State, by” 
going a roundabout jotirney to enter it as some strange and far 
distant country. -All the arguments in favour of commencing: poli- 
tical relations with Tibet fall to-the ground, if we are constrained 
io admit, as Mr, Elias does, that. thé best-zoad. thither is from the 
‘Chinese sea, The trigonometrical and. topographical “surveys 
of India brought all the influence of science to bear on the. 
question of how far the Himalayan passes were practicable, and 
i tue despatch of Indian Pündiis to explore, where Englishmen 
| were unable: to penetrate, was another step in the right direction, 
| The result of their journeys is still- but imperfectly realised; and, 
indeed, the more importaut of their reports are still India 
Foreign Office secrets. Pundit No, 9, Nain Sing; jn his numerous 
visits to Tibetan territory, learnt much of the state of affairs. in 
‘the country; but of these the details have not’ been made known. - 
In 1872, however, while at Shigatze, he heard of disturbances 
having.broken out at. Lhasa, but. the cause of these he was not 
able to ascertain, nor has it`-since been made known. The 
| rumour appears to have more foundation which asserts that ihe 
.j' Chinese during the past generation "hevo-been endeavouring to 
i wionopolise all the civil functious.In ‘the State,. put of the result 

of (his we are” also" totally uninformed, There is soure gróund .- 
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for rather beliovi ing that the Clünese have passed more under the *. 
infuence of the Lamas, ; ban that the latter have sunk iuto the |, 
toole of the former, and a recent luperial Edict from Pekin with |^ 
reference to Tibet strengthens this supposition. We are, therefore, | 
in total fgnorance of the exaet state of affairs in Tibet, - We- 4 
know neither the- strength of the Chinese there; nor the extent , ^ 
of the authority axercised by the native rulers. All this has | 
to be ascetiained e it will be possible to estimate "BE future 
-hefere va with revaxd-to Tibet. We may find that the Chinese 
aro supremi, ‘and that the great Lamas dre now but tbe shadow - 
i à LEE, and: £hat in convequcnce of the bostiity of the 
ficial classes we must oüce more abandon our.design. This’ is 

| looking at the dark' side of things: the ‘way how nob to do it'; 
aud il is impossible to admit the existence of such obstacles 
until they have been encountered and proved insuperable. But 
in this case the far more probable side is of a brighter hue. | 
The Chinese officials would not dare to oppose our entry into 
Tibet 1f their Government consented to it; and, once there, it would ` 
be cur own fault if ir could nof secure the permanent opening 
of the passes through: Sikbim ànd.Bhutan. ‘The Lamas, whose 
senüment ig dubious, may without great difficulty be propitiated, 
as thoy have been before, and the peopie who have more to 
gain by trade than we Have, be it remembered, will be only too | 
sager to welcome the return of those days of prosperity which | 
sed away with the Raugpur fair. Let it be known that ib. | 
tbe intention of the Indian Government to revive that amus | 
| 
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colebration, and’ tbag the roads and bridges shall be maintained 
i perfect ` order, a task that will in the first years be expensive, 
‘as. they have fallen into a state of disrepair through negleci, but 
which. a small’ toll will afterwards be suffcient fo maintain, and 
there ia avery reason to Believe that commerce will find the 
outich i& has been so Jong seeking im this direction, and that a 
now field for enterprise and Tuternational utility, will be opened 
‘up te us In two articles alone intercourse with Tibet might 
completely revolutionise the trade of India. The wool of 
Tihet, the finest in the world, and almost o in quan- e 
tity, would create a vew industry in Bengal, which would rival 
that carried oa in Cashmere during its most prosperous years ; 
and the: tea of Darjeeling and Assam should alone supply the 
6,000,000 of teardrinking people who inhabit Tibet. Indian 
. finance is in no fourishiug state, and chances such as these, of add- 
ing to the wealth of ihe people, it is sheer folly to dist egard. We 
must decline, however, to disezss the mineral wealth of a conntry 
which geologists tell us is.of the most boundless promise. . Gold 
18 KNOWD, however, t fo be in common use among the poorest of tho 
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lagers: It was at a moment when do maby éireumstances’ eombin- l 
-ed to attract our attention to the land of the Lamas that we received ` 
idiugs cf the departure of à Russian ‘officer to explore a country " 
(wi hich is almost a seaied book to ourselves. The possibility of 
; being forestale by the~ ‘representative of another power, which, 
^n "bet, must be. considered as an interloper, was not flattering 
Xo our.selflove, If Colonel Prievalsky had succeeded, he would 
“fe. say the least, have overcome obstacles and difficulties of a fac” 
- TROTU formidable character than any that would beset a traveller 
"sjproesediug from India., The credit of au English explofer could not 
equal that which the Russian would have deserved if he had been 
successful, Thai dang ger is happily. áverted, but none tho less 
— kooutd jt appear that our attitude in the mater should^ao longer 
“he ono of apathy. We should have bestowed our plaudils i Ou 
--&he successful one, though he might have been a Russian; bub . 
E bow we,sbould take steps. that something of the glory may bà . 
learned “by our own countrymen, Russia’s personal concerh-in —— 7. 
m ibet can, under no conceivable circumstances, ever equal ourown, — 
|f we permit iis trade to pass into the ha ands of tlie merchants 
“tof Urga and lli, ànd thus defrand our own subjects of their — . 
legitimate rights, we deserve the. worst that.can be said of.as-- —- 
ti is, more reasonable to suppose, that, if the Russian Government : 
“thas RAV. mérondafimite. obiock t thon the vague desire to increase 
ithe trade of its country, it was a wish -strengthen its -hands in 
ail fs relations with China that impelled it to sanction Colonel Prjeval- 
sxy's-exploralions: of Tibet and southern China. The intrigues — 
that are gaid to have been carried on ever-since the year 1800.2 AC 
Urea with.she Taranath Lama.and the Khalka. princes, may yet - 
yery possibly bear fruit during any Russian complications that 
- ma arise with China} an ‘acquaintance, therefore, With the - 
aspirations of the Tibetan Lame, who claims and exercises à certam |———— 
| Supretaacy over the M ongoliaris, is very necessary, and, although * 
ino disaffection may exist in Lhasa. against the Chinese rule, the 
[Russians are far too pradent to-suppose the “dark side of things 
exists ' until it iris been proved by ocular demonstration. 
11 in Asia, during the present century, we have pablicly proclaim- | 
dour desire tō confine our’ attention to stri ctly Indian affairs, 
and we have been often compelled to belie our most earnest protes- 
- tations, Beyond our, natural: frontiers, the Indus and' tho 
zHimüiaga, we haye, it may plausibly. be said, palo done auything, 
excopt through apprehensio nof Russia's design Once move tbe s 
“teeth of that assertion is: ada g brought ome ( 5 us, if we had 
Ecos ourselves- that theré Y Was any one State-in Asia destined 
p ‘ba free from “thé: ivtrusion of ihe Muscovite, we shoüld ali 
3 siave agreed} n mi that E ad Tibet, „Iva tead of seizing’ tho 
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' favourable- opportunity to establish relations with Tibet that » 


wastes afforded us, we persistently neglected it, That belief: 
__ bes ‘now been shown to be & fallacy, and the delusion-is’ moro? 
mor less dispelled. The incentive present in every other Asiatic, 
question for us to put forth ofr best endeavours, has disen also" 
in’ the -ease of Tibet iudcnow^iatovae & sor pelled io recognise 
this fach, there. should be no sluggis shness oun: in.obtainiug the.re- 
-inforeement of the "libet clause in the treaty of Chefoo, Colonel 
“ Prjevalsky has failed, indeed, to accomplish his object, and years 
may clapss before he-has a successor, But that is not our stand- 
point, Our intgrest in Tibet is of a varied character. It is based 
oa historical, geographical, and commercial considerations, as well 
as political. With China itself the same influences hold good, 
caly with double force. Through Tibet we may reasonably hope 
to dispose the Chinese to: adopt a moré friendly policy towards 
us along m whole of our land frontier, Without accepting 
any 2 risk, f r that will have been obviated by the first expression 
of approve 5i on the part of the Chinese Government, we shall have 
done more to promote the mutual sympathy of the Governments 
. of England and China than by any other act that can be called to 
mind. Colonel Prjevalsky may claim admiration at eur hands 
for his intrepidity, and from geographical students a high meed, 


of praise; but if he has inspired our rulers with a spirit of emiulas ^ 


tion which shall lead them to apply to Pekin for.the authority 
necessary to. despatch an envoy’ to Lhasa, he will deserve stili 
more our gratitude. and thanks. The present moment for 
ienewing our old negotiations with Tibet is in many ways pecu- 
Harly auspicious, but if permitted to pass by unused, it is Aoubtfal 
whether j in our time M can come again, — 
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! AnvIL--THE LANGUAGES OF AFRICA. \ 
a Y IGHT has & ione Tm svery ‘sitte-of-the Dark “Continent, 


and itis possible in 1881 te give à sketch of the lan- -. T 
' guages spoken by the unknown millions whe inhabit it which 
would have -been entirely out of the.power of the most learned 
a ihe last.generation. It is possible | that what is written. nów 
wil be ` déemed incorrecí or insufficient by thermen of the next 
| generation, who will stand "pon our shoulders, makiug use; 
without acknowledgment, of the results of our labours, and, 
: laughing without pity at our mistakes. Be it so. may help - 
those scholars and critics who are still iy their=era dle. Or their 
‘boarding schools, if we throw a linguistic’ netgaver this, “wast. 
BContinent, and place on record what is haben offi oe varieties Fd 
| of living speech , now spoken by the blacky yellow, and brown. - 
children of the soil. | 
Old Homer tells us that the generations*ef men are like the = 
| Yonyes of the forest, The similitude applies: still more to the `` 
Aanguages of men, In one sense nothing is so transitory as tha at 
life ofa. language; from another point “of view noting jS SO. 
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ion during, so im perishable : as the words of a language. 3 Éansuages^. - 
jhave come into ex cistence, and have melted, ‘away Wesel fo 
TUE 


Snow: in Asia and in "Egypt, thanks to the "etd the soribe, ` 
asome debris of these extinct languages have Cónresaos En to us On —' 
¿the painted or engraved y and ‘stone, or the papyrus 2 | the ~ 
eroutunciation,. and possibly, the ordinary phraseology ot the peopla 

j ave] passed away for ever: ov the other- hand, the three sonso- 

1 nants, K, T and B conveyed to Moses and his hearers, the ides, 
iof * WEBS and a “ hodk,” and they convey that idea to millions 

I ot Arabs, Turks, Persians, Hindus and Malays atiil, - Of what: 
$ WAS spoken by men. during the six ceuturies preceding the 

| Christian era, and subsequently, in Asia, Europe and Egypt, 

; we ore informed, and we thence know what manner of men 
Liber were, but of the language of the people of Africa during 

à e long silent centuries we know- nothing more than we do 
JS. he humming of their insects, and the howling of their wild 
Peas, This is a “solemn thought : generations of men have 
so n vain, if life is measured by "the invention of an art, or 
" propagation of an idea. In imagination we can depicture 
duci migrating throngh their grand forests, huddled together 
‘heir straw. hats, fighting their cruel fights, dancing their 
rwilg dances, and giving way to their ¿ruel customs of cannibalism, - 
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numan sacrifices, and’ bloody ordeals, but of the form of words d 
which, they uttered, ‘the phraseology. in which they addressed 2 
their divinities, their fellow men, or tbeir families, we know nothing. vi 

The languages | which Herodotus heard spoken in Egypt, | S 
died AWAY befor re the ; Christian era; and with the- 4Zoth--cf.tho. f 
Coptie, & few centuries back, perished the last echo of the vehicle ;* 
of ideas of that nation, which was the earliest carver of ide ographs & 
on rocks, and the inventor of alphabetic symbols. The M ahomedan + bi 
invasión of North Africa swept away all traces of ius languages 3 
and civilization of the gréat Pheenician colony, and drove into the 7 Pee 
background the’ languagé of tbe Num ddians and Mauretanians. & i 
These nations submitted to Rome and Carthage, but at least 
the remnants of their Hamitic languages have outlived the [' 
proud languages of their conquerors, for no remnant of Latin, or ži 
of Phoidician, has survived in Africa, except in the shape of inserip- : 
tions, or chance words. No neo- Laii, or neo-Pheoonician languages 
-has- come into existence to perpetuate ‘the memory of the foreign 
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eonqueror or colony. To the Semitic immigration from Arabia E d 
across the Red Sea a longer existence has been given, and the $ 
languages cf Abyssinia still represent, à certain amount of pl 
eulture. But beyond, over all the rest gf. the Contiueut, there is Ec 
not a vestige of antiquity, not a montivent, not an oe m 
not à manusoript, hot a record of the past, except the oral legends 4% 
= the tribes and their customs: nota ‘specimen of art, excepti 
the eave- paintings of the bushmen: not ‘an evidence of religion, 
except thé weird and reflected light, of the Mahomedan a z 
ecross the Sahara, or the ‘crosses, bells ‘and church ornaments left ® 
by the Roman Catholic missionaries ‘in the time of the Portuguese : j 
supremacy in Kongo and Mozambique, and now used as fetishes 
‘by a people tvho have relapsed into heathendom and barbarism. 
ín enúmerating the languages of Africa we have thus to deal ; 
with tbe present, . and the. present alone; how the four great d 
families south of the Sahára -got into their present position, we $e 
cannot say: we can only deal with them as they are, mark the 7 A 
Ro tekenn phenomena which are discovered, aud by the process Lz 
? cautious and warrantable induction, pierce back to a certaiti $ 
extent into an unknown, or dimly discernible past. - In: ie | 
to. grammars, written by unpractised hands, or notices a rout 
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S ühresson dx enlarge upon. ihe ond ty of mastertug the character, ~ 
f, wbich Ju' fact is only felt for a few months. In most eourstries.. 

d the | ordinary speech of the people is unwritten, aud oll} corres- 
“bon idence and literaturearé in a separate literary language/such a& - 
„Persian was onoe in h\dia, or in a special literary dialent, such. 
ps Uo this day i is nsed 1s i angál. 
i As to the assertion. ‘hat grammarians s formed a Mention ie ig. 
sheer nonsense. Did graminarians, or the early Hellenic poets, form 
“Greek? ‘The grammatical f features Of à language develop themselves 

ceo rdiug to tlie genius of the people, and it js im possible to sav 
why or gem this took place. No ‘rules of grammsiians could 
stop the process or accelerate it /it is a great wonder, but such 
it ise AL distinguished authority has written ‘thas, after ten years 
more of study, "he adheres to his original opivicn, that ihe 
. language of a .teibe comes into ‘existence as the vesuli of a 
7 ssingle blow of the enchanter’s wand, aud s springs ingiautaneously u 
"E from thg genius of each race. The invention of language is 
ae inot the result of a long and patient series of experiments, de 
‘of a primitive intuition, which reveals to each race the gener: 
{outline of the form of the vehicle ef : speech which suits ae 
. .and the great intellectual compromise $vhieh they must take, 
vienes and omnee Jav. ati, as. the means of. konveying their thoughts 
io others, fn po E 
-| We way also remove^ from cons sitlerafjon’ the theory, tha 
.j tations pass through a kind of progression in ihe organic devel- 
: | opment of their language. The Chinese mover bad fa grammar, 
.;P and bas none stili The Semitic’ languages had an imperfect 
i organism from _the heginning, aad have it still, x 
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X» present & . singlé histanóe of ^ a nation Sudinpa detect: in ite 
anguage, and taking a new one deliberately : it is true^ that, 
is tinis goes a, onder the iufluence of civilizatiqu and contaci 
| with other nations, language acquires ^ more grece and 
E sweetness And is devel loved more upon its original linea, but its 

. Vital 5 us or its soul, is fixed for ever. ‘If ‘this be admitted : 
E we st accept "another fact, that far from’ moden lauguages e 
nE being (he developinent of .à more simple. original, the contrary 
T is 7i the case, and ali.arez weed, that jn the earlies ib. pe: riod of tlie 
ai bis tory of a tribe y hey use a language which is synthetic, 
. f obscure, and so compl licated, that tb is the objóet aud effort of 
succseding generations to free themselves from it, and adopt a 
, vulgar tongue > which: is, indeed, uot a now idiom, bat 2 transformi- 
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perfection. of “the -langige~ can be in no other way explained, 

© it would be a great and mischievous error to accept such a con- 
susion. The Zulu race have still their national life to hve, and 
they are not the survivals of an extinct civilisation. Far from 
being surprised at the wonderful native luxuriance, as. of wild 
flowers, of uncultivated languages spoken by a savage people, 
we must accept it as a well recoonised phenomenon, The - further 
-we trace back language, with? some few exceptions, the greater 
the wealth we find in its forms : as it grows older, it throws them 
off. Business, and the necessity of economy of time, compel 
the speakers to Co so; if it dies away from the life of men, 
tike the Sanskrit and latin, thé new languages, which spring 

like a Phonix from its ashes, do without theo synthe tie forms, 

.&nd.use substitutes. Doubt as we;may, and argue as we like, 
there must bea vitality in ex intellect of a race, endowed with : ~ 

~ A e ower of elotbiug idèas iu word-forms, and a logical complete- 
sa of thought, acting duco dolus and working through the | 
whale diapason of sound and orbit of reason, and all without 
- any self-consciousnéss, and without the operators being aware of | 
of the work which they are guided by reason to: do. ‘Thus it. 
has come to pass that nations, hopelessly separated by centuries: 
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of years and thousands of miles -ungousciously anive at the 
use of the same foris.. At the first glance the first man who 
fakes notes of the vocables which are used-by those around him 


iu Central Africa, records with surprise," that the savages have a | | 
grammar to their language: as grammar is but the marshall- 
ing ef words, which are but the repr&entati ves of ideas, it is no more 
wonderful that he has a grammar, than: that he has gymnastics, | 
whicb are but the marshalling of the limbs, ‘which are a distinct UY 
representation of ideas. Aud if the idea is thoroughly grasped, E 
of certain uatural processes ‘of clothirig ideas iu words and | 
sortences being inherent in the unassisted human intellect, alt! 
vain attempts at finding affnitiés belwixt races which never | 
have possibly come into contact, may. be lightly brushed aside | 
for the simple reason, that the creative genius of each tribe | 
drew upon the intelléctual materials whieh were the common. | 
proper of the human race. | 
Let it uot be supposed that the study of languages of savage : 
řsces, while stil as it were in solution, and unfettered hy the T 
bondage of contemporary literature, or the rec orded ising 
of monumental Inscriptions and papyri, is useless and gads | 
to no further, knowl edge of the history of the -human race, 
which is after all the end and object of all. science. On |the 
contrary, it is priceless. it is the voice crying from the Ali 
ne88:-—" We .are men, the same in. weaknesses, strength and 
= passions: as you are; we are men, such as your ancestors 
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were before the dawn of your civilization ;. we. are men, who may- 

O become such as you are, if. we have but. the. chance given-tozus ; 
“we have held our own against the beasts of the forest and the 
“river; we have founded communities, established customs with 

-“ the -force of law: we have unconsciously developed languages 
" and' dialects, differentiated, by delicate~tests, some: of them,. 
“like .the Bantu, controlled by euphonic laws, rivalling those 

TEL of. the great Aryan race, some of them, like the language of- 

tw Hottentot and Bushmen, disgraced by clicks, which are "alién* 
m“ from .human speech, and belong to the brute rather than to the 
“man.” Such. considerations .rouse the deepest sympathy i in the 
ilieart of the philanthropist and ‘the’ philosopher: in tapping 
: these sealed fountains, he approaches mearer to the sources 
of the human intellect ; he catches, as it were, Nature alive, and 
z; diops a lead into deep waters where theré i is still no bottom. : 

The mere perusal of the names of the languages- known, 

s partially known, or totally unknown; while there exists a certainty 

.20f there being scores of languages of which the names even 

“sare unknown, ought to deter speculators from Jightly discussing. 
the problem of the origin of language, and induce them to`- 

^ei: that momentous question to the néxt generation whieh, 

d léást; will have more abundant materials: upon which a judg- 
ment may ‘be formed. “We can’ but. argue from the known 
ito the unknown, and the past can only be deciphered by a care-. 
~ful examination of- existing. phenomena. . How can we presume 
, to speculate upon -the laws which regulated the growth and- 
“decay of languages two thousand-years ago in the dim twilight. 

: et history, if.we neglect the study of „what is happening under 
"our eyes, if we open them? How’ profound is the lesson that 
~ may ‘be learnt from the examination of. the reasons. why and 
“how-’a certain portion only, and ‘that portion the strongest 

^wüd£niost independent, of the great Bantu family, adopted the. 

- "elickg ‘of 'the debased -Bushmau?: How came it about, that 

niémbeirs of tribes so closely allied as the Zulu and Basuto are, 

by the action of euphonic law, mutually unintelligible, while 

travellers from one sea to the other across. regions never before : 

traversed, from Zanzibar to Kongo, were mutually intelligible? 

Questions of the most interesting * pharadter offer themselves at 

“every corner of the subject: men of this generation ean only 

 loók'over the precipice,'or across the yawning gulf, and ‘wonder how, 

it came about. 
Fifty years, ago. all the information which we TE N of 
the languages spoken in Afriea - at any time. since the Creation 

, might conveniéntly | have. been tied up in a small, bundle. The 

pid Egyptian had. not been deciphered : the Punic and Tawarik 
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| inscriptions had not. been discovered. Arabie was geherálly known 
ag the language of North Africa, but before the’ couquest of 
Algeria by the French nothing was known of the-indigenous tribes 
of "North Africa, Of the long. stretch of ‘coast from the Red: 
Séa to the Cape of Good Hope, absolutely. nothing was known ; frou 
- Cape: Verd. to the Cape of Good Hope Gn the wast side; little - 
was Known of a practical character. south of the Equator, but 
' the existence of grammars and ‘dictionaries. of the -languages. - 
-of Angola and the Kongo, prepared two centuries previously by the 
Portuguese: missionaries, was à recoguised bibliographical fact- 
‘and à curious sight in large _libraries~by- the side" of a few 
Ethiopian books of- the Same date and stamp." “As to the 
languages of. the negro race north of the equator, absolutely 
nothing was known. So much for the.past. . 

* Extensive as have been: of late. geographical . discoveries (and. : 
‘the’ geologist, “botanist, “-ethuologist and ‘linguist’ follow ^ the . 
great explorer, picking: up ‘the crumbs), &till we. cannot say | 
that-we either possess a graspon the. whole linguistic, area, or 
have’ got possession of “the- details, The languages of Africa. ` 
have not yet found: their propér place ` among the “languages. of 
“the World, No’ satisfactory: description’ and. “classification, based, 
. “upon ‘scientific grounds, has. yet been given to the public, though. - 
thħere' are. somé- scientific: studies on certain portions- of the - 
. field. "Phe. people "f Africa belong to. à great. many -totally 
different races: no wonder-that-the-distiuctüéss of the difference 
of their languages from each: other is moré inarked than ; meets, 
us -elséwhere. "lie confusion” of: ‘so -many, «and. such ‘distinct, 
languages ‘in the. northern. half. of- the ‘Continent is so great, 
that.it seems hopeless.to let light into the chaos and to: classify, . 
the separate languages. In Asia and Europe. we have the... 
language-traditions of many centuries and aŭ unbroken ‘supply 
of monumental or literary-evidence: in Africa there is mothing.. 
Stich is ‘the recorded’ opinion. f - one of the greatest scholars. of, 
; comparative philology. ^. : E 

-Itis self-evident that. Africa must have been ‘polonized from E 
- North to South: tribes were pushed forward into the Anterior, 
and théir forms of speech became modified... The procession 
must have been in A long course of eéuturies from the North, 
.and.the oldest races were pushed. to: the extreme South, .bioken. 
up into fragments, -whieh survive in the lowest possible. form of. : 
"human existence, or Were totally extinguished. While, on the 
one«‘hand; the ‘Egyptians - -oecupy the: first rank as the very oldest 
-of nations which history has preserved to us, on the othér hand, 
neither on the East Coast nor the. West; even up to-the time 
of “Ptolemy the geographer, -did the knowledge of Ahe MN 
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+ extend vety. far Old Homer had, grasped one fact, that there 

"were: Ethiopians on both sides of tbe -Qontinent towards thé 
rising and the setting sun. -The existence of negroes: is placed 
beyond doubt by the monuments in Egypt, and it is in Afriea 
alone that the negro is found, 

~—~—Batit would be an error7to- suppose that, the typical negro 
represented the whole population of Africa, or occupied the 
largest portion of that Continent, The ethnologist who examines. 
the physical features of athe races, informs us that in Africa, 
there are two varieties of. woolly-haired races,. the* fleecy- 
haired, and the tufted, and that there exist also lank curly- 
haired races, The linguistic . division is six-fold, and, applying 
it to the ethnological characteristics above described, we find 
the following division of the population of Africa :— ."- ' 


1. Lank curly -haired races ^ ... ‘Semitic family of languages. 


2. Ditto ` Ditto. = ... Hamitic group of languages, . 
3. Ditto Ditto -> se Nuba-Fulah group of lan- 
E. Y “guages, 
^4 Woolly, fleecy-haired races ... Negro group of languages. 
5 Ditto Ditto * .. Bantu family of languages.- 
6 woe tuft-haired races  ... Hottentot Bushman group of 
languages. . 


The use of the words Family and Group is made advisedly 
with reference to the. existence,- or non-existence, of proved 
affinity of -the languages of each category to the other, -and 
a presumed descent ‘from a common stock, which can only be 
predicated of the Semitic and Bantu, A group; is formed of 
elements not necessarily homogeneous, but it is the only method 
‘of discussing à d of such gigantic proportions as the’ 
ptesent. - 
From .the contemporaneous operation of several great causes, 
the isolation in which Africa had remained for so many centuries, 
began half a century ago to be removed. The opening of the Over- 
land Route to India “opened out the coast of the Red Sea and 
Egypt generally, and the fashion began to spread;-of making ex-| 
eursions up the Nile France fixed permanent hold upon Algeria. 
The resolute, fruitless, but at last triumphant. determination 
of England to put down the ‘slave-trade, drew attention to the 
West Coast. from the River Senegal to the River Cunéne, which 
had been the great nurseries of the ‘traffic. Thé occupation oi 
` the Dutch settlement. of the- Cape. ‘of Good. Hope as -an English 
colony, engaged: in constant warfare, but always increasing iti 
territory, discovered to the astonished world the existence of thi 
> noble savage, called by the generic wame of -Kafir.. The Portu: 
guese colonies of Angola on the West; - and Mozambique on . the 
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Bast; MT sunk in hopeless’ decay, but on the East Coast; 
Northof. Cape Delgado; the Government of British India, by forcé 
of circumstances, and its Supremacy in the Pérsian Gulf, came 

3nto “contact. with the Mahometan Arab State of Zanzibar, ruled . 
over by a younger and dependent branch of the Chief of Muscat, 

- Gradually we became aware thatthe” slive-tfadé “was “as” Fain pant ~~ 
on the East Coast as on the’ West, very much owing to the in-. 
dustry and capital of Indian. subjects of. the Queen of England,’ 

e which, rendered our interference to stop such a scandal necessary. 
Tt will thas e percéived that a.cord.was tightening round the’ 

. whole ‘Continent, Scientific exploring of unknown regions, and 
the expansion of* cominerce, not always of a legitimate nature, 
were two of the great factors -which set individuals in motion in 

_the wake of the impetus given by the action of the English. Govern- 
ment on the West, South, and North of: the. Continent, l 

But when peaée was restored. to Europe in, 1815, and it was felt . 
thát.the time had come to put a stop.to the intolerable wrong- 
of the slave-trade, the people o£. England, Germany, and’ some of 
the. smaller Protestant States of Northern Europe -felt that this 
was not-enough to expiàte and atone for the evil done to. Africa | 

"by our ancestors; that it was. a second and more invidious evil 

-to pour “in at every African port-cargoes of rum and firearms; 

arid the. missionary spirit, which had been sö long- dormant i in 

Christ's church, and had néver existed at all in the English church- 

- es, burst. out into a' bright flame, and every denomination 

of Protestants sent out missions to Africa : ‘the citizens of the 
United-States of North Atherica-jéined in this grand crusade, No - 
leave -of the Government to. which the missionaries belonged was 
solicited, or was necessary:-no license of Governors of colonies, 
or. independent chieftains was waited for: The- missionary, male -- 

. and female, with appliances of education; industry, and civilization 
“landed at every port, the estuary of .every river, in places Where. 
the merchant had not yet sent his agents, among tribes sometimes 
` $o fierce, that it required-all the meek firmness: ‘of Christian men 
to control their. passions, and sometime so degraded, that nothing * 
‘put Christian love would induce educated Europeans to associate. 
with them. The history of . missionary. enterprise in Africa 
bas still tó be written: how many a gallant soldier of Christ . 
jes in an unknown grave, the victim to-his zeal and the. 
limate. It is too long -a story to dwell, further on here, I` 
should be glad on-some future :occasion” to return .to it, but to` 
the quiet .and holy labour of these good men we are indebted 
or our knowledge of the languages of. Afriéa. - 

"The map. of Africa has become. so familiar to me, . and. 

ilio mony of, the.. ; labouss - of the caplorer . "and missionary 
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s0 present to 1 my mind (hat, as these Jines flow from my pen, 

the- great Arama of A fiica, 're-discovered" and re-conquered, 

seeins to rise as à visión, before my: eyes: I: see the long 
procession of heroes of modern times, who were not.unwilling. 
to jeopardize their lives in the great, éause—from, the early 
pioneers, Bruce: and Mungo Park, down- to Livingstone and 
Stanley. Some have blamed Livingstone for leaving" his narrow 
and useful- missionary duties, “his schools and chapels, his* 
. catechists and .catechisms, and ‘starting forward: 4o the East. 

‘and the West and to the North, to reveal - the gxistence. of new 
systems of lakes and rivers, and discover secrets: that had 
been concealed since the commencement of history.. He 
became the great pioneer and the parént of missionaries, which 
sprung up from the drops of sweat which fell.from. him in his 
laborious journeys.. Some have blamed the great traveller 
Henry. Stanley for meddling with missionary matters which 
did not fall within" his knowledge, and yet the trumpet tones of 
his letters from the, capital of King Mtesa woke up an echo in’ 
England, and these two great heroes, Livingstone and Stanley, 
have indirectly advanced our linguistic knowledge of Africa, 
beyond any other living men. -And one other trace of character ` 
unites them, the deep-rooted" sympathy with the people. which 
irradiates all the -narratives of the great missionary, and many 
portions of the narrative of the great traveller. 

For myself, I never see on the platform. the great black beard 
of Horace’ Waller, the. chronicler of Livingstone, and hear his 
eloquent voice, but the vision rises up before me of the. great 
African plains, the vast rivers, the sad looking mountains, the 
Villages composed of straw bee-hives, with the "palm tree. and 
the ‘Baobab, the prickly. pear and -the Euphorbia, and the 
men and women clothed in their simple nakedness, with 
their fanciful hair costumes, their spears, and their bows. T see 
the long row of porters. carrying burdens, and ‘the European 
plodding afterwards, with his attendant carrying his rifle, on foot, 
- or sometimes riding on the back of a man through the swamps, 
or carried in a.rude litter. Sometimes I see in the jungle the long 
koffle of slaves. being marched down to the coast,’ oy the poor 
broken down slaves fastened together and left to die, or be .eaten 
before death by wild beasts ; and, still, in spite of all this cruel 
oppression, though this unhappy countr y seems for.centuries to have 
been forgotten by God as well as by man, nothing is more strik- 
ing tban. the traces of goodness, light-heartedness and ‘gentleness 
of. character. which seem to crop up on every page of every 

narrative, and, in spite of the very, hopelessness of the case, hope 
for better things seems ‘to remain, Something must’ be done to. 
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- ereaté, a — a interest in- Africa: each one of us must feel .- 


_ that we have a debt to pay. back; and an interest to do some- 


- thing to- advance, our knowledge of- this country. — . 
Language. has an intimate connexion with the üdionaement. 
of arts, manufactures and .commerce: the disclosures made in 


the. course of the study of alahguage, throw a light upon the , 


social and intellectual, characteristics of the people "who use ite 
The appearance of certain words, more or less; transformed, . in the 


“mouths. of a tribe suffered to be cut off from communication with - 


the outer. world, tell a tale of- some: intercourse which history has 


- pot recorded, and the presence and even absence of certain words; ' 
bas an’. historical .value. That- the Mpongwe and Kongoese ” 


^languages:ón the” West Coast should haYe' such affinities "with 
> the Sialidli on the East . Coast, in“ spite of the pathless regions 


which lie between, and the total i ignorance of the people of sea-fari | 


ing, i is an évidence of unity of origin. which . there is no getting 
over, .After all, the commerce of thought is the greatest and 


“oldest form of commerce that the world ‘can: have known, and . 


no manufacture is older or more- wide-spread, or more ingenious, ‘or 
Yepreseüts riore clearly the line betwixt man and beast, than 

the manufacture’ of' words, which has been going on. without 
“ceasing, ever since the world began. 


I'do not presume to claim-a personal knowledge et any one of | 
the several. hundreds of the: languages of Africa. which: pass: 


under. review, except Arabie, which is “an imported _ alien. 
.. Perhaps it is.as well. Itissaid of a librarian that, if he opens 
a single book, he is lost, for he is apt to waste upon the unit the 


sympathy and devotion which is required for the whole, .1 felt . 


this when some years, ago: I studied thé subject, and then wrote 
inthis Review on the languages of the East. Indies ;-an intimate 
-knowlédge of the languages of the -Aryan family. was no 


excuse for a too imperfect knowledge of the Non-Aryan, ánd 


rather, served to make the latter more conspicuous. Besides the. 
linguist approaches a subject such as this with the feelings. of a 
botanist, rather than of a market-gardener, He does not know 
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how to get potatoes or.grow them, but he knows the characteris- 


‘ties of the ‘tubers, and the place which they occupy in the botani- 
' eal „world; and. he- gathers this -knowledge from ‘the pagés of. 
estéered authorities. In this. manner linguistic statements’ rest, 
not “upon. the individual speculation of the writer, but upon. the 
practical collection of. facts by missionaries in the field, classified 
and arranged by one of.the greatest living comparative philologists, _ 
Dr. Friederiéh Muller of Viennà; In his famous work, “ Ethno- 
logie Algemeine,” the whole of Africa is embraced, and placed 
iu lis proper place. with the rest of the world ; but two other great ' 
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Goin scholars have éntered fully into distinct corners of Africa, 
Bleek on the languages. of the South, and Lepsius on the -lan-:. 
guages of the North-East; and. a great diversity of: opinon .is. 
found. to exist among these learned men, and a great many nuts 
have to be' cracked before any: degree of ‘finality. can ‘be attained, 
All that can be done in this generation is provisional. It cannot 
be said with. regard to any: subdivision of the subject, that we 
have at our. disposal the material for forming a, , deliberate. 
opinion, Each traveller has: brought home the names .of new 
tribes speaking languages unintelligible to: his followers, and 
to their neighbours, a few marches behind or owwards. lu some 
cases a scanty Vocabulary represents all that we know of the 
words, and a doubtful entry in ‘a map is all that we know of the 
habitat, «Now the two elementary requisites. for linguistic 
knowledge of the ‘lowest order are à language. map. showing 
distinctly the whereabouts of the people, ànd a vocabulary of 
some extent, showing distinctly . the words which they use, taken 
down -on the spot, or “from. the lips of individuals to whom the 
language was their- own proper tongue, in habitual and actual 
use. In these simple requisités our knowledge of the languages . 
of Africa lamentably fails: we know of the existence of tribés 

. to the East,.West, North: and South of certain other tribes, and 
we know that their "language ‘differs from any language known, - 
and that interpreters- are: “necessary, and there our knowledge : 
ceases. We cannot’ omit mention of the éxistence ‘of such A 
language; we presume that it belongs to-the same "group Or 

. ‘family as its neighbours, because we have no proof-to the cone 
trary, but the whole subject i is uncertain. . We have,.in short, very 
much the same knowledge of the languages’ of Africa, that à 
geologist has of the surface of the globe, ?.6., a tolerably ee 
acquaintance with the language of the coast all. roünd the ` 
Continent, with an occasional peep here’and there into the inte- 
rior, and a visionary speculation on the subject of the centre. 

The ancieut nations of Europe and Asia have left records of ' 
their languages, as spoken ih old times, in literature ‘or 1nonu- 
mental inscriptions. With the exception of Egyptian, Ethio- 


. pian; the Punic of-Carthage; and the Tamaseq of Libya, Africa __ | 


has no record of the "past. "The seedplot ‘of all the existing 
alphabets of the world is found in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, 
-but no other native of, Africa has devised, adopted, or modified 
an existing form’ of writing used elsewhere. The Semitic family 
me. brought with it its. well known form of ebaracter, which $pread: with 
‘the Mahomedan religion to the Hamitic, Fulah and négro groups, - 
and the Swahili of the -Bantu family. The Ethiopian syllabarium 
‘degenerated into. the modern forni of ng Arbario, but foünd no 
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oe among. the other- Semitic’ and Hamitic languages of 
'.' Ethiopia, The old Libyan. form of script is known tò us only 
by monumental - inscriptions, and the modern form has.a very 
limited use, On the West Coast a peculiar form of syllabic 
writing Was invented not. many years ago by the Vei tribe, and. 
excited more interest than it: deserved, for it is merely an adap- =y 
tation of. a European method,” and. not an original conception ; 
and when once the idea of: representing sounds by “symbols: has:beeü : 
invented, it matters not what the symbols are, so long as.they 
‘are well understood, .The Roman alphabet, as specially modi- 
fied by Lepsius, has been generally adopted by “missionaries, . and 
a century” hence will be the ruling. written “character of the -Con- 
‘tinent. From the above: remarks it. will be gathered that, in 
considering the languages of Africa, we hive no means of com- 
- paring the past with the present : our task is reduced to acertain- 
“ing and recording what we.find spoken by the people, and reducing 
“the record to such an order of classification, as will harmonize with - Fem 
our previous conceptions of. scientific “yequirements. E- ' 
_ We accept the classification of. Dr. Friederich Mallér. of Vienna, 
.becadse it:is the only one which embraces the whole Contirent, 
“and becatise it commends itself to: the. Judgment. . It: is. not 
universally . accepted, being too. simple forsome, who would seek 
a. ‘classification. based on the intricacies of structure, or such 
'grand cardinal features as the absence or presence of distinction 
of gender: ` To.others it is nót simple enough, for they recognise . 
guly two elements in the languages of Africa, the alien element | 
of the North, and thé indigenous element of the South, -There 
may indeed: be: Some truth at the bottom of this theory, andit / | 
"may be presumed .that there existed at some remote period; ¢- j 
-dark race totally distinct in -race :and language from- the fait 4 
race which invaded the continent from: Asia, coming in succeed- 
ing.waves, at long intervals, and intermixing with the indigenous: 
“racó. We can, hówever, only. deal with facts, “and Friederich Muller 
-exhibits these facts with sufficient accuracy in his six. families 
or groups recorded above, which we will now. proceed to déscribe 
‘in derail, after turning-aside for a brief. instant to notice the alien l 
‘languages of Europe ‘and Asia, which have In modern times found 
their’ way to the Coast, and established. themselves permanently, > 
pushing aside, in sóme ‘cases, thé indigenous languages, or int ters 
mixing with thei, so as to give birth to? new jargons.- - 
While some languages, in which law was önce given to Nor- 
theron Africa, are .no longer heard, such as the Egyptian, Phomni- 4 
eian, Ethiopian, old Persian, Greek, Latin and Vandal, other: 
, Janguages are now heard with. authority all round the Continent, 
. in Egypt all the great languages of "Europe are familjar : in. Tripoli . 
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and Tunis, Turkish, Italian and French are spoken. In Algeria . 
and: Morocco, . French and Spanish have domiciled: themselves, 
“and the vast number of J ews in the North of Africa have imported. 
Hebrew. Along the West ‘Coast we- find Portuguese in the 
island groups of the Azores, Madeira, and Cape Vert, and” on 
the mainland, far into the. interior, Portuguesé is: “often the 
vehicle of written communication ; at the Court of Muata Yanvo, - 
_ the Cazembe, and Sepopo on the upper Zambezi, travellers men- 
^ tion having found that language spoken, and hundreds of negroes 
make use. ‘of it in the colonies of Angola and Mozambique í on the 
East Coast : the language has left as enduring a mark upon Africa 
as upon. India, and it is probable that this vernacular has a far . 
greater expansion in Asia, Africa,and America than in Portugal, 
The Spanish has become the. language’ of the Canaiy' islands, 
Fernando Po, and to a certain extent, the delta of the Niger. 
The influence of French is felt in the colony of St. Louis ou 
the Senegal river, and in the settlement on the Gabün; and itis 
remarked by competent judges, that the Neo-Latin. languages 
are pronounced by the Africari with fairly correct pronunciation, and ` 
do not become degraded into jargons as thé English and Dutch do, 
‘The latter language has played a remarkable part in the history 
of South Africa. Some of the. Hottentot tribes have adopted the 
Dutch language in supersession of their own : it is a very differeitt > 
dialect from that spoken in Holland, with its corrupt formi. of 
words,. misuse of words, barbarous mode ° of expressions, and | 
daring defiance’ of grammar :.to such an extent has this pre- 
' failed; that a grammar of Cape Dutch has’ been published at 
Cape ‘Town. This language has further expansion before it, and 
- may probably be one of tle leading languages of the future in 
South Africa. 

The English RA has a daily increasing expansión and | 
influence as an instrament of education, a medium of- -eommeree 
not only betwixt Africans and‘ strangers, but betwixt African 
dribés speaking distinct languages. All liberated slaves-from North 
America speak English more or less pure. the Krumans, who play 
‘so large a part in navigation, speak broken English. ‘On the 


.- East Coast the influence ‘of English will be still greater, as no 


other European language has: ‘penetrated into the interior, ^A 
remarkable feature, brought into particular notice by Sir Bartle 
Frere, is the prevalence of the Hindustani language. -From 
Zanzibar round by Madagascar and Mozambique, and: up tò Cape 
» Guardafui, there were not half-a-dozen exceptions to the rule, that.. 
, every shopkeeper was an Indian. Voyagers from India can con- 
` verse chants infi Whole Ue d „reta 
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made up in Gujarati and Kachf. -In fact. the whole trade is in 
the hands of the industrious and wealthy classes, who;in spite of 
the reputed préjudice of Hindus to the sea,. find their -yay to 
East Africa. These alien: influences must- greatly “affect. the 
future vernaeulars which will struggle for life on the North, 
South, East and West coasts of Africa. Unsupported’ by any- 
“indigenous : ‘literature, and many of them incapable ^e ré- 
ceiviug. it, Scores. öf: petty languages will disappear the 


| general assimilation that will go on. As we advance. dà our 


 snd.will hold {heir own, and are already becomin 


survey: wee shall remark, that cértain potent languages -must, 


g, under the: 


plastic hand of the missionaries, mighty: elements of. cülture,- 


which wil swallow up, or tread. out, their" weaker aud less " 
gifted ‘neighbours. It will be an. interesting linguistic spectacle 


te watch—for doubtless the -same process ` did take place. many . 


ésnturies ago—both vin Europe and ‘Asia, and we remark -the 
ontcome of ‘the struggle, but thg. details of the process ‘are lost.. 
to us; 

X Thé Semitic family (fot it isa family. id’ the, strictest, sense’ 


z 67 the word) is well known. It resembles the Indo: ‘European’. 


, 3n. being. inflexive,.but.its method of inflexion is quite: peculiar ; 


it is -most , beautiful and” symmetrical, but no explanation has- 


‘exer been given of. its origin. We.find it.in"full developmeut: 


ix, its. earliest records. The, Book. of .Geuesis gives an account- 
of. the. creation of the world, but.the words used” for that account’ 


indicate . a language in a very: high state of development, and- 
. this’ characteristic is- sharply brought out. by ‘contrasting the 


- received from Egypt the precious gift of alphabetic’ writings’ —. 
which it handed on to the rest of the world; as if it were of its 


3 


refined . mechanism, of . the -speech. "used . by : Moses with contem- ` 
perary Egyptian. records, ° The. influence. of the Semitic: on the. 
Hamitic group, or vice versd, as some assert, is of the.slightest.-.- 


Tne Semitic nation was at all «times: alien in Africa, but it 


own ‘proper invention. There aré two. -branches of the Semitie 
family, that of the North coast of Africa and of Abyssinia, 

.Thé Semites possessed the eastern” flank of the, Nile "valley 
from: a- remote period. . The:notérious subjugation óf Egypt 
by the Hyksos, and :the. descent of the Hebrews into Egypt; 


^hzye left. no linguistic traces in Africa ; but the colonisation of. 


Carthage. from Phonieia has left its indelible. trace in monu-' 
mental inseriptions; in spite of the attempt of the Romans to 
destroy all ttáce. of the foreign culture, of : their defeated rival: 


Centuries later the Arabians conquered the whole northern ‘coast, = 
. of Africa beyond. even the. pillars . of Hereules, and Arabic “sup, 


. planted.. the’ old : pe lariguage ‘in the ` Nile: valley; - and 
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. pushing asidé. if not destroying the “Hamitic languages of 
Numidia and -Mauretania, became the dominant. language of 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco, with a distinct dialectic 
variation’ from the pure form of the Arabian. desert’ and the 
Korán. A third Semitic invasion of Africa took place from. 
South Afabia across the Red Sea, and is known as the Ethiopian, 
or Geez, the language of Abyssinia. In -course of time the 
„ancient form -of speech gave way to the modern Tigre and the  . 
cognate Amharic. These are spoken by a Christian population: e 
in a-retrogadeé ‘state of culture. Travellers. have broulst to notice 
two other distinct Semitic languages, the Hardri,and:Saho on, 
the flanks of Abyssinia, but of no importance. = 


The influence of the Atabic extends far beyond ‘the. limits of 
the settled populations of particular kingdoms, It is the vehicle 
of thought over the greater part of Africa; either in the mouths 


of the Bedouin nomads, who surprise the travellers by. their . | 
unexpected appearance, or of invading conquerors,. such as. the 1 
Sultan of Zanzibar; of enterprising merchants, such as the | 


‘slave dealers, who are generally half-bred Arabs; of dominant ` 
races, such: as' that of Waday iu Central Africa; aud lastly, it j 
is the instrument of the spread of Mahometanism,. and. of what- - SM 
ever culture existed independent of . European contact. Up to. 

this time it has had -entirely its own way, both as a religious 

. &nd.as a secular power, but it. may be presumed that its progress: | d 
will now be checked by the powerful intrusion of the English, ( 
French and Dutch languages, and the resuscitation and culture. 
of. the numerous strong vernaeulars which; are. ready to .the hand 

of -the Euiopean civiliser and instructor The Arabs bave- 
left names in their language, Kabail, Kafir, and Swalieli, which cat 

- never bé forgotten. Eos. 3 m "n 
"For the study of these languages we: have ample supplies 
of grammatical, words from the hands of great German scholars, 

„and we have translations of. the scriptures in Arabic; Amharic. 
and Tigre. 200 un oe MCN 

. Il. The. Hamitié languages come :next -in order; they are: = 

presumed to be aliens from Asia, but at so remote a period: 
that the tradition fails. It may be bold, in the present. state of 
our, knowledge, to call this subdivision a family; it will be safer 
to style it a "group," with marked resemblances. It may be. | 
subdivided into three sub-groups-—(1) Egypt; (2) North Africa; , — ^. | 
(3) Ethiopia. “They probably have linguistic: relations to each - 

_ Other, büt, they have. not as'yet been worked óut so as to win 
universal concurrence, in the sense: that the -inter-relation. of. the . 
Semitic languages is admitted as a fact of science, All the. 
languages of the first sub-group Have passed-away from the lips; - 
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of men; the ‘Coptic died some centuries ago, and has a galva- DE 
nised existence as the vehicle of religious ritual; the Egyptian 
died before the Christian era, and as the, tradition of its inter- 
pretation died: also, it became linguistically. extinct, .or unin- 
telligible,, until revived by the genius of scholars of this century,. 
As-récords.carved on stone exist in this language, fully : developed 
‘both as to its grammar and triple mode of writing, as far back 
„as 4,000 years before the Christian era, no nation in: the world, 
and go family of languages, can compete: with Egypt and the 
Egyptian oh the score of antiquity. Moreover, in the handling  - 
' of words and: grouping: of sentences, we become aware that we are ' 
dealing witli an instrument of : thought indefinitely morë abcient | 
than the most ancient of Semitic. or Aryan records. Egyptian’ 

had. its day, and -under Greco-Christian influences passed. into 
Coptic, which again «disappeared before the inroads of Arabic, 

: thus supplying. oné of the most notable instances of a mation" | 
changing ` its- langtiage, as few will ‘doubt: that the. Fellali of, ~~“? 
Egypt is the lineal descendant of the Egyptians as depicted in the ^ 
monuments, ^ - 

To the west of Egypt, along ihe eoast of the Mediterraneán;. 
stretches that-vast country known to the ancients as Libya. 
Herodotus, the father of history, knew about the Libyan tribes, 
as- Greek. and Pheenician colonies were settled on the coast, This — . 
region was knowh to the Romans às Mauretania, I Numidia, ánd: . 5€ 
Getulia; These early: settlers, outlived’ the Phoenicians, Greeks, gs 
“Romans and Vandals, and still struggle against the Arabs, Turks". - 
and French.: The old Libyan * language had no literature ; it- | 
is dead; and is only ‘faintly ‘guessed at by inscriptions. The region ` - 
is now known as- Tripoli, Tunis, Algeria, Morocco and the great X 
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Sahara. In one sense, the name « Berber” may’ include all'the' 
Hamitié forms ‘of ‘speech of this sub-group, but other ‘terms are. 
are met with, either dialects,” or separate languages: Kabyle in 
Algeria, Shilwa ‘in-Moroeco, "Tamáseq in. the oasis of thé Saliára, — .- 
Zanága on the. frontier of Senegal. The extinct langüage of ' 
ilie Canary Islands, the Güanch, belonged to tliis group. "The . & 
French . have contributed à great deal $o the knowledge of - 
this branch of the -Hamitic group, in which. there ig àn entire“ 
absence of culture, and the majority of the population is nomadié f 
and savagé, .' «^ l 
The Ethiopian sub-group of the Hamitie $roup lies. along tlie" 
Red Sea, intermixed geographically with the Ethiopian branch ^ - y 
of «the Semitic family already. ‘described. The’ languages are —4 
ihe Somáli, Galla, Beja ox Bishari; Fülásha, Dankáli, Agaü and — 
several: others, It o happens that/some distinguished linguistic, ànd | . 
ethnic scholars have’ resided upon the- central boundary of ‘the > 
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great languajre-fields of North Africa, "The Victoria Nyanza 
occupies a remarkable ethnical and linguistic position. It is here. 
that the Bantu, ‘Negro, Nuba-Fulah, and Hamitic groups impinge 
on each other.  Mtesa, King of Uganda, is credited. witly being 
of Galla origin, ruling over Bantu subjects; Our., knowledge of 
the tribes to the north of Victoria, Nyanza is too ini perfect to 
arrive at any certain eoucluslons. No. Semitic influences have 
been as yet felt in the culture, religion or language of thesé 
races, They are entirely uncivilized, without culture; generally 
pagan, nomadic, and savage. 
` German scholars have ‘contributed’ a grèat” deal to our 
knowledge of these languages, and we have grammatical: notices 
of several In this group we have translations of thie Scriptures 
in Coptic, Berber, aud Galla. Missionary societies have clung 
nobly, but with ‘little success, to thé hopeless task of making . 
an impression .on the Hamitie races. ih Ethiopia. In thié 
. corner of Africa the prospect of improvement under European 
influences seems to be the least cheering. In spite of numerous 
attempts at exploration, little addition has been made to geo- 
graphical knowledge óf that dreary region betwixt “Abyssinia : 
and the, équator. Unlike the Semitic’ family, the, Hamitic 
group has no recognizable affinity with, any linguistic families. 
or groups in Asia. Its existence On African soil datés back 
to ‘at least six thousand years, and the area occupied is'énormous, 
Lepsius and Bleek would include in’ this groüp the’ Hottentots: 
‘of the extreme south; opening. up questions. of unsürpassed - 
magnitude, for- the decision of which sufficient materials’ have 
not been collected: This is one of the questions which must 
^ be left to the judgment: of’ the next generation, when more 
^ accurate knowledge -will find the link betwixt the pre-Semitic 
races of Africa and Mesopotamia. . 

- HI. We pass to the third group, the: Nuba-Fulah, “the ‘Teast . 
well-known, and the most doubtful classification. Up to this 
time we have dealt with inflexive languages; all that remains - 
in Africa is agglutinative. Ethnologically speaking, the Seniitic, 

" Hamitie ‘and. Nuba-Eulah belong to “lank, curly-haired” races; 
All that remains’ of Africa consists of e woolly-fleecy, or woolly- > 
tufted haired” races. It does not follow that the linguistic fissures” 
should be the same as the ethnic, and we know that’ the con- . 
trary often prevails, Friederich "Muller lays it down that this 
group, whose habitat is.partly in the midst’ of the Negro group, 

>and partly on their northern frontier, is distinctly. separate from" 
` the Negro, both by physical-appearance, and’ other certain ‘ethnical 
details. “Tt occupies. a position midway: betwixt the « Hathitic 
and’ Negro ; and here let: it ber borne in. mind; that; the Bantu > 
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family is supposed io occupy- the same intermediate position ; but 7 
the Bantu, both in their physical and physiological characteristics; . 
iake. after their negro progenitors,” while the Nuba-Fulah ap- 
proximate more to "the Hamiitic. The connexion between the ~ 
-Naba and Fulah seems by. no means certain, s us consider 
each separately : —- 
The Nuba sub-group reach dro thé field of the Falah family 
eastward, to the field of the Ethiopian sub-group óf the Hamitic . 
group. The pure Nubians now inhabit the valley of the ‘Nile, 
from thee first to the second cataract. They call themselyes 
Barabra, and are Mahometan. Schweinfurth’s narrative shows 
that they .áre-.a dominant. race, superior in power and culture to. — 
the lower pagan races of their group, into whose territory they | 
make inroads as merchants and slave-catchers. It is remarkable `: 
that the Nubians must have moved into their present, habitat - 
in’ historical. times, as Herodotus does not mention them; aud ` 
could.not have overlooked them had they been there. . The name — 
Novfat first appears in Eratosthenes, who wrote, in the latter  . 
half ‘of. the third century: B. O. of them as 8$ great people, not -y 
subject to the. Ethiopians of Meroe; they must have in the  . 
interval immigrated from the west. "We read -of later immi- 
grations of, the same race in the time of Diocletian, 300 A. D; 
The names‘ of other languages, or dialects. closely connected with 
_ Nubian. are given ;. these races are wholly. without culture and ' 
^ literaturé and imperfectly known, and dwell in the Nile valley. 
With far less certainty the Shangalla, on the-river Tak&zi and 
Atbara, known to us by: the reports of. the Roman. Catholic’. 
. priest. Beltrame, | and the Wakuavi and Masai, who are "made ue 
known to us by the'Protestànt missionaries: at Mombdsa, are ine ^. 
cluded. in the Nuba sub-group. Still more, hazardous. and de., -A 


pendent upon the collection of future material, is -the assignment 
to this ‘sub-group of thé: numerous tribes. Whose existence has. 
' been revealed to us by Schweinfurth and Junker, om the water- 
.shed of thé basins of the Nile and the Welle. Unfortunately à 
fire destroyed all Schweinfurth’s linguistic. collections. They- are 
the Monbuttu, the Nyam: nyam, the Krej and. the Golo;. It 
must be left to the next generation to decide with ‘cer tainty con= 
cerning.the language of these tribes. Before leaving the group, 
of Nuba-Fulah, it may be mentioned that it -is classed ethnolo- 
gically with. the Dravidian and. Kolarian familles of India: 

The Fulah family is found on. the West. Coast. The word 
means .* yellow". ". The Fulah considers himself greatly superior 
to the Negro,.and claims a-place among “white men.” He is 
found . living intermixed with thé Negro from.the Lower Senegal 
in the west to Darfür in the east, “and from. Timbuktü and 
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nee in ‘the. west to Yoruba in the south. "He first made - 
his appearance 4s à plundering intruder, and he is a Mahometait. 
In the kingdoms of Sckotu and Gandu there is a Fulah power. 
The rame appears as Pul, Pulo, Fulah, Fulbe, Felláta, Fuladu. 
Tbe Fulah race has intermixed "with the Negro, which has pro-- 
duced other varieties. Fortunately, we have. an excellent gram- 
amar by Reichardt, and a translation of some chapters of thé 
Bible by Consul Baikie: Seven variéties.of languages or dialects i 
(for it is impossible to ‘siy which) are recorded ; but Euta'Jallo, 
. on the river Senegal, is accepted as the standard. Its. linguistio 
features àre the use of affixes, and ‘the. existeffce of: genders, 
~ rational and irrational, The languages may be accepted as — 
belonging to one family, and all going back to: the sanie mothers 
speech. 
T Her notice must be made of Lepsius. Monümental Work, the 
Nubische Gramniatik 1880, in,whicli the learned old'man con- 
- denses his experience of forty years, for the writer of these pages 
met him in 1843 at the great Pyramid during his-celebrated 
scléntific exploration, and his attention has been continuously 
directed to this, his favourite subject, during his long peaceful 
dud honoured life: as Professor and Custodian of the -Berlin 
Museum. Besides the Nubian grammar, and a German-Nuliau 
vocabulary, and a translation of a Gospel, aid an appendix on the - 
dialects of the Nubián, in a long introduction he passes under 
review the whole subject of tlie classification, of African lan- 
guages, With the utmost respect for the opinions of this. grand 
old scholar, it is but just to-state that there aretoo many question- 
able points of ethnology and comparative philology propounded, 
“to allow of their being accepted otherwise than provisionally or . 
as a basis for future investigation. 
IV. From absence of a better name the next group is styled the 
Negro group, a name unquestionably inadequate. It is, ‘in fact, a 
conglomeration of totally unconnected component parts, Bomething 
analogous to the old Turanian in Asia of a quarter of à century ago: 
a kind of bag into which all languages, which could tot "be 
provided for elsewhere, Were ' provisionally flung. Just as the 
word Turanian has gradually disappeared from. Asiatic classi- 
fications, or been gradually reduced to the comparatively. moderate — 
limits of one family, even. so the term “ Negro," which is totally ` 
insufficient, will disappear, giving way. to à scientific, or at least 
intelligible nomenclature. 
sau We must recollect that the "Negro type isa very marked one, 
`e and appeais distinctly on the monuments of old Egypt 5000 
years ago; and, though it may have undergone much admixture: , 
E: the interior, it is pure on the coast. Of the purity ‘of the 
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languages we cannot speak.with certainty, The presence of — * 
the Nuba-Fulah from the north; the presence of the". Mabometan .. . 
religion iu.their midst, the. influence of European nations and à 
Americanised -Negroes on the coast; must leavé an influence, ` ? 
The Haussa is the great eómmeroial language.of. Central África,  ¢ 
far exceeding-the limits ‘of the ‘region occupied by the -Haussa ~j 
race, It is an isolated language, and has borrowed certain character~ : 
istics from “contact with Hamitic and Semitic races, Lt tis 
spoken éven as far north as Tripoli. It is attributed by one l 
.Secholar tó*the Hamitic group, by another to the Nuba-Fulah, by ^7 
a third to the Negro group. lt might have. béen presumed that . 
. there was a general consensus. that these Negro languages were. 
independent of any ‘other group of languages; but so great. a : 
. Scholar. as Bleek- has laid it down, that .some-of the Negro.lan- | 
.guages actually. belonged to the same family as the Bantu, and 
öthers were related to them. ` This shows how far we are at present." .. 
from any certainty, on. any portion of the subject, from the -- pe 
‘absence of sufficient material. ` yox 
` As far: as we know they are all agglutinative, but: that > 
is but. a slight link of connexion; the Negro group by no 
means extends all over Africa, but it comprises the great bulk ^ ` 
-- öf the population... A race with less inherent; vitality would have 
been extinguished. by the trials which it has had to mee 
circumscribed- to the south and east by the Bantu, . pressed upon = % 
to the north by the Nuba:Fulah, and deported in millions by. 
thé Europeans. The Negro may be: said to share with - the Bush- 
man the honour of, being the original inhabitant of Africa. The . 
tract:from the river Senegal to the river Niger is the seat of 
the pure: Negro, but the return from America, or from captured . 
. vessels, of freed Negroes of very mixed races, has -affected this . 
` „purity, and some of the mixed. races, containing Hamitic, eee | * 
And Fulah elements, are the finest, - 
Everything. about the languages of this group must. be accep- 
ed-as provisional.. We know “neither the extent of the variety 
of-the languages, of their relation to each other, of their dja- . 
lectical variations, nor have we full information regarding those 
` languages of which we` have vocabularies or grammatical notes. - 
We can hardly define the boundaries. of the ‘field -of. languages, 
and they haye absolutely no literature. Oné thing is Clear, that .. 
they cannot have-been derived from one stock, though’ all that 
are -known are agglutinative in structure.” There must have — 
been many distinct ‘seed plots, for-not “only does the” grammatical -i 
Structure - forbid the hypothesis of any original unity, but there ` 
is no süch uniformity of. vocabulary as would. support the. idea. 
.. The region. ‘extends right, -aeross, Africa. in, its; broadest; extent 
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.from the West Coast. to tlie Nile valley, where, four: groups of 
languages meet, , Somewhere in the 4th or 5th. degree of North 
' Latitude. , 


~ Not a monument, sis by Negro hand, rémains to testify the. 


atari greatness of the tribes, or tell of some extinct civilization, 


‘as in America or.Asia. There is no written. character, for the: 


* Vei character’ is merely a modern adaptation óf an idea imported 
from Europe. Proverbs and oral traditions of uncertain antiquity 
lié.on the,lips of mén, but nó Negro sage or legislator lives in 


tlie recollection of. the people, Tn fact there is no history, and - 


nothing worth recording, and no past, aud it is dafficult to believe 
that there is a: promise of a better future. But they are not 
broken races, hiding themselves in the depths of forests, and few 
in number. and poor; on the contrary, their number: is as the 
sands of the sea, nor is the- climate insalubrious to them. .or 
unproductive, „but they have rude agricultural wealth, and 
miueral wealth is not. absent. It cannot "be stated as.a fact, or 
even presumed as a probability, that "before the'outburst-of 
' Mahometan proselytism they. were oppressed from the ‘outside, as 
they were inaccessible, -and neither Egyptian, Persian, Greek, 
Roman, or pre-Mahómetan Arab. could get at them; They | are 
-not found to be deficient in intel ligence, when trained in European 
‘schools, and: selected individuals are susceptible. of the highest 
culture. They have been, cursed by chronic internal warfare, 
entire, absence: of publie opiuion, or personal independence, 
“domestic slavery, the absence of any kind of exportable. manu- 
factures; men and women have not risen to the dignity of wear- 
ing decent clothing. No messenger -ever'came to them with a 
book-religion, reproving; advising, elevating, holding out examples 
aud waruings: for be it remembered, to.the book: religions, however 
theologically erroneous, Asia is indebted for her civilization. The 
Negro was never privileged to discover the art of writing, by 
_which. his language would have- become the handmaid of progress 


and morality, and he. has: remained, down, to our days, tlie prey. 


to slavery, cannibalism, witcheraft of the ‘most odious character, 
and human sacrifices of monstrous abomination, 
It -must. not be supposed that no progress has Been- made: : 


| of some languages of the. Negro group we have noble gram- — 
mars, the work.. of great scholars: we. have numerous trans- 


lations of the Holy. Scriptures, and plenty ` of religious’ and 


_ educational works.: we have grammatical notices of- the greatest 


value and. vocabularies of others, but. the. most competent 
authorities describe a great’ many of the languages of which 
we: have sufficient knowledge, as isolated, admitting of .no 
affinity to. any other. known. AS This by er süggests 
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that the linguistic phenomena’ of the Negro region have not yet al 
been fully exposed to view. We do not find isolated languages 
elséwhere, except in rare cases, and -they are generally ‘survivals 
of "extinct families, The vast-empty spaces on the map, which ` 
have hitherto evaded the pen of the geographer and cartographer, 
and the tale of every explorer, warr us of the presence of a great 
" terra incognita” and unrevealed millions, It is like standing upon 
the. séa shore and listening to the- confused noise of thé ` Waves, - 

e or upon a high tower, and listening to the murmur caused "by. | 
the sound. ef voices below, for we ‘kiiow nothing for certain with’ - 

regard to the &nguages of Negroland. Even “thé vast’ colleo-: —— 

tions in the monumental work of Koelle, Polyglotta Africana, for Í 
which he received the Volney prize, résenible “a handful of shells- 

tossed upon.the shore aŭd picked up at random: after having been. ` 

blown far into. the interior; for he pickéd up his knowledge fróm- . 

‘the. frail recollections of released slaves, and his records are of « :; 

no use until they pass under, the hands of the skilful assorter, oy 
and not of much use even then. ` ee 

. There has been a: constant pressure froni the savage tribes i m v 
the interior down the river-basins to the sea coast, crushing and 
breaking up the tribes, which have already reached the coast and . 
tasted the sweets.of- commerce and low civilization. In the interior 
are found the. raw products which are required for export, and . 
the savage races wish to free themselves from the go-betweens 5 
on the- coast: thus new languagés force themselves into notice. E 
Even with regard.to languages ‘well ‘known scholars cannot agree i 

. as to their classification, and there is a plentiful crop of linguis- , 
tic. quarrels, It is wor thy of remark that the greatest assistance ^  : 
in composing. grammars and translating the Holy Scripturés,. has A 
been. rendered by one who was himself a slave, and, released, by, - “™ 
British eruisers and trained in British schools, has risen tobea ` | 
Bishop,—Samuel Crowther. | 
— To render the subject intelligible, three great territories c or sub: 
groups may be carried -out in Negro! aud on purely geographical 

considerations, and, dividiug each into two sections, the name of E m 
the chief language càn be stated : a, 
L Western Negroland. From the.basin of ‘the River Senegal 
- to the basin of the Quarrah branch of the river ‘Niger. 

II. Central Negroland, From the. basin of the- Binué branch 
of the river Niger, and of rag Lower United Niger, to the basin 
of: Lake Chad. 

III. Eastern fNegroland. “Basia of the upper Nile, os 

Iun Western Negroland there are, for sake of SOBYOBIORBO, niarked a! 
off two sections. x 

I; From the Senegal river to Cape Palmas: ` 
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elusive.) 
The first section comprises the French and Englist Colonies 


of Senegambia and Sierra Leone, the free state of Liberia, and — 


the great languages of. Mandingo, - Serawullie, Bambara, Vei, 
Susu, Mende, Woluf, Eelup, Bullom, Temne, Sherborough, Haussa 


and’ Sourbai, spoken at Timbuktu on the Upper Niger, Some of 


` these languages: are the vernaculars of great heathen or Ma- 
hometan independent nationalities, of whom ‘individuals are met 
in the European marts, while countless thousands are beyond 
Européan ken, and, in spite of the continuous exertions made by 
French and English to.open a route from the Coast to the. Upper 
Niger, it bas not been accomplished yet. 

. In the Second Section are situated the famous ivory, gold, 
' and sldve coasts, with the English colony of Cape Coast castle 
and Lagos, the terrible. kingdoms of Ashantiand Dahomey, ‘the 
‘independent republics of Yorubaland, and the kingdom’ of Nupe 
on the Quarrah branch of the Niger. Here are spoken the follow- 
ing languages, which are well-known: the Kru, Giebo, Basa, Ewe, 


Igaruk, Nupe, Yoruba, Odschi;.and Akta or Qa, with their nu- 


merous dialects and scores of different names. 
In the second territory of Negroland there are also two sections = te 
.l. "The basin of the Ni iger within the limits stated, 
II. The basin of lake Chad. 
In the former territory our ‘knowledge was dedil to the 


. Coast districts: in this territory we pierce into the interior of 


_ Africa, and our information is’ very incomplete. . Commerce and 


mission work have extended up-the delta of the- United Niger, 


but there are no European settlements. The languages spoken 
are the Ibo, Efik, Okrika, Brass, Bomey, Mbafu, old Calabar, aud 
Mitshi, Above the junctions of.the streams we hear of other 


languages, but tlie river Binue flows from: undiscovered countries, ' 
and is one of the problems of the future. Of the basin of lake . 


Chad our knowledge is gathered from the reports of adventurous 


travellers, like Barth; Nachtigall and others, and we' know: of the . 


language of Bornu, or Kanuri, Baghirmi, Tibbre or Tedah, Maba, 
and others with more or less detail. - They are but a drop in the 
ocean of languages ‘and dialects spoken betwixt the Sahara and 
the Northern “bend of the Kongo, which time must reveal. 

" The. striking feature is, that in this central regiom we have 
powerful kingdoms and a certain amount of ‘civilization, but 
_,commerce. in. vain tries to reach it from Tripoli across the Sahara 
~ from the north, or up the Niger from the south. No European 
foot but that-of the hardy explorer, with his lifesi in his aand has 
as yet- tried these regions. 
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: The third territory comprises more familiar ground, as the 
whole is nominally under the Khedive of Egypt. The first sec- 
tion comprises the tribes dwelling in the basin of the White Nile, 


- and the secorid section the imperfectly, knowti tribes of the tracts of 


tlie Bahar al Ghazal. - They are all downright savages and seem 


-. likely to continue so, as the attempt to annex these regions to Egypt 


and put down the slave trade appears to have produced gréater 
evils in the unhappy country . than it had to eudure before. For 
the present, at, least, the. veil has fallen over these regions, and 


- linguistic knowledge will not advance, 


& 


V. We pasaon- to the Bantu family, for a family it is in thè 


strictest sense, and. therefore: 3 ‘mighty ‘contrast to the great un- 
connected, incoherent group which we have just . passed uvder 
review.’ It’ includes all Africa south of the equator, allowing for 
the.enclave of the Hóttentot-bushman group. - E 


- Thé veteran Dr. Krapf claims the merit of the. great discovery, 


~~ 


that a single family of languages prevailed. throughout Africa 


south of the equator, with certain reserved tracts for the ._Hotten= 


tot: and Bushman. "Ii was indeed a great discovery, aunoünced by 


“him: in 1845, under the name ôf the Zinjian, a thoroughly dn- 


suitable name, “or Nilotie, a thoroughly inapplicable name. ` Thé 


name Bántu, or “men,” is now accepted. In spite of- the wide- 


spread of this family from shore to shore, there is unmistakeable 
evidence in their genius, their phonetics, and their vocabulary, that: 


all the languages had -a common mother : they can be dealt with 
in the same manner as we. deal with the Aryan, Dravidian, and. 
Semitic families. Some. of the features of the commion parent ap- " 


pear in each of the descendants. The-language of the. Ama Xosa; 
commonly called Kafir, is- allowed "for the present to occupy the 
first rank. However, we must .remember that the linguistic and: 
ethnical strata are not always uniform. Some tribes in Lower: 
Guinea. speak a Bantu language, though belonging ethnologically’ 


-tò à pure negro type. ^ — I 
- -"Phe: language-field -of this family exceeds: that of.any: other, - 
. but it would be unsafe to staté any, even approximate, idea of the . 
population. New tribes are being made known to us every yeari -` 
. Jt is entirely independent. of any. other type.of language, having’ | 
remarkable features of its own. [t has been well. studied by- ex=: 


cellent scholars, both in -detaily in separate languages, ‘and as a: 


family by great comparative linguists, such as ‘Bleek and Frie- ` 


derich Muller. - It is distinctly agglutinative in method, but also: 


.. glliteral, and subject.to remarkable euphonic laws; It has on its’ 


frontier been influenced by alien neighbours, for we find in some! 
languages clicks, borrowed. from. the Bushman; and on the ` 
North-eastern frontier Hamitic influences are folt.in conterminous: ' 
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languages.  Howovér, so little is known. for : -certaiti, that the deve-- 
lopment of this marvellous family must be left to the next genes 
ration. Friederich Muller. confidently indicates - Semitic and | 
Hamitic influences, which miist date back .to the infancy of the 
language. ` 

Bleek, whó had actual baord of the ‘subject, in addition to 

à profound knowledge ‘of language generally, records -his opinion 
ne the characteristics of the family ly. . The words are polysyllabic, e. 

wand the syllables open i diphthongs rare ; of derivative prefixes there 

were originally sixteen, but only two. have a decided reference to 

distinctions observed. in nature, being restricted to noutis respecting 

' reasonable beings; the one in the singular, ‘the other in the plural 

number. The form of this latter is bà; actually or in some other 

manner obtained from it. "There are few adjectives, ‘and in their. 

place, most generally, a particular construetion is used. The geni- , 

tive is denoted by a prefixed. genitive particle. The cases äre in- . 

dicated by prepositions; different kinds of verbs are formed by 

variation of the ending aind moods, and the perfect timé is indi- 
-cated in the same way. The most simple form of the verb iš the - ~. 
singular of the imperative. 
Bleek paid also much attention to ‘the suohon lave whieh 
differentiated one language, or branch of. language, ofthis family 
- from’ the other. He showed that the languages differed from 
each other more than the language of: the Teutonic and Neo- 
Latin family differ from each other, The greater, bulk of words 
in each language, though identical in origin, became’ wholly dis-. 
similar, owing to the action of the euphonic laws ‘which change 
., their form. ‘The grammatical forms are-also very different., And. 
this difference is to such an extent, that the Ama Xosa and Bechu- 
àna cannot understand each other, though im the same branch of 
the family. Bleek took pains to illustrate. this new form of what 
he calls the gréat “Grimm” law of transmutation of sound in. 
Bantu. There are thrée clicks in the language of the Kafirland, 
sub-branch, . 
Some further explanation. seems required of the éüphonie or 
alliteral concord, which is so striking a feature. The initial elemént 
. of the noun, a letter, or letters, or a syllable appears as the initial 
élement of the adjective; the pronoun -assumes the form corres: 
ponding to the initial of the noun for which it. stands ; the impor- 
tant part of the inytial of the governing noun i$ detached, to assist 
b in forming the bond of connection with, and-control over, the noun n 
or pronoun governed in the génitive ; eg gratia :— | 
à Zimmá Zami Zi ya li Zuo Lizat, Lami. w 

Sheep (of) me they: do it hear voice (of) me. | - 

Benritig à in mind that vast portions of tlie territory of. the Bántü 
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Ininguiige-field - have only been imperfectly explored, or not. ex- 
plored at all, we adopt provisionally the classification into three 
. branches, the Southern, the Eastern, and Western. Each of these 
. ig again subdivided into. sub- branches, which are sufficient for. 
present necessities, but which, as regards the Eastern and Western, 
must be indefinitely extended. as time goes on, to admit of. proper 
classification of . the “scores -of languages which come under ob- 

servation; This classification is mainly based on geographical data. 
* Each trayeller who finds his way from the Eastern to. the West- 


ern “sea, or wice versa, or visits the coast of. Muata Yanvo at - 


^ Kabebe, or of the Kazembe at Lunda, or the . Kassongo,. fiáds him- 
self in the midst.of teeming thousands. New tribes and-new- lan- 
guages or dialects are revealed each year. We have the advantage 
in this family of grammatical works i in two of the languages of the 
West Coast, the Bunda and Kongoese, written by Roman Catholic 
missionaries: in the. sixteenth century, . which supply a certain 
standard, by which.-the influence of time upon these unwritten, . 
and therefore fleeting, vocalisms can be measured. Travellers who 
have passed from Zanzibar to thé West Coast, south of the equa- 
‘tor, distinctly record the’ fact, that communications could be held 
betwixt speakers of Swabeli and of the languages of West Africa. 
The southern branch has been divided: by Bleek into . three 
-sub-branches: I. Kéfirland, II, Bechuána-land. III. Tekeya, - 
The word Kafir was applied by- the Mahometan invaders-of the 
East Coast to all the pagan tribes of the interior, and is often 
. used very laxly in -linguistic books, but it is now strictly appli- 
cable to-oné tribe only of this sub- branch, ‘the Ama. Xosa, cele- 
brated - for their - constant. warfare with the English. and Dutch; ' 
Closely allied to them are the celebrated Ama Z ulu, and the less 
-well known Amaponda, Amafingu, Amazwai, -Matabele, Makalala, 
the ruling tribe in Umzilás kingdom, and -the scattered bands 
of Maviti, or Watuta, known by matiy.other names North of the 
Zaínbesi. The two -great languages of this sub-branch are 
thoroughly ‘well Known, and have become the vehicle of a large 
srammatical, devotional: and , educational. literature, under the 
influence of the great English and American Missionary Societies. 
The Bechuána-land sub-branch .comprises the languages of 
. the majority of the vast population which. occupies the interior 
of Africa, south -of the -tropie of Capricorn, intermixed with 
bushmen and half-blood tribes. They axe separated. from the. 





Kafir sub-branch by. the Drakenburg range ; southward they — - 


^ extended to the Orange River ; westward to the Kalahari Desert, » 
aud uorthward as far as the -Lake Ngami. - Béing powerful, they 

have brought ünder subjection tribes belongiug: to the eastern | 
and western branches of this family. There are two divisions ` 





OF Uis SUUADI@HCH, LUO Castern auu Western, ANRE Eastern ^ 
Bechuána tribes are- the Basüto. Who speak Sesuto; the Batan, . 
who speak Setan; the: Büisetse, who’ speak Se- tsetse; the 
Ba-mapela, who speak Se-mapela ; the Ba-puti, who speak Se-puti ; | 
the Ba-tloung who speak Sé-tloung ‘and others. The western - 
.Bechuáua - tribes: are the Ba-rolung, who speak Se-rolung ; the 
Ba-hlapi, who speak Se-lilapi; the Ba-khwena, who speak 
Se-khwena ; the Ba-kaa, who speak .Se-kaa; the Ba-man- 
gwato, “who speak ^ Se-bangwato.; the. Makololo; and the 
Marutse Makonda, on the Zotnbesi river, described by Dr.. 
Holub. The words ‘of this sub-branch sound harsh, and its 
pronounciation -offers a striking contrast to the melodiousness of - 
the Zulu, to which language, however; it has a greater resem- 
blance than to the Kafir, There are no clicks in this sub-branch, 
and there is an abundance of linguistic and educational works, 
for which we are indebted to the missionaries., 

The third sub-branch of the southern branch is the ` "Tekeza; 
spoken to the north-east of the Kafir sub-branch, aud some. 

' distance to the north of Delagoa Bay, and in the neighbourhood 
of Lorenzo Marquez, ¿A remarkable. linguistic phenomenon is 
vouched for by Dr. Bleek, that the tribes occupying’ the entire : 
coast-line .of Zululand used to speak Tekeza -languages, which 
they have „abandoned -in favour of Kafir. Some few of the’ 
Natal tribes are said to speak among: themselves Tekeza lan- : 
guages, Clicks are unknown, except in those dialects which have . ` 
come under Zulu influence. . Lhe southern and Zuluised tribes 
of this sub-branch are the K mancolosi, ‘about 2,000 in number, - 
in Natal;the northern are the Amatonga and Ama-hloenga, 
living neat Delagoa Bay. The former seems to be a generic name 
fora variety of tribes inhabiting the interior of the ;Portuguese 

" coast. Nothing “has been published to illustrate the language 
of this sub-branch. ` 

It is doubtful whether this sub- bud will stand the tést of 
further inquiry, for, as far as the reports ‘of the explorers of this - 
tract.inform us; the dominant races speak Zulu, and the conquer- 

. ed and subordinate races speak Sésuto. . 
~The eastern branch of the Bantu family is the creation of: 
the last twenty years of English and, American exploring. -No ' 
book has yet been written. which gives any account of the pheno- 
mena disclosed : in the eourse of the next quarter. of a century- 
there will be a rich harvest of accumulated materials. ‘The outlines 

b» of the field may be marked with certainty, but it is. virgin soil. 

We ‘have taken- the responsibility. of dividing it into three subs -` 
branches, based upon geographical features :—- 
l.—The lower basin of = River Zambési, 


1 
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I! —Zangibür and its adjacent territory, North of Lake Nyassa, 
‘and draining into the Indian Ocean.’ 

IIL—The basins of the Victoria Nyanza, and . Lake Tang 
anyika as far west as Nyangwe. 

The first sub-branch, the -Zambési basin, comprises an ever- ` 
-increasing number of ‘languages spoken by the tribes which come — 
into ‘contact with the missionaries, who have lately invaded that 
river and Lake Nyassa; the boundary of this sub-branch on the 
east extends north to an imaginary line separating it from the 
Zanzibar sub-branch, and on the west as far into Central “Africa 
as the Victoria Falls, Considering the extremely scanty extent 
.. of materials, this grouping’ must be deemed entirely provisional, - 

. and only a convenient mode of collecting the names of languages’ ` 

known- to; exist in a’ certain territory. It is only by constant 
study of the narratives of travellers and missionaries’ that- infor- 
mation can be gained, but the scientific character of the inform-- 
. ants gives a value to what they state far beyond the random -. 
jottings down of the ordinary traveller, So far as it goes, it is 
accurate, but it goes only a very little way. We. gratefully 
acknowledge a dictionary of some standing of the Nyassa by. 
Rebman, and a grammar of that language by Riddell of the 
Free Church Mission. This is the language of. Lake Nyassa; 

aud if cultivated, and made the véhicle of instruction, will èk- 
tinguish its weaker rivals, 

- "There are nineteen languages already recorded in this mb- branch. 
The Portuguese occupation of the basin of the Zambési for. more: 

. than, (wo centuries has added nothing to linguistic knowledge, . 
but- small valuable treatises are now being "compiled by . the 
missionaries, ‘and, of some, such as the Yao, Makua; Manganga ^ 
and Makonde, they have appeared, and vocabularies of others. - 
and the habitat of these tribes is known, 

"Phe second sub-branch is the Zanzibár; this extends from: 
the island of. Ibo, on the confines of tlie Mozambique territory, 
aloog the coast of the Indian Ocean, to the confines of the Galla. 
and Wakuafi where the Bántü family meets the tribes of the 
Hamitic and Nuba-Fulah groups already described. It embraces 
all the low coast, and the range of. mountains running parallel to 

the coast, from the confines of the Zambési. sub-branch, to the 
country of: the - Masai of the Nuba-Fulah group. The dominant: 


all 


.. Janguage throughout this sub-branch is the Swahdli, the. speech. 


of the coast, as its hame indicates, deeply affected by Arabie, 
-used by ! Mahometans, and expressed in the Arabic character, and ~ 
influenced: by Arabic culture, but unintelligible to the savages — 
of the interior. These savage languages. are being slowly deve- 
- loped b the labours of tlie missiónaries.. For "the Swahéli all 
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| has been. diss that is required by Bishop Steere and Dr. Krapf, 
‘but of the-other languages. we have little .more than "brief 
vocabularies, or short notices, but it i$.à promise for the future to 
have got so much. It gives some idea of the’ rapidly ' ‘expanding 
l knowlédge, to mention that Friederich Müller only. gives three 
languages of the sub- ‘branch, which, owing "to the diligence and 
energy "of explorers, is now so rapidly expanding. | ‘Tt is.pleásant. 
to read in.the reports that such a one is.busy at the. Jauguages, 
has grammars and vocabularies, or a translation of a. gospel in 
hand, and this is going on all down theline; aud tire funds are 
entirely provided by religious societies, who thus anclrecny: con- 
tribute to the extending of science, 
Sevéral islauds; such as the ‘Archipelago of Coimoro, are included 
in tliis sub-braneh, but Madagascar, as belonging to a different 
linguistic system, is excluded. 1f ‘any, Africans are in :that ae 
as slaves or settlers, they must be treated as aliens, It. 
. remarkable, that our "great explorers have generally scoomplistied 
. their tasks by the aid of Swahdli, and a class of interpretérs 
seems: always available who speak this lingua Franca, We 
predict for this language a remarkable position in the civilisation, 


of Eastern Africa, but small grammatical notices aré- appearing . 


b 


of others of the twenty-seven recorded names of this sub-branch, 
such as the Shambala, Boondei, Zaramo, Guido, and Angaridza, 
in'addition to vocabularies, 
l The third sub-branch, that. of the Victoria arid "Tüógstiyika 
Lakes, has been formed.at a date éntirely subsequent to'the latest 
information available. to Friederich Muller, and is the result of 
Stanley's famous j journey across the Dark Continent, and: the two 
great. religious missions planted by the Church : Missionar y 
Society and London Missionary Society in answer to his challenge, 
If in five years so much. bas been done, what will.be the result 
à he end of a quarter of a century ?' In connexion with: Victoria 


Nyanza many languages have been indicated, and their existence - - 


substantiated. In the language of the court of the King of 
Uganda, a portion of the Seriptures bas been translated ; of ihe 
Nyamwezi we have a grammatical notice by. Bishop Steere, The 
-northern boundary. of this sub-branch is the line of contact of 
the Negro, Hamitic, and Nuba-Fulah groups already alluded to, 
On the’ east it -is conterminous- with the Zanzibar sub- branch, 
and to the south with that of the Zambési, To the far west -aù - 
imaginary line- must be drawn due south from Nyangwe on the 
bi Za: (which Stanley proved to be the Kongo), until it. reaches - 
e. Zambesi. Beyond that point the languages recorded, must. . 
' be entered' in the western branch of the Báutu family, until, 
in due time, we have -collected enough material to establish à 
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separate group .or family, ‘as ‘the case may. “be, for Cenial Africa 
South of the equator and north of the Zambési, which, with 
the ` exception of the tract of Cameron, is now wholly "unkuown. " 
In connection with Lake Tanganyika we have information frou. 
the south, owing to the exploration of the Geographical Society,’ 
and the visit of the Free Church: Missionaries from Lake Nyassa, 77$ 
We have English missionaries established on one part of Lake ` 
- Tanganyika, and, French Roman Catholic missionaries at another. 
‘Nothing of a tangible - linguistic character has ‘reached us yet, . 
"but we are tuabled" to record the names and position of the tribes 
‘speaking distiMct languages, or, possibly dialects of languages, - 
and leave it to time to fill in the picture. 

: We-can see no limit to the expansion of this sub-branch, which ^ 
will comprise all the unknown tribes inhabiting the basin of the; ` 
upper waters of the Kongo, and the mysterious lakes of Moero 
and Bangweolo, English commerce will soon develope ‘itself = 
‘upon: ihe road traced - -out by English missionaries, and English -a 
‘and American explorers. The names.which come practically. a 
„before us, read like the names in some fairy tale : they. will 
. fall into the places allotted for them, and thé great frame: of East 
Africa in the southern tropic will gradually be filled.up, and in. 
5g few: years the explorers from the west will shake hands with 
the -explorers from the east at Nyangwe, We have reason. to. ` 
believe that the same family of languages are spoken in thé 
whole basin of the Kongo, but Northward of Nyangwe there 
is a terra.incognita betwixt the West side of the Albert Nyanza 
and the „basin of the mysterious river Welle, In the fullness of 
time the: geographical and linguistic secrets -of this region’ m 
wil be revealed, and we shall- be able to trace the line 
where the Negro and Bantü races maréli together, and i impinge 
.on -gach other, "and possibly. affect each other's languages, 

"The western. branch of the Bantu family comprises the 
- western half of south tropical Africa from thé Namaqua-land 
"of the Hottentot group to the south, as far north.as the Kame- | 
yin mountains, . To the north an uncertain . boundary of unex- - 
plored -territory divides it from the Negro field, and it iš remark- 
able that some tribes, ethnically Negro, speak Bantu languages. . 
To the east there is the vast space of unexplored Central “Africa; 

- on both banks of the Kongo, savages, E and warlike. 

There are three sub-branches ;— | 
. CL-—The.Portuguese Colony of Angola and its dependencies S 
and the country south; up.to the confines of Namaqua-land. - yagi 

[i.--The basin of the Lower Kongo. e CE 

^ TIl.—The basin of the. Ogoway-Gabun and tlie es north" ELEM 
of the. ac as far as the Kamerun mountains, The. whole 
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of this branch presents a hopeful’ field for enquiry, as thers is 


rar 


^ 


& great deal of life along the whole coast, under the influence of 
` English, French, German, Portuguese, Spanish and American l 
visitors for different purposes, ; 

In the first sub-branch we, find the Herero language-and the - 
Shindonga of Ovampo,spoken by tribes. nominally under English. ` 
influence, south of the river Cunene.. North of that river, 
within the Portuguese colony of Angola, the Bunda language 
Is spoken. We have the ‘advantage here of grammar “and. 
dictionaries by  Caunecattim, Capuchin, published at Lisbon 
1504 A. D. It apparently extends over .a large tract, Dut later 
travellers have reported the existence of another language’ 
spoken at Bihé,-and other names are given béyond the Portu- 
guese frontier, and the German. travellers, Pogge and: Buchner, 
who: penetrated to Kabebe, the capital of Muata Yanvo, have 
brought back other names, but ver y little certainty. 


The sub-branch of the Kongo basin contains the germ ‘of new .- 


discoveries, as missionaries and explorers are. pushing. up the river 
ag far as Stanley pool, The. Kongoese, or Fiote, is illustrated by a 
grammar by Bruscioltus, published at Rome 1659 A.D. It may 
be in a few years that we shall have steamers from Stanley pool . 
to Nyaogwe, and a row of new languages. revealed to: us, We . 

may reckon with certainty on receiving very shortly information 
of the dialects of the basin of the Kongo, west of SE pool, and , 
translations of the Holy Scriptures. 

From. this sub-branch, .so replete with MATE promise, yet 
at present with no fruit which is the result of modern culture, 
we pass northwards into the sub-branch: of the Ogowah- Gabün 
basin, and find several well defined languages illustrated by 


"^ works of great merit, revealing to us most completely the 


nature of the. languages used by the Mpongwe,. Dualla, Dikele, 

Isubu, Bimbia, Bakele, and the residents of the ‘island of Férnan-. 
do Po. We have good and sufficient grammars, translations of 
portions of the Holy Scriptures, and abundance of smaller works, 
the results, of the labours of English and American missionaries 
over a long course of years. 

We have recorded one hundred and forty-three names of languages 
of this family, probably, one-third only of the vast number of 
which we, know nothing but which will emerge into light. Some of 
these names will represent dialects only of. & greater language + 
some will be mere synonyms of languages already recorded, for this 


pitfall is always open tothe linguist. Tiavellers may bring home 
. & vocabulary with a new name, “but after careful sifting, it may,be 


found, to be an old friend with slight variations. We take leave' 


_ of this magnificent family with ihe feeling that it is'the only 
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one which, ina Hnguistió sense, cát pompei, with the great Aryan 


- 
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w 


+ 


. family, 


VI. Driven: down to the exirone south of. the Continent of ^ 


‘Africa, and only saved from extinction’ by the adyent of the 


English and by the efforts of Christian. missionaries, we find the! 
sixth and last linguistie group, which, but for the smallness - 
of the population, ought: to form two groups, as thé component - 


parts have no: relation whatever to eacli other. We: allude to 


' the group of the Hottentot bushmen., Their existence is; how- 
` ever, important, as throwing ‘some light on thé character of. the 
earlier, if not. aboriginal, inhabitants of the’ continent, as tinges- ` 
 tiónably we have, to deal with tribes broken and reduced by thé: 


' powerful inroad.from the noxth of the great Bantu family. 


Sub-group “ Hottentot.” “However the word ‘may be spelt; .. A 
_or from whatever cause assigned, itis not the real name of thé | :: 


“tribe; who call themselves “Koikoib” (men of men); and are 
called * Dawi? -by their Kafir neighbours. Théy number 350,000, 


úd are. considered to have four dialect&—Nama, thé purest and - 


standard, spoken in Namaqua-land to the: north: Kora, of the 
, Orange River ; a third. is Spoken by the eastern division of thé 
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tribe + and a fourth, aud à very impure. variety, in the neighbour- p 


hood of Capetown, To these `must be added the ‘Griqua, ot 
' bastards, the issue of Dutch and Hottentot, speaking 2: mixed 


language. There are’ many excellent works by - missionaries. . ' 


about and in fhis language; and it=may “be considered to. be 
sufficiently well-known, In'all probability its days are nuinbered. 


Friéderich Muller records his opiniob, that it is an isolated. 
language, with. do connexion with any other African or non- ` 
African form of speech ; though morphologically agglutinative, A 


tlie. roots are uionosyllabie ; there are genders and numbers 
' formed by suffixes; the pronoun is the vivifying ` element, and, 
"joined to .noutis arid verbs, differentiates the meaning. ‘The 


_ been; collected by sympathising scholars. The great feature 


` éf the language is the existence of four clicks, formed by a’ 





' oral literature . consists of songs and animal- stories, which havs - 


‘different position of the tongue. The dental click is almost. iden- . 


tical with the sound of indignation, not unfrequently dttered by 
"Europeans; the lateral click i$ the sourd with which. horsés are 


- stimulated to. action ;.the guttural’ click is not unlike the pop- 


ping of.a champagne cork, ‘and the palatal click is compared 
‘to. the cracking öfa Whip. 





A variety of opinions may be quoted as to the. lliadlogioal =e 


origin of the Hottentot. . Hovelacque deélares that he is but a. 
éross-breed; and that, whatever may be said to the isolation of 


- Bis" lan guage, be has no pretence tó independence of race, . Max ` 


- 
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Muller quotes Dr, Moffat às an authority, for a resemblance of ' 
the Hottentot language with. that of some of the tribes of the 
Upper Nile Such assertions must, at the present stage of the 
inquiry, be supported by actual proof at first hand or withdrawn, 
as. if supported only by hearsay statements, they are-of no value. 
We must deal with actual facts, and, in their absence, it is of no 
use hazarding theories of an archaic race extending in ‘a conti- 
nual line down the whole Continent of Africa. No doubt the 
Hottentot-and Bushman are’ like the Basque in Europe, the 
survival of an ethnological and linguistic stratum which has dis- 
appeared elsewhere, and, in the absence of written records, left 
no trace behind, Bleck and Lepsius, whose names can only be 
mentioned with . profound tpe connect the Hottentot with 
the Hamitic group. i 

The names of scholars. whom we should add to connect with 
this portion of the subject are, Bleek, Hahn, Tindall, and 

— Wallmann. ‘To them we are indébted for grammatical notices, 
vocabularies, and a considerable “amount of éducational. and. 
religious literature. A missionary being invited by the Govern- 
ment to send books in the Kora dialect to be printed, remarked, 
that his experience was, that it was easier to teach the young to 
read Dutch, and that the old could not learn at all. i 

Sub-group “ Bushman” comprises one isolated language, and 
is in à very low state of linguistic development, The name was 
assigned to-them by the Dutch, because they dwelt in the bush; 
they call themselves Saab, or Saan, and are totally distinct from, 
and shunned by the Hottentot and Bantu, The language 
~ belongs to the monosyllabic order, as far as we can judge; there 
ig, no gender ; the formation of the plural is exceedingly irregular, 
~and of the sixty ways of forming it, reduplication of the noun 
is the most common as the most natural; but-the use of the 
plural seems to bé as abnormal as the formation. In some par- - 
ticulars there are analogies common to the Bushman and the 
Hottentot. Dr. Bleek made. many years study of this ‘subject, 
having members of the. tribe in his household, and collected 
materials for grammar, «dictionary, and folk-lore before his pre- 
mature.death. We can only hope that his successor: Hahn;. will 
complete the unfinished work. ' 

It must be remenibered that the Bushmen are a broken i and 
despised race, in the, lowest state of culture, neither pastoral 
nor agricultural, but living by hunting, and nomadic ; ; they have 

" 3o appearance of tribal unity, and no chief. Before the English 
rule they were treated as little better than wild beasts: "The 
“click” sounds are believed to be their original property, and 
io have ‘been communicated by them, in always decreasing 
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proportion , to Us Hottentot-and Kafirland sub-branch of the Báníu 
' family; for the Bushmán, in addition to the four clicks already. 
. described as a feature of the Hotténtot language, has à fifth, sixth, 
and. sometimes.a seventh and eighth, and not only before vowels 
‘land gutturals, büt before labials.- Such sounds are almost incap- °° 
able-of expression by ‘Europeans, and it would almost ‘appear that." 74 
:ihey. are connecting links. between articulate and inarticulate... 


sounds, ' 


The Bushmen are of axcoadinaly small stature, thus opening 
out the question of their belonging to- thè now well-established: 
tribes. of pigmies in North. and Central Africa. In appearance - , 
they seem: to belong .to-the lowest order of humanity; they ` 
juhabit outskirts and desert places, arid are shy and wild. We 
read, however, of tame Bushmen: the. Babomuntsu, on tlie out- 
skirts - of the, Basuto country; and ‘other "tribes with mutually 
unintélligible languages, with evident^traces of Bántu influence .- 
in thelr’ form’ of speech; both wild and tame, within the recognis- - 7 
ed territory of Bántu sul-branches.- Only lately it was mention- . 
ed, -that a Bushman, who residéd beyond Damaraland, haŭ come 
- under notice, whose language was unintelligible to the Bushmen. 
cat “Capetown, Friederich. Muller states that they are- found 
- as far as the rivers Cunéne and - Zambesi, ‘and even . -beyond. : If : 
‘puch. fs indeed the case; we, are not- in a position to arrive. at any 
- final opiniou about them. 

`. One remarkable feature. still ‘remains to,be noticed. - No trace 
Gf the invention of writing has been found South ` of the. equatór, 
but. the Bushmen have: acquired a wonderful power of painting 
-geenes on rocks and in caves. -Animals, human figures; dancing, ee: 
hunting, fights, are pourtraye ed with fidelity, and that the art has . 
existed down to modern times, is.evident from the appearance of: ~ 
Boers in some of the fights. It appears that the art.of sculpture 
‘was also known, ‘and that the outlines of some -of the "figures are 
excellent. 

"To the Hottentot Bushman group Titel be provisionally: ainat 
"ed two, interesting sub-groups, of: whom we, know little or nothing, ` 
_.except that they exist: I. The scattered ‘broken races, IL. The -` 
 Qwarfs, or pigmies. Every traveller, mentions the existence of the 
first sub-group, a helot class in an extremely lowstate, of culture; ex- 
` pert hunters, without habitations ot vestments, living in jungle'and. - 
forests using ‘the bow and arrow, and, if not always linguistically; 


` at. least, ethnically, distinct, from the dominant and superior races, 





. When Africa, is well known, and the names and distinguishin p 
' features, and language of all these ‘scattered races are’ brought: :'- 
together. and submitted to. intercomparison, then only. will any: 
classification, be possible, ee colour is often yellow, and when 
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compared with:the colour of. the black Negro, and brown Bantó; has 
even been called white. The second sub-group ís' a more 
marvellous instance of the perpetuation of ethnical phenomena, 
for Homer mentians the existence of dwarfs, and. later ages. have 


. placed their existence beyond doubt in the persons of the Akka, MES 
" the Doko, and the Obongo. Specimens of the Akka haye been in | 


the possession. of Europeans, and one found its way to Europe, and 
the language has been recorded. Itis yet too early to form any - 


. theory ; we can only record facts, and wait till the unexplored 


tracts in the centre of Africa hive been revealed. "While, on the 
one hand, we may rest assured, that no monstrosities, or abnormal 
variations of the-human form have been discovered, on the other 
hand, we must admit the existence of, every variety of stature 
colour and proportions,.and; as a convincing proof of the wide 
difference of man and beast, we find unlimited variations of 
sound, word and sentence to express the thought, the wishes, and - 
thé fears, fantastic and innumerable fashions of hair-dressing and 


. persona] adornments, and customs differing in details, but resemb- 


ling.each other in abominable and pitiless cruelty. "e | 
Over and above the names, recorded. by travellers or word-col- . 
lectórs, Js à great multitude (which no man can as yet number) of 


peoples and tongues which it must be left to future generations 


to discover and record; and; till that event takes place, no one 
can presume to say that his account of the languages is complete. 
Avd there is this further complication, that. writers constantly record 
the fact that such and such a; language is dying out,and, as this 
process has been going on for centuries, leaving not the faintest im- 
press.oü the sands of time, an idea may be formed how remote is 
the solution of the problem of the origin of human speech. 


- .. Moffat also, who, ig no mean authority, records his opinion; that 


new languages are in-the course of formation. "Lepsius also remarks . 
on the Gedseless changes of.the vocabulary, though the structure 
of thé language or family remains the same. How the phonetic 


. ofa language changes from day to day, we have. evidence all 
over the world. ` 2m EN: 


"The great propagandists of linguistic knowledge all over Asia, 
Africa, America and Australia, have>beeu«the great Protestant 
Missionary Societies, and foremost ‘among them the British and 


"Foreign Bible Society. The motive of the linguistic labours of 


this last Society is a higher one than the promotion of science, but 
it has, by its co-operation with the other Societies, brought to- 

ether a repertoire of languages and dialects in the form of 
translations of the Scriptures, the like of which the world never 
saw, and which is the wonder.of foreign nations; and this remark 
specially applies to Africa. . No other motive is conceivable to .- 
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induce men of scholarship and industry to. run the risk, ¢ of disease ù 
and death for the ‘purpose of reducing to writing the form- of 
speech of. downtight Savages, except for the ‘one’ purpose of reli- - 
gious lnstruction: In many- languages the Scriptures are the only". 
book, and: a linguistic scholar: would: be devoid of all feelings of | , 
gratitude, if he.did not-heartily thank the missionary for- ‘opening D, 
ouit to. him. channels of information, liopelessly concealed, and the y) 
Bible Society for scattering it broadcast. at. far below the cost-of r 
" miere printing. a 

‘ To' England « falls: the “honor of being’ foremost in. the.  1e-dis- x 
govery of Africa, - No one can dispute that. fact. The Portuguese . ` « 
dropped the skein; "Tlie.English picked it up. The English have ' ^ 
not the sweetness and light. of the great French people,’ nor 
the solidity-and depth of knowledge of the -Germans; but they are . -~ 
practical, strong. ànd self-willed. "A camel: to them isa beast.of — - 
burden to carry bales of cotton, or of Bibles :-a -tribe is an aggre- 
‘gation of men and women to: be clothed - With these cottons, and. —-3 
converted with these Bibles; thè languages are learnt, and booksare^ 
composed in them for practical. pur poses; and. neither ` ‘romance 
‘nor science is thought of. 

. Ít is well that a . German is: always available for such- "work. as 
composing grammars, translating Bibles,- and managing self- 
supporting missions, for the. Englishman has.no time for such 
pursuits. . Great.is the debt of Africa to the long succession of + 
great scholars. who have examined the truthful, though incom- 
_ plete works issued by the labourers in the field, and instituted com- 
parison. of- language with language, group with group: thus. : 

` gradually ` some order has- been introdaced, and future scholars 
will labour with some feeling of certainty, adding brick. by brick . , 
.to the great fabric, the plan of which has: been sketched out by 
great linguistic architects, Though Africa has no works of art 
and science to ‘shew às the. result of. the long silent centuries 
which have passed away since the time of Herodotus, the existence 
of the-Negro group of isolated- and: totally distinct languages; . 
side by side with the great Bantu family, with its scores of. 
kindred: languages, with" different vocabularies, and :phonetic 
variations, clothed upon the same backbone ‘and. skeleton of the. 

' Bántu organization; is a wonderful record of Aapan intellect, 
acting spontanéously and unconsciously,  - 

Here ends our task. Twenty years ago there” was a. rebellion ~ 
against'the tyranny of the' Aryan and Semitic scholars who at- 
tempted to-cut ‘down all languages: to the length and breadth cgi 
tlieir method; forgetful of the' infinite variety of the'.then:zdimly&,, . © 
discerned, families: and groups of agglutinating languages in Asia. r3 í 
The great problem: of d -origin- of language, however, cannot. | 
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- be solved, and Is not ready for solution, until the secrets of the 
: languages of Africa, Australia and Americá are revealed, and 


E arranged i in such. order, that the lessons taught by the study of 


- each of them may be-considered ‘with reférence to the linguistic: 
‘phenomena of the whole world, and this work. will not be com- 
pleted in the present generation. 

The writer of these lines may not live to see any of these 
secrets revealed. Africa has become the. solace and plaything . 





of his old.age, as India and Asia were the joy and interest of his ° ^ 


manhood. Atthe Fifth International Congress of Oriental Scholars: 
to be held in September of this year at Berl, he will read 
a paper in the German language- on “Our recent knowledge of | 
the languages of Africa.” In. the same month he will exhibit at 
‘the Third International Geographical Congress of Geographers 
to be held at Venice, . his new Etlinical and Linguistic Map of 
Africa, specially prepared for him by the celebrated cartographer, 
Ravenstein, as an embodiment of all existing knowledge. Atten- 
tion will thus be drawn to the subject, and assist the writer of these 
lines in his self-imposed: task of publishing, next year, a volume on 
the languages of Africa, exhibiting by the help of language, 
maps, and “bibliographical catalogues, illustrated by a historical 
narrativé, the extent of ‘our knowledge, - -half-knowledge and 
ignorance on; this great subject. . x s 
a i ROBERT CUST, 
LONDON, July 1881. l ^ PY 
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HE white races, by whom alone the peculiar powers of màn . ` 
j as a thinking animal-have | been developed, have. never^ ies 
ceased, from. the earliest record of their thoughts, to speculate 1 
upon the ‘nature of évil and upon the best way of delivérance 
from its power. _The aécounts of the creation contained in Genesis, . 
and the similar narratives preserved by’ the. Assyrians, the’ specu- 
lations contained in the book of Job, and the oldest records of the —'. 
Egyptians, .all show this. . In the 8rd chapter of Job, for example, . E 
we hear the cry of. despair from the. ruined patriarch ringing ^ — 
through. the clear air of the. desert, “For now I should: have 
Jain still and been at rest, with: kings .and. counsellors of the 
earth, or with princes who had gold, who filled. their houses with 
‘silver ; „there the wicked céase from troubling, and the weary are | 
at rest; there.the prisoners rest together, they hear not the voice 7 
of the ‘oppressor ; the’ small and. the great are there, and the ser-- 
vant is free from his master; wherefore is light given to him that 
is in misery, and life. unto. the bittér soul, which long for death; 
but it cometh not, and dig: for it. more than for hid treasures, 
which rejoice exceedingly and are glad when they can find the- 
grave?” The same cry comes to us from the palace of Jerusalem, ~, 
. Where the. wise king had accumulated the: trophies, of knowledge 4 
and of: pleasure, . all the sources of human: enjoyment, ‘whether ad 
_. physical or intellectual. ‘For. in much .wisdom, is grief, and he 
. that increaseth-knowledge, jnoreaseth sorrow, I said of laughter, 
'it is mad ; and of ‘mirth, what doeth it? I looked on all the works a: 
that my hands had wrought, and on the labour that I Kad. laboured ^ 
to do ; and behold ! all was vanity and, vexation “of spirit, and: no 
profit under the sun.” Sophocles, in one of his most exquisito 
dramas gives us another monarch, saying that :—' | 
* Not to have been, exceeds all hnman thought; 
But, having been, to go as quickly back 
As may be to the place-from whence we came — f 
Isfar the next best thing”— F 
‘Instances might be. multiplied : but. yet al are but a set: of 
sporadic. instances, wherein the thoughts of those simple hearts 
that we call. “the ancients,” were-in more orless complete harmony 
with the most. complicated experience of us, moderns, Sorrow, às 
then, still loathes the day ; the life that it has thoroughly tainted | 
ceases to-be of value., The great Arab Shekh, deprived of son 
and daughters, arid of all his pastoral. wealth and pride of place, 
- feels this exactly as it is felt. by the mighty king who Bas made 
greatness commonplace, and having exhausted all the > springs of 
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excitement sinks under the paxalysis of satiety. Gidipus in Colo- 


nus and, Juvenal in Rome are alike in railing at Fortune, for they . 


have trusted to her favour and found it fickle. Yet in all this- 
there is no, systematic. pessimism, In all the scenes we have 
glanced at other volces-arise.; the-young and active see the gran. 


— deur and the beauty of the life around them; and rejoice in their: 


' labours, as their God does in his. It was left to the wretched soil 
of this weary India to show the spectacle of a prince in the bloom 
of adolescetice, surrounded by all that could stimulate the emotions 
of hope and joy, going forth to take his seat by night under Ex 
pipal tree at Gaya, and there evolve, as a universal. cosmic pla 
the coneeption.of a general: disease whose only cure was N lirvána, 
* to be blown out like à lamp.” * 

Thus understood, not as the cry of disappointment, but as the 
deliberáte exposition of a: philosophy ‘for all mankind, Buddhism 
has hitherto. prospered in. Asia, but in Asia alone. Although not: 

.. now accepted in name. by the people of India, if long continued 


- Lal 


to colour both the teaching of the learned and the social systenr: 


of the common masses; In many of the neighbouring countries 
it has spread widely, though popular needs have given it. a less 
ascetic character in practice than it receives in books. Bud- 
dhism in some shape or other is, the most ‘numerously professed of 
all creeds. Theoretically i its main outlines as follows :— 

The universe is composed of two great-constituents, matter and 
spirit. Out of these two factors arises the phenomenal Kosmos, 
wherein man frets his brief hour ; though that Kosmos by nó means 
expresses the true nature of what exists, if any thing exists, as to 

which the doctors are not agreed. Some maintain that: behind it 
there is a first cause, of which both spirit and matter are emana-' 


__ tious. Others, apparently the most characteristic, think that this _ 


cause is entirely incapable of demonstration, and too remote (if 
‘real) to bë deserving of a place in the system. All are agreed, 
indeed, that we can have, on such a subject, neither positive know- 
ledge, nor even practical conceptions. He. who is truly wise, there- 
fore, will confine all the powers of his mind to the:study of im- 
mediate causes and: of the nature and operations of the world. 
around him, vaguely realising an ultimate Monism in which he and 
all things melt away. The; faithful are taught further that what 
is vulgarly called “evil » is in fact the | essence of the universe, f 


* The Buddhist Mirvdéna is theo, T Observe the total contrast here 
retically absorption ; because the sys- with the older pantheism of Europe, 
“tem was originally Pantheist, and ne- as taught by Spinoza, Indeed, 
cessarily in pantheism thére can be Buddhism is not so much pantheism, 
no annihilation. Butin practice Pan- practically, as ee pure and 
theism has become atheism,; and, simple, l 
. therefore, annihilation seems natural °. 
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By'a process of slow ‘evolution the spirit: of man bas gradually 
emerged from the prison of lower forms. It will not, however, rest 
content with the amount of progress involvéd in this, Tts: common 
 eonditlon of being: but will, if blessed, continue its upward path 

through forms ever higher and more pure. - The citizen will become 
a monk, the monk ‘a‘ hermit, according to the rate at which a capl- ^ 
tal of spiritual merits has been accumulated. Then comes the 
dissolution of the physical frame ; but éven this is not extinction. 
| In thirty-six trans-mundane spheres: the work of development | pro- 
ceeds with the fortunately endowed individual ; until, after various 
“stages of angdlic rapture and beatitude, , he ultimately attains the 
supreme bliss of Nirvdna. 

The nations of Eastern Asia have grows old without passing 


through” the stage öf active manhood.: They have not made the . 


.most of life; nor have they felt the stimulating ‘influences that 


come from a ‘stubborn, difficult set of” physical conditions. "Phat . 
their -languor and decrepitude should .be attracted by such a. 


System is not wonderful. The strange thing- would be to find 
it óbtain among the active, ambitious races of the West. - Buro- 


- 


peans have hitherto preferred a more material progress, one : 


more clearly due to their own ‘exertions. It is therefore re- 

markable that some important parts-of this Buddhist’s speculations 
"are among the last conclusions of thinkers: in France,* Germany and 
England, | . 

' "The theory of thé relativity of the phenomenal “Kosmos and 


' . of the need. for more or less neglecting the study of the meta- 


- physical basis forms a main feature of all the modern schools of 
agnosticism, and has .undoubted elements’ of interest for modern 
man.. Though so long ago ‘anticipated by ‘thinkers. whom ‘we 
are accustomed. to regard as barbarians, it seems an advance upon 


the. ordinary forms of* Deism,.and upon the teleological and . 


. optimistic ` views: of Leibnitz ‘and of Paley, It even answers 


_some of the difficulties of-Stuart Mill. No longer-regarding man’ 


as the. central figure. or-the ultimate development to whose pur- 
- poses creation is "subordinate, it meets, or avolds ‘the weariful 
task of accounting for the origin of evil. It-does not concern 


& 


itself with the endless labour of reconciling. the omnipotence of . 


God with the miseries. of his highest progeny. , It offers to the 
despondency of which all are, at sonie time or other, victims, an assu- 


-rance of that ized for. which the unhappy. or thé satinted | have 


always longed. 


-T 


' * It meets with no El favor in Eu have adopted its PERA 


France, -biit has. lately veceivéd gome. tendencies, though, they have. not 
support from the acute and sym- geneérally ‘adopted its views. of the 
pathetic Renan, Advanced thinkers in universality. of evil | . ; C7., 
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Europe | is the colonial system: of Asta. Descended from the more 
active and adventurous of the old races, and from their sons, who 


struggled with the forces of Nature in their new homes, the &et- 
tlers, and the tribes they founded, long continued in a state of fer- 
mentation that prevented, them from ‘stagnating in the crust of 
 "-eustom, and the bondage of speculative systems. But it must-not 


be forgotten that symptoms- of stagnation and atrested progtess 
have “sometimes appeared in: Europe, The .cases of the Greek 
and Latin. churches, and of the national décay . of Spain, are 
sufficient to femind us, that the samé causés which ,have “wrecked 
Asia are ready to repeat the operation in Europe alsó, The 
péssimistic.. tendencies of -Buddhism have never been . without 
their Western echoes, Even the sanguiné and practical Voltaire 


-gave way to'a feeling of this sort when he was roused by the ^- 


terrible earthquake "of Lisbon . to publish Candide, In the be- 
ginning of our céutury Byron and Shelley gave occasional expression 
: to the cry of despair that. had already been raised in.the early 
. stages of Goethe's career, afterwards so calm and contented, And 
in ‘Ttaly Leopardi (a man of equal genius and unhappiness) had. 


made his own bitter experience of life oe basis of a system of” 


despair, According to this melancholy singer life is so bad, that 
even without suffering itwis ‘still, of itself am evil: there Hs no 
condition’ so sad as no£ to bë capable of ‘becoming worse : fortüne 


is always stronger than we, and she will end by breaking even. 


. the firmness of despair. When.then will misery end? When every 
thing ends.” The worst moments of all are those passed in plea- 
sure, There never was, and never will be, an existence than 


no one would willingly go through his past life again, “Listen 
"to the following dialogue between a seller of Almanacs and. 
“a passer by :-— 
—. A, Buy almanacs, new almanacs, new calendars L 
Almanacs for next year ? 
Your honour, yes. . 
Wil it be happy, think yoti, this new: year? 
Oh! yés, your honour, lam sure it will,” 


" Moré than the past year ? 
Much sir, very much, 


Or the preceding t 
Very mane I hope. 
Or that before it? Are there no ak years 
You'd have this next resemble f 
No sir, none; " 
Pray, tell mé now, how many years itis '’ 
You have been selling almanacs ? 
Twenty, sir, 


And which of all the twenty would you chocke, "V. 
That next year should be like? 
i cannot say. 


bob mend 


i 


-- which non-existence is nòt better; as fs proved by the-fact that : 


e 
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P. What! éánnot you remember : any year i 
' Seemed to you happy 1 vlr de i 
A. i ' No, I cannot, sir. 
P. Yei, on the whole, tise fine Tne to live? 2 MS EM 
A. We all know that. a DE 
T. , And would you not consent a Bie aa 
. Yo live again the twenty years, or even i "m 
v - The whole term that has passed since you were born? ` i : 
A. - Alas! Dear Sir, I wish to God I ome 
(P. But, doing this, you woüld have to undergo 
RO Joys, its sorrows, neither less nor. more. 
- As Oh ! no, not that ! RS | 
P, What. life, then, would it be that you would choose 7 - MEL 
Say wine, say the Grand Duke's? Do you not think : ore 
"That the Grand Duke, or I, to the same question - 
Would make the same. reply: (and trüly, too) 7 
tI would not. ré-commence my bye-gone life i TON 
A. ^ Ido l W^ lego. deni l 
P. You'd not begin again, then, either 3 
A, sp sir, indeed, Pd not begin again: '. "  ' Aa "LL 
P, W hat life then would you: choose f , i = 
A. 7 What God would, give. Bs o un P s 
T Without the least condition, po ns 
é P, A RETN lot 
E m Of which you knew. no more than, of next year f 
.^, de” Exactly. 
X. - _ Ro should I, and s 80 would all. 
- And yet there ^s no one liviug whom, so far, pox* i : 
'  Chanee has not persecuted and. deceived. l » palto d 
. Bach thinks the sum of evil has, for. him, í 
i , Been more than that of good; none would be born. SL M 
To live again the life that he has led, | ; Oe E 


With all its good things and its evil, "too.. uS 
‘The life that is a fine thing is not that | END ie ai 
i Life which we know, but that which we do not ; Dad 
Not the life past, but one'that is to come— 
Next year, howéver, chance is to begin ` 
''o treat us kindly, you and me, ánd all; > : 
Next year the happy life is to begin : IN nt 
: Is if not 80 ? 
A.. ' Let's hope it is, 

. P. Now, which of all your alamanes is the viretdissk 1 
A. - This one; your honour ; have it for half-a-crown. 
P, Here is the money. — . 
A. Thank you kindly, sir! 

Buy almanacs! new almanacs‘! new calendars I 


"For the knoweldge of this amusing dialogue I was first indebt- . 
E to a French translator, M. Caro. It does not occur.in the- 
ordinary issue. of Leopardi's Poesij. , The dialogue is; however, .. | 

to be. found in the Leipsic Edition "of Leopardi's' works, p. 274. - 


i et "NES: 
* L, ` was evidently " diseased” wini¢ school” of "French poetry; eed 
. man throughout his entire life. “I'he Schopenhauer and Har tmann: have 

same máy be said of A. de Musset, - not the same éxcuse. * - 
and what has beenecalled the Wane A 
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But it was not under tho. sunoy. skies of Italy; with the? monu» . 
' ments of a great. past around them, and the dawn of a new na- _ 
tional day breaking over their heads, that men were to give an- 
ultimate welcome to the philosophy of despair; The. spasmodic 
pains of disordered livers and. baffled poetic ambitions were not. 
sufficient to engender the new birth. It was reserved for Scho- 
penhauer and his successor Von Hartmann to .reproduce Nirvana 
as a systematic object of aspiration to modern Europe ; aüd to 
offer to the dite of modern progress, the consolations that ‘satisfy ` 
the dreamers of Céylon, Burma, and Thibet. The idea has been. 
taken up in Germany with mathematical - ‘rigour, amt worked into . 
a system that-bids fair to take “the place of those of E l 
and of Hegel, fallen into decay and disrepute, The world, 
appears to these teachers, is the fruit of a union between an un- 
conscious will and the {dea on which that, will operates. Though: 
unconscious, this will (otherwise. force) is insatiably - tenacious: 
m ond even cunning ; in the pursuit of its malignant endsit.leads 
us many a dance, ‘Pleasuye, profit, the love of woman (that 
creature with long hair and short views) all these are among. the 
baits by which this truly satanic power tries to lure man away. 
from his trae destiny—annihilation. But a time of awakening - 
. arrives, Thrown into despair by the incurable badness- of his 
environménts, roused to rebellion by the-inexorable irony of fate, ` 
man turns like-the trodden worm. He perceives that -in. his own 
. will. he lias been cherishing a perfidious accomplice of the enemy ; 
and that bis.only chance of happiness is to mortify his desires, 
retire from the baffling struggle, and bear' à part with all his 
, Btrength in the final campaign. An Armageddon in Which an 
—. annihilated universe is to achieve a sinister victory, and- bury in its 
own ruins the traees:of its unrelebting but baffled. foe—stich is the. 
promised conclusion. of this singular Apocalypse. 

A strict and consistent disciple of this school would, one would 
suppose, reserve to himself the right of ending his own particular: 
share of misery. But suicide is not allowed him, for it is à coward- 
ly desertion from the ranks, a withdrawal of. some of the force,- 
needed to work out the general j programme of universal extinction. 
At least, however, he will never marry ; and in the home of 
Nihilism things are carried to that extreme of logie; for there `. 
is a Russian sect* which contributes to the cause by ‘subjecting 
its male members to a surgical operation by which they are deli- 
vered from all risk of being cajoled by the Unconscious into 

sharing its nefarious designs; ‘Schopenhauer, too, lived to the ripe 
age of seventy-two, in a state of armed neutr ality towards the sex 
-of whom Goethe said that they were as much. the better part: of 
mankind as night was of. the twenty-four hours. We afe bound, 
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however, to add that Fete vot-Hartmaar kos yielded to. the wiles- 
, Of the enemy in this respect, and has -deprived himself. of the. . 
bléssed privilege of personally furthering the- advent of that: 


happy time when, thẹ.fires of evil. shall cease for lack of fuel,’ ’ | 


The modern apostle of Nirvéna has, we are informed on the, 


best duthority,.a wife and family, of whom he may be ashamed as 
a philosopher, but is proud-as a man. 
- Schopenhauer and Hartmann are too remarkable and tos: ‘ine 


fluéntial to be tossed aside with. mere badinage. As the latter. 


. says, " Pesajmism, has béen-reviled* and-laughed at, but it has 
~ never. been ranted.” As a metaphysico-physical ` èxplanation of 


ihe world, -it is worth as much as another. All attempts. to go. 


‘beyond the. flammantia menia mundi, and.define.the unknow- 


able, must remain uurefuted. : That this particular explanation . 
has its weak points may be seen by any one who’ examines it.: 
-without prejudice, though `a further examination of the ‘same - 
kind may bring out some strong points also. It is the applica-.. 
“tion to . daily practice of. à theory which has: no. ‘peculiar - 


. practical advantages that "calls for ‘protest. Pessimism is the 
~ part of Buddhism that’ seeks’ to concern itself with practice; but 


^it has no merits that are not capable of being “dissociated from i 
"the Buddhistie scheme. and used,-as we have seen them used, by | 
"teachers who: have taken’ such. different views of the universe | 
. 88 Epictetus and. St. Paul. That we should mortify our corrupt . 
_ affections and live for the wholé«ráthez. than for ourselves, is as. 
much a, part- of evangelical Christianity as it is of enlightened . 
-'"Stoeicism. But to-base such.a principle of ethics on the .assump- 
tion that extinction is beatitude seems a different matter. It 
-` ig the system which commends itself to nations and to indivi-. 
- duals who are approaching a state of ‘senility without having ` 
. passed. through. a. virile period | of healthy activity. It offers a 


solution acceptable to the sense of failure and .of . imbecility, a 
consolation, such’ as that state of feeling alone. would appreciate. 
: Tthas been called a philosophy of despair: it might -with equal 





att 


. propriety be entitled’ the aspiration of decrépitude. It is not. | 


the attitude of the tired warrior who “wraps: the drapery of his `. 
cough around him and lies down to pleasant. dréams;" it is 
rather the.querulous anxiety of a feeble old invalid who wants 


to have all the lights in the. house extinguished, because the time 
ap, proaches when she has to take. her sleeping: draught. ? i 


'essimisin, then; may be true as an ultimate: proposition, much, 


'-a8 disease and death are true for those who have never known 






thepa by experience. That does not. prevent. it, however, from ^ 


being a mortal malady, nor, prevent'its teachers fr om being quacks 





» Readers af Lecky will, call to mind suicide under thé Român Emperórs, | 


his” remarks on the prevalence of 


u 


when they pretend to ia vo preseribing a cure "while only describing" 
a disorder. 


Among other errors, we may note the following: It is a mani-. 


. fest assumption on the part of Schopenhauer to suppose that 


phenomena are purely subjective, and do not spring. out, of any ° 
P" real existence. It is equally an assumption to lay. doin that 
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wil is unconscious, or identical with force. Force (in the physis | 


cal sense) must have had an origin, It is just as fair’ to assume - 


that this origin” was will, and that this will is conscious and the 
source of conscious willin man: If-mmy-one;cliooses to make. an 
assumption, in a region beyond the verifying faculty, *one assump- 
tion is surely as good as-another. i ^ 


. Further, it is an assumption, for which no ‘satisfactory foundation 








can be shown, that enjoyment is not positive, but a mere suspen- 


sion of sorrow, as:cold is of heat. 
-In seeking. to:prove the unconscious nature of the will, Hart- 


~ mann lias undoubtedly improved upon his original. He has also 


} 


made some interesting references to animal instincts, Which seem 


^to. him to indicate how tlis force may act wholly independent. 
-of ‘consciousness or cerebral actión.. But all depends upon the. 


definition: if by “instinct” we understand. only the inherited 


impulses as distinguished from “reason,” which is moved by. 


acquired experience, how do we know that instinct is not the 
slowly formed accumulation of the experience of ancestors con- 
ferred on organised beings-by virtue of heredity ? o> S 

. Again, Hartmann attempts to account for the-origin of con- 


. sciousness by suggesting that it may be produced by the simple 
action of organised matter on unconscious will: But that action. 


takes place’ in the case of idiots and infants without prednone 
_~. consciousness. "Evidently, the explanation is insufficient. 


In all this it is probable that the chief source of error is the 


neglect of a very patent truth: namely, that.a physical accom- 


paniment is not the final cause of the spiritual fact that it 
accompanies. Hartmann has to confess this (see his Philosophy 
_of the Unconscious, p. 403), and it bas been well brought out 
by Herbert Spencer and Fiske, 

And this brings us to the, subject of -eligton. aed morality : 
which, though perhaps not necessarily connected, are nevértheless 
traceable to the same source, The sense of duty to God and to 
one’s neighbour, without which it is not clear how society is to 
be maintained, are both instincts traceable to inherited experience. 


umijilions of our forefathers who have thought and suffered, have 
e 


queathed to us the traces of their sufferings and their thoughts, 
.Woven into the very texture of our’ nervous’ systems, One in- 


stinct teaches us awe of the UnknoWn-—not Unconscious—Will, of. 


. $. 


, 
- 
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^. which we feel our.own wills to be an.emanstion. The. other 
prompts us to exert ourselves, not for - annihilation, general or 
individual, but for fulness of integration and growth, 
. As Voltaire; after dabbling in his petulant way with pessimism, 
was forced to -conclide, “ it faut cultiver nétre jardin.” The | 
object of life is--life :— - 
Lt! d * "Tis life-of which our veins are scant— 

Life—and not death,.for which we pant, 

: More life, and fuller, that we want,” 

In striving after this fulness: of life; for ourselves as individuals 
‘as.wellas for the society of which-we are members, we find the best » 
answer to the doctrine.of the Neo-Buddhists as applied to practice. 

Itis not the less worthy. of enquiry, how such a system came - to ` 
‘find favour in modern, Europe, and what future is likely to- 
await it, Pessimism, like the Cholera Morbus, is an Asiatic 
... disease, and both took root.in Europe at about the same time. 

The mental malady is as likely to be real and mischievous as A 
the. bodily epidemic, though both one-and the other seem to 
require remedy rather than propagation. Pessimism is the 
organisation of-a morbid indolence to which man is too prone: 

by nature. In moments of abasement the bravest'may be dis- . 

| posed to think that effort is such an evil, that to cease from one 
would be to cause.cessation of the other. Those who hear this 
expressed recognise a passing derangement: probably. the sufferer ` 4 
“may do the same. But unhappily he may not, and may be 
carried away by the impulse before:it has time to wear itself 
“out: in which .case he may.call bis malady “life,” and perhaps ' 
find. the remedy in bis own hand. Stil the common sense, so. . 
despised as  '*Philistinism," will recognise disease. ` Securus p" 
Spon orbis: -men know who have been their benefactors: ` ; 
- the world judges Caesar a greater man than Cato, and from that 
judgment one sees no appeal. 

Té has been reserved for the Germany of the Post-Napoleonic 
epoch ; tired of metaphysics that ended jn no practical result ; 

. bewildered by the internecine strife- of Positivism and’ Ultramon- 
ianism; gravid with the embryos of 1866 and 1870, for whose. 
birth she bad yet made no conscious preparation ; despairing’ of 

- liberal institutionsand losing. her skill in literature and art ; to 
mature this. malady edis an endemic, and. mistake its diagnosis 
for a universal panacea,” 

With the dawn of a happier day, the disappearance. of .the 

. monster may be hoped for. It is of no use to argue that lifgg 
:'js not, a hard struggle, and repose nota thing to’ be "thought [^a 
as. an | ultimate. reward. -So far back as tlie beginning of the 


i : * Vide final note, 
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century an officer in -the old Swiss guard of France, escaping 


from the deluge of. the Revolution and surveying the chaos that 


called out the despondency of Obermann, put the matter very . 


. well in the simple language of his time:;—. — 
~ By the deep grave's unechding brink ` 
We mortals shuddering stand; `` ; 
Where, with a sable cloud, it hides — . B a 
The undiscovered land. . 
‘The musie of the nightingale = — - . ; 
We caimot bear above, : l d 
DS Only upon the mossy mound Pen » 
Fall faded flowers of love. l l 
There, brides béreaved are wringing : - 


^ Their hands in idle round ; M > 


There, orphans’ wailings fail to pierce 
"Thé inexorable growid—- 
' Ah! yet 'tis here alone we find 
''hé peace we love the best ;' i 
. Through this dark door alone we win : 
. . Our everlasting rest. 
The helpless heart that, in the world, ` 
. S0 many tempests bore l 
Can only know its true repose 
Here, when it. beats ‘no more. 


. So wrote Von Salis, lending a colour to: the doctrine of Nira 
vána.in his artless lay? But.when we turn his pages we find 


that action was in his view the only allowable title to. the - 


boon :— ` = 
Y Friends! why should womanly tears be so flowine 
Over the cheek that life's hue made so brave? - 
What can such mood be on manhood bestowing 
Would. you, despoudently, hasten the grave T 
Much that is nobler for task has been sent you 
Much that the blank of expectancy, hath, — ' 
Duty accomplished alone will content yoa, 
test overshadows the end of the path. 
. » * * * "ot 
Labour ! the wise man his labour pursuing, 
oA Glory.aud deathlessriess wait on his Way ; 
Traces of brightness remain from well-doino. 
Gilding his short and ephemeral day— ^ 
Sowing joy!s seed in the hearts that are round us 
Doiug the best that man can do to man, . cS 
Fills up the rapture that Nature-has. found us 
Clears off the clouds our horizon that span. 
Courage ! ‘our griefs, once by courage confounded 
 Freshen the soul as the rain does the fields, 
Graves, by the fuueral cypress surrounded. | 
, soon get the hue the Forget-me-not yields, ; 
Friends !, we must joy ; ^tis my ultimate Sentence: 
Joy is the Father's supremest command, M 
J oy never gave to the righteous repentence, 
smiling through roses "when death is at hand,” 


~ 
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- Schiller; too, has à similar thought :— “y o 


On the sunny heights of credence 

. ‘Joy’s bright banner lóves to wave, ` 

"a cae In the Seraph's choir precédeuce - — 
: >  ,  Greéts ug through the open grave.” oe 

Tf these sane and serene spirits. could. thus connect joy and ^ P 

death in the land of Werther and iu the days of Jena, what may s 

not be hoped from. Germans who have seen the triumph of “their 

- zrenewed Empire as it received the homage of. Europe? Already . 

we find, athang the Pessimists. themselves, - some symptoms : of a 


return 4o sanity. ,They admit that a misguided "world - has 


. . “Hitherto, on the whole, considered existence "worth. having, and 


-effort a virtue rather than à mere curse. © This, for the ptesent, 
they are disposed to attribute to. the artifices, of “The Uncon- 
scious,” who lures us on, ‘by false pretences, and for purposes 
of its own, say they ; but the robuster sense of prosperous ‘men’ 
will regret the explanation, and see in it pure mythology. What!" 
it will be asked, do you think that you can. make out a con- .^ 
spiracy of all that is good and fair to. defraud the best and 


a -Jast breed of Nature? Can she be: so malicious. a mother asto 


betray her offspring in exact proportion to the degree- of moral . 
.' and ‘intellectual elevation that offspring may have reached ? Can "n 
it -be, merély because thesé new Buddhists say so; that.thé  - 
- fountain. of suus and of systems, the source-of the-móral mystery — 7 
. . hidden in the microcosmie form of man, is nothing: but.àn over, ' 
. - grown and universal hoax? ^" 

- * An attempt, honest if incomplete, should be made: to describe 
this mal du siécle in its true' „colours, and to suggest its cure. = 
Hartmann, its latest considerable’ supporter; should be -shown to. 
-have got into his present position by reasoning with, mathema- a 
tical accuracy upon arbitrary, -not to say crazy, premises, Hé ~~ 
. has made considerable, advance. “upon his “master; being still 
. young, he may. go further ;-yet-so far he is inclined to blame a. : 
hauer, not for his Pessimism, but for the .quietism which he 
thinks -not à necessary’ consequence. His own: présent. stand- 
"point is. that he has absorbed into Schopenhauers: pessimism. 
the optimism. of Leibnitz. The union. so effected he would set 
forth in the following formula::— 

^ This is the best of all possible worlds but—no world. at ado 
"would be better.” 

: But see the absurdity of supposing that. non-existence can be 
the goal and purpose of existence! It is like Carlyle who.tauglit | 
that silence-wais the ultimate object ` of speech (and--who, if aoc 
"ds to be believed, often made it so). Did any sane: ‘thinker ever 
7 such a doctrine upon any other subject ? ? 


^ 
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What the world wants is a philosophy, not of Pessimism, nor 


2 
à: 
e: 


yet of Optimism, but oneʻof making the’ best of what is: of : 


subordination of:self to the- progress;. not the annihilation, of 
the whole. In a world of relative phenomena we must take. 
, consciousness.as a. datum and renounce thé study of what is 
' beyond, which cán never be more than: speculation and idle 
guessing, As'for Nirvdna, it may'be a dream for Asiatics, but 
rever the goal of active, effort among civilised mankind, ‘And 


in the meanwhile. we have, if we wish it, the daily bread sufficing - ` 


for our support: only we must take the trouble te earn it, and 
- to take it up. When Goethe had outlived Wertherism,, and 


matured into his acknowledged. grandeur, he once let fall'this ..' < 


little song ;— i 
* Wilt thou ever roam for treasure ? 
Look! for treasure still lies near ; 
mE ~ Only learn to seize thy pleasure, 
xs _ Thou wilt find thy pleasure near.” 
To those who find this too terre á terre for the office of philo-- 


sophy we may: safely reply, that since Bacon’s time that'office , 
has, in many minds, assumed à very practical—if you please, 8 very : 


humble—character. No longer soaring in “the infinite azure” 
of mysticism and metaphysics, it, has deigned to visit the dwell- 
ings of the citizens, the senate-house, the forum and the. 


school - To many -of us moderns, if philosophy cannot suggest .. 
à. basis of moral obligation, she need not talk at all, “And even-. ~ 
so.she must speak distinctly, and must show good credentials, - 


After the comparative failure of Schelling and Hegel, the Ger- 


ae thinkers ran to the opposite extreme; and taking their. © 


tand upon Nature, found the law of duty to be “ Content your- 
~- self with the world that you have.” . Not less cosmical, of course, 
was the scheme of the Pessimists, who, finding the natural 


state of things unworthy of approbation, pronounced the formula: - 


.“ Annihilate the world that you have”. The poets, as a rule 
sympathetic men, invite us to seek consolation for real sorrows 


in an ideal world of joy ; “Substitute for the world that you have, - 


an imaginary world which shall be the home of the mind.”. 


But the problem is not to be so solved. The-world can neither. `. 


be borne. with, annihilated, or. escaped. from: least of all the 
second.. Thus, to reconcile the different precepts in a common 
measure of truth, we have still need of another formula. It has 
been thus stated by a French. writer: “Labour to better the 


lee: that you have in conformity with its ascertained laws, by. 


- the ideal your best efforts can make, possibly the chief constituent 
' of its own realisation" ( Fouilleé. ‘Rev. des d. Mondes, 1st March 
1881). And here, no doubt, the spirit of poetry will find its work, 
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‘and bà a- . valuable o ally. Ta what has. been “sald above of the 
groundlessness of Pessimism;a$,a basis of practical’ philosophy,. ' 

the argument -has been ‘rather of an empiric than of a purely 
scientific- kind: for’ the- writer has no claim to figuré as-a sclentl- -- - 
fie or metaphysical- thinker, And the humble comments. d at 
he has permitted ‘himself are not so much addressed to the 
‘system of Hartmann as to that of Schopenhauer, who strikes one _ 
as an -evidently inferior man. “It has. been even admitted that," 
às an ultitgate theory of the. universe, Hartmann’s system. is: as 
Jikely-to.be true as any other, in a sphere where nothing can be 
ever verified. 

| The philosopher tò whom we owe it ds a man of multifold 
experience and reading ; and, excepting . for a certain roughness: 


. of ‘style, resulting probably from early barrack+training . and 


habits, his exposition is clear and agreeable;. His first great work , 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious, appéared - about 1869, and | 
went through numerous editions. -He does not there contend, 
like Leopardi - -and Schopenhauer, that there is no such thing as - D 
positive enjoyment : but he declares that it is only by a profound : 

" Mllusion that happinéss can be regarded.as.an alm. of aspiration or 
exertion. In. subsequent publications (see especially a volume.- 

óf miscellaneous essays, and one among them, “Is Pessimism 

. Wneonsdling 1") he attempted *to give a* moral application to his 
modified theory. „In the course of the“ culture-fight,” which 
‘began after Sadowa, and which still goes on in North Germany 

he took up its relation: to religion ; ; and itiş here, above all, that .> 
the .most strenuous’ attempt has beén made to revive the Bud- 
dhism of Asia and apply | it to -the wants of. modern civilise 
Society. 

With great acuteness ànd ‘well ien information, H A4 = 
“Hartmann sketches the “religion of the future,” something in 
the. spirit of Feuerbach; he assumes that all religious. schemes, 
corresponding to, and depending for success "upon, some . human . 

want, must contain some doctrine or doctrines of, at least, relative 
truth. He therefore makes a sort.of eclectic aynihésis of wliat 
^ he considers the distinctive truth of each "great religious system, 
and concludes that such a synthesis must suggest what. the future 
religious and ethiéal system of thinking man will be. As, result 
he conceives what he calls a: '*Panmonotheism," founded on a 
füsion. of the réligious - development of India with- that of the- 
Jews and Christians which shall join the advantages of both 
tendencies, with an elimination. of their errors, = 

» He does not go much into details. But the following may. bà d 
taken as the chief reasons'for his conclusion, “All religion arises, 2 
he thinks, in astonishment and fear ; and peiie views are 
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of its esserice. Without, pessimism thier cán be no real religion, 
but only cant, custom, and such ‘like, ‘Only two conceptions of 
- God are possible to the awe-struck heart: either God must S 

thought of-as external, what Spinoza calls “ transcendant,” 

He must be thought of as having the world as a nibjective 
-- manifestation, not outside himself, but. emanating, which he deséribes - 
as “ immanent.” The early Semitic races peopled the. air with 
their divine representatives ; and Jehovah, the tribal God of the 
Hebrews, having, by a selection of the fittest, established himself in 
the minds of the best men- of the place and time, stood.forth as the 
one * transcendant” Lord of Jéws, Christians. and Mfsalmans. 


\ 


In the meanwhile the Asiatic Aryans, whose earliest needs ' - 


turned their attention to the propitiátion of the powers of 
Nature, developed among their better-thinkers, the idea of the ` 
d immanent” force recognised by. pantheistic Hindus until atro- 
‘phised by the Buddhist reform into something like atheism. 
Passing by many objections which will occur to one or another, 
let us note the unverifiable nature of the two postulates. on which 
all: this.is.founded. Even as we have seen that, ‘besidés and 
between the extremes of Optimism and Pessimism, there lies a 
practical mean’ which partakes of both, and yet is neither, go 1t 
Scems clear, there is a medium between the watch-making ‘God 
of Paley, and the impalpable force of the Pantheists, But. let 


even that pass;.what of the assertion that Pessimism is of the . ' 


essence of religion and that Optimism is necessarily pagan? 
Even if. this were so, it does not seem right that the system adopt- 
ed by the great men .of Greece and Rome for some 600 ` years 
should not be as much represented in our syrithesis as that of the- 
Troglodytes of Behár. But let even that pass: why is Optimism . 
“necessarily pagan? From thetime when Job was answered out 
of the whirlwind down to our own times, there ig this notable - 
uninterrupted denial of. such a position in the constant action 
of poetry. Was David a Pessimist ? read the 104th Psalm: | 
“ Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord my God, Thou art very 
great, Thou art clothed with honour and majesty... ene Lord : 
low manifold are Thy works! in wisdom hast Thou made them 
all... The glory of the Lord Shall endure for ever: the Lord 
shall rejoice in his “works.” Was Wordsworth an ínfidel-when . 
he wrote tlie Lines .of Jüne 13th; um near Tintern pune ae 
Take for example : — 
`“ T have tá 


A presence that disturbs me with the joy - 
Of elevated thoughts : a sense sublime 
Of sométhing far more deeply interfused, E 
. Whose dwelling ig the light of setting Büng-- O 


Maier 
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‘And. the round.ocdan, and the living:air, ^. ~ f A 
And the blue sky ; and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, ‘all objects of ali thought; PA 
And rolls through all things— 


“Therefore Lam still; -— ^ S tl l PSP a 4 


A lover of the meadows.and the woods 
. And mountains; of all the mighty. world |. 
` Of eye and ear. ;--both what they half create 
And what perceive; well pleased to recognise 
To. nature and the language of the sense 
"The anchor of my purest-thoughts, the muse, NS 
The. guide, the guardian of my heart; the soul e v 
; ~ Of all my moral being.” | . l 
This may be Pantheism ; it is clearly not poda: Or Ponia 
‘The poets are ‘generally: full of a like spirit ; and it is. this. very 
character and condition of the poetic ‘method and office that 
make them so dear to the overwrought: heart of man. Not 
the poetry of Pessimism and satiety, still less the mere music .. c7 
of sense. and passion. Goethe has. said (.-Dicht-u- Wahr, YII, Bk. 
1I) that “the essentially deep and fundamental agency, the traly 
‘permanent ‘and. improving, is that which remains - over of the 
‘poet. when we have him “represented i in prose," Thatisno doubt `- 
a profound truth, which by: no means. cancels the, other truth 
diserte in; the: same passage, that, “rhythm and. rhyme are to 
be .equally honoured, being the means by which poetry first - ~ 
becomes poetry." -The master. calls our minds to see that sub- .' 


EN 


`- (stance as well as-form is needed, so that poetry may be. ultimately 


profitable to its perfect work ; and we may claim a more universal. 
weight of testimony in. support of this than any- historical ex- . 
“perience of the religious character of Pessimism. Poetry, “ con- 
forming,’ as Bacon said, *ihe.shows of things. tothe desires of 
the mind,’ ?' is the true consoler of the more sensitive and. Tuc 
of the race.’ Young people maybe led away by form: and work- 
mauship, which. are ^highly important, but not the actual blessing 
-of the.muse. Poetry is vain, atthe last, unless she makes the 
. heart in love with life. Not with its own poor life, which may be i 
dull, defeated, dying : but with the.life` streaming ‘from a -divine 
source which is neither oue. with thé world, nor external to the 
world, but of which, let me say of Whom; the world i is, for us, the ` 
only manifestation and revelation. 

Thus comforted we shall not learn despondénoy or. quietini 
from the ruins‘ of Asiatic: society, or seek comfort in its narcotic 
_ dreams. Nor shall we seek .in religion a guide to conduct, 367 «4 
‘much: as a factor for character. A man without religion is better 
than a Buddhist, though he is to be pitied also, - as mieh a8 
one colour-blind-or without-an ear for music. 
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The other line, if Hartmann can get his countrymen to follow 

it, can be started only by desperate ‘conditions, as it can only land - 

. & race who adopt it in ultimate apathy and decay, Neither will | 
they be saved by taking with them some slender viaticum 
snatched from Christianity "and Semitic monotheism. It will not 

~ be in the pretended synthesis of incompatible conjectures that 
the truth will be found ; but in a cordial recognition of Nature. 
as our mother, whose bosom is: our- resting place, as it is the 
fountain of our life, - 

Theology is a doubtful ‘remedy. for the. ills of life ; it has 
engendered monasticism, enforced celibacy, and tife persecution 
.of opinión. . But Pessimism is only theology turned inside out, 
_ and its results. promise to be almost the same. 

. It only remains to add that this strange moral malady. shows 
no symptoms of reappearing in its native country ; and the fact - 
is of good omen to those who have. undertaken thé charge of 


- 


~ -modernu Indian. thought. The masses, in their dull and hopeless  : 


circumstances, do not seem to value life highly, but they are certainly 
not under the influence of any formal philosophy. The great body 
of the native. bourgeoisie live.on in contented conventionalism, 
pursuing the practical ends of existence, without time or capacity 
for thought; only in old age do théy seem to turn to devotion, and 
then in the mechanical routine of. almsgiving and sacrifice, of 
going on pilgrimage, and. of dying. on the bank of a sacred . 
stream, Among the classes influenced by the «universities, there ` 
are Vedantists, | “Theists, Agnostics, but. of Pantheists or of Pes-. 
simists we do not hear. 
. It seems then that the conditions requisite to make this disease-- 
E epidemic are peculiár to a country where.the leaders of society are ' 
conscious of arrested social development or of social decày.: It is. 


not- found systematised and diffused’ among savage tribes or among ^^: 


communities stirring with active aspiration and busied in remuner- - 
ative work, It- requires, ‘amongst other factors, a sense of failure 
brooding over an apparently: stagnant medium; and its general. 
and permanent adoption indicates a moral atrophy arising out of a 
half-contented impotence, which need not have ended in despair 
if it had not bogun by. being over | confident, 


H G, KEENE, 


N. B.—To as causes :of. Germán national despondency mene 
joned in the text, might perhaps have been added the military 
Bforms of Stein and Hardenberg. Their recent.results have been 
-so.startling, that the time may be hardly ripe for a sound estimate 
of their essential character. . But it may be safely said that the. - 


© 






~ 


^ tó stop. But it is- retrogressive’ for all;that. It has not yet had 
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“substitution of vest soldiering for the system -of professional - 
armies can never be a step-in the ‘direction of “social: progress, but 
the reverse always. And it causes so many losses and sufferings 
that it'is probably fair to count it among the causes of a morbid 
disposition . towards pessimism: France “has now imitated her 
rival ; and, indeed, it seems hard to say where the movement 4 


lime to make the French’ unhappy ; indeed, it may. never do so. 
Not only is their, national “liveliness opposed to Pessimism, but 
Ahe fact that the land in Eraneé is divided among -five . million ` 
families, naturally. leaves a.làrfernümber of men disposable for 
military, employ than a more complicated gocial economy can ever 
do.. It may therefore do, less harm to the»moral health of s 
‘community, in the case of the agricultural nation, with. 


~ ‘stationary population, than to that of a country where ae an 


-and manufactures combine, with a constant^flow of emigration, to 


"keep up the dpi E of free labour at-home and abroad: 
Ei " ` H, G. K. 
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Arr, IV—HOW THE PORTUGUESE OBTAINED A FOOT- 

; ING IN THE ISLAND OF DIU. | 

How tlie Portügueso obtained a footing in the Island of Diu; slew Bahádur 

Shih the Sultan of Guzerat ; took possession of the town ; were besiéged by 

the Guzeratis, and also by Suleyman Pasha with a-Tarkish ioc which, after 
ee the siege, departed again to the. Red Sea, 

OSLEM authors allude: very briefly, and Ed of them ` 

also incorrectly, to the everts now to be deserlbed in 

some detail, and especially to the circumstances conuected wlth 


the déath "of Bahádur Shah; a tragic aceldent which ought to ` 


have engaged their attention more than it appears to have done. 
~ Abul Fadl in his, Akbar-namah; gives a very short account of it; 
^ Ferishta who devotes scarcely n. page to it, confesses at the end 
of his narrative that the “ Tarykh-l Bahdédur Sháhy" from. which 
he had obtained his information, not having enjoyed the benefit 
` of revision, contains many errors and cannot be trusted. whe. 
" author of the “ Mirat Eskandary" is of the same opinion, but 
. gives a somewhat better, although also only a brief, narrative of 
the end of the Sultan Bahadur Shah, The “ Asia Portuguesa,” 
written in Spanish, by Manuel de Faria i Sousa (quoted also 
by Briggs in his." History of the Rise of the Mubummadan 
Power in India,” vol. IV. p. 135-138) contains a more circum- 
. stantial account; but that which occurs in De: Barros (Decada 
— quarta, parte segunda, Liv. VIL, Cap. IV. et seg.) although sub- , 
stantlally the same with the preceding, embraces all the other 
"events to be narrated in this paper as well, and will serve as 
. our guide, although some allowance must, be made for the bias of > 
an author who was describing ‘the prowess of his own countrymen. 
The Portnguese had much “trouble in Obtaining a footing in the 
Island-of Diu, situated very near the coast, in the Gulf of Cambay, . 
and in 1581 even a fleet’ commanded by the celebrated. Viceroy . 
Nuno da Cunhá liad -been ‘repulsed from it, - 
Preliminary rémarhu — “Times, however, soón' changed, and’ what 
could not be ‘effected by- force, overtures of 
amity accomplished. Bahadur Sháb, being much distressed by 
. the attacks of the Moghuls under the Emperor Humayüu, and 
—having lost a portion of his dominions,: bethought himself of. 
juvoking.the ald. of the Portuguese and allowing them to construct 
a factory on. the Island of Diu in order to enlist their aid 
against the Mochuls, with the intention, however, of djecting them 
after recovering “his power, 


œ 
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— In view of the amicable overtures just mentioned, Bahádur ^. > 
Shéh,. seut a letter to Martim Affonso de Sousa, the command- ` 
-ant of Chaául, a' Portuguese fort about thirty miles south-east 
.of Bombay, inviting him to come forthwith to Diu in order. 

. ‘to treat- with him on a subject, of great importance to the. ,; 
-king of Portugal, and also despatched a similar invitation to - * 
:the Viceroy, Nuno da Cunhá. To show his sincerity, Bahádur 

Sháh sent, with the envoy who bore these letters, Diogo de 

"Mesquita, Lopó Fernandes Pinto, and Diogo Mendes, with some . 

.other Portuguese, all of whom had .been his prisoners in Cham- . 

paolr. On the recelpt of the letter, Martim Affonso sailed with - i 

` three catures (small armed vessels) and sixty men, but was not — 

a little surprised to meet, in the vicinity of Diu, Simo Ferreira, 

who had been seht by the Viceroy on the same business, and had 

“not touched at Chaul. When both arrived in’ Diu, the Sultán 

was much pleased. to see.them, informed them of Kis affairs, and - 

asked about-the Viceroy. He required ald, he said, to defend himself @ 

. against bis enemies, and. the most important -would be the 
‘company of Martim Affonso, in whose valour he had perfect confi- ` 
‘dence, in “return for which he would allow .the “Viceroy to - 

. bülld.a fort In Diu ; but as the Intter was further off at Goa, ` 

he~had called Martim Affonso to aid him, if the Moghuls should. 

‘attack chim, as well as to consent on his part to the con- 

struction of a fort, and to the drawing up.of a .treaty of 

peace. As Sim&o Ferreira had brought full powers from the ` 

P" uS ^... -, Vieeroy to conclude a treaty, the Bultán | 

reet petween the stated that tlie fort might face either. the land’. 

BaMjaarBhén. © S or the Bea, and be of any size, and on any spot «—; 
21 2 that might be selected. The text of the . di 

treaty was as follows:—  . E uk d cR 

. ©The King of. Cambay agrees to pive a site to the King of 

Portugal in the Island of Diu, that the Viceroy may build a fért 

wherever he likes on the side of the bulwarks of the séa, or of . 

the land, .of any size whatever. He also_-considers it proper - 

to confirm. the donation which he has made to him öf Bassein, 

." with its lands, and rents, as they have contracted. te P 

' "On condition that.all the'ships from Mekka, which were, fn. 

` virtue of the previous treaty of peace, obliged to sailto Bassein; — 

: shall, as formerly, be allowed to sail to Diu without any impe- 

diment whatever, If, however, a ship desires to sail to Bassein 

of its own accord, it may do so, and ships of other parts may.) . 

éome and go where they like; all, however, must navigate with ^ «X 

" passports, | A NE. b od i 
“That: the horses from Ormuz, and from Arabia; which- accord- 

ing to the preceding treaty, were obliged. to go to Bassein, shall - 
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come E .Diu and pày dutiés to the King of Portugal E 
to the custom of Goa, without the king pürchasing them, and 
their owners shall be allewed to take them where they choose ; 
but the horses taken: from the Gulf to the interior of the country 

"^ shall pay no duty whatever, dE: 
^ * Another condition is, that the King of Portugal shall levy 
in Diu no duties nor rents, except in the said -fort and bulwarke ; 
all the duties, rents, and jurisdiction `of the inhabitants of the 
land pertaining to the Sultán Bahádur. 

à . “Moreover, neither the: King of.: ‘Portugal, nor his icky: shall, 
by his command, make war; or cause damage in the Straits of 
the Red Sea, nor in the Tocalities of- Arabia, nor shall any prizes 
be taken, and all shall. navigate: in security. Should, however, a 
fleet of Rumys, or "Turks; he E the Straits, ib may be attacked 
and destroyed.. 
|; ©The King of Portugal ini Sultán Bah&dur shall be friends 

f each other's friends, and foes: of. each "other's foes, and ‘shall 
aid each other by sea aud by land. with. all their forces, when 
invited to do so. 

The last point'^ was, that, if any person; owing money or 
property to the King of Portugal, should. pass iuto the territories 
of the Sultan Bahadur, he was to cause hir to be surrendered, and 
the Viceroy was to-do ‘the same, if any one indebted to the Sultán 
Babádur should pass over to the Por tuguese. ` 

After drawing up this treaty, which had been see by the 
Sultán; Martim Affonso sent it: to the Viceroy by. Diogo Mesquite, 
^ whom an ambassador- of the Sultán also accompanied with-a letter. ` 

Nuno da Cunhs had also received an offer of alliance on the - 

= “part of the Mogul: Emperor; Humayún who made him large promis- 

The 'Viooroy pays a C7 but he considered it better to accept that ` 

' visit lo the rey Pa Diu, Of Sultán Bahédur, “who was in possession 

_ and is allowed to build a of. Diu; and sailed to that island, which: 
foit, e c hev reached In October 1535, At the 
entrance of the harbour he was received by Nina Rao,* the com- 
mander of Diu, a relative of tlie Sultán, and by many nobles, who 
congratulated him: on - his, arrival. : After disembarking he was- 

| taken to the Sultáu, whom he found reclining on a couch which 
had nó ornaments, except golden legs, in an apartment without 
any other "furniture whatever. The ‘Sultan himself’ wore a 
simple-dress of white ‘cotton’ eloth, and . lind near him ten ‘or 

" iwelve gentlemen, one: of whom, apparently seventy years old, 
‘and a brother: of the .Emperor of Delhi, sat on -the in 
. floor near the couch with: another man of mye blood, whilst the , 


* This: name ought: probably. to be tion of Nar ayam. 
spelt Nana, a wel known contrag- 


*. 
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"rest stood, becsiuse in the preseuce. of the Sultán. of- Guzerat : 
. only kings aod sons of kings might sit. "When the Viceroy 
‘entered “with ‘the forty nobles he had brouglit with him, he bowed . 
to the Sultán, as soon ds he perceived - -him, and the nobles like- 
wise. "Thi& courtesy was acknowledged by the'Sultán with B» 
look expressive of pleasure. "After a brief conversation:on general - 
topics, Nuno da Cunbá took.leave of the king, and establishéd 
‘hie quarters on the sea-bulwark, which had been gaily deckéd. 
and adorned with the flag of Portugal, In further interviews _ 
with the Sültán he requested the Viceroy to ‘send, one: of his 
captains to take from the Moguls a fort-on the river ludüs, tlie 
name -of which .was Varivene; and for this purpose the Viceroy 
‘at once despatched: Vasco Pires de: Sampayo with twelve fustas (pin- 
5aces), and some brigantines, manned by five hundred Portuguese, 
.. "The Sultán also desired that the city of Broach might be defended `- 
against the Moguls, and Dom Gonzals. Continho: was Bent ther 
“with another flotilla. . - 
As soon as Nuno da Cunha’ had ‘obtained. the bulwark - anu ; 


*. ,the site on which the fort was tó bé, built, he hastened to 


.. collect the materials necessary for. the purpose, which detained him . ' 
tillbéyond the middle of November, On the 20th of that month, 
which was a Sunday, he assisted; with all.the captains, nobles, 
and the majority of the people, at the celebration of the mass, «i 
"after which he turned the first &od.for the digging of the - 
‘foundations; which were carried on with such ‘speed, that-on the : 
-lst December, the-festival of St. Thomas, the Patron of India, . 
Nino da Cunhá laid the first stone of the fortress, under whioh’ 
he ‘placed some gold. coins, the. nobles adding’ many more to 
_ please the Viceroy. - Great festivitles took place, with much noise E" 
of artillery, trumpets; kettle-drums and bag-pipes? The Sultan, £ en 
to wanifest his pleasure -and_.to show that the work was going; ` 
on with his consent, at once despatched fifteen thousand gold 
"-pardáos to Nuno da Cunhé, as a present fòr the labourers, many of __ 
- ‘whom he‘had himself sent, The nobles, too, worked like the ^. 
.-rést. of the people, and were all divided into squads-or messes, 
‘the-captains of: which. vied; with each other who should: providé . . 
the best food in'his mess. In this manner the number of men was . 
-augmented and the work expedited. A bulwark. of which -Garcia ` 
‘de Sá was in charge-=named afterwards the rampart'of Sant-lago— 
' advanced more than any. others, because he constructed the whole pai 
- of it, and spent much money. The work was pushed on. with-st~“¢ 
Taek zeal, that the fort was completed in the month of February | 
1536, and ‘provided with artillery and a garrison of nine: hundred -' | 
i Portuguese, over whom Nuno- da Cunhá appointed Manuel de 
Sousa captain. E 
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"As the Sultán iot probabl y supposed that the Portugues would - 
be contented with a factory, he must have been not a little sur- ` 
acta uei prised to find that in an incredibly short time ` 
ing allowed ue NT they had -falsed a fort and garrisoned it. 
— built; Nuno hasan inter- Not being able to remove it, he bethought 
d ith Nim and de- himself of masking it, by erecting a wall 
' . A between it and the town, with the intention 

of adding ramparts after the departure of Nuno da Cunhá4, from 
which he might, in case of need, attack and take the fogt. He nc- 
cordingly sent. Nina Rao, the. eaptain of Diu, to thg Viceroy, to 
inform him about the, projected wall. Nuno da Cunhá held a 
council with his -captains, which decided that Fernio Rodrigues 
.de. Castello-branco should be sent to the Sultán with .à mes: 
sage, that, as thè Portuguese were in possession of the fort 
and he of the town, there would be no necessity for a wall. 
~of. partition, The Sultén replied that he meant to erect the 
“wall inorder to prevent scandals between lis people and the 
Portuguese, without breaking the friendship existing. 'bétween 
him and the King of Portugal Thus, messages. passed to and | 
fro," till the Sultán at last informed the Viceroy, that lie had. 
not by the tréaty of peace become a subject of the Portu- 
guese, but, had merely allowed them to build a fort, and they: 
now meant to hinder him from erecting a wall on his own land, 
Thereupon Fernáo Rodrigues was ordered by the Viceroy to. inform.- 
him that he laboured under a mistake If he imagined Nuno da 


Cunha would consent to the building of the wall, The Sultan ` = 


was so displeased with this curt réply that he would at once 
~ haye wreaked his anger -on:the Viceroy, bad he been. able ;- but 
as his power had become very limited and the Moguls were: 
marching on Cambay, he feigned indifference, and waited for an 
opportunity to take the fort. 
Not many days ‘after this. little misunderstanding, Nina Rao 
-again conveyed a friendly request of the Sultán to the Viceroy, 
to give him the Portuguese troops he had promised to march 


against the Moguls; but Nuno da Cunhá excused himself on the ,. 


| ground that if was now winter, and that he would see what-could 
~ be done in-the spring, whereas in reality he fearedt hat the troops 
might be treacherously destroyed. The Sultan complained that 
the. Viceroy was unwilling to fulfil his promise, but hinted that 
he would have his’ remedy. Nina Rao also had hinted that the 
--~Sultan intended sailing to Mekka for the purpose of, invoking 
thé aid of the Turks; and, a council having been assembled by 
Nuno da Cunhá, the conclusion was arrived. at that the intention 
of the Sultán might be really such, and that a personal interview 


with bim ought to ‘be arranged, Both parties sailed to the -point . 


=` courtiers beneath... There the Sultán- reproached the Viceroy | 
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-of Diu, the Viceroy in a barge, accompanied by Martim Affonso ` 
de Sousa, Manoel de Sousa, D. Gonzalo QOContinho,: Fernáo - 
Rodrigues de Castello-branco and J o&o da Costa, secretary’ to the 
. Viceroy,: whilst the Sultan arrived in another with four or five 


of his courtiers, ` - — i 
When the two barges met, Nuno da Cunhá entered that of ihe f 
Sultan, and both retired to the poop, leaving the ‘nobles and | 
. with not underetanding the-agreement as he did, and the, Viceroy, | 
being, or feigning to be sick, requested the Sultán to: allow Fernáo - E 
Rodrigues, who understood the matter well, to reply for him. 

This noble explained that his Majesty had not understood the 
agreement, and informed him that the fort which he had given 

- permission to build,.was but an imperfect structure, different 
from other—real—forts; “moreover, that the gifts granted Rá 
Sovereigns ought to be -unconditional, liberal, and not-such a 

would bring neither honor to those who bestowed, nor socer. B 
to those who received them. The fort would be as profitable to | 
"his Majesty as to the Portuguese, who were there only to serve him 

and to die for him if need be, The troops for which his Majesty ` 

. asked, if they were uow to be given, would be of no u&e, because 

it was the winter season, in which no campaign might be ünder taken, | 
but in the spring, when the troops could be of use, as. many A 
as he might require would be given; this the Viceroy would do 


_ for his M ajesty even if no agreement whatever had been made. 


The above reason and several others appeared to satisfy the 
Sultán, and he returned to the town and was quite reconciled to | 
Nuno da Cunhá, who, having made all necessary. arrangements, “~N . 
went to the Sultán to take lenve before he departed for Goa. He A 
informed him ‘with due compliments that he had left Manoel de 
Sousa with a garrison and ammunition, more for the -purpose of 
` serving his Majesty .than to guard the fort ; and that at any time 
he would be ready to ald the Sultan with the whole power: of the 
‘Portuguese estate of India, The Viceroy also expressed his : 
pleasure that” his Majesty had again-recovered a portion of his 
dominions, hoping that the favour he had conferred upon the King 
of Portugal by granting. a site and permission to build the . 
fort, would become a source of greater security to Diu and trane - 
quillity to his possessions. . After making these- offers and ‘re- ` 
marks, with’ others suitable to the occasion, the Sultán and the 
< Viceroy. parted very great friends. Nina Rao, the uncle of the-« 4 
Sultán aud captain of Diu, apprehending that the Sultán might '' 
some. day 'compass bis death, as he had done that of many 
others, requested the Viceroy, Nuno'da Cunh4, with much. secresy, 
to give orders to Manoel de Sousa to adimit him, with bis family, 
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into. the fort, in case of necessity, because he dreaded the 
inconstaricy of the Sultán, The Viceroy, delighted to enjoy the 
confidence of .so high an officer, complied most willingly with his 

` request, and recommended him to the caré‘of Manoel de Sousa. . 
j~ After having arranged all these matters, Nuno da Cunhá, on the | 
20th March 1536, sailed from Diu for Bassein, where he arrived 
with his whole flotilla ; and, having inspected the palisades erected 
there, by .the advice of Antonio Galvao, be praised him much, 
and, to do him ‘honor, ordered him to turn the first sod and 
lay the first stone of ‘the fort, and, leaving Garcia,de ph to finish 
‘the work, departed for Goa, where he was received with much joy, 
since he had in one trip augmented the estate of India by the con- 
struction of two such important forts as Diu and Bassein. = 4 
After some months had elapsed, reports were from time to time 

. brought to Nuno da Cunha that'the Sultáu 
Nuño. da Cunhé again of Guzerat, or of Cambay, as the Portuguese 
Peele ' . preferred to call him, was making earnest 
preparations to take the fort of Diu ; and, whilst Nuno da Cunh& 
was preparing to sail there himself, in order to ascertain the true . ' 
state of affairs, an -embassy arrived in Goa from the Sultán, 
headed by Mir Muhammad, a man of great authority,:to whom the. 
Sultan confided his most secret intentions, and who was aware of the 
treason’ he meditated. With him came also Shákü, who had 
already been sent before with another embassy .to the. Viceroy. 
This embassy was received with much honor, and a Persian, . 
Khájah Pirkuli by name, a man much honored by Nuno da’ 
Cuuhá, and .known as a loyal friend of the Portuguese, was 

- appointed to keep it company. The substance of the businéss 
í on which the embassy had come, was this—The Sultdn- desired . 
“to inform the Viceroy, that, as he had a long journey :before him, 
and did not know when he might return, he was anxious to com- 
municate certain matters to him concerning the security. of hig 
possessions, and therefore. politely requested. Nuno da Cunhé 

to pay him a visit as soon as possible. _ . "E E 
Having received this information, Nuno da Cunhé instructed 
KLlájah Pirkuli, and requested Shákü, whom he considered a 
friend, to ascertain from Mir Muhammad the true intentions of the 
Sultán, as he had attempted to buy up all thé rice and 
provisions ia and about Basseiu,'so that the Portuguese could 
obtain none, ‘and appeared also to contemplate attacking the 
fort of Diu. These two gentlemen seb about executing the 
P^ Sommigsion by giving one day a banquet, with good wines, to the 
ambassador, Mir Muhammad; and, thé three being alone at table, ` 
Firkuli aud Shaki began to speak ill of the Portuguese, saying 
that they had never acted with justice and. had inflicted much 


m 
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‘injury upon: the Muhammadans, Furthér, to ensnare. the ambass .7- 
-sador moré, and to elicit from him what- he knew, they blamed ` 
the remissness of the Sultán Bahadur Shah, who, being so powers ~ 
ful and rich, “had left them alone, whereas the whole affair might 

. be'finished in one hour by capturing the Viceroy, because, when. 
‘he. was taken, the whole fleet would surrender at once as well ds. 
. the fort. The Viceroy, being taken prisonér, might be put in & 
Cage; and serit to the Turks ; ; and in this manner the fame of. the 3 
Sultán of ~Guzerat would spread over the whole world. . The.. 
 -ambassadc having partaken freely of wine; and being exhilarated 
by the sallies of his two. conipanions, both Moslems, ‘whom: he 
now: considered-to be his most intimate’ friends, replied. with much . 
glee, that this was: just what-the Sulian had determined to do; 

lie would, in short, invite the Viceroy with his captains to a ‘country- 
. house, surrouüded: by à strong wall, on the mainland, where he 

` would make them prisoners, or, if this could not: be dore, he would” ss 
have,them killed jn a house in the town A Portuguese ‘who c 
understood the language had, howéver, been stationed in the room - ^ 
adjoining the banquet-hall, noted everything that.had been spoken, 
And reported.it to Nuno da Cunbá.  . | 
When the Viceroy becamé convinced of the’ Sultán’s . inten- | 


 :'Won&, he determined to do his utmost to take him: prisoner, 


either in the fort, or on. his own ground, with the. aid of 


~. -gome brave nobles carrying secret arms, He kept his plan to- 
. " himself, but, assembled à council of-his captains: and of.some 


“notables of Goa; to” wlom he explained the general reasons for 
which he would have to’ sail-to Diu, and’ more particularly that 
he had been requested by the Sultán to do 80; One of the chief ^^ 

^" “yeasons ` that'- hastened bia departure was, that .the Sultán, . d 
‘was occupied in the fitting "out of numerous fowing boats, 
"gud that-a fleet of Turks. might likewise arrive, and much money , 
chad -been sent to Mekkah; as also appeared afterwards. - ' Accords. - 
ingly, Nuno da-Cunhé- replied. to the ambassadors, that, in. order .- 

‘to serve and “to please the Sultán, he would set.out as speedily 

~ as possible, in spite of his sickness. and. the climate of the town - 

‘of Diu, which was unsheltered, and, being much exposed to winds, 

unfavorable to his health. “The ambassadors wished to'sail in his: 

* gompany, -but Nuno da ‘Cunha. sent them away with: presents, 
‘because he Had been informed in a lettér from ‘Manoel de Sousa, 

' that they-had instructions to take note of everything he might: do — 

during the voyage. After the ambassadors. had departed; Nuno 

ida Cunhá&-fitted out a fleet of forty sail, many of which were | 

' Jarge’ships, galleons and galleys, and-sent word to Martim Affonso de 

Sousa that, before. sailing to, Malabar, he would. pay a visit to Diu, 

which he did, departing frorn Goa on the 9th- J january 1587; When u 
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Nuno da Cunhá reached Bassein, where he spent five days, and pro- 
vided.his fleet, with various necessaries, he found there a captain 
of the Sultán's with seventeen fustas. and other rowing boats, 
and to his qüestion why he was there with so many boats, the captain- 
ppliéd that the Sultán had ordered him to obtain information 

about certain pirates of Onore, and some Moguls of Broach, 
Nuno da Cunhá surmised the true reasons of the captain’s 


presence, but' dissembled and offered him some things which 


might be useful in. the service of the Sultán, provisioned the 
fort in conformity with the suspicions he entertained, left Ruy 
Vaz Pereira in charge of it, as commander, and sailed on the 6th 
of February, in the company of the captain of the Sultan of 
Guzerat with his fustas; but the latter soon separated on pre- 
tence of -taking in water from the shore, and -sailed towards 
Cambay.- - 


... Nuno da Cunhá, being aware that the Sultán was hunting 


on the mainland in the environs of Diu, sent Diogo de Mesquita, 
even before he left Bassein, to apprise him. of his arrival; 
but the. Sultán anticipated him by despatching to Bassein his 
private secretary Sant-lago,". who, however, did not find . Nuno 
da Cunha there, but overtook him at. sea, when he had nearly. 
reached-the island of Diu. . When Sant-Iago made his appearance 
on board, the Viceroy feigned to bé mare sick than he really. was, 


.# This man was originally an 
Arab, and had become the slave of 
a Portuguese soldier belonging to 
the fleet. when Nuno da Cunha 
sailed to India. ‘He found him well 


skilled in several languages,. and 
- xemployed 
‘various occasions that required no 


him as interpreter. on 
secrecy. -Afterwards he gave him to 
Simao Ferreira, who took him to 
Guzerat, or rather Cambay, to per- 
form the same duties. By his sagacity, 
and thé discretion of his conversation, 


Sant-Jago gained their favour. The - 


Sultán- Bahadur Shah was so pleased 
with this man, that he induced Nuno 
da Cunhá to part with him, on a 
former occasion, in'exchange for some 
Portuguese prisoners, so that he re- 
mained with the Sultán, heing by 
some considered to be as good ‘a 
Musalmán as he, whilst Sant-Iago 
himself sent, word that. he was re- 
tained by the Sultán against his own 
wish and yearned in his heart to -be 


in Goa to participate in the sacred 


ceremonies of .the church. At the 
same time Sant-Iago insinuated him- 
self into the favour of the Sultán by 
many 'flatteries, telling him that 
the Portuguese could do nothing but 
rob by sea and by land; that the 
whole power of all Christendom could 
not be compared with that of'the 
Sultan ih extent of land or wealth, 


.and that hé could easily expel the. 


Portuguese from India. Sant-Lago 
rose by degrees so high in the esteem 
of the Sultán, that he not only made 
him a present of 10,000 pardáos for 
an outfit as one of his captains, but 
gave him also a yearly allowancé of 
40,000 Pardáos on condition of his . 
maintaining a batallion of 450 cavalry, - 
and appointed him captain of the 
renegade Portuguese and Frenchmen 
who:lived under the Sultan’s juris- . 
diction. He was one of the most' 
favoured captains of the Sultán, who 
bestowed upon him also the title of ` 
Faraüghi-Khán. Sm 
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and received him in bed, as.a rtise to delay: an interview. with the 
`- Sultán, while be walted for Antonio da Silveira, to arrive in a galley 
which had lagged behind, and thus gaia time, Sant-Iago being 
a, Christian, having already had many dealings. with Nuno da 
Cunhá, and enjoying great favour with the Sultán, was on a Wee 
these accounts -received with much politeness on board. Afte.. 
conversing on general subjects, Nuno: da Cunha 'bégan to draw 
out Sant-lago' s opinions on special ones, and succeeded i in eliciting 
. from him the hint that “the Sultén had as yet no claws, but. 
as soon a&®he got them, he would scratch Nuno." These words 
confirmed the suspicions of the Viceroy, who already: knew the 
character of the Sultán, and was aware of his meonstanoy and 
` yacillation in both what'he said and what he did. 
. After Sant-Iago had departed, Manoel de Sousa made hig 
appearance on. board, the same night, without any body on shore 
suspecting that-he had left ‘the fort. In the course of thé CON- a. 
versation about the Sultan and his intentions; Manoel de Sousa 
. informed Nuno: da Cunhá, that he-héard from Nina Rao, the 
captain of. the town of Diu, that the Sultan meant to make 
a present of the Viceroy' to the Turks, after capturing him; and 
~ Nuno replied, laughing :—" I hope to God, that just the contrary ` | 
will take. place, aud that his evil intentions will be broken with 
his head.” After settling.a few affairs requiring immediate 
` attention, Manoel de Sousa took Jeave, and the poy determined 
to await the ar rival of Antonio de Silveira. | 
C The next day, the 14th February, Nuno d Cunhá ud 
about ät random; expecting Antonio de Silveira, - who shortly 
made his appearance; ` and` both. arrived at 2- Ppa. in front ^ 
of the town. Anchor had not yet’ been cast, when a fusta 
of.the Sultan artived, with a present. of venison which he had 
sént-from the. mainland. . Tt consisted of more than twenty 
antelopes, accompanied by a message that the animals had been 
killed in the chase-only the ‘day before, and would ‘probably be 
a welcome. gift, because sailors were fond of fresh. meat. The 
antelopes, were all laid out on the deck, but they’ were. much -torn 
- by the claws of the panthers which had hunted them, and did not 
present a pleasing sight. On this occasion Jofo Paiva, the favourite 
purser of. Nuno-da Cunhé’s fleet, said :—“ Please God, your lord- 
Ship will see your enemies dead like this melancholy venison," 
These words, unwittingly uttéred at the time, proved to be the 
prophecy of a tragedy, which took place not more than two 
hours later in the very fusta that had brought the antelopes. l 
After Nuno da Cunhá had gent back ihe messenger of. the 
Sultán with his best thanks and compliments, Manoel de Sousa 
arrived in a catur, , saying that the Sultan had come froma the 
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mainland and was much pleased that the Viceroy had arnved, © 
Nuno da Cunhá charged. him. to -inform. the: Sultan that 
he would. very soon pay him .& visit, but that on account of his 
sickness he lad not. yeb put. foot on-shore; Manoel de Sousa 
jad not yet departed when Khájah Safar and a son of one of 

re chief captains of the Sultan Bahádur Sháh came on board. 
wo them, he, too, feigned sickness, -but thanked them -for their 
visit and charged them to deliver the same message to: the Sultdu ' 
as he had already given to Manoel de Sousa, It happened, 
however, in spite of all this, that the-intentlon of Nunosla Cunhá |. 
to pay a, visit to. the ‘Sultán was frustrated.by the latter him- ` 
self, who, crossing the narrow channel from the mainland to 
the town, met the fusta: which. had . brought the venison, as well as 

‘Manoel de Sousa and the two visitors, and, being informed by ` 
them of the Viceroy’s sickness and of his request to be on 
that account excused for not having disembarked and, paid his 

Myespects to the Sultán, replied :—'' As friends are sick when 
people do not go to see them, I shall pay a visit to the Governor.” | 
Accordingly he'stepped'into the fusta with eight or nine of his 

‘captains and only two pages, one of whom carried. his short; broad 
sword and the other liis bow and arrows. Manoel de Sousa, seeing - 
this; also stepped into the fusta with the Sultán, and sent a page - 
in the catur to make haste and inform the Viceroy that the Sultan’ 
was coming to pay him a visit.. The Sultan ‘followed, however, so 
quickly, that he arrived almost- immediately after the message, and. 
there was scarcely time to: spread carpets over the places through 
which he had to’ pass, and for Nuno da Cunha. to put on a 

-robe and lie down: on a bèd with a velvet-like crimson coverlet. 
As soon as the Sultán stepped on board, the noise of- the trumpets, - 

"kettle-drums and bagpipes becamé so' great, that. nothing else 
could be heard;.: Diogo do Couto states that the Viceroy received 
the Sultan stretched on.a. couch, but secretly armed and with. 
a sword near at hand. Jodo de Barros, however, asserts. that he 
came out to meet the ‘Sultan when. he. stepped. on, board; the 
galley, and” that the Sultán, seeing: him énfeebled and much 
changed. by his: malady, said :—'* If I had known that your sick- 
ness had made-you.so weak, I would have sent: you. word not to 
rise from your bed; but. as you, have already done so, let us go 
and sit down in your room," and, taking the arm. of Nuno da 
Cunhá, assisted. him into his-cabin, no others entering besides . 

Abe captains of the Sultán, two pages of Nuno da Cuuhá and - 
Jo&o de Paiva, who locked the door. The Sultan took his seat - 
on, a chair placed- foar him, Nuno da Cunha on some silken pillows, 
end the captains:on the carpets. The: Sultán began the con- 
versation with. inquiries about the Viceroy’s: intentions, abort 
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. the. voyage,’ aout “what he “had brought, and other : geheral - 
. subjects, in which a good deal of ‘time elapsed. - 

- Marioel de Sousa; “aware of. the -evil- intentions: of the Sultán, 
and: -also, of- the determination. of. Nuno da» Cunliá. to obtain 
"possession of ‘his’ person, becaine ‘uneasy: at: the length of -this 
i interview, and,’ suspecting that something untoward might ha 
- ‘happetied,. bethought; himself of-ascertaining whether ‘such: wa 

.* really:the cage, ' y ‘sending Jorge Barbosa; a: “page of Nuno da’ 
‘Cunha, with ‘a request for orders how to act-in this ‘emergency. 
This youth presented" himself at tlie low window, close to. which 
the Vieéroy was“ sitting, - but; whilst’ tlié latter . inclined ^his.ear to 
_ listen’ to the “message, the Sultán, who’. suspécted danger, : felt, 

perhaps mechanically, fox -hig poniard. With his hand, and. Sant-Iago, 
"who acted as’. interpreter, guessing hiš: intention, said to: Nuno 
' da. Cunhá :—“ Sir, dò Hot, listen to any messages, but. pay’ atten- 
"tion to the: Sultén, who is speükingto you.”.. Nuvo da Cunhá 
- motioned tlie boy: -away:with his:hànd; turned. to the Sultán, : anda 
: at, once; understood. from:. thé! Sultán's: “countenance and posture 

what. was ‘passing, in his. mind... ‘Thereupon the Sultán rosé:and ap- 

proached the door, near which the captains-and nobles with some:of 
;, Whom-heé was: Acquainted, ‘were ‘standing; and entered into -conversa- 

tion with'them ; Nuno da. Cunbá'also'got:up, called for João de Paiva 

, and; ; leaning otf his shoulder, said. to! Bimi—; Telk Manoel de Sousa: 
"oat ónce^tó. follow thë Sultán, atid endeavour to take him: to the 






.- "fort 'in"order to. show him" how he. has prepared {t.for “his service; 


; LT -will“send ‘all the captains to accompany. the Sultán. with their 
caturs and-vessels- 4o. the fort, and he is: not to be allowed: to 
depart till I arrive." With “these words, the Viceroy let. go the 
-shoulder of Joño de Paiva and followed the Sultán till -he' left. 
the: ship; ‘after-mutual compliments... : . x 

"Whilst the Sultán was stepping on board his. vessel, “Manoel 
“de Sousa émbarked iw- bis own: catur, ‘according: -to: the orders © 
` Jóño de Paiva had -Drought: him,-and, when he shook hands with 
- the Sultan," ithe Sultan, finding. them. cold, said.:—* How is this; 
-sir, affairs are £o.: hot, and your hands so cold?” Manoel de 
Sousa teplied :—“ These are- the hands of a man who has 
-ibeeii-living élght days on low diet, and F hope to'God, that: they 
. will-yet: appear'to you to bé very warm." . Within the’ short time 
“of an hour;-however, they bécame altogether cold'in death ; so litile 
are-men aware: of.;what is to-befall them. After the Sultán. 
“had taken bis départure, Nuno: da Cunhé turned, and; seeing -His. 
“nobles aid captains round hin, ‘said :—“ Genilemen,. what “are 
you aboüt. that^you do not accompany. the Sultán as I com- 
mmahded2 -Embark,- aad : follow Manoel de `: ‘Sousa ;" -and diu 
iilieyed-In in great haste, EX 
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L When the nobles, who were in. the ships, had observed that 
— à Bultán.had paid à visit to the galley, of-the Viceroy, many : 
P. them,. too, presented . themselves, and, the impression 
ping. generally current, that- the Sultán: intended. to take the . 







they considered that it would’ be best to capture | him and kill him, 
and that there could- be no better- opportunity to execute this 
design :than when the Viceroy had him in his power on the galley. 
Manoel, de : ‘Sousa, too,. was, of that.opinion when. he sent the 
. page: Jorge Barbosa to Nuno, da Cunhá for orders, # When the. 
Sultan .departed, ‘the nobles kept. their .. eyes upon him, and gave- 
Nuno da: Cuuhá to, understand. that they would be ready . to 
carry out his orders, It appeared to him, however, that the proper ` 
opportunity . for. executing his project . had. not. yet arrived.. 
Probably he thought that it. would be neither honorable nor" 
y. chivalrous on -his part to abuse the confidence of the Sultán, who 
Phad come. to visit him as, a friend on, board the galley, accom- 
panied. by nine persons only.: He may also . have .consideréd_ that- 

it would not be:proper to compass,the murder of a king, 
without ' ‘assembling. his council and obtaining its assent ; but 
‘there had been-no:time for. such a decision, because. the Sultán had 

. paid “his - visit; quite, unexpectedly, and the ‘Viceroy had-as yet 
communicated: his’ intention. to no- one, ‘except Manoel de 
. Sousa, to. whom, however, he had given, no . instructions: about. 
. the manner.in- which the Sultan was to be captured, As the 
‘Sultán. possessed: an :army in the. town,. said to-consist of 50;000 

. . men;. and. a numerous. fleet, it would ‘have -been dangerous to 
attack him openly by. land: or by sea, and the abovementioned 
1 orders, to endeavour to -get him into the fort, appear to have 
~ been’ given by Nuno da Cuubá with the intention of executing his 
. design there, It was, indeed, executed, but in an. entirely different 
manner, as will immediately appear. . . i 
The galley: of Nuno. da, Cunhá, which the Sultán had. left, was 
one.league distant fróm the town,; ‘and, as the fusta of the. Sultán. 

. -Was rowed better. than the catur of Manoel de Sousa, the latter 
fell back, but. signalled from, a distance as 

iti E Baba if he had a, message to deliver. J'he-Sul- 
rat, bs cl ars ptum understood “what, was misant, EOR l 
| * 7" éd his;crew to stop rowing, that.he might 
n a Mu -hear, whereon Manoel,. de “Sousa - shouted 


rt of Diu, and to «do all tlie il he- could to the Portuguese, ~ 


p io Sant-Iago, whe ‘was’ the interpréter : :— Tell tlie Sultád to - - 


' please to step-over intó-my catur, which is. not.soiled. with. blood,* 
-and whilst we.are on the way, I wil show him how I have 





va M OC —M 
^'* This, being the same fusta in tò the ‘Viceroy liad: been brought ; 
i which the present of the. autelopes may have been soiled by their blood. 
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^ přepared: ‘the. fort for his sérvice, as the Viceroy ordered” me.” 
"These" words ‘displeased Sant-Iago, who replied =“ Tt is not wort} a 
while-to'tell this to thë Sultán.” ' The latter, however, seeing DW 
‘interpreter. more ‘displeased: than the words seemed to warran{ 
' iüsisted on their. plain meaning being givén, and then’ “asked -M 
“Why ‘should’ I “noti gó” to the forb?? « Why not, indeed ?" - 
' cofitinüed: Saint-Iago; »: ; because |t appears they want -to make 

` your majesty^a' prisoner," -“ A prisoner’? ” ‘replied’ ihe Sultán, 
* just: tell "the ‘captain: tòt come: into: the ‘fusta.” As the;catür - 
. of Manoel e Sousa “touched” the'.fusta--of the Sultán, and he; 
eüdeavoured ; ‘to. leap’ into'"it,' his foot. slipped, .and he fell-into' 
the sea; "One of his pages, however, leapt after him into the water, 
‘and càught him; and he ‘was, with the'aid of Doigo-de Mesquita,: 
lifted into’ the fusta. of the Sultán, and, wet as'he was, placed before - 
liim. " Thát. very" moment a " fusta; containing’ Lopo: de Sousa 
-Continho, Pedr'Alvares de Alineida, tho Ouvidor general, and Atto- 
hio Correa, who'‘had‘seen M anoel de Sousa fall.into the water and. - 
wished to save fiim, "rrived." They redched .the.:catur of Manoel 
” dé Sousa, and using, it- as a bridge, passed: across it,:and rushed. 
with great haste into the fusta of-the Sultan: The latter, seeing them 
"éohiiné in stich haste; ordered: the, courtiers nearest. to ‘him to kilt- 
Mangel dé Sousa. Diogo de Mesquita, who understood his.command; 
having leátned' Something of the language-whilst-a captive ‘of the 
same "Sültái ‘Bahadur, aud who saw Shahab-ud-din Aga,:the -son- 
jatlaw.of: Khájah: Safar,” ‘stabbing. Manoel:de Sousa with the. dagger 
with which hé Killed him: How ‘assaulted. the Sultán, and wounded: 
him. The ‘Sultan’ shouted Let us kill him Flet:us kill.him ?? 
These words becamé, asit were; the'signal-for a general! hand-to« 
hand fight: between:the Sultáh's courtiers and the Portuguese nobles, ` 
the first victim, in which was the Auditor-General, Pedr’. Alvares. 
de. Almeida, who defended himself. váliantlys-as: long as his. life 
- lasted, and’ whose corpse was ‘thrown: into- the sèa, like. that- of 
'.Manóel' de. Sousa.” 'The'other three, namely, Lopo:de Sousa 
Continho,. “Diogo dé Mesquita, ‘and - Antonio Correa, -defended . 
_ themselves only with their swords, and were in:the greatest. peril - 
“That they were not wanting in courage, is evident from théir having 
Killed “six of the Musalmáns, who.-were numerous before ‘being’ 
thrown ‘overboard, badly wounded.’ They were, picked up and 
Saved by’ the’ "Portuguese who arrived in their’ fustas and. 'Catürs. 






-* ‘Phe Sultán; frightened tó.deàth and amazed, could do nothing: 


E look, at the” fray ; the ‘page who bore his: arrowg and: bois 








Ux "phis was “an Italian renegade "which may be ‘Khijak Jof ^. r iaa 
from Otranto, according to Manuel “alge. bui we retain the Saf wo De 
- e Faria-i-Sousa. (E. IT, P 11, cap, I, Barros. jr frin. c x 

: 166) who spell his. Name Cojezofer k iot 


^" 
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an airen (Alexij) youth,. éighiéen years of age, seeing. his. 


master so perplexed, never lost. his. courage, but, shot his arrows with 
such quickness and precision, that: he seemed to discharge them - 
by. pairs, killed ia a trice Antonio Cardoso, Affonso Fialho,. 


as well as the. page of. Manoel. de. Sousa, and "wounded. João 
BI arto Tizio with Martin de Castro, and ten or.twelve others. 


He would. have killed them all, if a musket-ball had not struck : 


bim, which só frightened. the rowers of. the caturs in which 
the nobles were arriving, that they, did not venture to approach 


the fusta of the Sultan, -who. could’ do nothing but order his , 


- people tó row: to the town, 


While this strife was going on; three ‘oats, full of armed T " 


whom the--Sultén had kept at: Mangalore,. happened, to arrive. 


When they saw the Portuguese fighting. on their fusta, which. 
they recognized, and heard the shouts o£ the people of the town, 


who were looking at the spectacle from the walls and high places, ^ 


— they hastened fo: attack the Portuguese, but, having approached 
them toe closely, -had no opportunity ‘of disehar ging their arrows or 
‘taking aim with their guns, and were forthwith boarded by them 


» ~ 
. 


and engaged i ing hand-to-hand fight, in which many of the Musal- . f 


mans .were thrown overboard, so that. they. again retreated from 
the fusta of the Sultán; which, ‘being: disengaged, was now, -by his 
command, directed towards the town, where he hoped to escape. 
-But another. impediment., presented. itself, in the shape of a 
eatur arriving from the Portuguese fort. in great haste, and 
“commanded by. Captain Bastiáo Nunes, surnamed Pantafasul. 
‘This captain had a berzo.(small cannon) on- board, and fired 

^ .into the fusta of the Sultan, killing three oarsmen ; the. fusta, too, 
. being pierced, «could make. no progress, and the ebbing .tide 
` eaused it to drift. towards the Portuguese. vessel, . In this. emergency 
the Sultán thought it best to save his lifé by swimming, and jumped 


m 


overboard, followed by all. his courtiers, but. very '800h, getting | 


tired: he^ shouted: for help, pronouncing his own name, “ Bahádur, 
Bahádur." A cavalier‘of Santarem, Tristão de, Paiva, by name, 


recognized > him, and, approaching: in „his , fusta,. reached. out an 


oar, which the ‘Sultán : eagerly grasped, . -but another Portuguese 


of the .same -fusta ‘struck him with. a pike, whereon ‘algo. others 2e 


did thé same till he. was killed.- His. body. floated on. the 
“water for some üme,. till at. last it sank. It could not be recover- 
éd, as neither could that:of Manoel de. Sousa, in spite, of the 


diligent search ofdered all along those shores by Nuno da Cunha, : 


who. desired to inter both.-of them according tO their. rank, 'and 
Dr the commemoration of: the event. 


. Jo&o de Sant-Iagó reached.by. swimming a Portuguese rampart | 


"on the ‘bar at the entrance of^ the harbour , and shouted: iu | order 


we 


- 
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E be: ergata and saved, but; was killed, Ktiájah Safar,. ana uv 
,. was likewise swimming, reached a fusta, iùn which were Francisco 
- de Barros de Paiva, Antonio Mendes-de Vasconcelles; and Antonio . 
‘de. Soto-miaior,:the last mentioned ‘of: whom’ recognized him, . * 
stretched ‘out - bis hands. and : "pulled him -out of the"water. Be 
recovered from. his wounds;-and proved afterwards.’ very: üseful to nm 
“the. Portüguese, as he possessed müch: information concerning” * 
. thé affairs ‘of :Guzerat,' In this fray several Portuguese: ‘nobles 
- also; lost their lives, as wë. have: already mentioned; ámong 
these Was "S. youthful "cavalièr, Alvaro. : Mendes- by name; - Who 
. had, ‘with two companions, 'éntered a fusta‘.of: the Masalmáns, 
most of :whoni weére' slain. whilst^ others jumped overboard, but 
"he, being:struck by an arrow in- the stomach, perished, : “and: in 
all. tlie “boats : -théré were ` matty wounded Port tuguese, :Of the 
Müsalmáns, ‘as-became afterwards known, more- than oné-- hundred. 
‘and forty perished. ; ' some’ of their corpses were washed ashore: a 
tlie tide, though noné ‘of ‘ther ‘happened: to`be per&ons-.of note. ^ 
OF the eaptáins of the Sultán who died, and ‘all. of.-whom: Were ` 
- high: personages,. “the: principal | “were Eskander ‘Khan, a native ` 
^ "ef ‘Mandu, LangartKli&ü, the son of Maluk Khan, Shab4&b-ud-din 
Aga; son-In-law-of . Kbájah. Safar; surnamed- on. account;.of his . - 
bravery, “the -tiger of the world, ”*Minasem, the great chamber- ` 
| lain of the Sultán, the Hindu, Gopal : Rao,. father of Nina. Rao,’ 
the €aptain of, Diu, ; ‘and. unele'of the Sultan, with several other 
“men of high. estate aud income, -~ i ' 
“Buch was thé tragió end of Bahádur Shah; ‘the. Sultán of Gusta, 
Fa hick: ole; : place - .on tiré T4th Februaiy 1537- (3rd Ramadán 
943). ‘He: was inured’ to‘ the - hardships : cof “wat and possessed ~ 
‘good ` camiiiandere: ‘for his -troops,--Had."hé. followed the advice 
of wise: ‘counsellors; he might- have :become- more - powerful ; but.” 
- hex. was. partial: to that of: men. who bad*more vices tliau virtues, 
morg ‘boastitig than courage, atid’who- flattered him most; such. 
, as Ramy™ Khan, Faranghi Khán ‘(alias Sant-Iago), and. others ` 
p ‘that; kidney. Bahéidur Sháli- was of middle stature, but, his. 
limbs being broad ànd.fat, he-appeared shorter than he: was ; his 
complexion, which he tüherited ftom*his mother, a Hindu: “woman: = 
of ethe. Rajput caste, was ‘somewhat dark. His face ‘was broad, 
his eyes lar Be. and prominent, but-his physiognomy not unpleasant. 
He could jump, and' run. ‘swiftly, 5 was vain of his. agility,’ ran. - 
' about ^on battlements “and. on: the- tops of walls, inviting others 
-+6.do.the same; and. JE ‘they "refused, ealled ‘them : cowards, ^ He 
E [| spoke. three- or" four languages very well." He was so liberal; tliat. - 
‘he, knew not liow to, give little; and upon ‘his. captains; among: 
‘whom: were some . foreigners, he’ bestowed large " estates, whilst | 
he raised others from very low positions to, bigh. E He 
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Nuno da ‘Cunhé, in consequence of 
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“was SO conceited that he felt pleased when people spoke of him * 


in his presence. as if. he had been Alexander the. Great, but never 


* 


lost his spirits: in reverses of fortune. Thus, in his first. Interview .: 


with Nuno.da Cunhá, the latter thought .ptoper to make some: 
„consoling -remarks aboutvhis defeat. by the, Moguls, but he replied, . | 


that war was after all nothing more than gambling, in which a 


master of a large fortune, lose everything he.possessed, or” again 
recover it; remarking, at..the same time, that the greatest loss 
inflicted upon him was that of his; favourite mugician; which 
could not- be made good. by his whole kingdom. . Afterwards it 


„appeared that the said musician was alive, and the Sultán invited 


Nuno. da Cunhá to rejoice with him. His want of foresight, of 


pay. a visit to Manoel de. Sousa. at night in the fort .of. Diu, 
and: to-venture with-only nine courtiers on. bóard .the galléon ‘of 


We have already mentioned. above that the people of the town 


. were:from their housetops spectators of the contest;on: the. water,. 


"Nuno da Cunhs takes “DUE When they learnt its issue and were 


possession: of the-town; apprized of the death of the. Sultán, terror. 


Jesues proclamations, to- overpowered them to .such a degree, that 
exculpate himself for the : : MP ! 

"death of the Sultán, and. they thought of nothing except how to save 
makes a treaty. witihis their lives, and ;a. general: stampede took 
successor. É "PM 
land. But as the captain of tlie town instantly took many- vessels 
for the mother. of the Sultán and for himself, and the principal 
inbabitants of the town did the same for themselves, the bulk 


“of the people had uo,other resource than to flee to, certain fords 
' ef the island, where the water, was very, shallow at low tide, aüd 
pass over to the mainland. As.the inhabitants believed that as. ’ 
-soon as Nuno da Cunhá.entered the town, he’ would not spare their 


place with the intention of gaining the main- ' 


, experience, and his fool-hardiness alone could have induced him :to . : 


which rashness he lost his _ 


` 


lives and would pillage everything, they were in such-fright;and haste; -` 


that they took away only what property they could on ‘their: backs- 


and in their hands; but the armed rabble, miscalled the army of 


‘the Sultán, were terrified most and fled furthest, even after they had 


. escaped from the island ; while the prisonersig the jails, all of whom 


„and the.shipping with a proclamation, that. he would allow fifty. 
"vessels to depart without let or hindrance, but that they must first 


had been released, did the sames When- Nuno da Cuünhá was in- 
formed .of this universal scare, -he: sent Kliájáh: Safar to the town 


obtain passports from.him, on pain of: being captured and, losing 
their property, fe ss ta ust tors ulus 
. The next day the Viceroy sent other proclamations to the town 
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| by Khájal Safar to’ inform the ‘habitants, that - he granted 
- * security of life and property to all who would remain in: their, 
"houses, and that any merchants who might have gone to the 
mainland, might safely retürn aud take care of. their. pos- 
sessions ; prótection to all being: guaranteed in the: serviee of his 
king aud master D. Jo&o, except to armed men, who; if discover 
ed within the limits of the town, would forfelt their lives. Procla-: 
‘mation was ‘also made that no Portuguese, of whatever quality 
or condition, or person in the service of the King of Portugal, 
should entew the town, or injure any inhabitant, or make him 
captive, on pain of.death. These proclamations so assuaged- the 
' fears of the people, that the majority of them returned 1n threv. 
. or four days to thelr houses, -In the’ hurty of their flight they - 
had cropper many things in the streets, but their homes had 
_been pi laged by their own countrymen, A: Portuguese bombar- 
dier, “Framengo by name, was the only European who infringed - 
the aw, by forcibly depriving a Guzerati of a gold ornament ^— 
` and he was hanged for it, and the article returned to its owner. 
“This act of prompt justice pleased both- the Hindus and the 
' Musulindns so much, combined with the: moderation of not 

“pillaging the town, that they believed Nuno da Ounhá to be a 
. Just man who éould not have encompassed the death of the. 

Sultán from covetousness, and that the latter must have lost his 
. life through his own. fault. . 

- Nuno da Cunhá came on shore with thrée catur, leaving all the 
armed men in tlie: ships, to avoid frightening the natives, and 
tddk up his quarters in. the fort, which was garrisoned by twelve 
hundred men, After hearing mass, the Viceroy - assembled al > 
the captains- and chief officers: of the fleet, whom he -harangued, 
and to whom he explained that the town of Diu had, by the /7 
death of the Sultán, fallen into his'power, an event the acliieve- 
ment of which the king had'so much.desired, After his speech, ` 
which appears, from the ridiculous and bombastic comparisons 
instituted - between the Indian expedition of Alexander the Great 
-and the Portuguese exploits; to be at least partly apocry phal, 
Nuno da Cunha, ‘conversed familiarly - with the captains oh 
: various subjects, among them the government. of the town, 

^ as well as the immediate arrangernents ‘which it would be neces- . 
sary to make. “It appears to’ have been the custom of Nuno da 
.Cunhá always to consult his captains, and it was also his fortune 
. -that most of tbem' agreed to whatever he proposed. In the present -= 
instance Antonio da Silveria de' Menezes was elected captain of - 
the town of Diu, not so much because he was his own brother-in law, 
.büt-by cómmon consent, on account of his fitness for the position. 
The. names of the civil aud military officers appointed on this 
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occasion are. a ‘faithfully recorded by De Barros, but do nob 
enlist our interest, and may therefore be omitted.’ 


After having. made the appointments abovetnentioned, Nuno i 


dà-Cunhá considered it proper to offer his exéuses io the mother 
-~of the Sultán, who was at’ Novanagar; with. Nina Rao, the cap- 
tein, of Diu, for the death. of her son. He averred ‘that. the 
event itself was a mere accident, which happened on account 
of the death of Manoelde Sousa, : and was far from having ‘been 
planned by the Viceroy himself; for, had he entertained the inten- 
tion of killing the Sultán, he might easily have done’so when he . 
was alone with him in the.cabiin of. his galley. ` : He also requested 
the lady to remain where sho was; as no harm would befal 
the kingdom; but if she. wished to take up her abode in‘the 
town; he would, entertain the same loyalty and' respect for her | 


as for a princess allied to his king and master D. Joao, tha- 


-King of Portugal, Al these fine words were, however, lost upon 
the Sultán's mother, who, ` being deeply grieved, Md 
refused to accept the message. ' | 
. Padlocks: and seals.had been put upon all the houses of the 
Sultán and of hís mother, in addition to those which .were already 
upon them, and. an inventóry of all the- property contained in 
, them was drawn: up by Antonio da Silveira, Fernão de Sousa : 
“de Tavora, the secretary, Jodo da Costa, and Estevão Toscano, 
Factor of the fleet, with his clerks, and the whole property 
entrusted ‘to the keeping -of the: Factor, Antonio da Veiga, All. 
the gold, silver, and coined money _ found in the houses of the - 
Sultán- and of his mother is' said to-have amounted to twelve 
^ thousand parddos, besides some jewelry, ‘brocade--and silk 
cloth. Those, who knew of the great treasures of gold, silver, 
. precious stones; plate, golden caparisons f for- Horses, gems, &e,, 
kept by the Sultán's father in Champanir, besides the. booty 
‘acquired by Bahádur Sháh himself in his campaigns. against 
- Mandu, Chitore and other-flaces, were -astonished at the small- 
ness of the property found. - lt is asserted, however, that the 
officers who madé-the inventory stole much, and the character 
of Nuno “da Cunha” himself was ‘calumniated, but- tlie scantiness 
- of the property he left to his heirs, is a sufficient proof of his - 
poverty. It is also to be- taken 'into- consideration that the. 
Sultán had spent large sums of money. “in his contests, which wére 


numerous; but the Portuguese,” although. disappointed . in the ^: 


peasure they had found, were amazed at. the quantity of war- _ 
Tke stores they obtained in the arsenal, and thought they could. 


-not spend them in twenty. years, . These consisted of gunpowder" ~” 


“and of materials for. manufacturing it, of fire-works, ‘of muskets, 
of countless bows and arrows, and of all kinds of ‘ammunition, 
. . ud 12 
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many saddles for horses, and’ rich shabracks for. them, arms of 
all sorts, as -well as provisions of-every kind. The fleet, consist 


Ing of one hundred and sixty sail, nunibered many beautiful galleys, - 


. galleons, transports and fustas, all of which were extremely well 
fitted out. The artillery of the fleet, as well as of the arsenal,— 
consisted of a: great -number of very large cannons of brass, 
Aand many more of iron, and among them were also. three basi- 
lisks* of large ‘size, one: of. which Nuno: da. Cunbá sent to the 
King of Portugal asa curlosity, -> - 

It must shave beéu a preat hardship to the inhabitants that ` 
they were not-only prohibited fròm- leaving the town, but that, 
the Portuguese authorities had actually taken possession - of all 


the merchandise they- could “lay hold of; and stored it in the f 


custom house; accordingly Nuno da “Cunhá assembled, the 


chiefs of the people, and informed them ‘that he would return 


the confiscated. property, and: allow. all the natives of the place 
 . as well as strangers to come’ and ‘to go, and to trade as they © 


liked.’ He assured them that he had issued his proclamation,.. 


‘prohibiting the emigration of.the inhabitants, lest they . might 


a 


depart full of wrong impressions and scándalous reports ‘about | 


. the unfortunate. death ‘of the'Sultán, and unjustly tarnish the 
good name of the Portuguese, He assured them that, being 
‘the governor of this“ portion: of India for the most. Cliristian 


and virtuous. sovereign of Christendom, . who desired that hig 


"officers should. in: all. things adhere to truth and honesty, keep- 
ing their promises towards” all kinds of men, from the smallest 


trader-to the highest princes of India—he. wished’ to justify what ` 


he had*doné ‘according to the orders of-his king, but especially 


with’ referénce to the matters concerning the Sultán Bahádur 
Sháh, which -hís- -majesty had ‘specially “recommended to. him, ' 


ordering him to do “his. utmost for the maintenance of peace, 


-and ^to givé ‘no catise for breaking it. The Sultán had, however, : 


been so-hard to please, and- so "ill-intentioned, that he did not 
care. for peace, and preferred: to entéFinto an alliance: with the 


Turks, the foes and rivals in India ôf the King. of Portugal. . 


Nuno da" Qunhá further stated’ that since 1529, when he had. 
come to India, till the present year. of 1537, he had made all 
i possible efforts to. gaimthe « confidence of the Sultán, who, however, 
- trusted a "Turk more, a8^it, is well known that he’ intended 
to hand over to’ Rimy Khádü-not only Bassein but even the 


' fort of Diu, where he had- found shélter in his troubles, with-. 
' out. which he would have been compelled to go into exile — 


Mekkab, whereas the great concourse, of ships, the increase of ’ 
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dide, and the révenues accruing from the customs and other 
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. duties of this island bade fair to make good the losses süs- : 


 tàined from the Moghul wars, aüd to promote the welfare 
. of the whole kingdom of Guzerat. In spite.of all these ad- 
..vantages, which were &o' manifest, the Sultán lived at enmity 


with his own subjects, had but little Intercourse with “them, ~ | 


followed bis own impulses, and, instead of associating with men of 
honest intentions who loved their countr y surrounded himself with 
villains of low extraction, and constantly fomented intrigues, with 


the princes of the Dekkan, the King of Calicut, and the chiefs. - 
along the coasts of Arabia, against the Portuguese, which were - 


to. have resulted in their expulsion from India, by a general league 
against them. To show that these statements were not of his own 


invention, Nuno da Cunha produced the correspondence discover- . 


ed among the papers of the Sultan, and of his treasurer A’bd-ul- 
Qader, He also informed ` Khájah. Safar and the other nobles 
~~present, that, whén the Sultán paid him a visit on his galley with 


some courtiers, he was already aware of the Sultan’s plan to invite | 


-him to a banquet for thé purpose of making him prisoner. or slaying 
him, and. that, had he been so minded, he might easily have done to 
the Sultán what he had intended to do to him ; but. that-he-was 
ready to suffer all things in obedience. to-his King s or 'der never to-use 
any. deceit-or-bad-faith in his service; it appeared, however, that 


God had allowed the Sultán to kill Manoel de Sousa, in the manner : 
Khájah Safar had seen; that the strife might aiise In which the 


Suitén himself lost his life, in fulfilment of "divine justice. 
Nuno da Cunuhá had a document of justification drawn ‘out 
In' Arabic and Persian, which Was signed by Khájah Safar, by the 


^ principal merchants, and by tlie Qadys, that the Sultan Bahádur 


,.Bháh had lost his life by his own fault, and not by order of the 
Viceroy. Copies of this justification were sent to the princes 


f 


of the.Dekkan, to King Narsinga, to' the King of Ormuz and . 


other chiefs along the coasts of Arabia, and were intended also 


to discourage those who had conspired with the late Sultan to ` 


expel the Portuguese from India. 
To ‘allay the fears and ‘apprehensions of the people, Nuno da 
Cunha. allowed ‘the government of tlie town.to be continued 


nearly in thé same manner as during the lifetime of the Sultán, . 


whose servants contirited to draw their pay as before ; alms were 
distributed to.the poor as before, and the. lamps in the mosque 
Were lighted; great care was taken not to scandallse the people 
out all the dues and rents flowed -henceforth into the treasury 
of the Portuguese government. Asto judicial affairs, Nuno’ da 
. Cunhá ordered the people to elect their own judges according 


to their usage, without, however, being permitted to condemn any ` 
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„person to death, oxaept afte stating thelr reasons to him, and 
consulting Nina Rao, the captain of ‘Diu and the queen-mother 
of the Sultán who was at Novanagur., She, however, obstinately 
‘refused to accept this compliment, or any other overtures of 
' reconciliation, by not listening to any message; but, being 


apprehensive ‘that Nuno da Cunhé would at last take umbráge—- 


at her obduracy, and forcibly deport her when he left. Diu; she . 


. fled from Novanagar to a fort called’ Talajah , though she afterwards 
repented of having done sos ` 
Before the news of the Sultán's death had reached Mirán 
Muhammad Khan of Kandesh, his néphew, and son of his ‘sister, 
Muhammad Zemin Mirza, the brother-in-law. of the Emperor 
Humayün, hastened to obtain the throne of Guzerat, and march- 
ed by the way of Talajah—or, according to Ferishta, of Ahmada- 
` bad—with a view of meeting the queen-mother and’ obtaining 


her assent, As he had, however, two thousand cavalry with him,. 


the Rao, who was with the queen-mother, refused to give him- 
admittance into the fort. He thereupon stated to him, that, having : 


^. heard of the unfortunate death of the Sultan, he had’ come ‘to 5 


. receive the commands of the queen-mother, as he was prepared 
- to. Sacrifice his own life to avenge the death.of her'son, The Rao 


Sultan, and, promising io infórmi lis mother,- left him’ in. ‘his 


. - camp. After a while the Rao came out of the fort with the... 


reply of the queen-mother, that she felt greatly touched by the 
offer of Muhammad Zeuiáu Mirza, but that she had for the 
present no other occupation than, the shedding of tears and 
bewailing the loss of her son; wherefore she would have no- 
objection if Muhammad Zemán Mirza. were'to return to Mandu, 
. whence he had come, as soon-as convenient. 

Indignant at the treatment the queen-mother had accorded : 
him, and the indifference with which she had viewed his offer 
of assistance, wishing neither to see nor to speak to him, and not 
‘even giving him admittance into the fort, Muhammad Zeman 
Mirza was determined to revenge himself upon her. Accordingly 
he féigned that he was returning to Mandu, and, having learnt 
that, not feeling herself secure. enough where she was, the lady 
intended to. "betake herself to à place of greater safety, he took up 
his position in a secluded locality through which she had to- pass, 
and there he deprived her of all the gold and jewels she had saved 
from Diu, leaving her only the most indispensable articles for 
. -the prosecution of her journey. But he did more ; knowing that the... 
‘escort. of mercenaries, mostly Persians and Arabs, who accom paniet 
tle queen, followed her only for the sake of pay, he promised - 
. them double allowances, decoyed them into his own .service, and | 
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d them. to meli him Sultan of uadi whicli title ‘he 
assumed at once-when he made his entry into Novanagur. , Fully 
aware that the Portuguese-could greatly aid. him in his enterprise, 
Muhammad Zeman Mirza at once sent off a, messenger to Nuno: 


da Cunha, to inform him that he had been élected 1 Sultan of m 


-7&uzerat by more than six thousand men; and that the Sultan _ 
Bahadur Shah had left nó sons; but that, even if he bad left any, ` 


the people hated him so much for his: cruelties, that they would: . ' 


prefer to see a stranger on the throne rather than his own progeny, 
He requested Nuno da Cunha to accept. his friendship, ‘and to 
believe that the kingdom -belonged by right to the Empire of: - 
Dehli, for which reason already his brother-in-law the, Emperor: 
Huinayün had laid claim to it; as, however, he did;not wish to 
pérsevere in his enterprise without the aid of the Viceroy, he. 
requested him to favour it, by ordering the Khutba h to. be recited 
after prayers in the mosques,“with his name as the new Sultan of ' 
_ Guzerat.*, Nuno da Cunha received the messen ger honorably, * 
“and, after some negociations between the Viceroy with his captains 
on the one side, and. Muhammad Zemán Mirza on the other, the 
latter gave his assent to the following treaty :— . af 

e ‘Muhammad: Zemin Mirza, Sultán of Guzerat, giants to the - 
King of Portugal, the whole coast of Guzerat constituting a belt | 

| of two leagues inland, with the.inhabitants thereof, and all the . 
harbours, beginning-from a the town of Mangalore [in the Peninsula 
of CambayT as far as the Islind of. Beth ; nnd in the same manuer~. 

he grants the town of -Daman. in the Gulf of Cambay: with all 
the lands and pergunnahs, the jurisdiction, and the rents according ' 
.1o the registers, as fàr as Bassein, | 

- “If the king, of - Portugal desires to coin niey for those 
localities and make it currönt. in Guzerat for his. own profit, it 

-isto bear the insignia of Muhammad. Zemán. 

*. All the ships of war, as well as transports of -the late . Sultán 
Batiádut, whether they are loaded or not, -and wherever they 
may be, are to be. surrendered to the Sultán Muhammad Zemán, 
who will in none of his ports allow war vessels to. be built, but 
only such as serve for the transport. of: goods. 

“ Horses arriving by -sea,.will pay the same diteri as they do. 
at Goa, and these duties will be for the King of Portugal. . 

* Slaves. escaping from Portüguése or from Musalmén territory, l 
will be mutually surrendered.. _ P 

“ Any. Portuguese. found travelling in the Sultán ce territory 
without the license of the Viceroy of India, or of-the captain of. 
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‘+ Th this he at last succeeded, the [i.e Portuguese] authority, W: Ers- 
Khutbah being read ‘in his name im kitie “Baber and Humayun,” Zon- , 
the: Sefa Mosque at. Diu under their ‘don a vol. II, p. 97 RN d 
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- Diu, or of Bassein, will be made prisoner and gent to the Portugues ` 
authorities. - 

. * Merchants shall travel about with their gode. without lot 
or hindrance, even if there be war between the Portuguese atid 
the Guzeraties,. nor will the duties: bitherto exacted from: them. bà. 
demanded, ` 

* Muhammad Zemán. _preseats’ the King of Bortugal with the” 
couütry-house of -Melique situated at Novanagat.” : 

"This treaty was drawn up in the Por tüguese ánd Póráian- 
languages, with the signature: and, seal. of Muhammat Zemád .. 
attached. The. latter, moreover, algo paid fifty thousand pard&os 
‘for -distribution among ‘the soldiers of? Nuno dà' Cunhs, who 
promised -to -aid him to. obtain the throne.of : Guzerat, Muham-. 
mad- Zeman’: was, however, .soon: defeated ' by the .partizans’ of: 
.. Miran’ Muhammad -Shah .Farakhy, ‘nephew of Bahadur Shh, 
; aud fled to "Sind ; the new Sultán Miran Muhammad enjoyed 
& reign .of. -only six weeks, and died during the" same year, spot 


ka in which his uncle Bahádur Shéh had lost his life. ° 


" Nuno da Cunha had éonceived the highest esteent dos: hajah” 
.. ‘Safar, bécause he had greatly aided tlie Portuguése i in pacifying the 
. town of Diu by liis ability .and. iufluénce, ‘and by the authority 
E hé-enjoyed among the Müsalmáns ; where- - 
C Eth Sofar gus to. fore this “Viceroy recommended Bim, : -béfore . 
. forces; bésieges fho-Island  ^départiUg for-.Goa,. to Captain. "Antonio da: 
| HEEL Silveira; who treated him “most; M. 
' o the forts ru , and. lived with hint on. the best: terms. Out-" 
2:5V'5 wardly -Khájah Safar was loyal and "devoted 
to the Portugüese ; in his heart, howevér,he brewed mischief against 
them, as became" “evident: from his sudden disappearaticé*.during ^^ 
the ‘night, about: the. end of: April 1537. . Being a man of large i 
‘property and mercantile enterprise, his movements excited "nó ^ 
‘suspicion, his vessels. arrived or: departed, laden with goods, aud | 
he had even bégun to build several large houses in the town, He. 
had prepared all his plans so cautiously, and executed ‘them so 
skilfully, that nobody was aware of his. ‘departure until it" became - 
known that - he had. xémoved his. wholé "property, with his- 
numerous wives, children and servants, . Khájah Safar. went: first - 
to Surat,- and “then to “Ahmadabad, where the new Sultan Mirán ` : 
‘ Mubanimad held his court; and to whom he. offered “his. sérvices: 
"against the Portuguese, representing. that they could easily bà 
expelled - from Diu. He ‘stated that they had not even suffi . 
cient: water in the fort; and that it would take a; year £0. com=~ 
. plete - the _ reservoir. they. had begun” to -construct ; Also tthe“. 
bulwark. of the town of. thë Rümys, ordéred to be. puilt by ihe" 
Viceroy, Was: att very low; and- could. mot be defended. He. 
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remarked. ‘further, that the Portuguese being few in number,.in the’ 
island and the town, they could not defend, “them against Moslém . 
soldiers, many. of. ‘whom were éven now there, disguised: as mer= - 
chants., When the Portuguese, said he, abandon the. island’ with the 
—tówn. and retire to the fort, they. will-not be able to live on account 
- of. the want of water already’: mentioned, and . moreover, added : 
the: Khájah, he was cértain of the approach. of a Turkish fleet, | 
now already in the Red Sea, which would not fail to make its 
appearance at Diu in.a.few months, and. would: bring tke en- 
terprise to a successful: termination, 
... The above and. many other réasons. were most Sissies T the |j 
Sultán,- who- already hated the Portuguese, as being infidels, and 
. burnt. also. with the desiré to avenge the.death of his uncle, . 
He immediately issued orders . to collect in Champauir an-army . 
of five thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry; over: which, 
_he appointed Alu Khan Commander ; but Khájah Safar intending: . 
so.surprisé Diu at once, got ready fo march. with three thousánd 
cavalry and foür of infantry. 
. As soon as’ this news reached Antonio da. Silveira, .he 
hhastenéd his preparations for defence.. -First of all he completed the 
reservoir by setting many persons to work. atit, and then employ- 
ed for a considerable time.daily three hundred oxen to fill it -with . 
water; he also collected provisions and | many other things neces: 
sary during a long siege. .Eor the security and defence of thé 
town; he- sent many. labourers-to construct the: bulwark planned .. 
by Nuno da. Cunhá, at the village or rather subutb-of the Rümys, - 
where the captain. of it. Francisco Pacheco immediately established -- 
-his quarters, with the men who were,to defend it: - Then he sent 
‘all his vessels into the channel which. separates the island. from 
tha continent, and appointed Francisco-de Gouvea captain of this 
flotilla. = -When~the~pedple of the town saw these’ preparations . . 
and became aware-that & contest. woüld.soon take place; many 
' of themi fled, especially of- the Baniahs; but. Antonio da'Silvelra 
issued strict orders to- prevent the inhabitants: from: CHigiiudpy ‘and: 
hanged tome to-enforce them. :. ga 
-Kliájah Safar was not many months in making. his appearance’; $ 
fog, news had-scarcely been, brought that he was at Novanagur, 
when. he "arrived on the 26th of June.1538.at.the Rámy suburb 
of Diu, with some of his forces, ‘mostly Turks, Abyssinians- and ^ - 
Arabs, who robbed. all the Guzeratis that lived there, and killed ` 
somé : ‘of them ; but. three .other Portuguese; who were- there’ 
Ow with André Villela, the.custom-house clerk , eschped, and took refuge |. 
_on the bulwark of Francisco Pachéco, who. had twelve musketeers 
- for defence, and ‘sent, at once:a message to Antonio da Silveira . ` 
in the fort. The latter arrived ‘soon with reinforcements, and, when : 
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Khájah Safar opened fire, it was not ouly returned with rapidity, 

- bü& a niusket-ball struck him -in the, Am; and he retreated with. 
ihe loss of: a few of his mér. ` 

This südden attack by- Khéjah Safar, which wag ‘the preamble’ 


. ef the coming strife, as well as the- information that ‘numerous 


“forces were marching to the island, put Antonio da Silveira more 


. On his guard concerning its- defence, As great numbers - of 


-Musalnians with arms, but disguised Ike peacable - inhabitants, 
were in the town, and “had alréady endeavoured to raise distur. 
bances, Antonio ‘da Silveira now ‘deprived..them all of their 
weapons, and imprisoned. the chiefs among them as hostages for 


. "ihelrgóod behaviour: . The two fords, Where ilie Water was very 


low at ebb tide, and where the late Sultáw Bahádur had already 


` "erected. ramparts, were now manried- by Manoel Falcão, with 


fifty; and by Luiz Rodrigues de Carvalho; with twenty-five men, as - 
' also several ‘pieces of artillery ; ; whilst «Francisco de Góuvea, the- 
chief captain of .all the vessels at Diu, entered the channel with 
‘more than twenty, and had more than three hundred musketeers 
‘to dispute its’ passage.. The ramparts of the.suburbs of the Ramys | 
‘were also’ built to: a much greater’: height, and were held ‘by 
Francisco. Pacheco with seventy-chosen men. 
Not long after the’ repairs and preparations Just mentioned; 
had been: terminated, “Alu “Khaw arrived, on the 14th of August, - 


Ds with his army which consisted, of five thousand cavalry And ten 


thousand infantry: -He deployed hls forces along. thè channel 
watched by Gonzals Falcão, Antonio: da; Veiga-and Francisco-de ` 
Gouvea. “Khajah Safar, whose trifling wound had been cured, 
laid siege io the passage in charge of Lopo de Sotisa, which was" 
called Pálerin,. and érected opposite to: it a-battery of three 
‘mortars, doing considerablé damage, but thelr fire -was returüed^ 
by the: Portuguese artillery. "They had cónééntrated their forces 
on the spots where the Musalmans hoped to cross- the channel, 
had advanced. undercover ‘of thelr. trenches to tlie- very edge 
of the water, and were moreover protected by the artillery of their - 


CN ships ; but they dared go no further to drive the enemy away 


_. owing.to-the very heavy fire of artillery. Considering also the great 
ce numbers of. the Musalmans, and the impossibility: of -defending 
_ the whole length of the channel for a long time, as well as the 
. .daily loss of life and ammunition, and the discontent of his own - 
“people with bis intention to defend the whole island, Antonio da 
Silveira assembled a council of his captains and principal Me, 
' and. agreed with them.to defend only the fort and the town Where, 
“the artillery. now scattered for the defence of the “island would 
be collected ; also the ramparts along the. channel already metion- 
. . od were to ‘be evacuated, and all Me: other posta abandoned, 
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‘Accordingly the gařrisons of the ramparts were during the night tò 
march -to the fort; and Paiò Rodrigues de Aranjo was despatched 
with a barque to bring in the whole artillery of the bulwark of 
Gonzals Falcáo, whilst Luiz- Rodrigue de Carvalho had to bring 
—~an a fusta all the artillery of his bulwark. During the night, however, 
1t began to rain so hard, that the sky appeared to have been opened, 
the sea was ebbing, and the barque, which was-being towed by a 
catur, stuck fast in the sand with its heavy weight of ten pieces- 
of artillery, and was at once taken possession ‘of by the 
Musalmans, the crew having barely time enough to make their 
escape in the fustà. On the same occasion the fusta of Luiz 
‘Rodrigues de Carvalho, with éverything hé was bringing from his 
bulwark, was driven on. shore, with three galliets,. to which the 
Portuguese at once set fire, lest the Musalmáns should. profit ` 
by them; but they took possession of them, -half burnt as they 
... were, with all the artillery they contained.' As the Portuguese were 
, but twenty, and the Moslems numerous, they could not beat them _ 
off, and fought during two hours, till they. were at last taken. off : 
by country-boats sent to their assistahce. Lopo de Sousa, being 
-in his own galliot, was driven by the storm to the mainland on to 
dry ground, where he was surrounded by a number of Moslems, 
against whom he: defended himself with great valour, till the 
tide floated his vessel and he sailed back to the town in spite — 
. of the surging tempest. a m irr M 
As-soon asthe posts along the. channel which separates the 
Island of Diu from the mainland had been’ abandoned, both the 
infantry and the -cavalry of the Moslems advanced into the 
“island. ‘Antonio de Silveira, whose intention -had first been to- 
defend the town, now abandoned: it, because some artillery and 
-vessels had fallen into the hands of the foe, as already narrated 
above, and becatise, in order to defend’ ‘the town, it would have 
been necessary to bring great guns from the fort, and thus weak- 
en it, whilst they could not be of much use for the defence | 
of. so great dn area. -No trust whatever could be placed in’ 
the loyalty of the inhabitants, who displayed thelr sympathy 
for the ‘approaching foe by at once lifting standards and . 
making other signals as soon as they perceived their co-rell- 
gionists, -Accordingly the Portuguese burnt some boats which 
they could not take away; destroyed all the sulphur and salt- 
petre, and took some of the.chief merchants with them -to the , 
| fort, as prisoners, not because they had in any way offended, . 
P but-because they might be of ‘use in emergencies. When the 
‘Moslems became aware, that. the ‘town had been evacuated by - 
the Portuguese, they forthwith marched in, and were received — .; 
| 19 - f 
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with. great rejoleings and illuminations, "They spent the whole 
night in visiting the mosques and offering thanksgivings for having 
‘conquered the town without'bloodshed.  - : 

Alu Khán established his quarters in the houses of tlie quéen- 
mother of the late Sultán Bahadur, which were high and isolated— 
ín the. manner of a` fortress; because she, being very aged, dis- ` 
liked being in a'noisy locality and exposed to disturbances. 
Khdjah Safar took up his lodgings near this fort, in a place. - 
called Mandavin, where. he posted. several mortars ‘before dawn, - 
not so much for the purpose of inflictlug damage on the sea- 
bulwark opposite, 8s to fire onthe galliot. of Lopo de Sousa 
and ‘other. fustas, most of which, however, escaped, "except two, 
which ‘they - -sank, killing a few ‘sailors, It- seems strange that 
. M the Musulméns actually had so large an army: as- De Barros +} 
.'Xeports, they never ttacked. the fort, during the whole, remainder 
of the month of Augd retending to ‘walt for thearrival of ' 
. the Turkish fleet; and contenting-themselves with merely skirmish” - 
ing with the Portuguese. . 

- The late Sultan; ‘Bahadur Shah, had, even after nae a treaty... 
of peace with the Portuguese, privately despatched an embassy 
- to Constantinople ' with -rich presents for the Sultén, valued at 

.Six hundred ` thousand pieces of. gold,*¥ 
EXP IN besides large sums. of money to pay the . 
ming of hostilities, , auxiliary force ‘that, might be gent tó Diui 
- The. aid expected -arrived, however, - -only 
during the islet of Mahmúd Shah III, when Suleyman . Pasha, 
who had” goné- from „Constantinople to Cairo, and started: from 
Suez with a». large; fleét,^east anchor -before the . Island of .Diu ~ 
on the 4th "of September- 1588. - It is strange that Ferishta: 
 imakes no mention- ofthis Turkish- expedition, which De Barros-— 
considers to.háve been. of Such force, that.if God had ‘not -ordain- 
‘ed -the rising of.Kh4jab. Safar.and- the consequent detention of 
the fleet at Diu, it might, by sailing t. once - to- Goa, have cons, 
quered ‘it, and: after-a while have effected t d the expulsion ofthe 
Portuguese from the whole of India. 

: Miguel Vaz, a cavalier of great experience, had ‘been sent by 
Antonio da Silveira.-to the open sea in-order to discover. the 
approach. of the. long expected Turkish fleet; which was, however, 
perceived sooner fiom the highest point. of the fort itself. : At; 
a distance of two leagues, fourteen. galleys were. seen in: one 
line, and somewhat néarer to thé land seven others, towing 
transports. Miguel Vaz, reported that he had counted forty io 
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galleys, and: other vessels-of different ‘sizes: in great numbers, 
--whereon Antonio da Silveifa immediately sent him with a letter.. 
to Nuno da Cunbá, and wrote also another: to Simao Guedes. 
at Chaul. On leaving Diu, Miguel Vaz had tlie good .luck to 
escape from two Turkish. galleys which, pursued him, as his fusta 
was very light, and they had. not wind. enough to overtake 
him. When he arrived at Chaul, he met Martim Affonso de 
Mello Usarte, who had been sent by Nuno da Cunhá with a galley 
and men, from Goa, to succour Antonio da Silveira at Diu, and 
further forces: were also- promised by the Viceroy, a 
The arrival of the Turkish fleet, which, as wé have already 
stated, cast anchor on the. 4th September, not only dismayed 
the Portuguese by its magnitude, but as it appeared the 
next day, frightened also the Musulmáns of ‘the town, who 
had at first hailed the advent of the Turks as that of their de- 
__iiverers from the yoke of the Portuguese, Not one of the 
inhabitants. paid a visit to the fleet, except Khajah Safar, who 
"went on board the galley of Suleyman Pásha to welcome 
him, and to- assure him that the Portuguese. were terribly 
frightened by. his arrival The Pasha, in order to make a 
display of his power, ‘and to intimidate the Portuguese. still 
more, disembarked the next day seven hundred musketeers 
and archers, all. Yanitcharis, richly dressed in brocades, crimson - 
satins, and other silks of various colours with. gold-embroidered, 
plumed felt bonnets on their heads Qn their way to the town 
they passéd .under the walls of the. fort at..which they dis- 
charged their arquebuses, killing six and wounding twenty Por- 
—"Xuguese, who had carelessly exposed themsélves on the. walls. 
"But three hundred Portuguese musketeers so replied to theirfire, ` 
that they killed fifty and wouuüded many more, ‘which was an. 
easy matter, because tbey marched closely together, and scarcely ` 
a shot fired into them missed it$"man. When the Yanitcharis: 
arrived in the~town, their principal officers desired to see Alu. 
Khan, who” c dwelt& in the- royal palace, and was awaiting them 
with all the pomp and dignity due -to his rank, seated ona 
chair of State, . Seven or-eight of these Turkish captains entered 
with the greatest nonchalance and: pulled him about contemp- 
tuously by his venerable large grey. beard, Some of thé atten- 
dants, exasperated at this discourteous behaviour ‘of the^T'urks, 
wished to chastise them, but Alu Khan, being a prudent man, 
ordered them not to touch these men, who said they were strangers, 
“and. only used the mode of salutation to which-they were accué- 
_. tomed in their own country. Having obtained this proof of. the 
manners of the Turks, and fearing a worsé. display of them, Alu 
Khan pretended to be very desirous to-/accommodate his guests 
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as well as -possible,- ~and-left-them—in-pogsesston- of the lionis " 
' departing himself with seven or eight thousand men to the main- , 
land, where he encamped in a. palm-grove to be well.rid of the 
"Turks; but left many of his people with. Khájah Safar to aid 
them: . De. Barros alludes to no other..misbehaviour of oa 
. Yanitcharis on this occasion, except the one just mentioned ;.but — 
Diogo do Couto (in Ch. 7 of the 8rd book of the 5th Decaday A 
‘states that they sacked the town, carried off most of its property, ` 
like robbers, and dishonoured the wives and daughters of "m 

" inhabitants. 

‘The next day, which was the 6th of September, the sky, was. 
overcast at dawn, and the south wind brought dark clouds, ‘ace, . 
companied by lightning, and the place- where the fleet had east. 
anchor being. open, the Pasha moved it into the harbour of. 
Madrefabat, which “is five leagues distant. Nevertheless they. lost: 
` their four transports . with some ammunition aud other things, 

--among them a'great number of saddles, for horses with their 
trappings, which were washed on shore.and fell into the hands of 
the Guzeratis, so that Alu: Khán ‘concluded. that the intention. 

*" of the. Turks was to wage war by. land, also with the intention — 

^.of.subjugating India, ‘The suspicions. and distrust which Ala 
Khan and, Khájah- Safar’ now entertained towards the Turks, 
were. advantageous. to the, Portuguese, who obtained time. to.” 
‘make, better preparations: during the, absence of the fleet at 
Madrefabat, where it. remained. twenty. days. They-also learnt.” 
what the Turks contemplated doing, if they obtained. success, 

Whilst-the-fleet was absent at Madrefabat, -Antonio da Silveira. . 
strengthened | the “walls of the fort, and incréased their thickiiess, `.. 
while the Turks who had“ Femained at Diu, prepared the intrench-: 
-ments under the direction .of^ Khdjah Safar; but-the latter. 
. was desirous first of all to attach the. bulwark of the Rümy 
suburb, in order to. avenge himself for the,wound he had there 
.recelved in his arm., For this purpose he reqtiésted the. Pasha 
to let bim have some heavy artillery ; accordingly the latter sent 
three basilisks, with some other pieces, in charge of^ Beharám Beg - 
and some troops, The Turks established a battery, and erected. 
‘a woodén structure several’ stories high which they. filled with 
inflammable materials and anchored in the channel, that it. might, . 
float against.the bulwarks. Francisco Gouvea, however, set this. 
structüré"on fire at great personal risk, and. the- men who. were 
in charge of "it.saved their lives. by abandoning it and jumping into 
the water. On. the: same. day,.namely, the 18th: Septembe#> 
Fernão de Moraes: arrived inra catur from Goa, with a message. - 
from Nuna da . Cunhá, and. in his company Pero Vaz Guedes, - 
with Buon catur, bringing, some. v BOY On the 26th : of 
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September, another-eatur arrived from Goa, vith, the news that 
_the new Viceroy D. Garcia de Noronha had come to supersede 
Nuno da Cunbá, and brought a large fleet, from which he. 
hoped ‘soon to despatch reinforcements, ‘to Diu. - Lopo de Sousa 
_Gontinho offered himself to convey these glad tidings- to the 
bulwark of the-Ramys, and, embarking in a fasta, reached it, and 
shouted the message out-to Francisco Pacheco. . This errand he 
accomplished successfully, : ‘bat he escaped. with his life only by a 
miracle, considering the many shots which were fired at him by 
the Moslems, both While he was coming to the place and while he 
was leaving it. 

After baving reinalnéd dient aa: at Màdrėfabat, the fleet. 
returned. on the 27th September to Diu; with à favourable wind, | 
displaying all its bunting, its silk flags. of enormous dimensions 
floating in the bréeze, and the crews all dressed out with orna- 


ments as if coining from some festivity, with a great noise of 


^elarions, kettle-drums and other instruments. ‘The galleys follow- 
ed, one ‘after the other, the fusta commanded by Yusuf Hamed, 
their chief captain, , and: taking up their- positions opposite’ 
the stone-_pavement along the bulwark of the bar defended by cap- 
"tain Francisco de: Gouvea, fired into the fort, but were replied to, . 


' from this bulwark and from the tower of St. Thomé with heavy: 7 


artillery, which sank one of their galleys, but few of its crew 
escaping. Their own artillery did more damage to. the Portuguese. 
than that of the Moslems, for their mortars burst and wounded 
many of their men, and also killed some. This calamity they | 
attributed to the bad country:made powder: ‘they used, which had 
been taken from Sultán Bahádur's arsenals.’ "The bombardment 
lasted from sun rise till 10 Am, when all the galleys liad 
- entered, and a great cloud of - ‘smoke covered the sky. They 
` anchored at the southern: corner of the town in front of the 
: bulwark of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira. 

All that time Khájah Safar had continued to: fire at the bul- 
wark of the ‘suburb of the Rümys with the “basilisk he had 
brought from Madrefabat, and with’ - other pieces. sO obstinately, 
that he had completely destroyed the upper portion of the 
bulwark.: “In the afternoon, however, after the fleet had en- 
tered: the channel, the artillery "became silént, and ‘an. assault of 
the ‘bulwark took place’ under the command of a Turkish officer 
with two thousand men; seven hundred -of whom were. Yanit- 
charis, who followed -his’ red ‘ banner to ‘the sounds of martial. 

vasic produced by a variety of noisy instruments. The assault 
was furious, and as many scrambled up the ruined bulwark 
as "could obtain a footing. ‘The Turks were already planting 
their “banner, and believed that they had: conquer ed the place, 
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: when powder-pots. were: throwii upon ther, which killed one aidd | 
. and fifty and wounded many. When the night seb in, the: Turks: 


he returned to their entrenchment. 


ir d 


' During the same night, one Antonio. Falleiro came. E" ithe foi 
with a message from Franciséo Pacheco to Antonio. da’ Be fo 
-- that he-xyàs so. fatigued from. the combat ás tobe unable to write.’ 

. Antonio Falleiro then- narrated. that the garrison ‘of the bulwark - 
- Was so utterly exhausted-as. to be unable to. fight any longér, and: 
that if thé night had" “not put.an end to “the. fight, -all; would-- 
either have: been taken - prisoners or killed, Khájah ‘Safar had. 
-recommended the garrison: to surrender the post, and promised ` 
. to allow. them: freely to depart. to the fort. "After heating: -thig ` 
— miéssage; ‘Antonio da Silveira held a ‘couticil “of. war, Land it- 


an “WAS? décided, that, as the bulwark could. no longer. be. defended, 


' nor xeitifórcements sent to ite from the fort, it would Be better: 
for the garrison’ to surrendér this. post, and. to. aid afterwards 
- th’ the defence of the fort, than: to be cut to’ piéces.. Antonis? 
:Falleiro wag instructed’ to carry this: information to Erancisco . 
Pacheco, with orders to surrender:to Khajah Safar, but io, obtain 
the: ratification of Suleymán Pasha likewise; and, for thejsake; of ~ 
ge ien to ds Me document of ae aspiidsagn | first 


a 


beon aa frightened, d às soon: á8 it was ‘daylight the. 
» Garrison "of: ‘the fort perceived a white banner floating on the . 
"bulwarks as a signal of peace, and algo others.on-the ‘wharves ° 
of ‘the’ sübürb “of the: Rawys, | ‘About. noon all thé: Portuguese ` 
vof the bulwarks. were. embarked.in boats - by .the "Burks, who. 
,Set.up their red bainer, and pulled down the white one with thé | 
sign of the cross on it; which: &O ' exasperated : Joio:Pires land six- 
~ other: “Portuguese, that ‘they offered opposition to the Turks, but 
fell all as-martyrs'to the faith;-as De Batros piously. observes, ct 
~~ "The day after the surrendér, concerning. the conditions of which ` 
l Antonio da Silveira knew “nothing; Antonio Falleiro made his - 
. appearance at thé foot" of Gaspar dé-Sousa’s bulwark, dressed like . 
' a Turk; and brought a letter from Francisco Pacheco-tó. ‘Antonio: das 
: Silveira informing: him that'he had obtained a document from thé. 
Pasha, which could: not be submitted for want of -timè to) be aps - 
proved by Antonio da Silveira ; that their lives; property and Slayes:- 
. had begn granted tò the gartison, but their arms aud ariillet y woüld- 
. be taken by the Turks.’ "The. Portuguese were all'eonveyéd to the.” 
tow and lodged, two by-two; in various houses ; Francisco Pach MP 
‘with: his first lieutenant: Gonzalo de Almeida, and Antonio a" 
- however, were taken on: board the. ‘galley of the “Pasha, -who. 


E  Xedelved thém el. Aid pue “them "Turkish garments, Er Kancisco | ^ 
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Pacheco then réquested, Suleymán Pasha to fulfil the condi- 
tions of the .document of security, which he had granted: to 
the garrison, whereon he told Francisco Pacheco not to be uneasy. 
on that score, as they would all be complied with; but, as the ~ 


Pasha intended to attack the fort by sea, and. by land, he would 


~~ 


have to retain them in custody until it was taken, after which 
he would send all the prisoners to India and release them. - He also 
enjoined Francisco..Pacheco to. write to Antonio da Silveira to 
surrender the fort at once, on eondition of having the lives. of 
the garrison spared, and vessels allowed them to depart in, but 
informing him that in the contrary casé all ‘would have to perish, 
because the Turks had basilisks and formidable artiller y with which 
to attack the fortress, "When. Antonio da. Silveira had perused 
the letter, he wrote to Francisco Pacheco not to: be astonished. 
at the non-compliance of the "Turks with the conditions of the: 
capitulation, because they never: kept their. promises ; as to the 
“threats: of the: Pasha and his artillery, they, were of no account. 
In giving this reply to Antonio Falleiro, Antonio da Silveira. . 
told him not to send or bring any more messages,” “ior, geg 
already a Turk, he would be fired af. . 
On the 5th. of October the: galleys of the Turks 1 were still so 
scattered, that two pu passed safely between them into the 
i ort. In one of these. Francisco Sequeira, . 
tot a Bs besleged the by nation a Malabari (but a Christian and | 
nationalised, with a pension for his services, ` 
Nd hes King of Portugal) arrived with letters from the Viceroy. 
> Garcia de Noronha, and. in the other, D; Duarte de Lima’ 
From Bassein, with ten or twelve men, to aid in the defence of 
the fort. Thereupon the Turks, who were alrëady in possession of 
..the-bulwark of the Rámy suburb, annoyed at the safe entrance 
“of the: two caturs, placed their galleys closer, determined to 


" begin the siege in.earnest, and: erected their batteries on shore, 


aided by the local knowledge of Khájah Safar, The . artillery, 


- intended for battéring the walls, consisted of nine basilisks. of 


uncommon size, éach of which carried a ballof cast-iron, weigh- 
Ing 90 or 100 pounds; five cannons called espalhafatos for throw- 
ing large stones; fifteen. pieces called lions and eagles, four’. 
culverines, and some’ siege-guüs, , The remainder of the artillery, ` 
which. was of small calibre, consisted. of eighty pieces, named. 
esperas, half-esperas and faleonets, with.one.quartas which was 


a, terrible instrument. of: destruction, One of the captains of 
“this artillery, who had placed it, was Khájah Safar, and the 


other. Yusuf. Hamed of. ‘Alexandria, with twa thousand Turks 
distributed in. various. posts, besides the Guzaratis of Khájah 


Safar.. Suleyman . Pasha: Bonis remained with the fleet : in. 
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^ his: galley and never came on shore for any purpose se 
‘élther because he was very old and fat, or: to ‘be more secure’ 
and ready for acting in: case of the arrival’ of ‘the Portuguese ' 
fleet; but reports of everything were regülarly brought to him, 
and he directed all the operations: The pieces of; artillery- 
furthest from the fort were one hundred and fifty, and thë- nearest, 
sixty paces distant from it, all. protected by heavy inantlets. 
Between the artillery and the fort the Turks were stationed: in 


© trenches so excavated, that the Portuguese artillery éduld Not 


 &unoy them, and the earth thrown up served as breast-works. 
behind which they retired." ‘The bombardment commenced | on 
| the 4th - October, and did much ‘damage to the portions , “of 

. the fort intended to be breached: The skill of some of thejTurkish |— 
^ gunners was :such that they never missed their mark, and was, 
put to the test by placing a hat on a pole arranged likè the . 
- figure of a man, which a ball struck and knocked down at - "once; 
'In this manner the Portuguese diverted the attention) of the 


.'.ememy- away from the point, where they were working at the 


' repairs of the wall, The portion of the fort most assailed and- 
damaged was a rampart commanded by Gaspar de. Sousa) which , 
the Turks attempted to scale on the sixth day of the siege, but - 
were repelled with great loss. On the 16th of October, : whilst. 
Gonzalo: Falcio was working at the rampart under. his. com- 
"mand which also the Turks had greatly damaged, his head Was. 
clean blown off by a cannon-ball, leaving the ‘trunk among his 
companions, and Paio Rodrigues de Aranjo was appointed to ` 
take his place. The death “of Gonzalo Falcão was much “<a 
by all, onsaccount of his good character, the aid he gave by his™ 
sound advice 1n. council, and -the service he did. the] State: 
by supporting many persons at his own expense during: the: 4 
Siege. 
That same morning the Turks again attacked | Gaspar de. 
Sousa, slaying in the first assault three, „and wounding seven or. 
èight men, among whom was also one Jodo de Fonseca, hit by 
a, musket-ball in, the right arm; but valiant man that he wasy 
he took his lance in his left band, and .continued to fight as. 
if nothing had happened, i 

The combat was very hot that day, but, the Portuguese neverthe- 
less several times entered the trenches of the Turks,. in ‘order - 
to relieve the garrison of some of those who obstinately escaladed . 
. the ramparts. "and attempted to gain a footing there. Inispite, . 
"however, of the numerous $orties undertaken to eject the Turks « 
. from the trenches, which, were now advanced very close tio the. 
fort, the defence became: desperate, because the walls had jbeen 
s0 much battered that it was an à arduous labour to repair therm,- 
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^ Bine of. the fone cavaliars were. ‘dead, “and. many wounded, . 
and" in need of care; the stores of powder for the-cannons and 
“muskets were drawing to a close, as well as the provistons and every- 
. ihing ‘else’ needed. for the defence ; even the lances were getting 
serviceable from cotistant use, - The hope that the Viceroy would 
seid reinforcemenis was gradually disappearing, and the expecta- 
tiou that the captains of other forts. would send ‘some necessary . , 
things was -disappointed,- Simao Guedes, the captain of Chaul, 
.had indeed despatched a-cargo of. gunpowder, but so badly 
packed, that water. penetrated into it, and it was found to be entirely | 
useless when disembarked, “Another ‘and most unfortunate calamity ' 
was a kind of scurvy which attacked the garrison, so that many 
. had ‘gore mouths, and rotten gums, and lost their teeth, and, 
= ydus obliged to work at the repairs of the walis, to fight - 
and to watch, "they spent the little -time they’ had for rest, in 
“groaning ;. they ale with great. difficulty, and subsisted only on a 
small quantify of rice, The origin of this malady was attributed 
"to the water of the cistern which tlie people drank. Owing to the 
fact that when the siege was appréhended, and it-becathe necessary 
to finish the cistetn quickly. and to fill it with. waterra bitumen, or 
mortar prepared in Ormuz and called “ charu” >was used for cém- 
enting the reservoir and corrupted the water. 

There were also many women ‘in the fort of. Diu who had taken 
refuge in it when the town was évacuated at the beginnihg-of the 
war, One-of these ladies was Dona Isabel de Veiga; daughter : 
of: a noble citizen of Goa, called Francisco Ferrão, late judge of 

—he cu&toüi house,-and wife of Manoel de’ Vasconcelles ‘according 
"to De Barros; a brave noble, born ‘at Madeira, and judge ~at the 
custom: house öf Diu, but, according to Manuel de-Faria-i-Sousa, - 
a surgeon whom she aided in the labours of the siege; the héroie 
patriotism of this woman, which became a noble example to 
"many others of her sex, and an encouragement in their labours, 
is. not to be-allowed to fall into oblivion, She was yet young, 

' but gáined.the esteem of every body ; when Antònio da’ Silveira 
sent back the catür in whicli Joao de Cordova had come with 
the news of the arrival of D. Garcia de. Noronha; the new Viceroy, 
her husband, Manoel de Vasconcelle es,. wished to. send her back, 
to Goa to-her father, for fear of’ her ‘filling into the hands of the: 
Turks if the fort should be taken: by them, ' He informed her of 
his intention, but she ‘assured her .husbaüd that she desired. 
"to remain, and that, if- she had shown any &igns ‘of. cowardice, 
. he miglit reprove her, but should not inflict upon her so 
Severe a punishment, which she thought she had not deserved ; 
in his company the perils | of the siege ` would not appear to” 
her go great,” but- when deprived 4 id "his society, fears would 
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constantly torment her niind, and if she, could be of no other ` 
use in the siege, she might’ nurse’ the wounded in ‘the infirnvary. 
These | reasons convincing’ her husband, she remained | yin. the 
fort; and, ‘as the number of combatants had. become lgreatly 
diminished and they were ‘divided by, the “necessity of fighting i 
various’ points, måking répairs, carrying earth ud gtoues, ah. 
_ performing other duties, ihe women heroically. made offers D 
relieve the combataiits in^all these labours, to, enable. them to. > 
apply their whole strength in lighting, and; ‘they: were gratefully, 
accepted, | - Another . lady. "who wag of great use in the siege, and, 
pinu all the rest of them i in concert with: Isabel da Veiga, was, 

nha’ Fernandés, the aged and honoured wife of the Bachelor of Arts, 
João’ Lorenzo, Fysico ; her, energy “exceeded by, far that lof the. 
other women y she ‘encouraged: them id. their labours, and was, 
very kind to, the. wounded” ‘and, the sick. ón- ‘whom ‘she attended, 
These duties were, howevér, not sufficient, do -engage: ‘the! whole: 
energy of Anna Fernandés ;' ; the wight was.no- “signal. for her io. 
| take rest, &nd she patrolled ‘the ramparts to see whether the men: 
were.at their posts, © Wher. Jan. assault, took. place, moreoyer, she. 
rushed with the courage of, a man among ‘the. combatants to incite 
: tler. One day she stepped. Où. to a ‘bulwark, just, after a fight bad 
taken place, aiid foünd there thé body.of her son, a, lad eighteen years, 
old, but a valiant soldier, who had, beeii. struck in the. head by a 
nusket-ball. She ' embraced ‘him, ‘and, ‘taking him in hei arms, 
removed. him from the- spot, and having buried him whén.th& strife 
had “ceased; ‘she’ continued,” in, spite. -of her immense grief, to the -- 
‘astonishment of all; who lovéd’ her like a: mother, her pious labours. 
among the wounded, appar ently with the greatest com posure. 

As thé Turks had attacked the bulwark of Gaspar de Sousa, 
more thàn the others, they. had rased à portion: of it almost to 

EEE E A “the ground. ` “They also, pushed; theiritreuch 
mine the bulwark of Gas. 80 far, that it reached ilie fosse. in front of 
par de Sousa, who is slain, (he bulwark. Having progressed so far, they. 
aad the Derieged are much began to, undermine the bulwark, ‘int which 
a i attempt, however, they lost many. meni They. 
used for the, purpose maëhines of planks, broad. 'béloi:.and. 
narrow abové, covered with: ox-hides, under each’ ‘of whieh five, 
or six heh were sheltered. whilst those on the narrow top protected 
"ft "and, fought, ‘When | the’ Turks, perceived this invention ‘of 
theirs to be “of little use, because ‘the Portuguese. threw powder- 
pots, oil and fire-brands upon it "and burnt’ the machines, DAS 
took cover under the roof of. their trench, which they had 
pushed into the. fosse, Being thus sheltered and crowded, the 
Turks were "surprised by. about seventy | men, who serambled - 
down from, the bulwark; aùd:ruslied in, striking and killing: 3 but 
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they. were ‘soon ~ reinforced, -,. Oa ‘tha - other side too. Gaspar 
de Sousa, arrived ‘with duother band ‘of Portuguese, and. ventured 
nto the trench, : When, however, he came. “out again, he was. 
_surrounded by a "number of. "Turks, : ‘against whom he defended 
- himself validntly, ‘even after being ináimed i iu the legs and having’ 
lost muéh blood: He was slain, aud the Turks cut off his hands 
and feet; paraded . his head, on a lanes n. triumph about all 
their posts, and threw “his body. Qut on to the plain, where , 
it was afterwards’ found, recognised, and -honorably interred, 
Antonio da Silveira. rallied the combattants who were with Gaspar 
dé Sousa, and appointed Rodrigo de Proenza, à man of tried valour 
‘and endurance, to-be captain of the. bulivark § having also learnt 
that the mine of the Turks had. Hot entered farther tlian half 
the thickness of the bulwark, he cleared away the rubbish and, 
soil on the opposite side, and drove | a couvtér-rhine, l bs 

77 The Turks also: damaged several houses, which were, however, 
repaired by.. throwing ùp earthivorks to ‘protect the ' walla, 
Whilst they were’ engaged in this work of destruction, Antonio 
de Sousa, who commanded on the sea-bulwark,. -harraissed them 
considerably. Névertheless, the - Portuguese, who. "were being 
attacked dày, and night, aüd. Were considerably reduced. in num- 
bers, could scarcely ` “obtain ány rest, and, in order. to gain it, 
had recourse to an artifice. , There was a piece, of smooth ground 
where the Turks generally: posted themselves. whei they wished 
to make an attack ; and on ft the : Portuguese spread a g great ` 
quantity of buriiing faggots. They kept up the smoke and . 

—fire by constantly feeding "it, and fhe heat; united to that of the . 
sun,- was 80 great, that it incommoded even the besieged ; but. 
"this was the only contrivance by which ithey could. get any 
relief. It was. not, however, of long duration; for the Turks, 
being hindered by. the fire from approaching the fort, now. no 
longer directed their artillery against-it, but against the faggots, ` 
in such a. manner as to drive . the birning embers upon the 
bulwark. This caused some distress to the: Portuguese, but the f aggots 


ed, a que Ob Turks. rushed poii the aes prie jn in 
many powder-pots and. rockets, whereon the besieged hastened.. to 
bring as much water as they could, to prevent the, explosion of 
" the powder-pots, - -and the captains; with their men, abandoning 
- their -posts, came down to the platform where the repairs. had 
.been ündertaken, and. attacked the’ Turks ŝo fieréely; that they. 
precipitated many into the ditch, killéd forty of them and wounded 
a largo number, whilst of the Portüguese four oily : lost ‘their, 
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ves. and twenty-five were. oa. Amoüg the latter were. . 
Francisco de-Gotivea, whóse hands, feet aud face were so burnt : 
that be. could not be recognized, Manoel de Vasconcelles, “who 
-received two üárrow-wounds in’ thé face, and Duarte Mendes ; but 
these and other'brave men, although. badly wounded, fought ‘ast 
they had not been hurt, . ' 

"Ihe day after this combat, which was the 26th of October, , fonra 
caturs, sent from Goa. by the Viceroy D, Garcia, and manned " 
‘by only twenty-eight men, arrived. They brought neither gun-. 

_ powder, of which the- fort. stood most in need, nór provisions, but -. 
were joyfully received, because thé men “were known for their 
: courage, .The caturs: "arrived at two o'clock inthe morning, but, 

from the torches that were lit, and.the noise madè to welcome them, 

- the Turks suspected their àrrlyal,/aüd thought that the Besieged. 
had received a large reinforcement, Khájah Safar knew very well 
that, when Suleyman Pasha arrived, the ~garrison numbered | nota 
Anore than six: hundred combatants, ‘many of whom’:had siuce. 
perished or been disabled, that their artillery: was not consider- ' 
able, and that some of it had burst; lastly, that, as the reinforce- 
ments had- arrived ònly ih rowing vessels, they could not have 
been large ones; but Pasha Suleyman was greatly vexed ab . 
having lost 80 many of his troops, and that whenever theyjatiack- 
ed. the»fort they had been repelled with great loss. Hé was also 

disgusted with Khájah Safar for having induced him to waste - 
the strength of his fléet upon the -siéye of Diu, _whéreas ` his 
master, the Sultán of Turkey, had sent him to break the: Supre- . 

macy’ of the Portuguese øn: tlie sea; and, having already, after: 
takiig the Rámy suburb, ` ‘been informed by -Antonio Falleiro ~< 
that the Viceroy was expected to arrive with a fleet- at à stated XE 
time, which had elapsed, he ordered the unfortunate pan to 
be beheaded. | l 

On the 29th October the Turks ‘prepared io Take: an| sedi 
‘upon the sea-bulwark, which they: had already so battered, that - 
they concluded the breach’ would be practicable, ` They accordingly 

.. detached fifty barges from’ their galleys and galeots, upon which - 
they embarked seven hundred men, commanded by Mahmúd 
Qayam Beg. At break of day the sound of many clárións- was . . 
heard, and the barges hove Iu sight, but they were received with 
discharges of artiller y which sank two of them. The otherstlanded, 
and immediately entered thé” breach, where. Antonio de: Sousa i 
with his companions repulsed them twice by ss Qa ie d 
and other fire-works upon them.- The third time Qayaw. Beg ` 

himself, -who led. the assault bravely, was struck by the ball... 

- “of an‘arquebtise, and died "the: next day. In this contest forty 
m "Turks lost cd lives and many were wounded, but of the defenders ; 
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_ only. two weré killed, i five wounded: "When the "Turks 
retired,- the tide was. ebbing, and, as theré was'not room for äll in 
the barges, two of them having been sunk, some were.-per force . 
struggling in the watery perceiving? "which, Antonio da Silveira ^ 
“sent a country-boat, "with some men, to’save them. they, however, 
- instead” of doing “this, remembered only the i injuries they had re- 
ceived from the Turks, and killed .them all’ except tivo, whose 
lives they spared, because of the shouts, from the bulwark, and’ 
brought them in alive, . 

. The ‘Turks now had recourse to à stratagem, and’ the next day, 
which was thé 80th October, pretended to raise thé siege and to 
depart, their real, intention: being however, no longer to waste 
their forces in small assaults, ag they had ‘hitherto done, but to 


,' moake öne grand attack and. take thé fort by stórm. In the morning 


* 










they ` nade no assault; but merely fited at the walls, according to: 
their usual cistom; it in. order to interrupt the repairs of the bulwar k; 


-of Sousa Continho. In the afternoon of the.same day, more Yhan'a 
. thousand ` men left their. positions -with their banner in sight of 
the fort, and, passing through the suburb of the Rümys, crossed 
- the- plain, from which - they embarked. in -the portion. of the fleet 
stationed .theré, to make ‘the Portuguese believe that they 
had 4raised tle siege, and, to deceive them still more, they 
sailed away into ihe open sea. Antonio da Silveira’ was, however, 
too wary, and made every provision for resisting an attack, ‘He 
‘went his rounds during the. night, and in the second watch, when 
_the moon had set,-a sentry. infor med him that he heard sounds, 
“as if people were trying gently to remove some wood at the foot 
“of the wall. Antonio da Silveira ordered a powder- ‘pot immediately. 
‘to be.let down, and by the light which it emitted, Turks were 
` perceived applying ladders in several spots for the purpose: of 
éscalading the walls." -The commandant knew that the ‘sides 
where his quarters: and those. of Lopo'de Sousa stood, would be 
scaled first, because they were the most battered, ad ordered - 
ihe musketeers - to fire only when they were sure of, their men, 
but those with lances and other arms to block the breaches 
and door ways. 

.' "The" Turks, four thousand-In nutnbey, commanded by the naval 
captain Yüsuť Hámed and Behrám. Beg, tivo-brave and well: tried 
men, were- drawn“ up close to the fort, and in their rear ten thou- 


sdand Guzeratis led by Alu Khan and Khájah Safar, The - 
! action began. with irregular‘ firing, but afterwards the artillery 
.'was chiefly directed on the point of. ‘the balwark-where the assault 
2 “owas to-take .plaee; and, the. command for it "having beeii given 
; wid mitch noise of drums and clarions,. oa rush, was s upor — 


“and T destroy the quar Garters ofthe Commandant and» portion Of those 
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` all been spent and the magazines swept clean, and that for- ^ 
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the quarters of the CGorüiándei, "The Portiiguese Were at first . 
yery sparing with their musketry, aud confined” their efforts tò 
the. throwing, of powder-pots, rockets, and other missiles Into the 
thickest of the crowd.: The Turks managed, however,’ to int 
their: red standard, ‘and ‘a - fearful strugglà ensuád, which lasted ` 


‘four hours, till the Turks where at last repulsed, after losing ‘more . 


than five hundred of thelr men, with a great nümbér of wounded: 
Of the Portuguese fourtéen men weré killed, and more than two 
- hundred. dangerously wounded, so that not more than forty able 
to bear arms remained, > 

Before describing the manner fa which the Turks left Dia, t£ 
will be well to allude to thé causes which induced thém to sal 


T Y jl ; dar 
‘The irks Sains the ‘away, as wëll as to the state of the.fórt and. 


siege and appari 
the fort, aftér thé combat just mentioned, 
it was in a most misérable | condition, "Thez-majority. of. it3-de— 


fendérs had been killed, and the remainder wounded, . excepting 
only forty men as said above, ‘The powder for thé cannons. had’ 


thé muskets consisted "only of the cartridges- each man had 
remaining in his podeli, The lances were all-broken arid 5erved-. 
only as crutches’ to support’ the’ wounded. The walls ‘of iid" 
- fort presented a pitiable sight, being: all in ruins from -havitig 
beer ‘constantly battered by artillery y, and the houses, from which’. 
. it became necessary to remove 'Btoriés; because the ` ramparts 
had constantly to- be répaired, looked as if they had been shaken 


to pieces‘by an earthquake. The besieged met signs. of. desola- =i. 


tion wherever they cast their. eyes, except only in the person of | 
the Commandant, Antonio da Silveira, wliosé cotirage ‘remained 
undaunted and inspired. them with hope. - "His vigilance’ never 
abated even after the retiremént and embarkation’ of the Turks 


. Which he ‘surmised to bé perhaps a mere stratagem, as When they 


made their last assault, He again repairéd the weal points of. 
the. fort, heaped „up quantities of loose stones to be hurled at the 
foe, posted the few remaining musketeers on the’ walls, and, to 
make a show of numbers, caused not only the serviceable, but 
also the wounded, men to walk about‘on the ramparts, and it. ig: 
stated that on this occasion some women were likewise arméd. 

The Tarks. had: lost many mėn, theif ammunition was tuch, 
diminished, provisions were-geíting scarce, and Süléymán Pasha 
began to, distrust the Guzeratis, because hé knew, that they 
“Were not ‘well disposed towards the Turks.“ This was; however; 


only the result of his own haughty-.heating, and of the ilsbeha-;. 


viour of: his officers, iñ consequence of whieh—aàs we hàve dics ds 
narrated: above Alu Khan had, after the very first inter ve", kept 
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its garrison. When the Turks retired from ^ 
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aloof from tbe Turks, only Kim afterwards nien the sleg6. 
began. . The natives, also: -éoncluded from the, saddles washed, 
ashore: that the Turks meant tó wage war by- land, and. perhaps 
to subjugate tlie province of Cambay. This suspicion was increased: 
n Suleynián Pasha sent an énvoy.to.the Sultán of. Guzerat 
Bend to. his governors with the information that he had come to 
avenge, the deith. of the Sultán, Bahadur Shah, and" with the com- 
mission to purchase at. Ahmadabad as many horses as possible. 
These governors detained the euvoy forty or fifty days without his 
being admitted to an audience-with. the Sultán,.or.allowed to buy. 





even a single horse.. The Sultán wrote. tọ Alu. Khan and.to Khajah. - 


Safar. to. do their utmost to capture the fort, of Diu for. him and: 


not for the Turks; because’ their hàughtiness would be more diffi-. 
cult to- bear than the dominion. of the. Portuguese. lt is.also ~ 


worth mentioning that Kbájah Safar was greatly annoyéd-—al- 

Sibough he was too astute to slow lt—by the treatment he receiv- 

ed-at the hands, of Suleyman Pasha, who ordered him:about as 

if he. had been his, slave, and therefore vowed, vengeance against. 
him, - 

.Kbájah Safar knew. very. well that after-one more assault similar, 
E the, last, the;fort would most ‘certainly be. taken; but of 
“this the Pasha, ® ‘who had become ‘more and more. suspicious of the 
natives, and, isolated. im, every, respect, was not aware, or he 
‘could. not have: beer ; deceived by him, Khájah Safar, in short; 
forged a letter-as, being adiltéssedsto. himself: by the Governor of 
Surat, - and informing, hin: "uit ihirty Poituguese ships had ar-. 
- rived in. that, port from Basseig ‘belonging, to the fleet anchored 
~ there, Which. consisted of sore PDiuüdred ‘and fifty. sail, with six. thou- 

-sand soldiers om board, dé DARI for the relief of the. fort, of» Diu. 
Thig letter Khajah Safar gávé:to a servant, with orders, to sail 
with ftin à boat from Madrefabat.to Diu, and if. the Turks should, 
capture him} to.say that be was coming, from. Surat. The, ‘servant 
obeyed, aud, being. perceived. by.the Turks, was,forthwith, ushered 
into the. presence of, the, Pasha, who’ ascertained that he had 
brought a letter, for, his master, Accordingly Khájah Safar was 


called und: the letter. given to him. He perused it and pretend-. 


ed to be much distressed at its contents; , but: communicated them 
to.Suleymán Pasha,'as' he said they were of great. importance, 
Suleyman Pasha.probably at once determined, to;raise the siege, 
‘but, he- feigned great; indifference: about. the matter, gave out. 
that. he would make, a grand;attack .upon the fort next mory- 
ing, had à very noisy, entertainment that niglit, and! granted 


leave to Khájah Safar to depart. The. latter; liowever, soon made. 
his appearance again. with the information that he had heard: 


. the. firing of guns in the, diregtion of Madrefabiat ; «nd he.spoke 
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the truth, (d as ¿will ` be: narrated farther. 0n; certain’ fustas, 
' in command of Antonio da Silveira and despatched by the Viceroy ^ 
Don Garcia to Diu, were-just ‘then arriving; and desired by 
-firing their guns to inform the garrison of their approach from . 
| & distance. This circumstance, however, served to- corroborg 
 Khájah Safar’s. letter, and the. Turks believed that a whole flea 
.of ships would soon arrive Pasha Suleymd4n flow wished to 
hasten his departure, but, being totally unaware of tlie. míserable 
. plight in which - the small garrison of the fort was, áundiappre- : 
hending that. a display of power would bė necessary ‘to the 
last, that ; very night ‘ordered some. of his artillery’ to -be ar- - 
ranged in batteries, and troops to be posted as if preparing for 
a reneival of hhostitities, - 

The next day, which was the festival of All Saints, and which. + 
the Portuguese believed to be the last of their lives; they were 
determined- to die a honorable death and. prepared for the fight: 
but the morning dawned very quietly, without the usual dis- | | 
charges .of arti ley; and without their perceiving any .of the ` 
troops of the.besiegers. This appeared strange, and they almost -` 
--bélieved that they- were dreaming. Antonio da. "Silveira, hhowevey, ` 
continued vigilant; as usual, and found in the aftetnoon of the same . 
day that the. posts abandoned by the Turks -were now occupied 
by- the troops of Khájah Safar, Accordingly he caused thealarm — 1 
* for attack to be sounded now and then, to conceal the’ weakness 
` of -his garrison, and: to hinder. the natives from: attempting to" 
. éontinue the. undertaking which the Turks had failed to accom- 
‘plish, © He sent out Antonio ‘da Veiga with twenty-five mer- 
` -to-destroy the trench which had been pushed as far as the ditc à 
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. of the fort; this party entered ihe trench and met a féw men 


whom they put to flight, and, whilst they were doing so, a soldier . 
arrived with the information. that-he had found a large cannon 
.in;a deserted bastion, where the, Turks had left also one of 
- their banners still. standing. Antonio da Veiga went and took | 
the latter, but found that the cannon had: burst and- was therefore 
useless, Meanwhile a Musalman fired:at him with hig musket , 
from a considerable distance, and he fell dead, 

The Turks were taking. in water for their ships, but; being: 
attacked by the natives, had to fight for it, and on each side A 
several men lost iheir lives, They set sail, however, on the 5th ' 
November 1538, and, finding: that some of ‘their wounded. met, 
could not stand ‘the voyage, they sent them on shore-again, 
That same night two fustas of the seven commaided by António: 
da Silveira—who, as we have above mentioned, had réached Madre- 
fabat-—arrived at Diu, bringing soldiers and many other necessaries.’ 
It-is more than probable ‘that’ these fustas, or roe their’ . 
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‘commanders, were afraid’ to: sail into Diu before the Turkish fleet" 
was fairly out of sight on its voyage to the Red Sea. Such was ,. 
.the end of this memorable siege, which the small garrison of' 
Diu had to sustain almost “totally unaided by the other Pottu- 
an forts, No reinforcements were sent from Goa when most 
Deéded, but Manuel’ de Faria-i-Sousa informs us in his “ Asia 
Portuguesa, " vol, IL, p. 18, that, after the departure of the 
Turks, the ‘Viceroy Don Garcia de Noronha himself arrived in the - 
` port. of Diu with. fifty vessels (cincuenta baxeles), applauded the  - 
prowess of Antonio, da Silveira, and repaired the fort, which: 
‘had suffered much from the. late struggle, De, Barros informs ua 
" that ón the same night on which the Turks sailed; Khájah Safar set 
the town on fire at eleven o'clock at several. points, and, after 
' witnessing the conflagration, also departed with, his troops. - 
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^ ~ Hindüs and the partiality shown by him towards his ;co-reli- 
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~ ÅRT. ‘V.—PATNA, DURING THE. LAST DAYS OF THE 


MAHOMEDANS.. 1 "We 
ex fow of those who now visit the city of Patna, with dito 
rows of tiled mud-huts extending more than eight miles in 
length, ‘are aware that there are buried: within its dirt. and. dust, 
places of high historical interest ; that-matiy of the families: living 
within its walls (now crumbled to the dust) in a state of. poverty 
“and.decay,-took à by no means unimportant part in the events of = ^ 
. the past, and that the city was, not more than one hundred 
and. thirty yéars ago, the scene ‘of incidents [which do mot ' 
Appear probable from its present unattractive look.. Yet if they ` 
Were to turn to the pages of the Mahomedan historians .of the 
period, they would -know that the city was ! the. coronation | 
place of two Great Moghuls; that it bad, more than once, 
‘for its Subahdar, princes of the royal ‘blood, iwho held > ie: 
. ‘splendid courts within its. walls ; that its Mitapur -Talao, was 
the place where on several occasions,. whole armies encamp- 
ed; and its Bang Jafar Khan and its environs had: more 
than once, borne the brunt of hostile and invading armies; : 
^ that; the city itself was sacked, no "more thanja hundred and ` 
' , twenty-five years ago, by -a desperate band of Afghans, 
.. We proposé to give in the following pages an account, of Patna, 
‘during the last days of the Mahomedans, J 
. Shaista Khan was a zealot and an iconoclast, atfogether after the | 
heart of liis master, the Emperor Arangzeb, who! appointed hiny 
- Bubahdar of ‘Behar: in t664 A. D. Almost the- ‘first - act of the - B 
‘new Subahdar-was to colléet the Jazia (capitation-tax) from the 









gionists -is said by the Mahomedan historians themselves | to have 


been beyond all niensure' of justice.* Arangzeb recalled him .` 
. ^to Delhi in 1678 A.D, , Appointing his third son Prince Muhammad 

Azim in his stead ; birt in the very next year Prince. Muhammad 

Azim was recalled aud Shaista Khan re-appointed Subahdar of .. 
Behar. -In 1697 A; D. Prince Azimulshan, the) second son of. 
' Prince Sultan Muazim, the .eldest son of Ardngzeb, was ap- 
pointed by his grandfather Viceroy of Bengal aud: Behar ; but, 
considering the ‘youth’ "and inexperience of tlie Prince, the Emperor, 
“thought fit to leave the Dewany of Bengal in the hands :of o 
; Murshid Kali Khan. Prince Azimulshan and his young advisers | 


^. * The Masjid of Khaph Serai Katra attached " the Mosque, still i 
"Khaph Ebroos and, the Katra (range attest to the pious zeal "of" Shaista 
of shops; known as Shaista Khan's ‘Khan. > | 
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did not like the Sage counsel of Murshid ‘Kull. There was |” 
‘an apparent .clash,. and the Emperor Araingzeb, who had: high - 
regard for the wisdom of Murshid Kuli Khan, wrote -to the ` 
Prince to. say, that if in future there should be any. rupture . 

between the Prince and Murshid Kuli; the-Prinée would find himself 

X, okak in calculating on "his royal descent, This sharp repri- 
mand irritated the Prince, and his constant association" vith. Mùr- 

shid Kuli Khan. became very distasteful.to him. 

Leaving Murshidabad for good, the Prince. came. up . do. Behar, 

and: settled..at- Patna, where -he Ámproved. the fortifications. and . 





"built splendid. ‘palaces for his residence... Husainàli.:Khan, one . 


* . of the Syeds of Barrah, -who took such. a memorable -part-in 
„events during the reigns of the last ! Moghuls, was then his- lleuten-. 
„antin Behar, and this was. the time, the historians say, when - 
the city of Patua, attáined the.zenith- of: its splendour, - Many-óf |” 
the nobles of Delhi came out to - live within its walls. The-clty 


wasidivided into a.mumber-of. wards, All classes. of people had `- 


^ Separate quarters assigned to. them, Dewan. Mohalla ` was- 80 . 

‘named, because it was assigned to the clerks:of the- Government _ 

offices ; the quarters assigned to the Lodis (Afghans) came .to 

bo known as Lodikatra Moballa ; those allotted to-the Moghuls,'as — 
Moghulpara; ‘and the' princes ‘and: chiefs had their residence : 
| assigned to them in Mohalla Khowah Sekho, or, as.it is otherwise - __ 
» “called, Khowah Khoh. The poor.and destitute were not forgotten ; $t 
f and séveral' serais and alms-houses were built for their féception. 
| ‘But ft was not till the year.1704 A.D., that. the Prince changed 
the name of the city from Patna to “ Azimabad,. ” after his own, 
| mame, tis said that he intended to make the city &'&econd Delhi ; 
"r7 but, asthe Mahomedan historians exclaim, vain are the hopes of men. : 
y In 1707 the. Prince received news of the. serious illness: of the . 
mperor, and, thinklog his presence necessary in the capital  — 
to look to the interest of his father in case of accidents, he went 
‘away to Delhi with the ostensible object of looking after -the | 
health of; Arangzeb, leaving..Patna *in charge `of- Husainali 
‘Khaw; the Naib Nazim. The contest that took: place amongst ` 
- his three sons, for the succession to the throne on the death of 
:Arangzeb; how the eldest Prince Sultan Müazim, with the help. 
of his son Azimulshan got the best of his brothers. and ascended 
the: throne under the title of Bahadur Shah; how; the . other 
princes were jealous of the great influence which Prince Azimul- -‘ 
shan had:acquired in his father’s court; how, on Bahadur ‘Shah's 
death i in 1716 A. D, a.dispute again arose between his four sons for ` 


‘Lahore, on the eve of victory, Prince Asimulshan' s elephant ran 
away : from the battle- field and threw him hito the Hare where he (^ 
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the’ succession to their father’s . throne: how in the. battle of .- 
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. Was: "diowned, ani: ‘how, after ‘Eis, Magjeddlin Jéihdaw Shih 
‘asceried, the ‘throne, are niatters ` ‘of ‘general ‘history. The first 
thought of Jeliandar Shah, on ‘ascending ‘the ‘throne, was to rid 


. himself “of” his brothers, nd | the other Pus ‘of the: royal 


blood, " Sultan Kaiifinudin, tlio eldest son of ‘Prince "Aziihnlshan, 
had , accompanied his ‘father to Delhi; bit ‘the sécond soù, 
Sülfan Werdk.’ Sher, and | ihe ladies et ‘his harem remained - ‘at 
Murshidabad. Sultan Karimudin “was put to death ‘by’ Jehandar 


E Shab, who ‘then. wrote to sore ‘Khan, Subahdar ‘of "Béugal, 
and Husalnali ‘Khan of ‘Behar, -to'send "Ferok flier'and"his: ina 


to: him at ‘Delhi. 
, Murshidkiil Khün ` saw at ‘ride what was, ‘meant, and, silt 


a E 


"e landed at Bing. Taar Khan ‘with: is a The p wing 


arrival “occasioned “much : : perplexity ` to. Husainali Khan, Subahdar 


. of ‘Behar, who ‘at “once presented ' himself’ ‘before hin, gliówed: him 


- 


the urgent | ‘orders ‘he “had 'ré6éived 'fróni 'Déllitfor*his despatch, 
‘and advised him to ‘leave 'Behür. ^Férók ‘Sher began “to Weép,. 
‘and, Ín “a ‘státe ' of gréat ‘helplessness, told him that, relying on 
his character as ‘a Syed and'a soldier, "he had ‘come ùp to him for ' 
protection, and "asked ‘him ‘where "he ‘Was 'to'go'^to with his 
little. children . when 'he refused : ‘him shelter. .  Hiisainiall "Khàn 


VT 


Jadi tents, ` "Malika. Zaman , ‘daughter ' -of ` Feror Sher, a girl 


only fiyo’ ‘yeats old, ‘and atig. hérsèlf: on his “knee, ‘with Kalf = 


pig words, ‘implored hin to ‘save ‘her fatliér's life: "The 
ladies of the Harem, ‘from behind ‘the’ ‘parddh, ‘did the sare. 
"This decided’ the compassionate Syed, wlio, reniatking ‘that he "had 
nothing but his Bare’ sword’ wheréwitli to cope With tlie lord.of Dolhi, 
‘placed it unreservedly at the service of Ferók Sher. ‘Ferok Sher stood 
Alp. in joy and: presented the Syed with his ‘own "Sword. ' Husáiitali 
"Khan knéw that tio “time ‘was to'be lost, “and set out‘at’once ‘for 
‘the city, where ‘He ‘bortéweéd ‘large’ stiis” of ` mionéy fróm ' the 
quoliaj uns to ` defray “the | expense off raising” &n'arniy on /proinive 
of repayment on: Ferók Sher’s” accessión to the" tlirone, “Crowds 
‘of fakits “arid atténdants' of ‘Khankhas ' now’ a’sémbled “at ` "Bang 
Tafar Khai, | ‘avid. raised’ the‘ cry' of *Gód ' bléss the' Emperor.’ 
_Ferdk Sher promised t them splendid gifts ‘i in ‘ease of 'his 'obtatiiing. ^ 
the thione, ‘dnd the historians say, tlíat'as, "ünlike other: "ilice of 
‘the arth, he did not/néglect to faithfully: arty’ out’ His promise, 


'“yhdðüdmashes Were actually '€ showered ' On" meses Patia 


e 
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when ha ascended - the throw." An -aisplelotie day: was. fixed 
on ‘which Ferok ‘Sher was brought in great state within tie 
foit, where he was proclaimed - Emperor of-Delli The Amirs 


and nobles of the-city, who ‘were -afraid of the power of thélr . 


'‘Suibahdar, Husaltali Khan, presented nazis and ‘swore allegiance 
^ Xo: the new -Emperor. Tt de sald, ‘that, by a. lucky chance, 
Fotok Sher caine; at «this tite, ~ by ain ‘immense: treasure 
trove, Syed Abdullah, of ‘Birrah, brother of Husainali was then 
Sübalidar of Allahabad. Husaináli’s défection:left him no other 


‘alternative but. ‘to ‘declare ‘for Ferok- Sher. Thus assisted ‘by. 
. £he'two Syeds, Ferok Sheriset out ‘for ‘Délhi, and, in the. battle. 


of Agia, "défeated ‘the ‘forces ‘of Jehandar Shah, ‘who thad ad- 
‘vanced to oppose "his march. JFerok ‘Sher now became E Cmperor 
lof Delhi, and -the ‘two - Syeds ‘acquired “unbounded - influence 
‘On "F'erok ‘Sher’s “accession to..the throné, numbers.of destitute 
"people from ‘the ‘élty of Patna- went up to Delhi, ‘ard, - most 

the nobles whom Pritice ‘Azimul Shan had settled ‘at Patna, 

urned -to -the eapital. "Husainall ‘Khan, at ‘the ‘tine of his 
'depártüre ‘with Ferok ‘Sher: for . Delhi,zhad left Behar iu: charge 
‘of Syed Nasrat “Yar Khan, one- of his relatives.; ‘but. shortly 


‘afterwards, the ` Syeds, ‘with the^view of getting rid of Mir . 


Jumla, of whose rising influence in ‘court ‘they -were safraid, 
_-‘deputed’ him to’ Behar, ‘as: ‘Subahidar,in: ‘place of Syed Nasrat Yar 
‘Khan: Mir Jumla did not like “his new “situation, and left for 
‘Delhi without orders. ‘Thus: followed ! a period: of strife.in Delhi 
dürfüg which the.affairs (of. Behar «were ‘left. suusettled. The 
‘Syeds, ‘at last, set up "Mohamad. Shah as Emperor of Delhi, 
 Jünd sent. "Fakirül Daula -to:Bebar as-their-lieütenant, . "Dhisewas 


~ in ‘the Hegirl ‘year '1140- -Fakirul ‘Datla’s ‘Heutenancy .lastéd 


_ five years, laud: ‘it ‘is said ‘that ¿within -this- period he. per- 
 jpetrated tore than ove "outrage on.’ the -moble families +f 
Patna. Selkh Abdulla, an Amir “of much.: repectability .'aríd 
“position, was :sübjcted' to: such indignities that he went away 
Tto "his"Jaglür ‘of Sowalia^near. Sonepur, for: fear "of further 


Fmolastation, " ‘and built. there^a ‘small mud ' ‘fort "where: he took .' 


up" his residence, but, ‘not’ deeming : himself: saferevenvin: this ^. 


-retreat,~he -fed to Delhi. ‘Many were the- outrages. to-which . 





* This was the'secret of how,’ whei `- sd: Shah: Emperors ; ; they: dethro- 
the’ Déewany ‘passed’ into -the hands ned and: killed: Jehandar Shah, and 
"of ‘the East. India Company, <a ‘Ferok: Sher «whom they ‘had. more- 
great part of the lands: of this pro-. ver , blinded ;: and -they -blinded 


"7 vince' were: found. to- be held under and imprisoned ‘princes -A’azzudin 


a Madadmash title. Alitabar and Humayan : Bakht, 
: + They made Ferok Sher, Rafi- (pore Yee Akbari; p. i 
amiddavatat Rofiuddaulah and Muha- 
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the Subahdar bood the defenceless members of his family. 
‘The Jaghirs of several other nobles were attached and their 
owners turned out. All these men went away with their com- `. 
. plaints to Delhi. In the meantime Muhammad Shah; whom 
the. Barah Syeds had set up, asserted his authority; and 
succeeded in depriving the Syeds. of their extensive and dange 
‘yous power, Amirul Umra Asmushan 'Daulah, a favorite of : 
‘the Emperor, had now ‘much influence in court. The . Patna 
refugees, to .séveral of whom: he was related, applied, to ‘him for _ 
help; -orders were at once sent dismissing Fakirul Daulah and 
annexing - -the Subha of Behar to that of Bengal, -Behar thus 
passed Into-the hands: of Suja-ul-Daiulah, Subadar of Bengal, 
and has remained ever since an ;appanage of the government 
of that. province.* Suja-ul-Daulah was the son-in-law of Murshid ` 
Kull . Khan. "He appointed: Mirza Muhimad Alf Verdi Khan, 
one of his personal friends, then of yery little mote, bis lieu- 


: tenant in Behar. He also got" him’ enrolled as. an Amir of the 





court of Delhi and. procured for “him: the title of * Muhabat J a SR 
Ali Verdi Khan, better known’ to the -Mahomedan historlans;^ EN 
Muhabat Jang. had mo sons; but two.daüghters, who were 
married to two. sous of hi$ elder brother Hazi Alimad. These 
- gons-in-law. are better known. under, their -titles ‘óf  Sbähamst 
Jang aud Hlabat Jang. Házi Ahmad had a third son who was 


. “known as Soliabut Jang. The day on . which "Muliabat Jang 


^. Muhabat Jang associated lis rise aud the: &miles-of fortune: with 


liad' the good fortune to be appointed ' Naib- Nazim of Behar, 
was signalized by another event, then considered very -fortunate 
in“ his family, the” birth of & sonto his: youngest daughter,’ the ` 
wife of Hiabat Jang. The'-new-born babe was. named: Mirza. 
- Muhammad, the future Ser aj-ul-Daulsh of the History of Bengal.— 


. the.blrth' of Seraj-ul-Daulah,’ and, as he. "had: no sons, Seraj-ul* 
-Daulah became his special favorite. ` 

;, On assuming the administration: of this pio has, Mahabat 
Jang’s first care, was to bring the unruly zemindars under his 
control; and, with this view, he fomented quarrels between ‘them 
till ‘they grew weak by: mutual dissenaions, and mid yielded. 


^ * Yakirul Daulah, “tough repüted paired. at thé -.expense of- tho 
to be tyrannical in his treatment of. Nawab Nazim, of - ; Murshidabad, 
thé Mahomedan nobles, appears to- and the rents of a range of ‘shops, 
have been a pióus Mabomedan. He (Katras) are appropriated towards 

- built à masjid which is still standing.” its-current expenses. For the identi- 
Itis only about oóné' hundred and. fication of ‘this and other buildings 
stwenty-five feet" from tbe city.. the writer is indebted to Munshi Olt - 

' . Chauk. It „is yet periodically re Abmed's Bitay of Bohat, i tee 
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to his superlor forcé, The respectable classes of the population.. 
he attached to him by many kindly. offices, and the help he. 
used to afford the needy, secured him thelr dependence. He | 
inspired terror in all evil-doers, by putting to death. Abdul Karim, 
—9n unruly Afghan Amir, ok | uu i 
- The Bhojpur zemindars of Shahabad were always noted for 
their-uncontrollable spirit, and. their love of- independence. They 
had never, in: fact, submitted to any of the Subhadars till Muha- 
bat Jang brought them entirely under his control. . The revenue 
which. the. Emperors- of Delhi derived from thelr Sübah of Behar 
was tob much ; it. had risen to about twenty lakhs of rupees durlng 
the.time of Ferok Sher; but.it speedily rose to thirty lakhs 
during, the first years of the administration. of Muhabat Jang. 
No new taxes wereimposed to raise this increased revenue, The 
increase was simply due to proper collections; those zemindars 
who. had hitherto. evaded payment, being now compelled to pay. 
“—Buja-ul-Daulah died in 1789. A. D. The Moghul Empire had’ 
at this time been reduced: to. such a pitch of weakness, that 
“even the farce of a nomination from Delhi was not gone through 
- by his successor and son, who at- once. placed himself ou the 
masnad- of the Subahs .of Bengal and Bebar, The new Nizam, 


Sarfaréz Daulah ‘by name, son of Suja-ul-Daulah, and daughter's ` 


Bon of Murshid: Kuli Khan, was totally ignorant of the art ` 
of governing a State. His. youth and inexperience brought 
about him a. set of youthful, advisers as inexperienced as himself ;. 
and he disdained the .counsel of the wise and experienced 


statesmen who held important appointments during his father's 


administration, Haji Ahmed, brother of Muhabat Jang, lost 
all his influence at court, and took every opportunity of strongly : 
~ denouncing the new regéme in his. letters’ to his brother, His >. 
brothers treatment’ at court. offended Muhabat Jang, ‘The ° 
family. of Jagat. Sett, bankers, who had always played an import- 
ant part in the later history. of the. Mohamadans in’ Bengal, . had 
also’ taken- umbrage. at ‘the: proceedings of the young Nizam' and 
his .advisers, and. they sent to Muhabat Jang, promising their 
assistance. Muhabat Jang, however, sought to attain the object 
-of his ambition under a-:legal title. He secretly obtained a 
firman appointing him Subahdar 'of Bengal and ‘Behar from 
the court’ of Delhi, on a promise of paying -annually. to- the : 
Imperial Exchequer, a crore of rupees .as the revenue of these 
|» provinces; as also ‘such of the moveables of Sarfaráz-ul-Daulah 
ashe could seize, With ‘this: firman. in^hls pocket, he began | 
to make preparations on an extensive soale for the coming 
struggle, giving out that he was doling so with the object of 
punishing the rebel zemindars of Bhojpur (Shahabad). On an’ 
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appointed, day he held a review: of the troops near the Mitapur 
Talao. The commandants of the several forces were assembled: 
‘and Muhabat Jang-told them how: Sarfardz-ul-Daulah was mis- 
managing the affairs of State, and how, owlüg to this reason, 
the Emperor had appointed him the ‘Subahdar of these provine- 
ces. He. then produced the royal fitman and said,-that, though: 
the royal firman was in his hand, he could not obtalu possession 
of the Subahs without war. He then added-that the .ladies 
of his harem and his relatives were now in durance at Mursliidabad, 
and that nothing but a war would secure theirfreedom. .He 
then told them that they were at liberty to do what they liked, but 
~ exhorted such of them as were ready to join him to swear on the 
. Holy. Koran not to forsake him and his ‘cause till the last. 
All swore on the Koran to stand or fall by-Muhabat Jang, who then 
marched with his powerful army towards Murshidabad, leaving 
' Hiabat Jang, his son-in-law, with Syed Hidayat Ali Khan, the 
husband of his niece, as counsellor, in charge of the. affairs of 
Subah Behar. eo | A 
The: advancing army met the forces under Sarfaráz-ul-Daulah at 
-Gheriah, about 22 miles north of Murshidabad. In-the battle 
which ensued, , Sarfaráz-ul-Daulah was defeated and killed in the 
year 1740, Muhabat Jang thus became the undispüted. rulér 
of. Bengal -and Behar. Hiabat Jang now ruled Behar, and 
Mahabat Jang procured for him a recognition of his appointment 
as Subhadar .of Behar, from the court of Delhi Hiabat Jang 
gave general satisfaction by the good management of the affairs. 
of . government. Rajah: Sundar Sinha of Tikari, who. played ` 
‘an important part in: the affairs of State during those days, as~ 
álso the zemindars of Tirhut, especially the new converts to the, . 
- Moslem religion, called Mians, viz, Namdar Khan, Kamgar>~ 
Khan, Ranmast Khan, Sirdar Khan, &c , all proprietors of. large, 
"landed estates,- became his attached - friends. Many of. the.- 
"respectable residents of the city enlisted themselves as officers. 
in Nawab Hiabat Jang’s army. Syed Nisarali Khan, the younger. 
brother of Syed Hidayat Ali Khan, and Syed Abdulali Khan, 
_his-‘nephew, were appointed to very high offices in the- army, 
while Rai Chintáman received the appolntment.of Dewan. Shortly. : 
- after assuming the administration of the province,, Nawab. 
. Hiabat Jang had ‘to lead in person a punitive expedition against 
: the turbulent zemindars of Bhojpur. Horil Sinha and -Udwant 
Sinha,” two of these-men, refused to pay their rents, and. it was _ 
-nevessary to coerce them into doing-so. There were some reasons: 
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Tm This ‘Udwant Sinha was the Sinha of Jagdishpur, | 
: grandfather -of the notorious Koer UTE i 
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to suspect that Roshan Khan, an Afghan, Govértior of ;Shaha-- 
bad, was in league with these men.. The rebel zemindars wére 
coou brought to their senses, but the Nawab stained ‘his hands 
_ by: tfeacherously putting to death Roshan Khan, who, on his 
entranee to the Nawab’s Darbar, where he had been invited, was, 

assaulted by Mir ‘Kadratullah, Jemadar, and Husain Beg Khan. 
` Governor of Monghyr, under the secret instructions of the “Nawab, . 
Syed Mehdi Nisar. Khan, who. figures very often in the stibse- 
quently military: expeditions of. those days, first distinguishéd 
himself in this Bhojpur expedition. - 

It was at this time that the Mahrattas commenced, their raids- 
in Bengal and Behar. "Their first incursion under Pundit Bhaskar, 
a general under Raghuji Bhonsla of Nagpur, caused *Mahabat 
Jang much anxiety, He had not till thén tested the strength of 
a Mahratta army.- Of their military, power; he had simply heard by | 
reputation. On: being informed of their. approach, he immediately 
. applied to Hinbat Jang, his son-in-law for ald, as also to the 
effete Moghul- Court at Delhi. Hiabat Jang marched to his aid .. 
without delay, leaving Syed -Hidayat All Khan. in charge of affairs 
-at Patna, On the cessation of the raing, Mahabut Jäng advariced  . 
to-oppose the Mahrattas, defeated them ina pitehéd' battle, aid - 
expelled them from his territories, When Muhabat’s letter, 
asking .for ‘assistance, reached Delhi, the Darbar directed Nawab 
Safdar Jang, Subahdar of Oude, to advance with an .army to 

his ‘aid. Ou intelligence reaching. Patna -of the near approach 
of these men, the people of the place were much alarmed; They 
had ‘heard much of the .want of discipline of the troops: and 
of their propensity, to. plunder. Their proceedings in the. country 
“through which they passed, were ceriainly- not calculated to 
| |. tráfiquillise the minds of the citizens of Patna, A panic prevail-. 
“ed, aud the zemindars and the respectahlé portion of the popu- 
lation waited in a body ou the Naib Nazim, asking him to put | 
the city ina state of defence. Nawab Hidayat Ali Khan had 
not then, under liis command; a sufficient number of men, and 
he sent to Safdar Jang, Murid Khan, an officer of Delhi, who ` had 
been: deputed . to: Bengal. to demand the payment ` of revenue 
. to tell him how afraid the -people of Patna were of: his troops, . 
and.to ask him to encamp outside the city, Safdar Jang assur- 
ed him that their was, no cause for any alata, and on this assur- 
ance Hidayat Ali Khan set out to welcome bim, He met Safdar. 


Jang at. Manair. and accompanied the Oude chief to Patna, The > 


forces encamped .at:; Mitapur, but Safdar Jang ordered tlie 
' Melial Serai of Hiabat Jang to be vacatéd for the accommodation 
of his females, This order was deemed very larsh and arbi- 
trary; as.. ib. necessitated: the Temoyal of tlie ‘ladies: of Hiabat 
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Jang's harem. Nor, was Safdar. Jang otherwise coneíllatory ín 
his. manners, The Amirs of Azimabad, who went to visit hini, 
received but very scant courtesy. He fancied some guns and 
war elephants of Hiabat Jang, and wanted to know their price. 
Hidayat Ali told him that neithev.he nor his master was.a dealer 
‘in these things; that whatever belonged to Hiabat Jang, ba- ^ 
longed of right to the Emperor of- Delhi and hi8 representatives ; 
. but, as he was there in charge as a servant, he was sorry, he could- 
not part with any thing: without liis masters order. Nawab 
Safdar Jang, however, carried them away. When the intellir, 
gence of these hlgh-handed proceedings reached Hiabat Jang and. 
Muhabat Jang, they were-sorely annoyed, They immediately. 
. wrote.to the Delhi Darbar that, as the Mahrattas had been routed; 
they were no longer in need of assístanée, Safdar Jang was there- 
upon recalled -and had to retire from. Behar with his forces. 
Hidayat Ali KEan also came to be under a ‘cloud. It was sus- 
pected that Nawab Safdar Jang’s high-handed proceedings wera— 
induced by the weakness. of Hidayat Ali Khan, that he was in 
collusion with him, and that he liad made over the guns and ele- 
phants to him of his own accord; the Mahrattas, however, had. 
not, till then, been wholly expelled from Bengal, and Mahabat 
Jang thought it prudent at the time to keep his own counsel. 

. No sooner had the Mahrattas all gone than he sent- out Ral Chinta- 
man Das to supersede Nawab Hidayat Ali Khan. Rai Chintámon 
Dás died soon after his arrival at Patna, and Patna was for some . 

. days without any administrative héad: In the meantime, a, new 
‘danger was at hand. The 'Peshwas of Puna had, in cou- 
sideration of the receipt-of choul, stipulated with -the : Emperor 
of Delhi. to protect hls territories, and, at the request of the © 
Emperor, Ballaji Rao, the Maliratta leader, was advancing with. 
. 40,000 Mahratias to drive the Mahrattas of Nagpur out, of 
Bengal, But Mahrattas, whether friends or foes, were alike the 
terror of. the countries through which they passed, and Ballaji 
' Bao and hls Mahrattas were not exceptions. Plunder followed ` 
. in the.traln of his mareh, and those.who showed the’ slightest 
. symptoms of resistance were tortured aud maltreated. "Pergannahs, © 
Oucha and Goa in the district of Gya, and the town. of Daud- 
nagar, the properties: of Ahmed Khan Khorasani, whose grand- 
father had founded the: town, were given up to plunder, and, if 
. Ahmed Khan had not paid down a tribute of 50,000 Rupees: to 
: the Mahratta leader, his fort-of Ghausgarh, where he had taken 
shelter with his family, would have shared the same: fate. Th 
.eitizgens of Patna were very much. alared' on hearing this- 
news ; and.they unanimously asked Nawab Syed Hidayat Ali Khan 
to take the reins of government into his hands. Several of the 
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citizens sent their. families away to Hajipur, on the. other side of 
the river, Naib Hidayat Ali Khan, the chiéf elect of Patna, had 

- a friend, by name Govind Naik, a rich banker of. Benares, who 
had réceived some obligation from lim. This Govind Naik 

was a friend and relative of. Ballaji, ° Nawab Hidayat All now 

^ applied to this man, Govind Naik met Ballaji and entreated him 
for .the sake of the Nawab, of whose goodness he gave a glowing 
account, not to molest the people of Patna, Govind Naik’s in- 
tercession had its effect. Ballaji wrote a letter to the Nawab, 
telling him how his praise had reached: him, and sending liim 
some presents of rare articles from the Deccan. + He promised not 
to proceed vid Patna, and accordingly went away to Bengal 
by the route of Tikari, Gya and Behar, 

On the expulsion of the Mahrattas from Bengal, Hiabat Jang 
obtained leave to return to Behar. '. Rajah Kiratchand, Rai Royan, 
Alam Chand Dewan,and a son of Sujah- ud-Daulah, and other 

—people of note followed him in his suite from Murshidabad. Before 
proceeding to Patna, Nawab Hiabat Jang visited Pergannahs, 
Sunaut, Tikari, Palamo,.Seresh Kanta, Sherghotty, &. South 
Behar, comprising these territories, was then under the special . 
administrative charge of Nawab Hidayat All Khan, who was only. 
detained at Patna on special duty. Hiabat Jang's object was to 
deprive Nawab Hidayat Ali Khan of this special charge, and to ` 

appoint “Rajah Kiratchand in his stead. The zemindars of ` 

‘South Behar, especially Rajah Sundar Sinha of Tikari, were de- 

. voted and attached to, Nawab Hidayat Ali, and Hiabat Jang had 
some trouble in persuading them to promise submission to Rajah 

_Kiratchand. While he was thus engaged, news reached him of 
a fresh inroad of the Mahrattas. It thus became necessary for 

- him. to set out at once for Patna. On his arrival at the city 
gate, Nawab Hidayat.Ali Khan went cut to weleome him; and 
from the changed manners of Hiabat Jang, it soon became clear 
that Nawab Hidayat Ali Khan was under suspicion and in disgrace. 
Nawab Hidayat Ali Khan was, however, a man of spirit; and, though 
subsequently Hiabat Jang made some offers towards reconciliation, 
he could by no means be induced to stay at Patna, and went 

‘away to Delhi, where he spent the rest of his life, 

" As it was thought probable that the Malrattas would try to take 
Patna, Hiabat Jang applied himself to the work of repairing the 
walls and improving the fortifications of the city.. In many parts, 
the walls had crumbled down, and housés been built in their place. 

—Hiabat Jang -ordered-these houses to be demolished, and, notwith- 
standing the loud clamour of the people at this proceeding, went. 
on with his work. The Mahrattas, after all, did not come, but 
the pope ‘of Patna soon nad occasion to find that Hiabat Jang | 
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, Was Hot t wrong in. duiproving the defences of ‘thelr’ city, © . While 
-Hialat Jang was yet engaged i in, Tirhut- in one of those punitive | 
expeditions which were at that time every now and then necéssary- 
. against turbulent zemindars, to ‘make them pay.their ‘retits, 

: news reached him that Mustafa Khan, the Afghan, was: advänciig~ 
With a strong force towards- Patna. . 
> Mustafa Khan, had risen, by thefavor of Muhabat Jang; to the 

emineut position. of commander of his forces, - > 
As be was now very powerful in the army, Muhabat Jang, ah 
"order to secure his co-operation during the first Mahratta -rald; 
shad. -promised hin tbe. Naib Subahdarship' of Behar.. The 
Màliratta driven out, Mustafa Khan sought the fulfilment . of 
"this promise}. büt Muhabat Jang bad. no idea of: depriving 
Hiabat Jang,of his’ Subal, and of really carrying out, a promise : 
which he had made ‘i in à mément of panic. - He' at first adopted 
a policy of tergiversation, arid when this failed; sought to get rid - 
of Mustafa Khan by sinistet means ; ; but Mustafa Khan - Was‘ as 
shrewd as his master, and tlie result was an open rupture between 
“the two, Mustafa: Khan detianded and received payment’ of the 
arrears of his salary, amounting, it is said; to seventeen lakhs of 
‘ynpees. He then ‘set’ out “ostensibly for Delli; but really 
with the intention of usurping by force the Subah of Bebar, 
"He carried’ away vilth him, by -foree, all the ammünitions of 
war frora the Nizamat magazines of Rajmehal, and ‘wher news 
Gf this reached Muhabat- Jang, hé bad no doubt as to his 
“real “designs. - À message by a, fast courier was-immedlátely 
M to - Hiabat ‘Jang, apprisiug. bim of his. danger. 
. Muhabat Jang wrote him .to.say,. that, as he thought him 
| (Hiabat Jaig) unequal to-a contest with Mustafa Khan,- wlio had, - 
_ by this time; some’ 15,000 or”16,000 -Afghans wundér- his cows” 
mand, his advice: was that he should fly with his family, be- 
fore the enemy, by way of Hajipur, to Mürshidabad,' aud then- 
‘ hey would, with thelr jotüt . forces, teach Mustafa Khan. à 
lesson whieh he would never forget. Hiabat Jang immediately 
get ‘out for, Patna, and held a.council of the Amirs "of his court at 
Bang Jafar Khan. Almost: all of them advised: flight; -but 
Abdul Ali Khan was strongly opposed to the adoption of: this pusil- 
laninioüs, course, Abdülla's hold advice accorded with the- "Views 
_ of the intrepid | "Subahdar, At^. farther: council of war, 1t was 
vésolved to enlist mer for thé army, aud‘to ask, witbout delay, 
- the zemindars and rajals of Bebar, to come’ With their several | 
` “eontingents to Patna, In’ a short time a force of' 15,0007 0r* 
. 16,000 fighting nien fegetntled at Patna. Guns were inounted: 
` gn- the ` bastions of. the city walls, and from the' suburbs: of 
Bing Jafar Khan tö Katrá Nizamuddin ‘a strong ‘barrier Òf artillery 
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- Was formed, to oppose the 'enemy's march, Nawab: Abdul Ali Kim., 
Nawab: Nagi Khan, F'akir-ud-Daula, Egidatt Mand Khan, broilier 
of Amirkhan If, Subahdar of Kabul, Nawab Mehdi Nisar Khan, 
‘Ahmad Khan K liorasaui, Sheikh: Jehan Yar, Sheikh Hamidudin, - 

Sheikh Amirullah, Khadim Husain. Khan, Rajah Kirat Sinha, 
Rajah Ramnaraian, Rajah Sundar, Sinha, Namdar Khan, Miah, 
.Zemindar of Pergannah Narhat, Sirdar Khan, Kamgar Khan and 
Ranmast Khan, all - noted Sirdais, received commands in’ the 
army. When all these preparations had been made, Hiabat Jang, 
gent a deputation to Mustafa Kban.. The ‘deputation was com- 
posed. of Haji Alam Kashmiri, Maulavi Tezali, Madaris (principal 
and professor) of Madrassa Saef Khan, and the. Aga Azima. 
‘(chief of Patna), They were to ascertain the views of Mustafa: 
Khan and to take secret’ note of the strength of his, forces, 
The ‘deputation met Mustafa Khan at Monghyr. They told him, 

chu the name of their master, that, if, on, account of his recent 
—"tupture with Nawab Muhabat Jang,’ he. was resolved ta get away 
from his. territories ;; there was nothing to prevent him from. 
-aecepting the hospitality of Hiabat Jang, his old friend, and: 
- his. good offices towards a reconciliation with the Nizam; that, 
“if he had obtained, a sanad for the Subahdarship of this. 
‘proyince from the- court of Delhi, he had simply to produce the 
- same; and Hiabat-Jang would. be but too glad to leave it in’ his . 
hands.  Müstafa Khan replied that his object was neither to 
get away from the territories :of the Nizam, nor to seek a récon- 

. eillation with him, That it was to.take possession of Behar, . 
-and his sanad was ‘the same which Muhabat Jang. used: in 


--^his quarrel with Sarfaraz Khan, 4.¢., the sanad of superior - 


| *force:. Turning to-Tezali, one of the members of the deputation, 

~= he asked, referring ‘to the Shiah religion of the Naib Nazim; 

tt Maulayi. - Ifa pious Mahomedan meets at the same time in his 

E "way with Rafzis.and Kafirs, whom is-it "his first duty to cons 

= quer?" The Maulavi said, that the Kafr ought to be the first 

object. of attack; but Mustafa Khan disseuted and said that 

the Rafzi was to him worse than andog., He then politely 

. dismissed the deputation. At Monghyr, be expelled' Husain. 

Khan, the governor, from the fort, atid took’ possession there- 

of with all its inwnitions,of war. He then advanced to Patna, 

where all preparations had been made to receive him, On the. 

17th day of the month of Safar, he reached Aman Bang, a 

suburb close to Bang Jafar Khan. . Here he divided his forces | into... 

——two columns, With the one Sirdar. ‘Ballad Khan, à Rohilla 
chief, to whom he made over the command, was to ae in ` 

. front: with the other, Mustafa Khan himself was tò make. g 

+ Hank attack, The Rohilla chief advanced and took possession 


+ 
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of the strong military outposts, cand, passing this bartiet, began” 
to lòot the bazar. .Some of the famous Sirdars of Hiabat Jang, 

- who had the defence of the outposts, were killed. At first 

: Mustafa Khan’s attack on the flank succeeded according to 
‘iis wish. It was directed against that part of Hiabat Jangen. 
_ army which was under the command of Rajab Kirat Sinha, 
The .Impetuous attack of the veteran Afghans, now led by their , 
chief, soon threw: the raw levies of the Nawab. into utter con- 
fusion. ‘The son-in-law of Rajah Sundar Sinha was killed, and” 
Rajah Rirat Sinha himself, on receiving `a wound, took to fight; 
bit Hiabat Jang, who was now watching the issue, of events; . 
seeing.that all was lost, advauced with a few chosen friends; a& 
intrepid. as himself, to "the front of the battle: Seeing him thus . 
advance, Mustafa Khan ordered Hakim Shah, one of his friends, ` 
to repel the attack, aud. to take Hiabat Jang. prisoner alive: 
bút at this time the Mahout (driver) of the elephant. on which” 
Mustafa: rode, received his mortal wound, ‘and he fell down-— 
. dead. On this Mustafa Khan jumped down and mounted his 
horse. A panic seized his meu. They thought him ‘dead, and. 
forthwith took. to flight in the greatest confusion. M ustafa - Khan 
did what lie could to rally them; but when all his efforts, 
i failed,.he himself’ sought safety. The forces under Sirdar Balland- 
Khan, how completely demoralized by the loot they had got, 
on ‘seeing the column under Mustafa ‘fly, also took to their. 


E heels. The victory of the day was doubtless with Hiabat. Jang 


-but it was by no means a decisive one. No attempt was ade 
to pursue the flying columns of Mustafa Khan’s army, and. . 
- nothing was done to dislodge them from their encampment at. — 
.; Aman Bang, A few days afterwards Mustafa Khan renewed ' | 
the attack; but -he received a wound in his right eye from: 
a musketshot, ‘and fell down senseless on the. ground, and: 
his men immediately took to flight. They thought him dead, 
and, ‘carrying him in a dooley, fled by the side of. the Jalkar, 
(marsh), on the south of thé city -of Patna, towards Mitapur. 

.. Here Mustafa Khan recovered his senses, They ther fled to 
the Naubatpur and thence to Moliabatipur; ^ Hiabat-Jang-pur-_ 
sued them to Mohabatipur, where Muhabat Jang, who had 
set out from Murshidabad to his aid, joined him. Mustafa 
Khan retreated rapidly -with — his forces to the Chunar fort, 


' ‘where he’ took shelter, and as it was thought that he would not 


renew his attack till the end of the rainy. season, Muhabat 
Jang gave up the pursuit as useless, and returned to. Patna, 
While returning to Patna, he demolished, the Patan stronghold - 
of Zamaniah, On-his arrival at Patna, news. reached. him, that 
the Mahrattas under Raghuji Bhonsla, to whom Mustafa. Khan, 


* 
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at TE time of his advance on Behar, had applied | for aid, -were 
now on their way to Bengal: - Muhabat Jang immediately set 
out for Murshidabad, and Hiabat Jang began to prepare liimself : 
for à renewed attack ou the part of Mustafa Khan. | 

. Mustafa Khan, however, did. not wait for the cessation ‘of. thé 
rains ; ; but, taking advantage of the fresh inroad of the Mahrattas, 
at once marched towards Bebar., He was joined by Udwant Sinha, 
the turbulent zemindar of Jagdispur. Hiabat Jang, who 
was emboldenéd by his recent successes, advanded to Shahahad 
with a strong force to meet him. In A fight which took place 
at or. about Arráh, Mustafa Khan was killed, and his men took: 
to flight. Murtaza Khan, sor of Mustafa Khan, who now took 
the lead, after doing his ‘best to rally the flying forces, sought, 
his own safety’ in flight, leaving his father's dead. body in the 
. hands of the enemy. Ta the battle of Arrah Syed Ali Nagi Khan 
and Fakir-ud-Daulah, officers ofthe Nawab's army did- excelleut 

—— service,  LHiabat Jaog ordered Mustafa Khan’s head to be cut off 
and his body to be cut in two. One half was suspended at the | 
Pachim Darwaza (western gate), and the other at the Purab 
"Darwaza ( eastern gate) of Patna city.* 

: Murtaza Khan, who had concealed Himself i in the stronghold 
of Magri Khoh after the battle; on hearing that the Mahrattas 
under " Raghujt Bhonsla had. again invaded Bengal, and were 
at that time in occupation of Cuttack id the Subah of Orissa, 
applied to. them for aid. Raghuji Bhonsla at once marched 
towards. Behar, and, passing through Birbhum and Kharakpur, 
plundered Sheikhpura, then a éonsiderable town. Proceeding 
westward, he crossed the Sone; and, being joined by the Afghans, 
he. advanced to Pergannah: "Arwal. Muhabat Jang came in 
pursuit with 12,000. mén, and, having joined his forces to thosé ` 
of Hiabat Jang, marched to encounter the enemy. Ata short dis- 
tance from Kasha Nabothpur the hostile armies met in 1158 Hegiri, . 
A great fight ensued, and the Mahrattas and the Afghans were 
. worsted. - "Mubammad. Jafar Khan, the future Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal, and husband of the step-sister of Muhabat Jang, Sham- 
sher Khan, Sirdar Khan, Afghans in the Nawab’s army, as. also 
Hiabat Jang, his. brother Sohabat Jang, Mehdi Nisar Khan, 
Abdul Ali Khan, Attaullah Khan, and Nagi - Ali Khan greatly 
distinguished themselves in this battle. As the Bengal forces ` 
were then in Behar, the discomfited  Mahrattas, acting - -on the 
instigation of onè- Mir Habub, a rebel Mahomedan chief. who . 

—-had. - taken shelter in their ‘camp, set.out for a fresh i invasion of 





i Ta Darwaza and -Purab  of-cout se, all Un dt the ancient city 
-Darwaza are still so. called, though, | are lost, . : 
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that rich -provinee. Muhabat Jang. marched” 4n pursli, and 
the Mahrattas dispersed at his bold advance. 

It was at.tlis time that the' marriage of Séraj-ul-Daulah with. 
the danghter of. Muhammad lraz,came off with great -éclat at 
Murshidabad ; ‘but even at this season of rejoicing, the capital. 
of Muhabat Jang was in a state of .continued alarm, Sbam-- 

, sher Khan, . the Afghan; who, as has been seen, had greatly 

» distinguished . ‘himself in the battle of Kasba Nabothpur, was 

'sullen. and discontetited, and. apprehensions were felt - that: he 

and the, Afghans utider, him would mutiny. A’ soon as the 

festivities were over, Muhabat Jang discharged _ Shamsher 

Khan aad’ his Afghan’ band, after paying them all ‘arrears 

of . salary,- ‘amounting, it is said, to` six “or seven” lakhs 

of » rupees. - -Shamsher: Klan retired to his Jaghir in thë district 

of Darbhangah. `, Hiabat Jang thought he would further his 

interests and < grow more powerful. "than his brothers, in the: 
- quarrel which he saw imperiding on, the death of Mahabat 
Jang, by. taking iuto his servicè such an able. general. as Sham-. 
sher Khan ‘and his . powerful band of Afghans. Acting on: : this 
"view, he sought and obtained: the permission of "Muhabat ` 
Jang to do. so, and began’ üegotiating. with the Afghani’ chief. 
The wily . Afghan, who “WAS Seeking an opportunity of. this 
‘kind, feadily accepted’ his.-proposals, and, with his band of Afghan . 
followers, came: to the other side of.’ the river, opposite - Patna; 
Having, however, the fate of Roslián Khan Serai, -of Shahabad, 
before him, and’ suspécting -or beginning. to suspect, alike trea- 
chery, he did not.all at once venture out ‘to this.side of the 
.xiver. Invorder tó.assure hi, and to.remove all. suspicions of 
foul play, Hiabat Jang sent the Aga Azima, € Chief of Patna), with ` 
Taki Ali Khan and Muhammad. Askar. Khan, to welcome him, and | 
shortly afterwards he himself weht over. in his small pleasure l 
-Doat to meet the Afghans. It is said that "some" of Shamsher 
Khau's followers here asked pérmission, of their fnaster, in 
the Pasthu language, which the Nawab. did not understand, io 
assassinate: him : ‘and. it vis to some extent inexplicable why 
Shamsher Kuan, whose subsequent acts-prove that he harboured. 
the “intention of usurping the, government of: this .Subah,. by” 
treacherously. assássinating its chief, let slip -the occasion. while 
the prey was still in his. lands. «He greeted the Nawab with 
' due -honor, “presented kim’ with suitable NAZATS, and ‘allowed 
him to return, unmolested to the. ‘other side ` of the: river. 
The Amir-ul Bahar, otherwise calléd: the Darogah. of the. river, .. 
-received.-ordérs . to. make. arrangements for the: c crossins- of the, l 
-river, and Shamsber ;Khan,.on lauding, with his band., “of. 3,000- 
Afghan soldiers, encamped at Bang: J. afar Khan. ., HB. 1S, Said that, 
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om the first day after their landing; Sirdar: Khan, with à few 
others, attended the Darbar? and ` secretly conveyed an intimation . 
to the ‘effect that the Afghan chief was afraid that, if his troops . 
were to attend on the Nawab at a time when his other forces 
xere in attendance, some unpleasant collision: might arise, Ag. 
if! impélled. by an irresistible doom, the Nawab did not see ` 
through, their ‘perfidy, aud, having issued. strict orders to his — 
Sirdars and guard not to attend the Darbar, the next day he" 
waited at his palace of Chalis Satun,” almost alone, for the. 
reception, of Shamslier Khan.. Only a very few palace officers . 
were there in- attendance, namely, Muhammad Askar Khan, 
Mir Murtaza, Mir Badur-ul: Daula, Murlidhar (herald), Ram 
Zani, thé superintendent of- the powder magazine, reported 
to have been a butcher by.caste, and Sitaram, “the superinten- ` 
dent of the arsenals. A few Chobdars were also present. Almost 
all these were unarmed. . Mir Abdulla, of the Sufi. sect, and 
—fShah. Bandehgi, a fakir, happened to be there at the time.. 
Muhammad Askar Khan, "with Mahtab Rai Khettri, was Standing 
behind the masnad, where the Nawab was seated. Rajah Ram- . 
naraidn, Dewan, with a few clerks, was in the Daftarkbana of .. 
the palace. At “first, oue. thousand  Afghan-horsemen presented : 
themselves, and. according > to custom received the pda ( betel) 
from, the Nawab's hands and got leave to depart, Murad Sher 
Khan came next, with five hundred Afghans. Murad Sher Khan 
presented ‘each of them by name- to "the Nawab. . Hach one, On’ - 
“being presented, gave. à nazar and received wd (betel). from 
the hands of thé Nawab.- All this while the Nawab was eagerly 
enquiring as to when Shamsher Khan would arrive. The court - 


Harkára at last brought news that he. bad come as far as.the -> 


(Kotwali Chaubutra, at a-short distance from the palace. .All the 
“space between Bang Jafar Khan and the Chalis Satun, palace: 
was now completely in the hands of the Afghans. "Abdul Rasül 
Khan, an Afghan, was fixed;upon by Shamshér Khan, as the 
‘assassin, and he. was to do his foul deed at the time.of his being 
. presented to the Nawab. ' It wow éame to his turn; to: bë present- 

ed, and, as he received his pdén (betel). from the hands of his 

“ intended victim, he trembled, and the pdm fell from "his hand, 
Hiabat Jang good humouredly told him, that, às the yan ( betel) l 
of his kismat Cluck} had fallen down, he bad better receive 
enotin As, on saying this, he stretched his hand towards the 





^ Chalis Satun, the ‘palace of now been: levelled to, the. ground, 
forty pillars, which Hiabat Jang . and no traces at. present exist of this s 
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had newly rebuilt, was at the back ` once. famous building of- Patna, 
óf Saif Khans Mudrassa, It has” es "E enu 3 
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tiay of. Detel, Abdul Rasul took out a hidden dagger from bis 
waist and ‘aimed his blow; but his hand’ was not steady, ‘and the 
wound “inflicted on the Nawab was not-a deadly one. Maham- 
mad Askar Khan cried out, “Treachery; murder.”’ The Nawab 
. "was taking out his sword, when Muüràd Sher Khan, who sae 
thet Abdul: Rasul Khau's blow had not had the desired éffedt, 
aimed such a deadly blow with his sabre, that the cut went down 
from the slioulder-knot to the breast. The Nawab dropped down 
dead on-the masnad, and Murad Sher Khan, by a-fell cut, 
' severed the head from. the body. Mir Murtaza Khan, who did not 
observe all this, thinking- that the Nawab was yetvalive, threw 
Himself over. the Nawab .to shield him from attack, but: 
was Instantly cut to pieces Muhammad Askar Khan, seizing 
Hiabat Jang's sword, fought: like a lion till he fell dead: 
^ Shah Nawaz Jan, a: worthy . citizen of Patna, Ram Zaul and. 
Sitaram, also fell fighting against odds. . Mutlidhar "Harkara 
was, wounded, but escaped with his life by taking to.flight. T67 
ig. said, that,’ when flying, he came by chance ‘on the Nawab’s 
: little casket of jewels, and. this he carried away. Rajah Ram- 
naraian and the clerks.also saved themselves by flight. Mir Abdul: . 
la the Sufi, escaped ; but Shah Bandegi, the fakir, preferred death : 
io escape by flight, The city of Patná.was filled with constern- 
‘ation ab the news of this tragedy, Amina Begum, wife of Hiabat 
Jang, with her youngest son, Mirza Mehdi Bahadtr, ‘shut - 
herself in her Mahal Serai ; Syed Ali Khan; son of Syed Hidayat 
Ali Khan, who was bethrothed to the daughter of Hiabat 
Jang and was being trained up in his family, was admitted by — 


"the "Ataliks into the women’s apartments, aud thence, passing 


from. roof to roof, came down to the river side, where he changed 
clothes witha poor peasant, and thus succeeded in escaping to 
"Bis father’s - Hajiganj house; Abdul Ali Khan was arrest- : 
ad at the house of Sheikh Abdul Rasul Belgarami and im; 
prisoned, He only escaped with life on the intercession. of : 
Shah Sadiq. Haji Ahmad, father of-Hiabat Jang was also. 
. arrested, “he Afghans, with the view of extorting from the poor: 
‘old man his accumulated riches, which were ‘reputed to be-ime . 
meuse, put him to severe torture, The poor man escaped from. 
his tortures, by death, which took place sixteen or seventeen 
days after his arrest.* The immense riches of the man, amounting, 
1t is sald, to 60 or 70-lakhs of ruepes, besides. jewels, came into the 
hands of the Afghans, who also took ‘possession of -the treasury. 
: ef Hiabat Jang, "when Was: found to contain . only three lakhs ` or^ 





— * His tomb jis still to be seen Jafar Khan, 
at Uc Sabalpur, close to Bang ` 
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rupees, The city of Patna was'elven up to pln nder ; the only house: 


which escaped being the house of Syed Hidayat-Ali- Khan Baliadur, 


situated at Hajiganj. This was owing to the recommendation. 


of Bakhtiar Khan, a mutual frlend.of the Syed and Shamsher 


Khan, Hlabat- Jang’s head .was now hung up at the Purab. 


~~ Darwaza (éastern gate) of the, city, ,;where’he ‘had, only a short 


time before, caused one half of Mustafa Khan’s body to be hung ` 
up;: bit Syed Muhammad Ispaháni, a devoted friend, took it ' 


‘down at the imminent risk of his'own life, and: buried it. with 
the headless trunk in a piece of land at Begampur, which the 
Nawab himself had. purchased for the. purpose of his interment;* 
Shawsher Khan and Sher Khan seized the persons of .Amina 
Begam and her. minor sons and daughters, and, mounting 
them on a car, paraded them, without pardal: through the 


city. They then imprisoned them: at Bang Jafar Khan, Syed 
Mehdi Nisar Khan, had been a little before, sent on a punitive. 
expedition against some rebellious zemindars of Serish Ganta. 


When the news of the tragedy enacted at Patna reached’ that 
part . of the country, the zemindars in a body fell on him, 


and he and the: little band of men under his command would | 


have..been utterly crushed, had he not retreated for shelter to 
the fort of Rohtas, wliere Ali Kuli Khan, the Governor, re- 
ceived, him with great kindness, Having thus obtained possess- 
lon of the city, Shamsher Khan sent letters all’ round, asking 


the Afghans. to come and join his standard. More than 50,000: . 


Afghans responded to his call, and the city became full of tliese 


people. But, feeling himself, unequal to coping with Muhabat Jang ` 


alone.in the war of revenge which he saw imminent, he sent 


( ‘to the Mahrattas imploring their assistance. Soon a compact 
was. entered iuto. through the medium of Mir Habub, who, as -.: 
`~ we have before seen, was in the Mahratta camp, under which Mir - 


Habub promised to pay all the expenses of the war, stipula- 
ting that.on their obtaining the victory in the coming struggle, 


‘the Subah.of Bengal was to:be partitioned amongst tlie com-- 


pacting -parties; the Mahrattas and Mir Habub. obtaining the 
province of Bengal, and Shamshér Khan. the sister province:-of 
Behar. _ : s i E 


. Mahabat Jang. was engaged. in making -his preparations to 


ropel a fresh inroad of the: Mabrattas, when {intelligence sudden- 
jy reached him of the éatastroplie of Patna, Muhabat Jang 
was not the man to give himself up to grief, or to be unnerved 
by misfortune.in a moment of action. He immediately sent for 








«The “Makbara is still standing, J ang. "The i Shiabs regard ít. as the 
. pad is called the Makbara of Hiabat tomb .of‘a Martyr and Saint, : 
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“the sirdars of his £ army, and told ther of wliat had taken E 
dt Patnas that his son-in-law was killed; that his daughter snd 
-her children were imprisoned; ‘and that Subah Behar had passed 
‘out of his hands. - He said that the -alternative before him was 
‘to? conquer or to die; and. he asked those of them who swere 
:yeady-to die for him to comé forward. All unanimously swore ‘on ^ 


the Koran to stand by him in this crisis; and he.soon' set out.for 


"Behar. with an avenging army. of 170,000 * men, Saif. Khan, 
the Governor of Purniah, sent the Nawab a contingent of 
“1,500 men under Seikh Din. Muhammad, Jemadar of his forces; 

and -Ismail Khan, Governor of Mongbyr, who bad fed from. that 
‘fort ‘on the ` approach of the Afghans; also joined the army `of 
"revenge, Fhe coldness with which he was received by Muhabat 
‘Fang showed him at once that thé Nawab Nazim -was very much 


© 


displeased at lis precipitate flight. 
The avenging army soon reached Barh; ma before dida a 

Bengal army under the Muhammadans mareh with the speed. with... 

which Ali Verdi Khan Muhabat Jang marched on -the. present 


‘occasion, He had learnt. the tactics. of rapid movement from his 
experiences of the Mahrattas: but it was the determination. of | 


gos 


revenge, and the hope of ‘rescuing those of his surviving relatives 


"who were in danger, that impelled ‘him in his march, Well do the . 
. Muhammadan historians say,.that -none among his.contemporaries, 


but Asab Jah; Subahdar of the Deccan can compare with him 


. as a general. 


While Muhabat ise was thus rapidly advancing towards 


~' Behar, the Afghans from all parts. of the province were. daliy 


swelling the Tanks of the enemy, but, notwithstanding the im- 
‘mense plunder they had got; the services of war were “evidently. ` 


: wanting in their camp. “Mir Habub was sent for and cast into 


prison, ‘because he could not find 50 lakhs of rupees which he was ~ 
asked to: pay, and it was riot-until the Mahratta scouts brought 
news of the néar approach of Muhabat Jang that Mir. Habub 
was reléased, on ‘bis promising to pay two “lakhs of rupees, for 


which he found the. security of some friendly bankers. ., 


On his advance from Barh, Muhabat Jang kept by- the 
bauk .of the river Ganges, Westward, the Ganges then. bifur- ` 
cated into two' streams, the southernmost one narrow, ` but deep, 


ane the other, the "northern, forming We main stream of the 





-* This € given by Mabhom-. making one foran increase onac. ace. 
madan historiang, appears to be too count of Mahratta inroads, the nuni- Up. — 
large. Nawab. Shuja-ud-din had a ber could’ not .havé been, during 


standing . force of, 25,000 men, and, Ali Verdi's reign, s seven times greater, 
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Ganges.*: - There. was only: one , ford; puel! ‘by alluvial r-- 
‘of sand, by. which the narrower stream could - be crossed,- 
and here Shamsher Khan: had made a very strong entrench-. 
ment in order to oppose his march. Muhabat Jaug; not deeming 
it; prudent. to risk an assault. iu front, proceeded. southward 
-for -two miles, and then, crossing: the stream at. another. ford, 
camé on the flank of the. enemy’s entrenched position. .By a 
“vigorous assault, the enemy's . position: was taken and his guns 
‘seized, The Afghans fled discomfited and terror-stricken. - Muba- - 
‘bat Jang encamped hére for the night, taking every. precaution to 
guard himself against the wiles of the-foe. It'is. said, that he 
Bpent the. whole night in prayer and meditation, to prepare 
himself for the event of the: coming day. .As‘soon as it was 
daylight, the “Nawab Nazim. mounted his elephant. aud gave 
orders for the.advanceé, At Ravi Serai, five miles from Barh, 
the. advancingarmy met the.enemy and the. battle: commenced. ` 
— Phe Afghans in front were 50,000 or 60,000 strong, aud the Mah-' 
rattas, “whe had “come up ‘to their aid, began ‘molesting Muliabat 
Jang'sforces in the rear. There was a brisk cannonade, and Dilawar - 
Khan, one of the Afghan leaders, was killed.  Muhabat Jang then 

_ ordered a general charge ; but the Mahrattas, in order to ‘create 
a; diversion in favor of their allies, the Afghaiis, iade one ‘of tlieir 
feigned: attacks, :Suraj-ul-Daulah, who was by ‘his grandfather, 
"vas very much dismayed, and. suggested that- the Mahrattas: 
should be first dispersed, That ‘veteran "warrior ` ‘treated the 
suggestion with contempt, telling his grandson, with some’ annoy-. 
ance, that i was now his business to fight. the Afghans, and not to 
.mind the Mahrattas, whom -he could - bring to account at any 
q moment. The assault began; Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan and 


! Dost Muhammad Khan advanced, charging with their war elephants. E 


^" tg where Murad Sher Khan, though wounded, was sitting on 
'" his, and “tried to take him alive ; but Murad ` Sher Khan: was an 
adepti in the use of his sword, and dealt it so dexterously - as 
to cut off all the fingers of Muhammad Kasim's right hand 








* The present topograhy ‘doés distance from ‘the present ` Fatwah 
not at all agree, -It appears more station of the East India Railway 
, probable that the new Punpun, Company. If this be correct, Sham- 
which joins the Ganges a fèw miles sher Khan must, have fortified the 
west of Barh, and ‘which Muhabat ford of Punpun in the direct route 
had .to cross in his.march to, Patna, to Patna, to oppose the «advance 
is here mistaken for one of the of Muhábat Jang, while Muhabat 
Das of. Ganges. Ravi Serai, -Jang crossed the atream -by ‘another 
"where the battle took place, is on-thé ford, more: to un south, 
UNTERE aide of Punpun, At a short ~ 
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Ex with. one o stroke, and. Muhammad Kasim . was saved only b Bost 

-- Muhammad Khan’s timely aid, Thus doubly attacked, Murad Sher 

_ Khan fought like a lion until he met with his death, The Af- ` 
ghans begani to waver. at the loss of two of their. noted leaders, and 
"When. Shamsher Khan; their chief leadet, fell dead, they took to 
flight. "The Mahrattas, “who had’ not ‘taken any active: partim 
. the proceedings ‘of the: day, seeing their dllies fly, dispersed 
7 from the scene of action.’ Mulabat Jang did not pursue them; 

' but advanced. at once to Patna to rescue his daughter and ‘her 
children, who- were in prisoi. His joy was unbounded’ when he 
found them alive, and there was great rejoicing in the city p 
Patna at-this deliverance from Afghan misrule. 

` The following officers: of the Naib Nazim's army arà said 
| is have distinguished themselves very much on this: occasion ;-viz., 

. Báliadur Ali Klan, Mir Muhammad Kasim Khan, Haidar-Ali Khan 
E Raham :Khan,' Fakir-ul-Daulah Beg Khan, Sheikh Jahan. Yar, ` 
Nawab Sohulab Jung, Muhammad Iraz Khan, Rajah Sundar Sinha, 
Bajah Talwan Sinba, "Asálit Khan and Dilawar Khan, The 
Nawab.Nazim rewarded all ‘acts of valor with inams and khillata; 
A páíty of: *Bepoys Was despatched 'to Darbliangah to. seize the - 
goods: and- effects: of Shamsher Khan, and orders were. sent to 
tle Rajah of Bettiah,-asking him to deliver over to thé, Nawab 
Nazim, the females. of thé family of Shamsher Khan, who, had; 


LN placed them under the protection of the Rajah | The Rajah rè: | 


fused to do &o, atid, in order to mollify thé Nazim, offered to pay him 
three lakhs of rupées as tléir ransom. - Muhabat Jang, however; 
would not hear of any such proposal, and sent to “the Rajah, 
` threatening him with the - consequences , of his refusal, following... 
' the „threat soon after with his army to the opposite’ ‘side of the 
Ganges. The Rajah was then-compelled to submit, and all the 
femalé -members of the family of Shamsher. Klian were iade. 
over to the Nawab Nazim.: The’ kind. treatment’ which they 
received from- him, showed ‘his magnanimity in striking ‘con: 
trast with. .all- thie’ brutalitiea'.perpetrated by Shamsher Khani. 
These females were, with due regard to their. modesty, admitted-in- 
to the female apartments (Mehal Serai) of the Nawab Nazim, where 
| during their-stay, even Suraj ul Daulah was not permitted to enter, 
Every thing was provided for their. comfort, and with the concur- 
rence of her relatives, Shamsher Khan's daughter was married 
to Shah Muhammad Afak, an Afghan of ‘noble birth, and. Some. ` 
landed. estates ‘were granted An-inam: for the’ maintenance of ‘the. 
couple. -The same consideration. was: shown to the female metnbers. 
of the. family: ‘of Mir Habub, who. were then in-Patna, They were 
-. ‘sant on to the Mahratta camp, where Mir Habub was them plot- - 
ting for the’ downfall of the Nawab . Nazim. . Instances of such. 


A 


of the Mahonedass. o E 


"_ generoits conduct are but raté à the history t of us Muhammadan 


princes.: 
The settlement of the "affairs of Behar was the next question 


to which the Nawab Nazim’ .had. to turn his. attention.’ There. : 


were several surmisés, but .every body agreed in thinking that 


Sobulab J ang liad the best claim, to succeed. his brother as Naib 
Nazim óf Behar, The Nawab Begam, however, did not wish . 
this to. be ‘so, and when Suraj-ul-Daulab, the favorite of herself 
and of her husband, threatened to commit ‘suicide if the appoint- 
ment were not given to him, she persuaded the Nawab Nazim, 


: almost against his wishes; to adopt- the unusual course of appoint- 


ing Suraj-ul-Daulah as the nominal Subahdar, while vesting all 


the real power in-Rajah Jankiram, a Bengali. 'Sohulab Jang wag 


= displeased, and threatened to go away to Delhi; but-he ultimate- 
‘ly yielded to the remonstrance of his uncle. Apprehending that . 


the. Mahrattas would ere long renew their attack, Muhabat Jang, 


~~ hastened to Bengal with both “Suraj- ul-Daulah . and Sohulab Jang 


in ‘his suite. 
‘Suraj-ul- Daulah, however, was not satisfied with an arrangement - 


. under which, while he had-the name, the power of Subahdar was 


vested in another. He. took iuto his confidence Syed Mehdi’ 


Nisar Khan Bahadur, formerly. the commaxidant of his father’s 


: forces, and the friends planned that Suraj-ul-Daulah should appear 


N 


in Behar, and take the management of the Subah into his, own hands. 
Suraj-ul-Daulah was then at Mednipur with Muhabat Jang; and 
he obtained leave on the pretence of going tó Murshidabad. He 


then .set out almost alone for Patna: Muhabat Jang got 
“scent of what was going on, arid sent a message to Suraj-ul- Daulah 


to return.. Suraj-ul- Daulah: received. this. message. while on his ' 
way to Patna, and sent for answer, t that if obstacles were thrown in | 
his way, either his head would ‘adorn the trophy of his'grandfather, 


or his grandfather's e E his. When .this insolent reply 


reached. Muhabat Jang, is said, he. uttered the» following 

couplet— : 
i The Ghazis fight like lions when opposed to the foe; 

They die like.lambs, when they arein love, ' 


. From Kasbá Ghaisput, 'Suraj-ul- -Daülah sent. intimation of his 
arrival to-Syéd Mehdi "Nisar Khan, wlio had preceded him to 
Patna, The Syed came and sent orders to thé zemindars all. 
round to come with their respective forces; but Suraj-ul-Daulah: 


——60uld not brook delay, and ‘marched at’ once to Patna, with 


60° or 70 men Who were witli' him. Evidently- he thought that 
there would be no opposition to his entering the city ; "bui Rajah 
Jankiram knew’ his duty, and, acting on his: own responsibility, 


13Ó6 | - Pafna, s during. the T days: 


^ ordered the. city gates io be di, though he had not till then 
received any instructions from his master. Suraj-ul-Daulab’s party 
approached the city by the South-Eastern side," where the tomb 


of his father stood at Begampur, This part of the city wall was - 
| under the guard. of a patro) commanded by Maharit Jeswant, 
whose men, in the absence of their master, gave way and some . 


. of. Suraj-ul-Daulah’s-men entered through the drains and opened 


the gate. -Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan was | wounded by. a dart; bùt, 


.nothing. daunted, the Syed, sword in hand, entered through 


‘the city gate, leading the ‘little party of- Suraj-ul-Daulah’s -mén,: 


On their arrival at the gates of Hajiganj, they ‘were met by 
Mahant Jeswant, who reproached the Syed for his temerity iu: 
, forcing’. the oa under his charge during his absence. A parley 
was soon followed by’ a scuffle, Suraj “ul-Daulah’s mien leaving - 
the Syed to fight alone, ` 


The. Syed fought manfully, and was only E and” 


killed . when Mirza Madara’ Beg came’ to the assistance of the” 


' Mahant, On tbe fall of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan, Suraj-ul- 
Daulah, who had taken shelter with his men near the ‘approaches 


of the Masjid‘of Haji Tatar, did not know what to, do. He fled 


cand did not take breath till he bad reached . the house of the 
brother of Mubammad Irazi, his father-in-law. Mahant Jeswant, 
"whose, object was not to cause him any hurt, pursued him to 
that place, and brought the news of his.safety and of the death 
,of Syed Mehdi Nisar Khan to Rajah’ Jankiram. : 

Rajah Jankiram, ordered ‘the head ‘of Syed Mehdi Nine Khan 
‘to -be eut off and hung at the-eastern gate of the city; but. finding 


‘that this useless and inhumane proceeding was against the feelings ^ 


of the _Mahomedans, took it down and had. it buried with the 


corpse" 
One amiable. wéaknoss of Mahabat Jong Was his fondos for 


. Suraj- ul-Daulah. He was apprehensive of the safety of Suraj-ul- 


Daulah, on, account of this ridiculous but rash adventure, and, 
to save him, followed him immediately to Barb. He did -not rest 
till, on his arrival at Barh, he received the agreeable news that 
Suraj-ul-Daulah was' safe. By the earnest remonstrances and 


entreaties of friends, Suraj-ul-Daulah was persuaded. to. meet’. 


him at- Barh, and, on his. arrival there, was received with such 

-welcome as- his conduct hardly merited. Muhabat Jang then 
; ‘dame to Patna, where he appointed Rajah Jankiram Naib Nazim 
- in his own right. Jankiram carried on the administration till his 
death in the: “early part of the Hegiri year 1166, and Rajah 


* Syed Mehdi Nisar Khah was side of his father Shah Alamullah 
buried. at Mohalla Nun Galla, by the -The tomb is-yet said to exist. i 
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Tamnaram was ‘appointed to succéed hin? Rajah | annie 
was the son of Rang hall, who held an. inferior post in the service 
of ` Muhabat Jang . when he -was Naib Subahdàr of Behar. 
During Hiabat Jang’s time, Rao. Narain first entered the public 

„Service aud was appointed a Khas Navi Gradually be rose . 
to the apointment of Peskar of.the Dewany. Muhabat Jang - 
appointed him Dewan when he appointed: Rajah Jankiram. to 
take charge of. the administration of this province. Muhabat 
. dang, who, was a keen appreciator of merit, now. appointed him 
Naib' Subahdar, on Rajah Jaukiram's death, appointing Rajah 
Durlab Ram, son of Jankiram, “as Ramuarain’s Vakil in the, 
Murshidabad Court, 

Ali Verdi: Khan Muhabat J ang died on tlie evening of the 9th 
Jamadil. ul Sanui; 1169 Hegiri,and Suraj-ul-Daulah succeeded him, 
The events that followed at Patna properly. form the subject 
„f a fresh chapter, * Patna, in the NE SR of ihe iS 
' Government i in Bengal. E ' = 
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‘Agr, VL—ECONOMIO REFORM IN RURAL INDIA. __ 
m [IN Five CHAPTERS] =. as 
° d (1 )—Rent Reform. : 


* Tt is our earnest desire to stimulate the pedcefal : industry of Iüdia; fo promote: 
works of public utility and improvement, and to- administer its "government 
for the benefit of all our subjects resident theréin, In their prosperity will be 
our strength ; in. their contentment our security, and in.their- gratitude our best 
reward. "And may: the God of all Power grant to Us, and to those in Authority. 
undér Us, strength to carry out these Our wishes for the good of Que people." f The 
Quesn's Pr oolamation, Ist November 1880.) ` 


Y ^O promote the happiness of the people of India is the distinct 
T aim of, the British Government, the distinct duty of every” 
one of its servants; | 

-If that mark is not to be d if that duty is to be- effective 


‘ly discharged, it is necessary that the Government and its ahaa 


should keep. constantly before them in every form of work,: 
every detail of administration, the great truth long ago (ormslar: 


ed by Malthus, that che happiness of & country depends on the 
proportion borne by the population to the food which it can 


produce or acquire, on the liberality with which that food” is 
divided, on the quantity which a day's labour will purchase.’ — 
He, then, who. would rightly govern a district or province of 


‘India, must, above all things, concentrate effort on such production. 


and. distribution of food, such development of food-purchasing 
power, as shall secure to the greatest possible number of the people, 
in his charge, that minimum of subsistence below which tliere , 


‘can be no happiness. 


Aud as four-fifths of the peoplé are idle connected with the" 
land, India being almost, exclusively a country of * peasant farmers,’ 
where even the so-called towns are, for the most part, .“ merély 
groups of villages, in the midst of which the- ploughmaa drives. 
his cattle afield and all the operations of agriculture go on”— 
it would seem that this conceutration of effort, to be effective, 


. should. be directed, in the proportion of about four parts to ome, 


to the production of food by, and- its distribution among, the: 
rural classes who-live by the land. 


Every one admits and deplores the: general: depression of these. 


‘classes. The difficulty of permanently improving. their condition 


vus 






is very great, of fiuding a complete remedy for their sufferimzrs;- 
insuperable. : None the less is it a plain duty to do whatever | can 
be done to relieve them. 

At the bottom of every society in which population is at ll 
dense in proportion to the means of subsistence, ip must 
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inevitably be a stratum, more or. less thick, of pauperism and. 
wretchedness, Practical administrators and philanthropists do 
not exhaust themselves in. vain efforts to remedy ‘the irremediable, 
and wholly to extinguish poverty, crime. and hunger, but concern 

—thenselves with the means by. which the scope of these evils 
cau be narrowed, and the number of. lives made wretched by 
them reduced. 

I -believe- that a great deal. ‘might and ought to be doni for 
rural India, which is neither being. done, nor attempted, nor even 
projected. J believe that the doing of it would be work of such . 
a simple, sensible kind as the people of Eugland would approve,. 
and the people of India appreciate, aud that it might be so done 
as to lighten the burdens of the people ànd the anxieties of the 
Góvernment, and to establish a kindlier feeling between rulers 
and ruled. 

Bhe time for trying to show how this may be done, seems to 
"have come, The protection of. rural India from famine is ‘busily 
engaging administrative attention.’ The famine policy ofthe 
future is on the anvil. It embraces measures of prevention and’ 
protection as well as measures of relief. .The impoverishment of 
the rural classes means the deterioration of their resisting energy . 
against the attacks of famine. The greater their poverty, the 
. worse, other things being equal,-will be the calamity. The sug- 
gestions about to be made, aim at lessening the impoverishment 

of ‘these classes, and thereby lessening also the range aud violence 
of famine, That is why.T wish to det a hearing now, while the 
question how to preveut famines is still: unsettled, . and there is 
till a chance that-suggestions towards its solution may be patient- 

d» listened to, and some of them, perhaps, adopted. 
* During the lapse of generations, says Dr. Hunter, " despite. 

' dótnestie ‘anarchy aud foreign conqtest, ‘the Hindu village 

preserved its simple customs, "written only in the imperishable 
tablets of tradition............ The harvest of the hamlet was dealt 
with as a common fund, and before the general distribution; the 
headinan was bound to set aside the share of the King”. (Imperial - 

Gazetteer IV, p. 438). A writer-who has minutely observed 

and described this primitive system as it survives.to this day 
-in-an Oudh frontier district, ‘says:— The produce is the common- 
property. of every class in the agricultural community, from. the 
, Raja to the slave. No one is absolute owner more than the. 
others, but’ each has his.definiteand permanent interest.;...:5.. sr. 

"ihe basis of the whole society: being: the grain- -heap." (Gonda 
Settlement Report, paras 83, 84). 

The basis of society in India. is. still, the EEA on the 
threshing-floor, On it still rests the fabric of. n economy, 
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From „year to year the people s happiness turns on 1 the à size of that 
. heap, and. the fairness of its distribution. 

‘On it depend the stipport of four-fifths of the popul: ition, more . 
than a third of the.gross revenues of the State, nearly. three-fifths. 
of the revenue from taxation, (Imperial Gazetteer, lV, Pp. AST- 
and 462), j | 

In it “bound each to each by natural sympathy," centre the fiscal” 
prosperity of. the empire and the happiness of by far the greatest 


'. number of its inhabitants; 


I shall try to keep this central fact steadily 4 in view. Whenever - 
I look up from: my page, 1 shall try to see the harvest of- the 
hamlet, thé. grain-heap on the threshing-floor ; the State sbare. 
in them as real to- day as it was a thousand years ago; the 


E happiness of an empire lost or won on'yonder field of scanty 


millet where an unequal battle is ever being fought with usurer 
and.rack-renter, with drought and famine, with fevers and nurrain,. 
with bad markets and over-cropping; and want of capital, enter- 


^U prise, and: organization, Aüd I shall try to -show that if that 


weary battle-is ever to be won; if yonder sinking, despairing 
peasant is ever to.fight his way through the throng of cruel forees 
_ that -now begets him, to à: humble Earthly Paradise of fair rent, 
- and, bread to eat.and raiment to put on, it can only be when 
 Eugland stands by his.side and throws. into the struggle her- 
splendid strength of will and energy, of. credit and resource. | 
^ By economic reform in rural India is meant such direct action 
on the production and. distribution of harvest aud grain-heap 
as will increase the wealth and lessen the poverty of the rural 


‘Glasses by-securing:— — . . O7W 
A. larger yield’; | A better market ; 
. Cheaper production ; Fairer distribution ; 


Less alan ictum: i; 3 
^ Under each of these five heads an attempt will be made to 
: éstablish the necessity of reform ; to trace the main lines which’ it 
should follow, and to suggest practical methods of working along 
those lines. 

Strictly, sof course, reforms affecting prodision should be dis- 
cussed before those which relate to distribution. But the paia- 
mount importance of rent. reform, and. the prominent place: 
. occupied by it just now in public thought in England and ludia, 
` Jead me to take up the. fourth of these subjects first. Even if 
. there were no such reason,.the fact that the Oudh Rent Act 
— (XIX of 1868) still.disfgures the statute-book, and that-I'ain. 
an Oudh district officer, would require me to say that first, which, 
if worth saying at all,-will help, however feebly, to hasten the day 
when the RI wrong B ‘the Oudh ryot will be redressed at last. 
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: Chapter I-—Hent IE —Ío0 secure à. fairer distribution of 
the produce between landlord and tenant. | 


No ote who has read the Report of the Famine Commission, 
Uu pp. 113 tò: 123) will question their’ conclusion that rent 
réfotm in India 1s necessary... The steps- oy whiéh. that. conclusion. 
, has been reached are these— 
. A dense population, chiefly rural, is at present. bound closely 
- to the soil, and- unable to find in other livelihoods than agriculture, 
an escápe from such hardships as are, produced by the éxisting 
system of tenure: -A limited right in the land is generally ü 
recognized as belonging to large classes of tenants. : 
'' The State; therefore, cannot “leave the mutual relations of 
the payers and receivers of rent to adjust themselves by com- 
petition, and tlie ordinary rules which govern commercial con- 
tracts, It has always been an accepted priuciple in India, that : 
the océupant'of. the sull is entitled to remain there fróm gener-.. 
ation to generation, provided he pays the portion of. the produce 
which. may be demanded of him by Government or by some 
"Superior holder or landlord, ‘and -this proportion has generally 
been fixed by local custom.” - 

Under native rule, tenants had to be coneillated by the superior 
holders by ‘such privileges as low rents and fixity of tenure to 
Secure their support in war against the officers of the native 
"Governments, and to. keép the lard, in. thinly peopled -tracts; 
under cultivation. “Rights of this kind, when once acquired, were 
naturally conserved and. strengthened by. the general feeling, that 
‘whatever is old oüght to remain unaltered. ' The native Govern- 
ments also threw their weight into the same scale by reason of 
their knowledge, that the payment aud growth of. the revenue: 
depended on the contentment’ and prosperity of those who 
cultivated the soil ; aud hence it was commonly made a -condition 
of the tenure of the superior holder, that he should not only 
pay the Government revenue, but also should foster the spread 
“of cultivation, and keep the ryots contented, z 
. The early British’ rulers of, Bengal were “ universally i impress- 
ed with the belief, that the-rights of the tenants were co-ordi- 
nate with those of the landl od and equal to his in point of 
: permanence." ” The authors -of the: Perinanent Settlement un- 
“ub edi intended to place the tenant on as assured’: a footing: 
ot | protection and security as the landlord, their objéct being, 

nás, was observed at-the., time, to secure to hè ^ great body of the 
ryots the same equity and certainty as to the amount of their 

- yents, and the same undisturbed enjoyment of the fruits of their. 
: “industry "as was conferred on the zemindars. It was a general: - 
füaxin in those. days that the immediate cultivator of the soil: 
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should not. be dispossessed of. the land he complet Tt was: 
recognized that there were measures and limits by which the 
rent could be defined, and that réit was not left to the arbitrary 
determination of tbe zemindar. The Court of Directors re- 
marked in 1792 tliat “the faith of the State is as solemn 

pledged to uphold the cultivator of the soil in the eere 4d 
. enjoyment of his long established rights as itis. to maintain the. 
zemindar.in possession of his estate, or to abstain from increasing 
the public revenue permanently assessed upon them.” Regu- 
lation I of 1793, which created the rights of the zemindars,- 
. contained the proviso that, “it being. the duty of thé ruling power. 
_ to, protect -all classes of people, more. particularly those who 
from their situatious are. most helpless, the Governor-General. 
in Council will, wherever he may deem it, proper, enact such 
régulations as he may"thiuk necessary for the protection and” 
_welfare of^ the dependent talukdars, ryots, and. otlier cultivators“ 
- of the soil.” . 

“The Commission find reason-to believe that ** the tights’. this 

asserted in the case of the Bengal ryot existed in a more or less. 
complete form in every part of “India.” They quote Sir. William 
.Muir as saying, that “there is a very, general consent, that in the 
native state of things the resident ryot, simply as such, is, 
throughout the ‘continent’ of India, possessed, as a rule, of a 
right “of hereditary occupancy at the customary rates of the: 
“vicinity.” 

But this right became gradually obscured, The intentions of 
Government to maintain it were fora long time not acted upon., 
* With the lapse of time it became more and more difficult to ^ 
ascertain what were the Decio rights-of tenants, and what. were 
the customary rates of rent. qu. is true; that Regulations were' 
passed directing that the rights of the ryots should be : protected 
- and preserved, “and this was most emphatically inculeated in those 
Regulations and Acts which prescribed the prócedure in making 
a settlement of the land-revenge in-the North-Western Provinces, 
but-.no legislative enactment distinctly formulated the nature: 
-of these rights, or the mode of testing their existence, or of. 
recording them. While the theory was ‘that all existing rights’ 
should receive equal attention, and while the benefit likely to 
acerué to the .cultivators was avowedly one of the pr incipal. 
- objects of the settlements. made for long periods, there grew up 
a generally exaggerated estimate of the proprietary rights Ts 
thé landlords, and a corresponding depreciation of the tenants” 
position. English ideas. of proprietorship were allowed to 
obscure the important limtiätions to which, in India, pro- 
prictovship was sulject, and œ tendency arose “for the landlord 
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to: become an absolute owner, and the cultivator a rack-rented 
tenant at a competition tent. ? 

. The legislative attempt,.. made in nd: since 1859, to check 
this tendency and to-define the . rights of the tenants, have, 

"failed to secure their object. 

, The main feature of these attempts has been the division of 
'cultivators i in Bengal, and the North-Western. E. into-two 

' broad classes, privi leged and unprivileged ; the privileged class 
being protected against arbitrary - ejectment or enhancement of 
rent, and the condition of entry. into- the, privileged class. being 
undisturbed occupancy for twelve years. 

‘It is estimated ‘that in.the North-Western Provinces. there are 
about 1,500,000 privileged, to] ,200,000 unprivileged, tenants. For 
Bengal- the commission could got no statistics on this point. In 

' the Punjab one-third of the whole body of tenants, or 540,000 

out of about 1,640,000 are privileged. In the Central Provinces 

“Fiore than a third of the tenants, or 286,522 out of 755,598 

are privileged. In Oudh the privileged. class . consists of  tliose 

tenants-ouly who ate ex-proprietors. The Commission does not. 
give their number, but states. that the total number of tenants 
in Oudh is: nearly two millions. Tbe Review, however, ‘of the 
revenue administration of the province for 1879- 80, shows that 
total number of holdings of all kinds is a million and æ half, 

which only 8,622 are those of occupancy tenants, while 

1,383,747 are those of tenants-at-wrll, 

_..“ Although,” say the Commission; * the intention of the legis- - 

lation of recent years has clearly been to define and' protect the 

~ rights.of tenants, itis proved by the evidence before us, that the 
> effect produced has been very different from. the object aimed.at, 

- From all quarters it is reported that the relations between the, 
landlord, and the tenants with occupancy rights.are not in a. 
satisfactory state, and are becoming yearly more .and more 
hostile ; so. much so, that: a landlord wil] generally refuse. any 
aid. to his occupancy tenants, when’ they are in difficulties; and ` 
wil do all that--he can to ruin them and drive them off the 
land...... The fact that such rights are in constant course of. 

accrual, ‘frequently results in an equally constant series of efforts 
on the. landlord's part .to- prevent such accrual taking place. 
When it bas been effected, the landlord’s- object is-to harass the :- 
tenant, and to' diminish the value of his occupancy rights by 

- > bringing suit after:suit for enhancement: of the rent. The pro- 


bable result-of , such a struggle is in. favour “of the. more powerful ^. 


combatant, and there is reason to fear, that in many parts ‘of the 

country, the occupancy rights have been irretrievably impaired,. 
and the point to which the efforts -of Government should be. 
directed is, thexéfore, to remove this conflict of interests.” 
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-Of the ET ihe Commission gay that “they. TE a. 
large and an increasing class, the growth of which, in some: parts. 
of India, cannot be looked on without. serious apprehension: ‘They-" 

-. are" kept in a sitüatión of absolute dependence on ilie landlord 
which takes away the desire. to improve. the land, “or to raise 
"their own position,- or to’ "lay by anything; from (he profits of. 
agriculture. The boil, therefore, is not unlikely, under such tenants, ’ 

- to become year by” year less "productive, and the tenant, having 
neither credit rior stores to fall back upon, becomes à prey to. the 
first approach of . famine.” 

‘The law, then, has failed. generally « to Becure adequate : ro 
tection for. the fights of the teuarit.” . .- "A 
in Bengal, in particular, the relations of. landlord: and tenaut, . 
are specially unsatisfactory. The Coriimigsion feel no doubt that 
the condition. of the rent-law,, and the.way.in which it is admin- 
istered in Bengal, are a very; “grave © “hindrance , to. the: agricultural _ 
_ prosperity. of the province, * and that large. portions -of thé = 
` agricultural population-remain, ‘mainly’ owing to this , cause, in a 
ataté-of poverty at all times dangerously: near. to actual desti», 
tition and unable to resist: the additional strain of famine,” TE 

‘Their. conclusion as to Northern. India.is thus stated ; ** We ‘cai, - 
“however, feel no doubt'that-in all the provinces of Northern India, 

. and particularly. in Bengal, it, isthe duty of the Government . 
to make the provisions of the law more effectual for. the protection: , 

. of the cultivator’s: rights... .. eere. Where the sub-division’ of 

, land: among tenants-at-will is "extreme; and in a country. where.: 

agriculture is almost the, only possible. employment for largé : : 
glasses of. the people, thé. competition is so keen, that rents can’ ^ 
be forced 1 up to a ruinous height, and men will, crowd. éach- other * 
till the space léft to each is barely sufficient to-maintain a family 3. 
: any security-of tenure which defends a part..of ‘the population 
: from’ that, competition must. necessarily be to them.a source 
of material comfort and of peace of. mind, . such as -can: hardly. 
be conceived by & community where a diversity, of. occupations. 
exist, and where those who cannot find -a living on the land, are. 

° able to betake- themselves to; other employments. Tt: is. ‘only i 

. ' under such. tenures as convey .permanency of: holding, : protection. 
from arbitrary enhancement.of rent, and security for improvements, . 
that we can expect to see property . accumulated, credit grow up, 
.and. improvements effected. in. the system of cultivation. -There ` 
could be no greater: misfortune to the "country than.that the 
numbers of the occupancy class should decrease, and.that such 
-&enants should be merged in the crowd of fack-rented tenants-at- 
will, who, owning no permanent-connection with, the land, have 
“nO incentive to “thrift or to improvement. ‘It is desirable for all. 
par ties that measures should be framed to secure the consolidation 
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of: sótëupaney-tighta; the enlargement: of: ihe. numbers, of. ‘those - 
who -hold undér ‘secure ‘tenures, vand ‘the. „Widening, the limits. 
of that security, together. withthe: protection of. the tenaut-at-wili é 
in-his jüst rights, and: the “strengthening of his; , position by any. 
measure that-may seem wise and 'equita ble," | 

"In Bombay the bulk of the occupants are peasant farmers 
holding: direct -from Government, and “no conflict as to rights . 
bétween superior and inferior hol deis has as yet risén into pro- 
minence.” But. “a considerable class of subordinate tenants 
is growing up: who have no permanent interest in the land, and 
who pay such high rents that they-must always be in a state of 
poverty.” The Commission - consider that the existence of such 
a class involves the ‘same evils as have been noticed by them 
‘in. the ease of the tenants-at-will in Northern India. — 

"The -same-view fs held by the Commission, r regarding the cor- 
responding class of subordinate: tenants in Madras. Of the tenants, 
avout a million in‘ number, who hold under the great zemindars — 

in Madras, and not directly under’ Government; or under-tenantg. 
directly engaging. with Govérnment, ‘it “is said that their. legal 
position has: become precarious, that. they- are exposed to: many 
forms. of oppression, aud excluded from. all the benefits which 
were intended to-be.secured to: them by the rent. laws. Fresh 
législation. is pronounced necéssary:in the case of this large.class 
of:cultivators, and also in the: case of: ryote holding under assignees 
of the Government revenüe.  . P 
In the opinion, ‘then; of thosé who. have ‘had. the best possible | 
opportunity of forming. sound views on the. subject, a reform of 
the rent laws is necessary. “in all the provinces óf Northern 
India; and‘ particularly in Bengal,” and also, as regards tlie: sübor-- 
dinate tenants and those holding under the great zemindars or” 
othét: proprietors in Madras and: ‘Bombay. | i 
cThe Famine Commission have.not only. demonstrated ' the: 
necessity of rent reform, but; have suggested certain alterations 
in the existing law and its administration. era. ne 
“On these, as on their other, proposed  njéasüres- of protection 
ahd ‘prevention,’ the Government of. India is collecting the opinions 
of-the local Governments. All over India ‘civil officers are, 
contributing their views as to the,soundness and adequacy. of. the: 
-Qónmimission's recommendations, , The. moment is One to be seized“ 
by: all who wish to take their share in’ "influencing the- décision ` 
ofra great question; on the. right settlement of- which, „depends, 
to à very large extent, the happiness of four-fifths of. tlie ‘people, 2 
Among: those who have studied the question, there is probably 
A. general consensus :of opinion, not only that réform is necessary, 
but. also.as to the special. objects. at which it should aim, and ihe. 
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. broad lines which it should-follow: Divergences of view, of cóurse, 
present ee but these, when analyséd, are found to relate 
rather to the degree in which particular remedies should be ` 
applied than to. tlie propriety of applying them, * The: proverbial 
, difficulty éxists— Who shall decide when. doctors disagree? But 
the decision cannot eon that account: be deferred. . The: disease" 
is acute. There is no disagreement as to. diagnosis, but only as 
to details of treatment," Tonics and alteratives: must, be. freely . 

` administered ; the experts only disagree as: to. thë strength, of 
. the doses. : 

. -As views-áre compared ahd. sürveys widen, much of this diver 
‘gence will disappear. For‘ it: arises rather. from: the variety of 
standpoints from ‘which the subject is“ regarded than from any 
hopeless aritagonism between the views themselves. . : 

One looks too exclusively at tenants’ rights, another at landlords’ 
" wrongs,- A third can sée only the: economic, “a fourth tlre- his- 
: torical sapie of the: question, Few have the time, or breadth; 
` ór patience to'climb high enougli to look All round. - 
^ «The. peaky islet shifted ‘shapes ^. -as the voyagers T past. 
- Could they have stàied to climb its" tallest crag, their changing 
* uncertain glimpses would have been replaced- by a steady, equal 
oütlook over évery’ salient liné in. its -precipitous contour. To 
. such a view the enchantment ent: by distance, the distance: oi 
height, 1s other than that òf:hue and illusion— ~:, 
. “In regions mild of calm and sérene ài — 7: - 
Above the smoke and.stirof this'dim spo" , ; . - ' 
- thé charm of clearness and truth works like a spell. ` The shifting 

"shapes, the conflicting aspects that seemed so-full'of ‘exaggeration 
‘and distortion, are ‘toned’ and blended into one harmonious } ‘pictures 

» ^. Itis not waste of time to dwell on. this consideration. Whether 
 yéars arẹ to be-saved or lost in relieving the misery `of‘ the Indian 
-ryot, will depend nota little on the extént to which the workers’ 

, and thinkers of ‘to-day think and work; most on the’ broad: lines 

e ^on which they agree, ‘or on the. nartow side-lines: ‘on which: ‘they 

differ. - 

A -broad line for agreement ` ‘seems tó 'bé ine -béldly- and 
truly, in the following words; already quoted :—" It is. only under 
„such tenures as convey permanency of holding, protection. from 
arbitrary enhancement of vent, and secwrity for improvements, 


no oq 


_ that can expect to see property accumulated, credit- grow up, 
and improvements effected in the Pi of: cultivation.” e (Report 
. "fef the Famine Commission, IL, p.118). ^". - cu is 


_ The problem.óf rent reform ‘in India lies in so- mm -the 
rent law of each "proviüce in’ it, as to’ restore to-the cultivators 
these three constituents of. their" lost tenant-right.:- ‘These-. áre 
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the three polats of the. Ryot’s Charter :—" The. ‘three Eg" to. ‘be 
‘worked for in future Indian Land Bills will be;— 

z% 050  Fixityof Tenure; ~ | Fair Rents, : 
Fair dealing with improvements, 
So. far as. the well-being of the agricultural classes depends on 
rent reform, it depends, almost entirely, on the thoroughness - 
with .which the. Government, as chief landlord, itself sets the 
example of acting on these thrée principles. in its dealings with 
its own tenants,—the revenue-payers. of Northern India, the 
registered ryots of Madras and Bombay,—and constrains: theni 
to deal likewise with the. cultivators subordinate to them. n 

Bat the example has first-to.be set. . The physician must heal 
‘himself. The shattered wrecks of rural happiness lie thick below 
the surface of village life in India, Too many-of them ‘have been 

. caused not by famine, pestilence, or the. ‘Act of God, not by 
thriftless improvidence or Moghul rapacity, -but ` by the. exactions 

—of past British’ Governments, by the ‘blunders of past revenue 
‘administration, ‘by ignorance and arrogance in high places, and 
want: of backbone, and blind unquestioning subservience in “ docile 
‘drudges.” If any one doubts: this, let him read the fiscal history 
‘of almost any district in India since .it- first. came under the 

. influence of British rule. “Let him: -dip into Settlement Reports 
and Selections from Revenue records, . Let him-study the: history 
.of British relations with Oudh since 1775. "His doubts will not 
survive a few hours’ research. 

‘It will be said,—the past is dead and buried. _ Why exhume {ts 
mouldering corpse ? I reply,—I unbury no corpses, I only ask 
‘you to walk with me for a` moment through the gràveyard and 
Fead "what is written on the ‘tombstones. There “by the'cold 
"Hie Jacets of the. dead” shall we-learn lessons of’ truth for the 
ane present, hope for the unborn future: ` 

bd Standing on what too long we bore 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, ` 


: We may discern, unseen before, 
A path to higher destinies. 


a “Nor deem the irrevocable past : 
ae As wholly wasted, wholly: vain. 
Tf, rising on its wr ecks, ‘a6 last 

" To something’ nobler we attain.” ; 

In respect of fixity of tenure, there is- probably not very much 
that. needs to be amended in the relation of the chief landlord 
towards the revenue-payers and registered: ryots; But: over-assess~ 
ments have been too frequent, suspensions and remissions for: 
calamity are too sparingly allowed, to- admit. of the. belief that 


.fair-rents are always secured, 
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` That fair dealing with Improvements is not yet the rule bétween 
“State and Zemindar ‘is practically admitted by the Famine Com- 
inission (Report II; P. 145), Ru will. be shown. in--detail in the. 
next chapter. Us 
‘Tt is necessary to preface. a discussion of the: principles of rent = 
xeforin: in India. by thus recalling tlie obligation- that. rests (6n^« 
-the State, 88 chief landlord, scrüpulously to practise’ towards its - 
row tenants that,which is to be preached to them in théir capacity 
of ordinary: Jandlords, ^ For in this coming’ fight with famine, 
the State. is.about to grapple witha Hydra of huge bulk and 
"power. Resources will be strained: to'the uttermost: Faint hope — 
"is there of.a»fortunate issue’ unless the spirit of: might; inspire : 
~force; the spirit of counsel, wisdom. .The ten-fold strength’ of . 
. Galahad's stroke and. ibrust is- needed. `- Only as it-grew in him, ` 
can it grow in the thews and’ sinews~of the body: politic "My 
. strength,’ hë- sings, “is a8. the. strength of. ten, because. my. heart 
ES pure, c. € 
"ls applying” didy of ténure the’ leading . pointes, on: whid a 
- decision” Wb have .tó: be: made, àré. :—(1) the &ónditions; breach. 
-of which. should einpower a landlord to. procure cancelment of. the 
, tenure.; (2). whether. any.classes of tenants should- be excepted . 
- from the. enjoyment of- fixity of. tenure, and (3). the limits within 
which the tenure-may bé alienated. . 
(V) The conditionis, breach of which should. empower: (y. land- | 


? lord tò procure cancelment of the iwi. are not separaley 
` ‘discussed: by- the Famine Commission; - x pa xui 


too f 


The necessary conditions seem’ tö bes" $ o. 
Punctual ‘payment: of the * fairrént"; ; doing well by. the. Jena, 
S protecting it from, deterloratión,. abstention . from’ intrigue oN 
„hostility against ihe fairy pes and customary. authority” 
of the landlord. eee 
Abstention ‘from’ Brave crime | or itigeohduet agaist” the: public 
‘or the State. 7^ AN 
"Two. writers have’ recently published their views on this matter, 
Mr. H. C. Irwin (Garden of India, p..832) mentions only the 
first of these conditions, Hé would. authoritatively fix rents 
for thirty years at a ‘time, dnd would make failure to pay: the rent 
' gö fixed, the sole: ground. for’ eviction..- “ Any tenants," he ‘says, 
, “against whom’ a - degree : ‘for «arrears -of: rent had: ‘been passed 
„sould be liable. to ‘ejectment if the ‘dééree remained: unsatisfied 
"after éne hionth from the daté of au applicàtiori by the décree- 
' „holder for his dispossession; or after such.further time, not exceed- 
ing six months; as the Court in its-diserétion might allow.” ^ ,, 
. ..; Lhe, author ofan: ` excellent- pamphlet on ..“ Landlord. ‘and’ 
“Tenant i in Qud,” " Féptinied í in 188] from die Lucknow Epics, 
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“vould impose each af the four donditians: "E As 4o the- frst, of them, i 
' hé; says::—' Should `a landlord: be allowed to evict for arrears of 
‘rent ? Probably, as rack-renting ‘would have received a heavy’ 
^eheck, this woüld be’ both just: and advisable, But. to provide 
for bad seasons,” and „prevent. ‘the ‘tenants: being driven into the 
PP clutches of the. money- -lender, it: might be well to. give. him, „Say, 
a years. “grace, with stipulations as to interést and “security,” 
(page 18)... 

As -to the B ‘condition; ‘he says: : Tf the inability’ to cul- ` 
| tiyate, up to'a reasonable standard be allowed as a valid reason 
for: ejectment, the claws of thé money-lender would be cut. In 
| cases where his operations had been cáiried to, a point at which 
` they became disadvantageous’ to agriculture, his victim and 
, his security. wóuld disappear at- thé same time, He could never 
. look forward to investing his money in a drove of slaves, ‘tied 
‘to his village by the curse of-a-right of property, and. pouring 
“the whole of the fruits'of their labour into his’ strong box. ‘There 

Would be. no-interference with the healthy development of the- 
country at large.’ The power of eviction would be réadily exercised 
by the Court in cases where it-was for the Ti of agricülture 
tbat the land-should change hands." (p. 16.) ` 

.As:to the third and. fourth: conditions :— » RENI OR EN 

“Should eviction be ‘allowed: on  cousidevatidai? mot: directly 
: connected with the cultivation of thé land; ; if, for'instatice, the | 
tenant is of a had character, or, while he pays ‘regularly himself, 

' stirs up the other inhabitants- of the village to resist the landlord's 
fair and legal demands ?, We. think 80 certainly, and. that such a 
'. provision would, be not only: ‘just, but -unexceptionable ` as a 
.self-acting police measure.” (p. 18.) 

lO). The’ next ‘question is, whéther any p of tenants 

| should bé excepted from the enjoyment of fixity of tenure’? 

Mr, Irwin; and the author, of “Landlord and Tenant ‘in 
~ Oudh, are both. agreed on this point, that .to whatever degree 
fixity of tenure is conceded, it is to be conferred. on all classes of 
cultivators alike. .' Almost all ‘the evils,” says the writer of the 
. pamphlet, * which are attached o occupancy rights as they are at. 
, present defined in the North-Western Provinces, arise from the 
creation of. a privileged class of ‘tenants; . where. the rights of 
. a&ll-tenants are equal; those évils could never come into existence ; 

. the landlord would:-gain xiothing! by entering into. a. contest i in 
.. which both he.and. his. tenantry, and the. general interests. of the 
-country suffer.” (p..15.) 

'— Mr, Irwin says:—'""1t must oncé, more. be repeated with an- 

., Iteration . whicli weuld be utterly damnable if it were ot so 

-entirely indispensable, that; absolute Sent ef tenure. at a fixed, ae 
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. equitable rent must be made the indefeasible right-of every : 
“cultivator whomsoevér, not treated as the privilege of a favoured 
few. "Asa necessaty condition of healthy agriculture and sound 
rural economy, it should be conferred on-the Chamar no’ less nu 
on the Brahman, on the tenant of one year's standing, as weleg 
as on him of fivehuhdred years.” (Garden of India, p. 384) -~ 
.. An attempt, probably, will be “made to exclude non-resident * 
tenants from fixity of tenure. - But this, I think, would be uù- 
"reasonable, The nonresident tenants usually till those. inferior 
village lands which. most require-improvemerit, To’ withhold’ 
- fixity of tenure would be'to-deprive such tenants. of the ‘strongest 
possible stimulus to improve those Jands,- On thë ‘other hand, - 
if these tenants prove incompetent and do badly by the land, 
the second of the proposed conditions would enable the landlord 
to get rid òf them. ^ ^ " E JE M : » ux 


(8) The third question: to "be. settled. is that of the limits 


within which the tenure may be;alienated, © et 
", Aliefatiou takes the three forms of sub-letting, mortgage, and sale, . 


The Famine Commission (Report 1I, p. 120), though in favour-of 
extending the power of alietiátion by sale or mortgage, are strongly 
against sub-letting. They ‘remark :—‘“The more valuable the . 
occupancy riglit becothes by reason of: such “measurés- of pro- . 
tection as we have advocated, the -more need will there then : 
bevof guarding against a custom which: is. everywhere prevalent 
"jn India, undér which the privileged: tenant is apt to turn into á 
.. middleman, sub-letting the land,- and living on the differencé 
between the rack-rent and the privileged rate secured to him by 
the law. The occupancy right can only be beneficial to the 
community when enjoyed by a bond fide-cultivator ;and the ob<_. 
ject of the law should be to prevent any onë who is not .a bond © 
fide eultivator'from acquiring of ~ retdining’-such rights. If.this ` 
‘ean -be secured; the chief danger -in the ‘way “of making -such- . 
rights marketable will be removed, for they will not be able.to 
pass into the hands of.money-lenders; and if:a tenant who . 
+ becomes deéply involved is sold up, his land will pass tó another. 
tenant, presumably a‘ more thrifty man; and the’ public interests 
wilUnot suffer by such a substitution. -We thereforé-recommend `- 
that, concurrently -with the’ extension -òf the right-of transfer; 
the practice:-of sub-létting “by an occupancy teüant: should bé 
‘discouraged, or even, if possible, forbidden, Care must no doubt 
be taken, lest such-a measure should work harshly.: But. if va 
tenant, for a long period, fails to keep. up the stock required for. . 
cultivating his laud, or' otherwise ceases to be by cccupation and. ` 
- ‘Habit a bond fiae cultivator, the:rights-he or his aucestors.acquired ^ 
. "By cultivating. the ‘soil might reasonably. pass from him to ‘the 
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person who, having bécome iur „actual cultivator, occupies his 
lace.” 
- "This question of sub-letting was diel at. great length by the 
Bengal Rént-law. Commission (see Report, vol. II, pp. 232—236; 
401—416; 445; 456; 467; 469; 472; 474; 475 and ATT). 
r^ The majority of the Commission found it. "im possible to pose lor 
sub-letting altogether, while admitting its great evils. The diff- 
culties which appear to’ stand in the way of forbidding it in 
Bengal, do not, it is probable, exist in the Upper Provinces. 
"The Famine Commission seem: to" be in favor of facilitating 
alienation by sale and. mortgage. 


| , The present law in- the 


North-West  . Provinces 
(Act XII of 1881, see. 
tion 8), discourages it by 
providing- that, neither 


under a-sub-lease given. 


by a tenant of any of 
the privileged classes can 
aright of occupancy be 
acquired, nor under a 
sub-lease from any non- 
Occupancy tenant hold- 
ing under a written 


They 
say, (Report, part II, p.- 120): "E Though, 
on the whole, we regard the general conces- 


.sion of the power of sale of these rights 


to be expedient, and ultimately _ almost un- 
avoidable, the immediate: course to be: fol- 
lowed by the Government must, no doubt, 
be. to a. great, extent -governed by local 
custom. Where ibe custom has grown up, 
and the tenants are in the habit of selling 


lease: or, mortgaging their rights in laud, it should 


certainly be recognized by thelaw ; and where it-has not, it , may 
_be questioned whether the.law should nove in advance of ihe 
feelings and wishes of the people.” : In the passage already 

. quoted about. sub-letting,. they recommend its. . ‘discouragement 

* concurrently: with the éxtension of the right of transfer.” 

It is not easy to reconcile this; view: with. their remark a few.. 
pages further on. (Report, part. IT, p..131):—'* We learn from 

_ evidence collected from all parts of didi that about one-third of 
“the landholding class. are deeply and inextricably in ` debt, 

< aod that at least an equal proportion are in debt, though 
not beyond the-power of recoveriug.theiuselves. It is commouly 

'. Observed. that landholders are more indebted than terants with 
occupancy rights, and tenants with rights than tenants-at-will, 

. -@ result obviously attributable to. the fact that, the classes which 
have the best security”. tó offer, are the most. eligible customers 

of the money-lenders.”’ ; 
Mr. Irwin would rigorously exclude the. power of mortgage. 
(Garden - of India, pp. 386—838).: Of ‘sale 

he says :— Sale accompanied by an imme- 
‘diate‘delivery of possession might perbaps 
. be permitted to..meet the case "of á culti- 
. . vator who had expended cápital on' his land, 
and wished to.abandon.his holding, for food, and to’ emigrate or 
‘pursue some other calling. - But. of. such, sale the’ sanction .of the 


' fhe Bengal Réntlaw 

Commission (Report. vol.' 

I, p. 17), allow sale of the. 

occupancy right, but. for- 
bid its mortgage  - 


~ 
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Collector sliould be: on aa jadiipenestle condition; and should oüly:: 
"be accorded where he. has satisfied himself that the cultivators’ . 
intention and desire.to sell are bond fide, and ‘not forced upon 
"him by any terrorism or cajolery. -of the would-be-purchaser.". 
There is, perhaps, - some confusion, here between selling -tha 
right to compensation for improvements, and selling: the océu- = 
_ pancy tenure itself. -A-tenant should be empowered, if actually 
— his fárm, to sell, by agreement, either to. his landlord or 
to an incoming tenant: the value of his unexhausted, improvements, 
Ifa fair price were refused; recourse might be allowed. to: the 
Rent Court for an award. "That the tenüre itself should be made 
capable of being eitlier sold .or mortgaged, I cannot admit. Hh 
should devolve by inheritance but not "be otherwise transferable, |: . 
‘There is a good’ deal ‘of disproportion between; thée-. Famine 
Commission's suggestions. ás-to the acquisition of fixity:of tenure—.’ 
thie DT right--as D7 call Hoe the course Jud indi- 
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_ very lines which del inda it abortives: ki A Qi 
"l'enant-right; nascitur, non fit. The Cornmission | üdmit: hot 

itis the historic birthright of: the Indian: cültivator, but "yet; 

hold that it must bé earned by length?of occtipancy, or" even ^ 

purchased. «The tenants-at-will,” they s say, "form a*-large and . 

increasing class, thé: growth,’ of: which in: some’ parts" óf* India; d 

cannot be looked. Upon ` without, serious’: apprehension... 2 1t da^ 

: much to be desired that: for tenants ‘of this. class some means” 

'. should be. provided: ‘by which they. might, without. injury ‘to the.’ 
landlords, ‘secure ap nid right in^the* lands” théy hold, hun 
(Report 1l, p. 120). A plan. is then ‘suggested’ which; it^is" 
thouglit, "yould operate in the ‘direction "of ‘restoring tothe: 
cültivating class the protection; which they had under ' the- ancient - 

' eüstor of the: country against, extreme ' "pressure: by - rack-renting; - 
but which they bave, in a great measure, lost ‘under’ our-‘rule!”.? 
And it; or sonie similar plan; is reconiménded for’ adoption “in 

` obder that those among the tetiants-at-will who are, the best 
cultivators, aud the.most ; thrifty persons, máy have.-an, “opportus, 
“nity of: “raising themselves from their _present: precarious: situation i. 
io^the more secure position of an ‘occupancy - tenant,” ^ "lié; ‘idea... PR 
thrown out is, that a valuation should ‘be’ made of ‘the amount - 
which ‘a landlord annually loses. when &. tenant acquires OCCU j 
 Wéneyirigit, and that <a) tenant-at-yill:: should: übe - ‘given: the’. , 
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EA of “ making good by instalments, during. certain number 
of years,-a sum- equal: to the capitalized value of that amount,- 
in addition’ to his present rental" ‘and that he should, on.so 
doing, “obtain. the privilege and the advantages: of Segun y 
of- tenure which attach to an occupancy- tenant” . 
^ The schemé appears to be both impracticable and' unjust. If 
the tenant-at-will.is rack-rentéd;'as he generally is; how can ‘he 
possibly save anything wherewith ' to pay bis, ‘annual instalment 
' “in addition: to his “present “rental 1" If he is not rack-rented, 
and begitis to put by the instalments, what is: to ‘prevent his land- 
lord from raising the rent to a rick-rent, ’ -thereby securing the’ 
full enhancement possible; ‘and sieges the.” tenant's inferior’ 
_ Status t mE ; 
- Again ; why should the ryot be required to- purchase arightwhich, 
by immemorial custom, is his already? -If one point is clearer 
than another. in the history of India, it, is that’ the tenant is 
r-eütitled to hold continuously from. generation -to generation, ` 

provided he pays the prescribed share of the produce and behaves ' 
 wéll. ‘The Famine Commission have: themselves seen and stated - 
this with admirable force and clearness im a "portion of their, 
Report. , (part 1T, -pp. 113—118) ' already '.sümmarised  ànd: 
quoted -from.-: It is; difficult to understand how}. witli knowledge 
so sound and clear of the, rights of- the ryot. and. of the wrong 
dóne'to him by allowing “Bnglish idéas' to, obscure ` Indian 
phenomena, ‘they’ can have'.left^the straight road that lay béfore- 
them, the short and ‘simple: path back to the true original’ 
position; to pursue the further application. of utterly unsuitable 
* English ideas, and land themselves in thé preposterous conclusion . 
that the miserable, rack-rented cottier is to be invited to.put by 
“capital and’ buy his own birthright. Such-a conclusion reéalls 
the famous famine: recipé.: :—“ Bread scarce | _ Why aon t they live 
on tarts ?” 

The leading points to be settled under. the head of Fair Rents .. 
seem to be :—. 

(1) The stándard'by which the Falr Rent is to be determined ; 
(2) The agency, and mode by, and-in, which it is to’ be deter-.: 
minéd; (8) The. period after which the’ rent, so determined, may be 
revised, and (4) How puapensione: and remissions for calamity are 
to: be arranged. for? - 

(1) The standard by “which tha Pair Rent isto be: determined. - 
— Here, as-in much else in the land administration of India, the 
~ true road to reform lies;in looking back ‘to-the time when the 

things to be set right first began to go wrong. If that time is 
found to- be not so. remote, and the divergence from ancient 
usage to be not so- wide as’ to:make the working back to it 
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. impracticable, tlien steps should, às far as as possible, þé nw 
and a new path traced out, following the old lines. aš  glosely as 
changed. conditions allow, -: 

, Everyone who knows aiything of the history of the. relation 
between landlord and: tenant:In India, knows that thè present, 
- unsatisfactory. state of things is thé direct outcome of compara- ` 
. tively recent ohangés, the chief of thése changes being the substi- 
‘tution of money-reijts for rents in kind, and of. competition for 
. €ustóm. © The ‘system - -óf rents In kind had- four attributes of - 

- {mmerise value in the -protection of the cultivator, It gave him . 
practical fixity of tenure, It fixéd for hima fair rent, determined 
by custom, and tinaffected by ‘competition, It, " Recured - him 


- ^. geinissign ‘of rent; for calamities of season, however -slight, the 


 Yémissioh being ‘exactly. proportioned to the extent. of the: loss, . 
It kept up á close’ mutual interest. between tenant aud- Jand- 
lord in. the improvement of. thé land ‘and: the protection.“of the 
prounse, n peg 
Each of these advantages has been lost by-the wenera! eónversión - 
of ‘kind into cash. The fixity: of tenure which naturally prevailed 
when landlords had nothing to gain by ‘evicting, has disappeared: 
_. The Fair Rent; prescribed by. immemorial - eustom in the: shape 
‘of a fixed shire of the produce, has béen replaced.by a fluctua. ` 


`. ting demand ih silver constantly forced- higher and higher by 


- 
a 


the rise in prices, the increase of population, -and; chiefly, by 
ihe diréét ageravation- of. the action of competition on’ rents, 
produced by the: “conversion itself, coinciding, as it is' has, with - 
‘the decay of ‘manufactures, the lóss of military and quasi-military 

sérvice; and the narrowéd: choice of livelihood that has resulted 
` from the breaking-üp of Native Courts, and the drain of: wealth. 
away from .the :hamlets and thre&hing-ffoors Of: rural india to 
more und more distant centres of government, 

- "The elastic, self-adjusting scale of remission -for. calitutts has 
"péew lost, "Thé. improvement and protection of field and ‘crop 
are now no longer a tie of. „great moral and economic: value 
^ between réntepayer - -àud Yeitt-regeiver, but the fertile source of 
` dissension ‘between them, fatal. both to the maintenance of 
kindly relations and to-thè development of rüral prosperity.’ e- 

‘Tt.is, howevei, impossible to go back, on any largë. scale, to 
the system ‘of rents in kind, and to restoré, in that ‘way, the 
precise degree and kind’ of protection which it. afforded to the 
. cultivator, . Wherever possible, the -reversioix to it should be 
iex encouraged. and. promoted: by. taking some part of the s land- 

"g$evenue in kind. Probably "mùch more could “be ‘done 4n the 

-way of réverting to payments of rent and: -revenwée inm kind? than- 
1s generally supposed, The Goverinient will | some Nigro. 
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that - “(as shown by me five. years agó- in: tivo papers: headed 


" Corn in Egypt, published ‘in the. Pioneer’s “A Fair Field," 


3rd June and 9th. August 1876). milllons are. being lost to the 


cultivators, the zeniindars, and the exchequer of India by the 
_ present fatuous system under which, year by year, some. four 


hürdred million rupees .have- to bé ‘procured for the payment: 


of rent. by the barter of Abnormally cheapened produce. for 
silver, in a market in which, at the time of the barter, silver is 
abnotmally dear, and some two hundred million ofthese rupees 


are then bartered. for gold in a market in which silver is abuor- . 
. - mally cheap. It will then be found that a. gréat deal of this ` 
. ruinous ‘loss, -by buying dear and selling cheap, ‘might: be avoided, 


and a new system will be adopted, one feature of which will be 
a-considerable reversion to paynients in kind in. districts favour- 


-ably situated for remitting produce to foreign markets, “The 
subject will be examined ` ini detail in my. third and. -fourth 


usc 


K 


Still, whatêver may: be - found practicable in. this ‘direction, 
rents in money will probably continue: to prevail to a Eur 
extent than rents in kind. 


- The object to be aimed: at, thereforé, seems to tbe the restoras ` 


tion, as faras possible, ‘under a. system of money rents, of the 


. rents in kind. ^ 
This, I think, is the particular form which the replacement 


-of the cultivators, “in the position they have gradually lost,” 


imnust-take. 

The protection then enjoyed by the ryot, lay,-as stated above; 
„~in the fact tliat.payment in kind gave him fixity of tenure at a 
fair rent, representing a fixed customary share of the gross pro- 
duce, but fluctuating in exact correspondence with the variations 
of outturn from season to seàson.'^ Loss by calamity or fall in 
prices, and gain by improvements, were the joint gain and. loss of 
landlord and ‘tenant. 


The extent to which this protection can be restored seems to ` 


. depend. on the answers to.be given to the following questions :— 
To.determine the Fair, Rent; when in dispute, is'.it possible. 


landlord at the time whén the conversion inito money took place € 


Can the average gross produce, and its average. value in. 
- money, relatively to the cultivator s means for realizing that vanes l 


-- Ďe computed ? 
Can an effective system of. remissions lis secured for -such excep: 


‘tional. diminution of outturn by calamity as is not allowed for . 
. inthe settlement of the Fair EHE P AD 


^n 


| . "special protection- enjoyed by.the ryot under the old system of 


“to ascertain what share of the gross produce was being paid to: the: 
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Can improvements, and the rent to be paid after improves’; 
ments are made, be so regulated as to restore the mutual inter-.. 
est in improvibg and protecting the land which subsisted between i 
landlord and tenant when rents were paid in kind ? = 

'df these four-things can be’ done, and a' Fair Rent can be: 
thereby secured, can fixity of tenure at that rent be conceded ?' 

As to the first of these matters there would seem to be no: 
insuperable ' difficulties, “except in‘ Lower Bengal, where, it: is . 
stated, * the share of the produce has been conver ted into” money 
rents from time immemofial’: (Bengal Rent Law Commission; * 
Report II, p. 448 : Minute-by Mr. J. . O'Kinealy). . Where : the’. 
conversion has been recent, theré. should: be ‘no difficulty abc 
all. Barely, I should think, has. it'taken place at such a diss: 
tance in the past às to’ have left no reliable traces in the inemory ` 
of living persons, òr in village tradition ^or actual: surviving 
custom. At the worst, enough could -be ascertained in -those 
tracts, and they are- numerous, where grain rents are stilli iu 
‘vogue, or have only disappeared: very recently, to furnish. a. 
sound ‘basis for determining the landlord's fair share in similar . 
iraéts for which the information- cannot: be ‘directly traced i^. 
quote at this point the Hon’ble Kristodas Pal, to whose “ Thirty- 
nine Articles on the Report of the Bengal Rent Law Commission; - 
recently reprinted from the. Hindoo, Patriot, I am'indebted for: 
much clearing’ of my ideas as to the standard by which the fair" 
rent should be, determined. He says (Reprints, p. 105):—- 
“Tf the .Government really wishes. to ipurge the .courts of- 
ceaseless. litigation between the landlord. and tenant, and to. 
promote péace and. good will among the two classes, it ought to- 
provide a uniform.-fixed, and precise rule for the settlement: iyo 
. of rent. “We are willing to admit that the. Sovereign has always .: 
exercised that power, and that. custom, which is.a’ higher law 
- than statutary law, has also been in- favor of a fixed rule. | 

Examine the. rent: system of. any district, and you will Jind. : 

that at the bottom there has been ever where. æ vule of propor- - 
.-tiow according to which the landlord takes a portion of ihe:. 
produce as rent. payable by the.tenant.— Of course it is difficult . 
. nów to ascertain that proportion accurately, for'when-that proportion `- 
was fixed, payment was. made in kind. ‘Since the commutation of-- 
the payment. into money, the, theory of proportion has besw-practi= >. 
cally lost'sight of; We are.of opinion that it should be ‘revived, 
and-that à definite share of. the. gross produce should be.fixed às an. ` 
. equivalent of rent, What that share should. be is a fair. subjectis 
fot discussion." B 
As long ago as 1865, Mr. Herbert Harington a that inc 
át least one district of Ondh the Fair Rent was determined: ‘bya * 


un" 
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reference: to the landlond’s custoniary share of the- apredeos ^ and 
foresaw that it might become necessary to legislate for the . 
adjustment of money-rents on the basis of -a limitation. of the', 
landlord’s demand “to the Eoque ens of & specific Portion of the 
produce, ` 
^^ The following passages. occeurin his Report, dated 4th- ioni 
1865, of an enquiry-made by him into the condition of cultivators 
in. the Bara Banki (then . the ' Durriabad . district) The- report 
itself will. be found in part I (The Ténant-right Question) of the” 
* Further Papers relating to Under- Proprietary Rights and Rights | 
of ‘Cultivators in. Oudh, Calcutta, 1867.'. The enquiry: was 
pronounced by Sir: ‘William Muir to have begn condücted ‘ with’ 
.great care-and accuracy, aud. with. unusual breadth of, view and - 
freedom from preconceived ideas," l 
, So far,” wrote Mr. H. B.. Hatington, “as -the aütiexed facts 
wil warrant, only one conclusion is justified. It is that, at least, 
r~in-the portion of thé district examined, custom, does exercise an 
euornious influence; that competition exists only to a most 
limited extent ; and that usage regulates, in: a remarkable degree, 
the exercise of: the landl lord’s - power both as'to ousting tenants 
and to. adjusting rents, Landlords and. cultivators were -una-: 
nimous.in saying tliat, of the «gross produce of the soil one-half. 
is due to the landlord, thie’ otlier to the cultivator. In a large 
number: of ċases, as.will-be detailed below, thé landlord's portion. 
is but two-fifths, the tenant taking ‘three-fifths as his share. `t 
was agreed on. all sides that on this understanding rents are’ 
adjusted, money. payments substituted for payments in kind,” 
and ‘competition limiteds......s00008 In changing the buttaie’ 
—for the jumaie system, the money rate ‘will, if practicable, be 
that of neighbouring fields. .If this’ be impracticable; because 


. in. them also buttaie prevails, the new rate will be adjusted on ~. 


the last three or five years average oF the produce and its 
average p in the- bazar........... “As already stated, the 
absolute: tight of» the landlord to raise his rents is uniform 
by: acknowledgment. It seems, however, to’ be as uniformly ` 
admitted that in- go doing - he is bound to conformi to tlie usage ' 
of the country. . In the first place, he 4s supposed not to en- 
hance the vent beyond that point at which it becomes. the fair - 
equivalent of that portion of ‘the produce ‘which is really his 
due; in other words, beyond the equivalent of two-fifths. of 
"thé gross produce from the privileged, of half from the 
ordinary cultivutor......; It may, however,be remarked that 
until money payments have entirely | superseded payments in 
kind, iù other words, so longas even a few- ‘fields are rented in 
kind, the real. due of the cultivator and the true principle on 
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which rents should. be idjusted will be .kept:, fureibly - before 
every body's mind..... So far as usage limits the landlord’s 
vent to a specific portion of the produce, so far his rént 
‘vate máy be said to be fixed:- at the same time, its amount is 
. 80 far from being fixed, that it fluctuates with the changes in 
, the (average) amount of produce and with the average. price ^ 
` of that produce in the bazar... If competition be the inevitable l 

result of our intercourse with’ Tudia, it will be a compétition, such 
“as exists amoiig Irisli cottiers, atid its effects can only be such- aa’. 
- have: been: above described" : (namely, “untold misery “and 
‘agrarian outrage.”) ‘Jf theré be real dusiger of such a result; a 
just law, limiting the vise of rents to the bounds: imposed by 
custom, would be our best hope. ` If custom hase already become 
.a@: sort of right, the time for giving an eapression to the 
unwritten luw might seem to have arrived. To check an evil . 
E tendency i is easier than to counteract-an existing eviL...,,. My own - 
belief’ is" that’ arbitrary legislation may be ‘avoided, The true 
‘remedy lies, as I venture: to` think; in the; voluntary. action “of 
the tálukdar&. So strong und: 80 deep- seated is the feeling, that 
by the custom of the country the landlord should limit hii: 
‘demands to a specific portion of the; produce, and that ov this basis. 
‘money vents should be adjusted, that L'am convinced, we might be 
“met half way. Were our talukdars convinced that this. is. all 
which: is required of-them, that no vexatious interference was to be © 
' ‘apprehended, aud that -they ‘would be still allowed to be masters 
dn their own estates, they would, and Ibelieve without ‘exception, ' 
subscribe to ‘an agreement which would bind'them to.raise no rent 
: and ‘evict no tenant, except in accordance with the usage of the- 
" próvince, “What that usage is, might-be éasily defined ; "fts details. 
_- would not be difficult to fill iù ; its outlines I have tried. to sketch. ° 

` It is true that the existence: of ihe custom would seem: to justify. 
the introduction of the law ; but if the best results of - the law can 
-be attained without. legislative interference, much E Pay bé 
realised ; i some evil may be avoided." ^. 

Herbert Harington's * unusual breadth’ of view’, aid accuraéy 
of forecast: were, for the time, quite thrown away, Within little 
morë than three years of. his writing as above, the Oudh Govern- 

. mënt of 1868 forgot: the solemn - pledges given -by *Lord Dàl- 
.housie at annexation and by Lord. Canning cat re-decupation, 
that“ every-man shall enjoy- henceforth’ his just rights without | 
“fear of molestation,” and-that the talukdari settlement. should 
“be so framed as to securé the village occupants from extortion, 

“and crushed. the ‘under-proprietors - of Oudh by Act XXVI of 1866, 
he royts of Oudh by ‘Act XIX: of, 1868, In 1856 Oudh was 
«annexed, because - the -Goverment felt *' that it would be guilty 
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in the sight of God and man if it. were any'longer.to aid it in. sus- 
taining by its countenance.and power ‘a system fraught with 
suffering to millions,” :Twelve years later. the Government went 
out of its way to jutroduce another system “fraught with suffer- . 
ing to. millions" and has. sustained that system “ by. its coun- 
“tenance and power" to this day. M. de ‘Laveleye’s assertion. that, 
“in Oudh the State’ has stipulated no guarantee whatever for 
the ryot.; this-is a faultiand something more; it is a crime,— 
the crime of high treason against humanity,” was a partial ex- 
aggeration, but not, as Lord Lytton called it, an “unfounded 
aspersion, The protection given tothe Oudh ryot in 1868 and 
tll now is utterly inadequate, As. wrote elsewhere, in October 
1876, to protest against Lord Lytton's contention that the 
Oüdh ryot had been adequately protected by elaborate legislative 
enactment :— There is for him no limitation of the rent demand 
to. a definite proportion of the average produce valued in money ; - 
p-no authoritative fixation for reasonably long periods; no 
security from capricious eviction, or from constant pressure to- 
consent to constant enhancement. ‘ The court? in Oudh, € shall 
in no.case inquire into the propriety of the rate of rent pay- 
able by œ tenant not. having a right of occupancy’ As long . 
as the Legislature considers this state of things satisfactory; as 
long as it fails to provide any machinery for the equitable fix- 
ation of rent for reasonable periods, to the comfort or advantage of 
landlord and tenant alike ; as long as no length of blameless tenancy: 
confers on the Oudh ryot the bare right of -protection from eviction 
conditional on his paying a fair rent and doing. well by the land ;— 
in a: word, as long as Act XIX of 1868. remains unrepealed, 
the less the gauntlet is thrown down to foréign critics. the better,” >- 
"The second matter, the ascertainment of the average ‘gross pro- 
duce and-of its average.value in money is undoubtedly difficult, but 
by no means impracticable: In temporarily settled districts the 
‘settlement officers- have already done a good deal of the task 
by their minute classification. of soils, the compilation of field- 
maps and registers, and thelr record of the result of enquiries 
made about produce on different. soil&* In the North-West 
Provinces the Agricultural Department {s collecting much ‘valuable _ 
information about the -outturn. of ordinary.soils under ordinary 
‘cultivation for comparison with the outturn on the same soils 
under experimental improvements. In the other provinces the 
North-West lead is likely to be followed before long. ‘The compu» 
tation, moreover, will only be necessary when the Fair Rent is in 
‘dispute, and the dispute cannot be settled without recourse to. 
.. & Government officer. No general or compulsory interference . 
: With. existing rents ‘is contemplated ; and the people of India 
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neither expect nor appreciate E and elabor ate Ways of 
adjusting rural disputes. So far as. the settlement officers have . 
left unascertalned . the: average gross produce of the different 
tracts and pergunnahs and classes of soils, and its average value in 
money, the omission is. one that Is seriously felt, by the executive, 
~ and the’ supply of, this. desideratum’ by thé enquiries of the 
"rent courts ór rent commissions in adjusting disputed rents would. 
possess a ‘high administrative value, quite apart from its value 
in the fixation of rent. Mr. Field thinks: that the ‘computation. 
is not impracticable. ` He, says, ( Report of the Bengal Rent Law‘ 
- Commission II, p. 464) and it Support of the view that the princi-, 
ple of taking à share of the produce as the x measure of reat should. 
not be altogether abandoned :— . 

-S Thirdly,. the share may be taken ` upon an average of years,: 
. and the commuted” money value niay. be: calenlated: upon. an 
_average of prices: If the classification of the lands and crops: 
be made sufficiently wide.to embrace an accurate estimate of all. 
reasonable differences, there ought to be: no insurmountable’. 
difficulty in obtaining a fair average of ‘all kinds-of produce .upon 
all ‘soils. "The ascertainment and record of prices are now, part. - 

of the duty of every district officer ; and. there’ ought to be no 
' valid reasóü why this duty should’ not be ‘performed with suffi-, 
cient. accuracy for the local areas in every. district. `- With these, 
materials to hand, the task of settling rents, or adjusting - ‘the. 
enhancement of. rents, ought. not, to` be an impossible one:- No’. 
abstract theoretical rule willever supply the want. of such or. 
gome buch actual, materials,” . 

“The Bengal Commission -have -so far adopted: the principle ag, - 
to propose (1 paras 46 £o 62 of their Report, and Section 23 of their, _ 
Draft Rent Bill) “ to take one-fourth of - the average annual value __ 
of the gross: produce as the: maximum limit or ultimate test of . 
the équity of the occupancy ryot's rent." z 

His -Honor thé Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal dite that: this. 
proposal "wil probably meet with general acceptance," and 
adds: “The Commission do. not, it will be seen, propose to. take © 
a-share of the gross produce as the ordinary standard of: rent, - 
but leave enhancement to be made upon the grounds. recognised. - 
- by. the . present. law ás now more clearly defined and explained.”. 
; (Réport I, p: 3). By section 23 ofthe Draft Bill the. average . 
aünual value of.the gross produce of the land shall be calculated . 
for'siaplé crops only, and.upon the: prices. at’ harvest time ‘of ‘a. 

. reasonable number of- years; and the Board.of Revenue is em-..— 

` powered to:make rules for caleulating such average annual value. -.. 
_- Jf this- can be done. in Bengal in: spite of the immense diffi- - 
| culties, caused by its. Permanent Settlement: and the consequent. 
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absence . of detailed information, KA  fortioni ean it be done in 
Upper India. , The. third point will be considered when examining 
the question how suspensions and remissions - for calamity are 
to be arranged for ? 
As to. the fourth, it is clear that à dodi deal of the old | 
P^ aemulos to landlord and tenant. to. work together in improving 
the land would ‘be considered’ under the proposed System. As 
the amount of the share ofeach in the outtufn will increase 
as the average amount of the outturh rises, and decrease, as it 


falls, both will feel. reasonably súre. of enjoying à larger income’ ` 


from the land when | its outturn is permanently increased by 
improvements.. | 
So, too, with regard to "T of. protection? - The greater the 
security of remission for-calamity that is^ devised for thé benefit 
of the tenant, the stronger will be the iuducement to the land- 
lord to co-operate "with him in warding off calamity, and the >. 
y eser will be the approach to à restoration of the old mutual : 
interest, © * 
For the full restoration of that interest, and the revival, under 
the new order, of all that was worth conserving in the oid, ag 
regards the -improvement of the land, the association of landlord 
and ‘tenant with the . chief landlord, the: State, is indispensable, 
Some suggestions on this: point will be offered presently uuder 
the head of fair dealing with improvements, "They vill be. ela- 
borated-in greater detail in my second chapter. 
The fifth. question has already been answered. If the rydt of 
India is to receive justice at the hands of the British Government, . 
‘aa of tenure at a Fair Rent must be granted him. For “ it 
has always been-an accepted principle in India that the occupant 
[ o the soil is entitled to remain there from generation to genera- 
tion, provided he pays the portion of the produce which may be 
demanded by Government, or by some superior holder: or Jándlord, 
and. this. proportion has generally been fixed by local custom," 
(Famine Commission Report II, p. 118). , 
(2) The agency and mode by, and in, which the Pair Rent is 
to be determined:—Without ‘actual experience of the extent to 
which landlords ‘and tenants will bring forward their claims for the 
' gettlement of. the Fair Rent, it is impossible to say what agency 
will be necessary or.appropriate;' or in what precise mode it should 
act. But a few leading requirements may be' noted. 
The scheine should not be: brought into work in all the dis- 
pee of a province, or even in all ‘parts of the same district, at 
one time.’ Work should be begun in areas so limited, that, if 
stronger establishments 'thau had been’ ‘provided, were found to 
be necessary, they could be supplied without inconvenience, Thus | 
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Wu om. et teed 


time -would be.gained for mapping out -the work: tobe dones. 


_ for organising a staff of experts; for retracing - false., steps; for- 


fixing such'a rate of progress as could be -worked up; to without 


dislocating ordinary business or causing financial difficulties. - |"; 

'"Probably only -about a -fifth or fourth, ‘part: of a.district should 
be attacked at a time. Whatever area-might be. chosen, it would: ~ 
be necessary to announce therein, that, “while it was at all times: 
open to landlords and tenants, to adjust rents by agreement in 


the usual fashion, the. special. courts. (‘or . officers). ors settling: 
-the Fair “Rent: in disputed cases would only be available.in that. 


. for which work in that area: was te be undertaken.. 


camp; 


area once, say, in five years, and that. no claims woùld , be -heaxd, 
by them which were not.put in by.the 31st „May. of. the, year 


s ^x 


‘The selected courts, (or: `> officers) should, , .as far as possibles 


have ‘ settlement: experience; «. : 


. They. should be requiren to. spend ix. months of the year ih 


-A local etiquizy by. the Court “itself,” or dy à. permanent. 


_ subordinate. of. consider able, official: status,. should: be - made’ An 


° 


~ 


E indispensable preliminary to final decision.. 


The greatest encouragement: should be given: to the édiusimeub 
of rents out- of Court, and. without he filing of claims, Those 


Jandlords should: be specially commended en whose estates fewest 


claims had „to'be tried. in ‘Court. ‘By. getting. in. the claims, 
each year, for the area to be settled by the 31st, May, ‘there would 
be four nionths "between the filing of, claims. and the beginning 
of, feld work...In this interval a great deal could: be done: to - 
save time during the. camping .season for the special. local work 
that can only then be-properly. done. "Tours would .be. laid out. 
beforehand ;. information about the tracts:to be- visited, collected 
from settlement reports, assessment. papers, field registers, rent- 
rolls, and..the decisions in. previous rent suits. "The average prices 
could. be- ascertained at which the various crops pass from the 


D ‘cultivator. to’ tlie grain-dealer, ‘and the average. variation between 


those priees-and: the retail. prices of the bazars. The extent to 


“which cash. renis bave displaced..rents.in-kind could be enquired, 


into, the period. during which. tle displacement, has lasted, and 
the customary. share taken . by the landlord when the conversion 


.. Was made; 


"As the issues on be decided in "sabh, elut would turn ‘on the 


‘mouit of the ‘average: produce, its average value in money on 


| the tliresbing-floor at, ‘harvest time, and the customary shares pre-- 
vailing when the money rent was: first ‘adopted, the hearing, of 


claims up. to, and including. the striking of. issues, might: well take 
place in the long, hot weather, days i in the, station, 4 the: essential local 
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enquiry, for the décision of the’ issues, being- reservéd for. the 
‘marching season. ' The two nionths, April and May, between the 
‘close’ of camp ‘work: and the final filing of élaims for the next 
‘Season, would: be the’ time fof working up the experience gained, 
exchanging views; and correcting mistakes. The ordinary -Rent 
Courts should have no jurisdiction i in the decision “of thése claims. 
They would not have the necessary knowledge or experience, or 
‘weight.’ The settlement of ‘the’ Fair Rent must bea settlement 
by. vr ts, or it. will ‘be no settlement at all. ' 
-The period: after which thé Fair Rent, thus détermined, 
ES be revised. — At first a shorter period should be adopted: than 
‘that which it may be proposed to choose: at-the next revision; or 
‘when full experience bas been gained of the working of the scheme. 
‘For ‘it is inevitable: thàt-numerous mistakes should be made at first, 
‘and it is désirable that they should not remain uncorrected unduly : 
long. At first, the périod for which rents are fixed should iot, I think, 
exceed five years. In time, seven of even.ten years might be the 
‘period.- ‘In view of the oscillations ‘of prices caused by the un» 
‘certainty of ‘seasons, "the development of roads and railways, 
and the fluctuations in’ the relative values of gold and silver, I 
"do ‘hot think- it likely to -be prudent, in oür time, to go beyond 
„ten years. 
"The Famine Commission recommenid that: the wit of all classes 
of ‘occupancy tenants should be fixed forthe ‘term of settlement, 
46, for thirty years at a time, by the settlement’ officer. They: 
‘say (Report Il: p. 119):—* "Under: the: -present law; a landlord 
‘who has ‘sued ‘a: tenant ‘for an enchancement of, rent, can sue him 
"again after a'period of five years ‘in the Punjab; ten years in 
the North-Western Provinces; one year in Bengal, and the same 
in the Central Provinces in respect: of a” * conditional ” occupant; 
" moreover, as-the'làndlord'-can' thus sue his tenants in detail in. 
Successive  yeärs, tlie ‘sore is constantly kept open. “We are of 
‘opinion that most of-these evils could be avoided by reverting to the 
"origirial prineiplé under which thé rènt of privileged tenants could . ` 
be: "altered only'at the same time as the revenue, and.had-to be . ` 
‘fixed’: periodically ' by the same officer’ who. fixed the- revenues. 
‘so that it should be-the duty of the settlement officer to assess the 
xent, field by field (folowing the practice in Southern. India), 
_and "then to base his assessment of the revenue on a fixed propor- 
_‘tion, of the: rent-roll; we recommend that this principle should 
bé ‘Submitted for the! favourable consideration of the govern- 
^"aments of the different provinces concerned, -If they consider 
that. it ‘would not be ‘unfair to: the Jandlords, we are of opinion 
“that: it would be advantageous to tlie general well-being of ihe coun- 
“ty; and’should. be extended tö all-- classes. of pevapaney tenants; 
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pU their rights may have. oon: acquired.. If the principle 
: Were, adopted, . the rule for Bengal should perhaps be that-a 
revision. of rents should not-take place. oftener than, every thirty : 
years, although , no, revision : of the land-revenue is ios follow 
upon it. 9». " 
This proposal seems to be open to ie following, among other" 2 
.objections— 
Jt. would. confer fixity of. rent. Iñ. ‘addition to. the necessary 
fixity of tenure for, a period that: seems unduly - long in view of 
„the steady growth of rent, ‘the mother of: revenue’ in .India,..and 
of. the urgent. need to tne State exchequer and to the proprietary 
- bodies, of sharing this constant increment.: The onus lies'ón the sup- 
„porters of the: proposal to show that a shorter period will not suffice, : 
So far as I have been able to study the literature of the subject, I. 
have found a remarkable-silence as to the experience in Lndia 
of the results of fixity of rent for thirty year periods, and ax apparent 
assumption that the question of such long- leases has been settled 
owce for-all by Mr. John Stuart Mill's celebrated, panegyric ‘on : 
the peasant farmers.of France and Belgium. A-typical illustration 
“presents itself in a recent. eloquent uttefance on the necessity ot 
fixing rents for thirty -years in .Oudh. In his“ Garden of India’ 
Mr.- H. C. Irwin wrtés p. 309) :— « Let'the peasantry of Oudh, 
Jor of any part of India, enjoy for. thirty years security of tenure 
at œ fixed rent, without the power-to sub-let or mortgage their hold- 
ings, and. it is hardly too much to predict: that the necessity for fátiue : 
relief will disappear....... “This question of land-tenure is' more 
important to the welfare of the: cultivator. in particular, and the- 
empire iu- general than irrigation, roads, railways, improyed agri- 
cultural methods; or, any other thing" whatsoever, . The State. 
cannot hope, to do as -much for the people as it may ‘reasonably - 
count on being able-to do through them. And not only will 
what the people can do for themselves if they can get fair play, 
‘and if the ordinary motives to exertion are allowed to operate, be 
far greater in amount than any thing that can possibly be done ` 
- for. "them, but it will be amore: intrinsically valuable, inasmuch 
^. 88 it vill. not only improve their, material condition, but will also 
tend to raise their character as human beings. There is no ques- 
tion in .Oudh, of the relative merits of grande. ànd. petite culture, 
for the sufficient reason that the power cannot be said to exist....... 
Qfivén, then, petite culiwre, the. problem before us is. to" make 
the best of it. The agricultural .system.of Oudh is, speaking 
broadly, a system of large estates divided ‘into: very small farms; z 
‘occupied by. ‘tenaiits-at-will cultivating with their own stock, and: 
„without any security of tenure. Under ‘such conditions petite 
eulture never has succeeded,. „aud, it may be safely prophesied - that 
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it- neven will succeed. For the one-great strong point of petite 
‘culiure, by peasant proprietors, or by rent-paying cultivators 
secure of their tenure, is the ardour, of individual industry with - 
which it inspires the cultivator. It is this which has‘enabled it to 
triumph over all the superior advantages of éapital and machinery 
~~ possessed by large farmers. But that ardour of individual industry 
cannot exist where there is not perfect security that it shall enjoy: 
the fruit of its own labour. This truth has-been at last, though 
inadequately, recognized in Ireland; it is surely time that it began 
to be recognized in Oudh.” >- DE ea x | | 
With almost every line in-this admirable passage, I cordially 
agree, except the words ‘for thirty years" ~ B 
Sécurity of tenure at a Fair: Rent, and security of reaping the 
fruit :of his labours, are, without. doubt, the paramount. wants 
of the Indian ryot, - ME E. i 
‘But: where is the proof that these requirements cannot be met 
—withoutfixity of rents for thirty years at a time? Where. is 
there any referencé to.the lessons to be got from Indian experience 
of the very system advocated? Where is there any demonstration: 
that this part of the Famine Commission’s proposals has any 
warrant in past indigenous custom, or that- it will certainly, in 
India, secure the proper protection and improvement of the land, 
or elevate the ryot to any: high condition of comfort aud: happiness ? 
Such evidence.as is ab hand, seems to me to point the.opposite 
" Way. i ROO XA 2 oA a 
à The tenure," say the Famine Commission (Report IT, p. 3) 
“of the Government ryot of Southern India is as secure.and simple 
às can well be conceived. He holds his laud "in ‘proprietary right, 
. Bübjeet to the payment of. the assessed reverue, which is fixed for a 
period of thirty years, He has the option of resigning his entire 
holding or any individual field at the end of the.agricultural-year. 
His improvements cannot be made a ground for incréasing his 
assessment at the time of the periodical settlement. He can sell, 
mortgage, or let his.land'to any one without requiring the consent 
of Government, aud at his death the land descends to his children 
according to the rules of inheritance" . About three-fourths of 
Madras is held under ‘this-tenure. The number of proprietary , 
ryots is 2,392,064, and they pay an average assessment of. sixteen 
rupees each, One and a quarter million of. them .( 1,251,750) 
pay an average assessment of only four rupees.—(Zbid.) ^ 
Here then is the petite culture, combined: with security.of tenure, 
security of reaping the fruits of labour, and fixity of rents for 
thirty years at a time, at work, in India, on a sufficiently large 
- scale to furnish conclusive data ' ás tó-its efficacy. It has been- 
at work for more than half.à century, Süuéccessive improvements ` 


- 
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have been made in thé: equitable assésénant of the: ‘Government. 
demand. In 1837' it was decided that there should be no increase, 
of demand on-account of the growth of more valuable kidds of, 
produce. In 1852, that no-ryot was to pay à highér rent on account 
of improvements, made by. himself, and causing an:iucreàse of - 
walue,.. In 1853, "previous assessments -hàaving: been too high,’ 
tbe revenue, that is the rent demand, was reduced by £259, 000; 
(Moral and Material Progress. and Condition of India 1872-73; p. 28). 

-' Various passages. in the Commission's Report lead to the belief- 
that the results of this tenure in Madras are disappointiilg: : 

“The Madras.ryot.is no exce ption’ to the general rule of indebted- 

ness. “We learn,"--say the Commission (Report: IE, :p. 131) 
&Trofa - evidence collected ‘from’ all parts of India; that about one- 
third of thé landholding class are deeply. and inextricably in debt, 
and that at least an equal proportion are in debt; though not 
beyond the power^of recovering tliein&elves,,,. sesi” It Goes: not 
appear ‘that iu ‘this ‘respect’ one province‘ greatly: differs 'frofi 
another, Uut certàiu-loealities are, from special -cireumstances, either 
above or: below.-the general condition. ` THUS. 006 (2. IN "Madras 

the ryots of ihe deltas ave in-éasy cireumstances, "On the other 
hand, the ‘precarious outturn of. the crops, with other ‘adveise 
circumstances, has grievously depressed the landholders of thé ' 
‘Bombay-Decean and the adjoining districts of Madras,’ = ° 5 

5 dn respect of improvements, too, progréss seems to have been 
anac ry: "For, in January 1878, the Secretary of Stató 
found .occasion: to Ask. *wliether "uie practical effect of she tenure 
which is most :prevalent:in the: Madras Presidency is to disincline 
the tenant from expending his labour: of his money on the excava* 
tion of wells.” The. Commission’ ‘donot say how the Madras- 
Government answered the: «question; but-remark, not. very explicitly, 
(Report II, p: 112): -— All the’ information’ tliat- wë have récéived 
tends’ to show that, in lands where the e occupants. hold of -Govetn- 
‘ment under thé ryotwari tenürey. no such. 'disinelination ` arises 
from thé cause alleged, but in 'zemindári estates, ‘whére the odeus- 
‘pants ‘have not the protection of this ‘tenure, they are represented: 
as being’ unwilling’ to sink their. ‘money iü these’ investments, 
“Where such unwillingness. exists : "übder: ‘the ‘ryotwari, tenùre, it 
‘may: spring from want. of seapital, from! indifference-or wanit ‘of 

(gnterprise,, or from doubt as. to the. profits to be earned by the 
investment. e Si dms S ; 

Thé“ effect of the - Madras system òh. land improvement may ` 
perhaps'be traced more defiuitely by - examining the. extent -o£- 
Arrigation there, of à kind: that the. ryot can: ‘supply, and, the present 
state of the simpler inrigational works. "The Commission's inform: ` 
' ation ‘as. to irrigated areas: in Madras. is acknowledged by” them 
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to be deféctive, but’ their alin is (Report II; p. 85), that 
not more than, twenty-five per cenit. of the onltivated area under 
the ryotwari tenure.is irrigated: - Of this irrigated area about 
two-sevenths is protected: by wells made by the ryots, and is 
not assessed as irrigaéed;two-sevenths ig ‘protected by. Govern- 
vient irrigation works, and about three-sevenths by tanks." ^^. > 
"The village tanks .(Report-II, p. 163) seem to. be-in “a very 
üniatisfactory . state, partly from the neglect of the ryots and 
the disuse of statute-labour for théir.repair, and partly from. the 
. transfer of the duty of initiating tank repairs from.the revenue 
officers to the. Public Works Department. ‘The Commission re- 
commend the immediate revival; of the custom.of statute-labour - 
and the imposing on the ryots of the obligation of.doiug the 
ordinary work necessary to maintain their “tanks and channels 
in proper.order. .. 
~ lt will doubtless: be diged that these disappointing resilis are 
"S due to the faet that over the greater part of the area: 
of Madras, artificial irrigation is impossible ,Zmperial Gazetteer IV, 
p. 122); aud. ‘that where this’ impossibility does. not exist: 
over assessments; the free right of trausfer, and undue sub- division 
of holdings have prevented the triumph of the petite culture. Itv 
must be left to Madras ‘experts to say how. far this is the case, 
Meanwhile those who are without this special knowledge. cannot 
help being struck by the contrast between the excellence of. 
‘the tenure, as attested by the Famine Commission, and the 
apparent poorness of the results. If the state of things | in 
Bellary, as described in Mr. H. D. Phillip's.* Blacker Pamphlet,” 
is typical of the condition of other -Madras. districts, then the, 
. ryotwari tenure "has not had a.fair chance, . and: the Famine ` 
~~ Commission have-fotmed a very erroneous impression as to its: 
"working in Madras; and in particular, as to the true cause. of the 
failure to improve the land.. 
- This question of - tem years Qr, énitty . years’ . leases was. 
carefully examined. during ‘the -passage of the" North-Western ' 
Provinces Rent. Bill, of 1873, „through „Council. The- Bill, às 
originally drafted, fixed ten years as the. period within which. a 
fresh suit for enhancement. might not be brought. The Select. | 
Committee at first extended the period to thirty" years, but after- 
f wards reduced it to ten years. ' 
' Thèy'said (Further Report, dated Tth October 1873) :— 
. “We have reduced. to. ten, years the time for which the rent 
„ofa privileged or of. an‘ occupancy’ tenant may be fixed. This 
~ alteration has been made, because the. majority of us, having 
regard to the weighty opinions. given. in favour of shortening : 
the „term, think: it. the. more’. prudent course,” One. XE these: 
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siéighty opiriious, probably the weightiest of all, was - "hat of the ' 

. late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir William Muir. - At’ the final debate. 
on the Bill, on 24th November 1878, he said, on-this. question 
of ten or thirty years’ leases :— 

*On this he must distinctly state his belief that such a radical. 
charge án the long subsisting relations of landlords and ténants- 
was “not justiGiable.assssasescesas . It would have been open to the 
British Government on ‘its first accession’ to have laid. down the. . 
principle, that rent and revenue were tó be-fixed for coterminous 
periods. Nay, at a much later period, while the relative rights 
of landlord and tenant were as yet hardly settled by the adminis- ` 

. tration of a fixed and uniform system, this might? have been 
` possible. Forty years ago the proposal was urged by Mr. Robert’ 
: Merttins Bird, and was then fully discussed by the Government of 
India and its chief officers, and the conclusion was then deliberately 
come to that, such a course was inconsistent with the rights of the 
zemindar and the prevailing condition of the cultivator. “Phat deci- -+ 
sion might have been right or it might have been wrong; the 
question was no longer open to discussion. On the decision that rent, 
was, liable to enhancement was based the whole revenüe system of. 
these provinces. To have how declared rent and revenue to be 
equally fixed for the same term, would not only have üprooted' 
the revenue system of more than half a century, and created new 
and unexpected rights, but it would have injured and abated; 
the landed title which had grown up under that system; Properties" 
had passed ‘from hand to hand; estates had been sold both for 
Government balances and for decrees of Court ; rights and expect- 
ations. had grown up and become matured under. “thé system of a. 
modified: power of enhancement to the level of prevailing rates _ 
of rent. Fora,great and imperious political object, indeed, i¢ ^ 
might have been open to. the Government, even at the expense.” 
“of these expectations, to have attested the system, No legislative | 
enactment had expressly defined the rights of the zemindars.in , 
this respect, or limited the’ power of Government to’ interfere 
for the protection of the ryot. But he ‘submitted that no such . 
emergéncy now.existed ; and that it would have been in the last 
degree inexpedient and unwise to have revised the policy on 
which the relations of proprietor and tenant had now ‘for so 
. long a time adjusted themselves, "The term now adopted was 
^ that which as shown by the preceding speakers, was also: 
in accord with the existing law, under which the revenue courts 
. could grant a potta to the cultivator for a term of tên years" e 
(4) “How suspensions and remissions for calamity. are to be. 
-arranged for.—15is obvious that there can be no such thing as real.. 
.. fixity of tenure, unless due consideration for calamity ` is shown in 
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settling aud enforcing, the Fair Rent. Dei or hail, or di or' 
locusts may in any ear, destroy. thé crop. “atid” throw the. culti- 
'Vator into atrears, Unless it can be arranged, that in. süch cases 
‘thé loss shall not wholly fall upom him,’ arid that reasonable - 
indulgence will be shown, it is idle to talk of secitrity of -tentire, 
_Or to fancy. that the’ tenant can be as well ‘off ag when, under thé 
system of- payments ' án kind, Joss^was. fairly shared between him 
‘and his laüdlord, and rent, so to peal, remitted ‘itself. If it bà 
. agreed. that the: object now ist o make the ‘cultivator’s tenure as 
secure as it used to: be; then the’ stupidity. must be realized, as: 
well ‘as ‘the ` injustice, of refusing an. indulgénce that was a 
‘necessary accompaniment’ of grain-réuts, . therely”” because within 
the- last few years money rents shave displaced rents 1n kind. 
; This consideration becomes still ` more.urgent if it is decided 
iat the tenant is to have no power of mortgaging | his tentire. 
' It may at once: be "admitted; that- remissions of money renta 
can never be worked with the simplicity, precision and elasticity 
dt obtain, where rents are taken in kind, from the-mere fact 
of their ‘being so taken. . The question is, how nearly can we get 
back to the benefits .of the old system while maintaining the 
new? The answer may, I think, be found by comparing the. 
niethod: proposed - fot determining the ‘Fair Rent with, tlie first 
stage "of the convérsion. of low rents into:cash rents, The’ pro- 
. posed: step ‘backwards in the one case, and'the actual ` step 
* forwards in the’ other; meet at a: point, and in a Way that seem to 
suggest what has to be done 

To find the Fair Rent; when in. “dispute, ‘it; has ‘been proposed, 
first, to "ascertain the average; produce, that E the” average 
number of .maunds of wheat, . or "barley, OY rice, produced in 

FO average seasons by & ‘particular field or holding’; next, to ‘ascertain 
the. customary shares in Which, if corn-rents ‘had remained in 
vogue, this. produce would "have ‘Veen ` divided" between “landlord 
and tenant; and, lastly, to value the landlord's -customary 
share’ of the ascertained average produeé, at average present 
prices, aud to accept the result as” the Fair Rent. “This ï ig the 
|. proposed step backwards. 

‘The first step forwards in the conversion of a corn-rent info a 
money -oné, is the substitution of an estimate of the yield for 
actual weighment, and the’ vüluafion of the lavidlord’s custom- 

ary share in the éstiinated yield at - the harvest price Uf 
"the thréeshing-floor.' “ Batai,” writes ‘Colonel Macandrew, .“ is 
he ‘actual division ‘of the ‘garnered crop . "between: ' landlord 
and tenant. Itis a common form of. rent in the province," 
(Oudh)..." Kankut is- also b 'corn-rent, but, instead | of being a 
division ‘of the ‘actual’ crop, tlie outturn is estimated, while “ti l 
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. crop 1s on the ground -by experts: some short time before it -is 

. ripe; but when it has pretty well declared-itself,. The additions 
and deductions are made as- in batai, and in similar variety, 
but all the calculations are. made on ‘the estimated outturn, | 
‘dnd the landlord's ‘share alone: is weighed out according to. 
the result...;.. This mode ofreducing the rent is better than" 
batai, as. dt removes. the temptation to much cheating..:... 
Darkatti isthe landlord's Kankut. valued at the: harvest price * 
of the threshing-floor after all the adjustments have :been made, 
and is, consequently, a. harvest fent, and is payable in money . 
at this valuation.", (“On some Revenue Matters, chiefly in ‘the 
Province of. Oudb,” pp. 63-—79.) 

' In other words, Darkatti is an estimate of the yield of a 
particular. harvest, and the valuation of the landlord’s customary ` 
share in that yield. at -the. price of that harvest: “What, I. ask; . 
is the proposed: method of settling the ‘Fair ‘-Rent,. but- the 
mental application by experts of this very process of Darkatti— 
to.a sufficient number of harvests’ and puse to give a. true 
average yield and a true average price? ` 
. The inference is patent. "To prevent the Fair Rent of average 
harvests becoming an unfair rent iu seasons of calamity, the 
tenant: must be: allowed to ‘claim -in such seasons a Kankut or 
estimate‘of yield by. the village expert. The difference between 
the’ yield so estimated and "the average yield as: estimated when 
the Fair Rent was fixed, will give the measure: of the difference 
between: the ordinary Fair Rent and the rent proper to the 
special occasion, and; consequently, the amount to be remitted. 

Perhaps it will be objected, that. trustworthy experts are not 
to be found. I reply with the following extract, and ask whether... 
itis likely that au institution which “was in. full vigour sixty . 
years ago, is likely.to be extinct now; and whether, in.view of 
the great extent to which, in many districts, rents in kind - 
survive to the present day, it is at all.probable, that demand for. 
this sort of skill would not rapidly develope supply. 

., On the 20th ‘October 1815, the Collectors of the'Ceded and 

Conquered Provinees were, desired “to furnish, the ‘fullest and 
most accurate report" ‘on the following, among-other, points : -— 

Whether tlie payments of the cultivators were made in kind, 
or were commuted for monéy.? | 
^. What proportion of the crop, or gross produce - of the soil, 
was taken by the landholders in the first case ? 

‘Whether. such proportion was fixed: by custom, by agreement, = 
or by the discretion of the.landholder?: How the money com- -` 
mutation for the share of the grop was adjusted where » va fixed ` 
rate might not obtain? .' 
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: Whéfther it was done. by annual: PE or by valuation, ; 
. or at the discretion of the landholders ? 

. Iù summarising the’ replies received from. T, districts, 
the Board of Commissioners wrote on 5th January 1819 :—" It: 
"^ Will appear that for the more valuable articles of culture im all 
the districts, and for every- sort ‘of. produce in ‘some districts, 
“money rents obtain universally, and that the tenures in; kiud...... 
prevail only for the inferior sorts of grain, and in those districts, 
or those particular pergunnahs~where, from. thé nature of the 
‘soil, the want of means for -artificial irrigation, ‘and conse- 
quent dependence on the uncertainty of seasons, the tenants are 
not disposed to subject themselves to s certain: payment. In 
tenures óf this description’ the -proportion of the crop, whether 
taken by the landholders in kind, or commuted for its value in: 
“money, is regulated ' by custom, which: varies, according to the 


r^-.nature.of the soil, from one-fourth and' less in lands newly re- 


e. 


claimed, to one-half i in lands under full cultivation; and the com- 
‘mutation for money is similarly governed by fixed custom, 


conformably to which the tenant purchases’ the landholder's share 


vat a certain rate above the market price, after the produce of: the 
- field has-been estimated by a regular appraisement. on survey. 
"Nothing would appear to be left in these village adjustments: to 
the discretion of the. landholder.’: The survey is superintended ` 
"by the khumja, or appraiser; who, from long practice, has acquired 


. such an accuracy of judgment as to seldom. err to the extent’ of 


half a. maund in his‘ estimate of the’ produce of ten’ beegahs or 
;more, and who, being wholly independent of the landholdet, . 
pcan have no inducement to forfeit this character’ of accuracy and 
impartiality, and the price is regulated by the Bunnea, or corn 
merchant, who, being the general surety of the tenants, and 
their banker in the requisite advances to them. for the, payment 
of their instalments, has a` common interest with them in pre- 
venting impositions,” (Selections from: the Revenue Records of 
the North- West. Provinces, 1818—1820, p. 252), i 

If, then, ordinary fluctuations of outturn are. duly allowed: 


^ . for in settling the Fair Rent, and if. exceptional calamities. are 


provided for as proposed, we ‘shall: probably have restored to the. 
cultivator as much of the old' protection in’ bad .seasons as pre- 


. sent. conditions allow, atid as much as is required to give him à - 


. Fair Rent in good and bad séasons alike, - : 
~~ Under the head of Fair Dealing with Improvements; the’ chief 
points to be settled seem to be these :—' `. 

‘(1). Should any period be fixed, beyond which donddenition or 
compensation for improvements should'notbe allowed? 

(2. What system vill: secure the maximum outlày*of tenant's 


t 
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energy’ and* resources" on iniprovénients; -with the- minimum" of 


(O); ‘Should any period be fud, beyond which consider- 


Eds 
a 


passed since the: outlay ‘took: plaee,; As' Mr. Irwin óbserves:-L . 
s 


. "The conjecture may' be" hazarded that, iu the minds of those 


-mb p 


of the revenué demand... p. bon 
No, argument seems to.be wanted to show that to restrict. ‘a. 

tenant's enjoyment of the fruits of his labour and outlay to "thirty ` 

years is an arbitrary curtallment-of his eqüitable rights. © © | 


to plead. in, respect.of their improvements at the next- révision 


+ à 
c 2 ; 


S (9. What. system. will: secure the maximum outlay of. 


tenant's energy and resources'on improvements With: the- minie- 
mum of friction between landlord and tenant?” -` ^ | 


The maximum outlay of. thé tenant's impróving power will be 


obtained when. the greatest ‘possible security is given: lini of 


. permanently *enjoying the full fruit of-liis labours, and the: greatest 


a a 
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possible: facility: for- saving, -or borrowing, the” required capital, : 
The minimum of frietion will. be reached when tlie ¥especiive 
‘rights of landlord and tenant as to the: making of improvements 
are-equitably defined, and ‘an ‘end isthereby put tò thë present 
feeling that one loses when the otherimproves; — ^. . — ^ Ta 
The first of these three requirements will be attained if, -àt' the 
settlement of the Far Reut, the increase to average gross produce 
traceable to an unexhausted’ improvement made, exclusively by 
the tenant; is deducted ‘from the estimate of ross" produce on 
which the shares: and ‘their valuation in money are determined 5 
if a. proportionate deduction is made when the’ tenant has con- 
tributed only a portion of ‘the ‘outlay ; and’ if, should ejectment 
take place, fair compensation be payable for the value of tlié 


` 


tenant’s share in'such unexhausted’ improvement, ts E 
. The greatest possible facility for saving, or borrowing,' the capi- 
"tal required will be affordéd when the tenant obtains fixity. of 


tenure at'a Fair Rent, which, being lower than a rack:rent, will 
leave some margin out of which a thrifty tenant may ‘save ? when' 
advances for land ‘improvements are procurable at the: lowest 
rate of" interest, for the- most ‘convenient, periods, and with the ^. 
greatest simplicity.of procedure, that can be afforded or ‘devised:; 
when;tlie cost of production is‘: lowered, and thè: value. of. the 
teuant’s share of ‘the produce ‘enlianced, bya “general ‘systém 
of State advances at low ‘interest’ “for the cultivation, at first, of - 
such staples ouly ag are best suited:for export to foreign markets; 
but, to be extended ultimately to ‘all. cultivation by trustworthy . 
tenants ; and when State and zemijndar, by each undertaking: their : 
full share in the enterprise of improving the: lands, reduce the 
bulk and cost of the ryot’s share in the-enterprise, and so’ present. 
to him an object for effort within. his. means and strongly attract- 
ive to his self-interest. a C ME LEM 
‘In’ my chapters on ‘a larger yield,’ ‘cheaper production,’ and a 
‘better market,’ I hope to show how thesesthings may be done, 
-In “attempting to define equitably the: respective: rights of 
landlords and tenants as to improvements, the leading points: to 
be kept in view-seerr to be these :— The improvement of the land 
iè primarily and preferentially the duty of the rent-receiver, that 
ig; in India, of the State and the zemindar, ^ ^ © v0 "7 501 
Neglect on the part of the rent-receiver to perform this duty 
confers’ on the rent-payer the right to perform it instead. > 
Wherever the rent-receiver, whether State only, as in ryote 
wari districts, or State and zemindar; as in “settled’ districts, | 
neglects to perform this duty, he throws away an opportunity of. 
developing and insuring his income from the land, and has no 


7 
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just aight to complain if the tenant atépe in, asserts his rght 
te pérform the neglected duty, and reaps the reward,’ 

-In the.present " undaveloped and: unprotected condition of the 
greater part of the cultivated area of India, tlie State cannot 
afford to allow any removable obstacles to’ stand in the way fs 
land improvement, ,.. 

There is.ample- scope for the enterprise. of- State, landlord, anid 


‘tenant, 


The object of the State should be, : asa matter of expediency no ` 
less than of duty, to work.ss nearly as ‘possible up to the full 
measure of: its opportunities and powers`as chief landlord. | 
. In temporarily settled districts its position, as receiver of half 
‘the rental, indicates that it should aimat doing .halfvthe work "of 
improvenient itself, and at persuading and; helping the zemindar 
first, and; failing him, the tenant, to do the other half, In ryot- 
wari districts, “where the State is sole. landlord, it. should; theoretiz— 
. eally, charge itself with the. whole. work of : improvement,- If- the. 

'rnaguitude of the task makes it impossible- to do. this, it should 
at least aim at doing half the: work, and: securing, ‘consequently, 


^, half the profits, and at assisting and persuading the hie to do the 


other half.. - 

In permanently settled districts. the sphere of this: duty of. the : 
State is greatly narrowed, The limits marked out by- its exclusion . 
from a sbare in:the increased income from improvements seem to 


- comprise such outlay as will protect -and insure its land income, 


and the same efforts’ to persuade and’ assist the: zemindar and: 
tenant to improve as are proposed to be: made | in tlie temporary 
settled and ryotwari districts, , dug 
One great principle must be everywhere predad and evéry- 
where praċtised, that, whichever of the three, State, landlord, or 
tenant, improves the land; shall be secured in, the full enjoyment 
of such increase: of the produce: or rent as is caused. by. the 
improvement, 80 long as that increase continues to exist E 
It should-be said, in effect, to every: .zemindar and ryot: in 
. India :—" Thow shalt eat the labour of thine hands happy. shalt. 
thou.be, and it shall be well-with thee”. How to carry. out this’. 
principle, and the necessity. of i id it-out, will be the special’. 
: Rue of. the next Sha piese l l 
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“Ant VII—SIR THOMAS. ROH, AND THE COURT. 
°° OF JEHANGEER. | 


"p INTEND to sketch briefly the careers of afew of dis prinéipal 
representatives, of the Company and of the Crown in the 
East. I shall try and select them, if: possiblé, as representative 
characters, and shall commence with Sir Thomas Roe. 
The history of Sir Thomas Roe ‘is, sò well known from his 
“own diary, ‘that the historian or thé annalist' can scarcely 
. add to the. pleasing portrait which lie 
has bequeathed of himself -to . posterity. 
‘He was born at Low Layton in Essex, in the year 1850; was 
“educated at Magdalen College, Oxford, and was knighted in 
1604. He-embarked ona voyage to America, and, on his re- 

“turn to England, still eagerly desirous-of travelling, he. accepted 
the office of Ambassador to the Court of the- Great. Mogul. ‘Few 
men could have been better selected for this office than Sir Thomas 
Roe. To great tact he added diplomatic skill of the highest order. : 
He had early distinguished himself by talents for business and com- - 
mand, He was a model of courtly grace, and in after life he became 
a Judicious patron of arts and letters, He always acted under a 
strict, uncompromising sense of duty, and his bold bearing and 
manly demeanour tended to create a stronger impression on the 
Court of Jehangeer., Unlike the other ambassadors who were ád- 
mitted to the presence ‘chamber of the -Mogul,: he was no 
flatterer, Succeeding such men as Hawkins, Canning, Kerridge, 

~and Edwards, who, had not the powers of ambassadors, and who 
were not distinguished . for- any diplomatic skill, it was left to 
Sir Thomas Roe to’ carry out, through long years’ of painful 
Suspense and disappointment, negotiations which at last ended 
m'a treaty of alliance between the Mogul Court, and the Com- | 
' pany’s representatives, a treaty which had ‘for its basis the encour- 
agement. and protection of trade then carried on by the factors 
of Surat. On his arrival at Sürat,.Sir Thomas Roe was re- 
ceived in open: Durbar by the "Governor and the native fune- 
tionaries, On his introduction to the Princé he detérmined not to 
imitate, the other ambassadors and courtiers, by ‘entering .his 
presence in a crawling attitude. 

Sir Thomas Roe, in his own quaint manner, describes his 
"first “introduction, : * An officer told me, as I approached, that 
I must touch the ground with my -head bare, which I refused, 
and went on to a place, right under hii, railed in, with an 
. ascent of three steps, where I made him reverence, and, he bowed 
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his body. So: I went within, where were all the groit men of the . 
town, with their hands before them like slaves. Having no place 
assigned, I stood right before him, he refusing tò admit-me to 
60me.up the steps or to allow mea, chair.” The interview was not 
prolonged. But-Sir Thomas obtained an ‘attentive hearing. i 
From Surat Sir Thomàs ahd his chaplain proceeded to Ber-- 
‘hampore, There he 'mét Parweez,; the:‘youngést. son: of the 
Emperor. He wasgratified with the reception he met with. A hün- 
dred native horsemen fornied a lane, through which the Ambassa=. 
l i of King James and'his suite approached the palace, - Parweez 
s deséribed: as being ‘seated within an inner court, surrounded: 
y his nobles and chief. officers of State. The ` Prince was: seated 
‘on a raised platform or dais, and:the conversation carried. on during. 
‘the interview was translated by an interpreter. The platform 
‘Was covered with a rich canopy of cloth, ahd carpets were spread on 
the floor, Such presents as’ were brought by: the Ambassador 
were received with, eagerness, and’ the interview was brought to 
ah abrupt termination by. tlie - Prince becoming: intoxicated with | 
the. wine. with which he, was presented ‘by “thé : Ambassador. « 
‘After visiting the town of Berhampore, the English: Ambassador 
; proceeded to] join the Court’ of the Emperor whicli: was ‘then at 
Ajmere. là October Sir Thomas Roe and his suite were agreeably 
‘pleased with the mildness ofthe climate, Travelling“in a strange. 
‘country, and amongst novel scenes, was interesting. ` There was a 
. ‘constant change of scene, and: in. ‘that change there was something 
of novelty.” The mountain paises, and the deep’ defiles : may. “have 
reminded hir of some of tlie hill scenery- with which his adventures 
in America had made him familiar, while the-bare and barren. plains, ` 
8o ‘admirably adapted for a charge of. cavalry, may have suggested. to 
"His small train ideas of thosé immense hordes of Indian cavalry then” 
Jed by the Mahratta chieftains, and: which were so frequently in: tlie. . 
‘habit of séóuring. those-bárren -trácts.on their. way to the sack 
‘and -plunder of defenceless towns. "Phe journey in those’ days, 
from one native town. to “atiother.was very different from what- 
itis now. It thén took as long to’ travel over oné hündred. 
‘miles as it does now to travers the Peninsula froni end to end, 
‘Sir Thomas Roe took several months to reach Delhi. It was 
fortunate for bim that at that time the" Court^of Jehangeer 
was held at Ajmere, For he. could there obtain an interview 
“without - ‘first going to -Delhi. From Berhampore ‘Sir Thomas 
"Roe proceeded thither. The Emperor was courteous, dnd received 
the Ambassador with civility. The Empress Noorjehan might. well- 
‘have been ranked amongst the most celebrated of Indian beaiities, 
She was: not, less remarkable -for her varied, accomplishments. 
She could write poene Y. and read and, write Persian deenataes 
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Bko- was & gréat i im pr ovisatrice’ and charmed alike by her manners 
aud conversation. Her good taste increased : the splendour of her 
.. husband’s- Gourt j. her economy reduced his expenditure; her 
' . tact conciliated some of his worst enemies. 'lheiuventien' of atter ~ 
of roses is attributed to her... Her-consunimate.ability in state- 
b craft rendered her a fit consort for the Emperor. She loved. him 
to the last, and, when she. died, she was buried by his side a£. ` 
= her own request at: Lahore, although the princely tharble mausoleum . 
of: the Taj Mehal, built in. remembrance of lier, still shows the ` 
graves-inlaid with rich and precious genis aud stones, under 
the vast white marble dome, which, for. centuries past, has formed 
.one of the wonders of the world : the spot, where tlie’ royal 
. consorts were intended to be buried, but where they were not. 
"When the’ presents came to be examined J ehangeer. did not-seem ~ 
well: pleased: He inspected’ with childish cüriosity each article ~ 
as it was presented, and would have turned from-them with an 
ill-disguised sneer if he had not fancled some Inglish. mastiffs‘ 
superior in breed to any of the dogs which he was aceustomed ' 
to see. A carriage made in London also was received with pleasure.. 
And now an incident ‘occurred which, in- the despotic;court 
of the Mogul barbarians, might have terminated. fatally for the 
. interests of the . East India Company. ' Among tlie- smaller 
" presents brouglit by: the. Ambassador, concealed ‘amongst otlier - 
articles, was a small: picture, in a frame, which was. scarcely a 
ift to be presented to. an Emperor, It is quite possible that 
Sir Thomas Roe, who had not formed an accurate idea- of' the 
barbaric’ pomp and’ splendour of the ‘court of this Sovereign, 
would have been better pleased to have allowed it to remain . 
"undisturbed, but for the - childish inquisitiveness of the Emperor. 
himself, who commenced fümbling.in the chest, until he drew ` 
out this picture, It was intended © "to represent Venus leading a 
satyr by’ the nose. -The vanity of the Emperor was > wounded. 
He ascribed a personal motive to the Ambassador in bringing this  . 
picture to him. . The picture» was intended, he said, ‘to. be a E 
satire upon. himself arid'his court. He was. the satyr. and the. 
fair beauty who was leading tle satyr captive could.not' be 
intended for any one else but the beautifül N oorjehan, his most: 
favored: mistress, the light of^his harem, If it was. not iütended 
ás à representation of. himself, then.the picture was-an allegory, 
symbolical- of his--people,- and -of his . courtiers, The ‘satyr was 
x painted black; this indicated . but too. plainl y thatit was intended  : 
for liis people ; ’ the-sensual characteristics, but too coarsely depicted ` 
jn the treatment of the satyr, and the.hlind unrésisting manner 
jn which he allowed himself. to..:be led, but. too. clear denoted 
the great Ue of women over men iu DURS The Emperor's 
i | 28. 
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-wrath waxed great. He- turned tothe “Ambassador : and asked. 
him “what hé meant by having such a picture in hi$ collection; 
. He savagely interrogated the chaplain ; but, as neither Sir Thomas 
Roe,’ nor: his’ chaplain could explain any: hidden meaning in the | 

. picture, hé demanded with great anger. why they- brought (him, 

things which they did not understand, > 

~.. “As, however, none of his courtiers could see any meaning in 
tlie picture; he allowed his temper to cool down; and Sir Thomas 

- . Roe was permitted. to depart for the day. But the Emperor was: 

<. Hot satisfied, until he was again told by.the Ambassador that. the 

. picture was not meant as.a reflectioh..on him and his. Enipress; 
Sir Thomas: Roe was’ soon: after invited to some entertainments, 
when he found that the Emperor was greatly addicted to wine, 

““s Indeed, the stronger the wine: the better did he appreciate ib.. 
. Phe professors of ancient: magic found powerful. auxiliaries’ in 
those exhilarating draughts and narcotie:- drugs which hold in, 

'"ehams while they derange ‘the intellect of men. Table. points~ 
io.the Old Man of the Mountain as: enchanting and ‘enslaving 
Mis youthful followers with intoxicating beverages. . Sir ‘Thomas 
Roe was not long -to learn that, if the fickle Emperor was to be 

. woh ‘over, it could only be. through: the medium of presents of- 

. costly and untasted wines. Shortly afterwards, writing to- the 
‘Directors of the East India Company,-he thus addressed them; 
«There is nothing’ more ‘welcome here, nor did I ever see men 

-> 80 fond of drink as the King and Priuce:are of red wine, where- 

- "of ihe Governor of Surat "gent up. some: bottles ; and the King 

has ever since solicited for more. I -think four or five casks: of 

‘that wine will be more welcome than the richest jewel in Cheap- 
p^ side. Je 

Indeed, the Emperor himsélf Fo that hé drank constantly; 

for nine years; of doubléd distilled spirits, fourteen cups in-the day,’ 

and six cups in the night, which he says were altogether equal to, 

. ix seers Or English quarts. But this monarch also indulged in 

“intoxicating drugs. What! the Nepenthé of Homer was to the 

' Greek, what the Potomantis and the -Achamenis of Pliny was:to 
the ancient Roman, what the Ophiusia, was to the Ethiopian, -what 
opium i& to the Chinese, what the Muchamore is to the savage 
of Kamktschatka, that and. even more was the. Hyoscyamus datura: - 
to this despotic monarch, ruling ‘over thé destinies of nearly -two. ` 
million “of human souls, The example set in-the court was fol- 

.. lowed in the city, It was copied largely by thé soldiers in camp, 7 

- Fiction informs us that the waters of Lethe and the intoxicating” 

.. draughts. of "Muemosyne quàffed. in the’ stalactite caverns: of 
- ‘Trophonius killed Timochares in three months, The imagination 
.. ef the, poet, could scarcely. have found : a more potent agency of 
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intoxication, ee the senses: {n stupefaction; ultimately: ending 
in. physical and intellectual degradation, than in,thé datura of India, 
7 Sir Thomas Roe was frequently asked to the Emperor's drinking 
parties. These were attended by the principal favourites at Court, 
-and each drank to outtire the other,. The Alikant wine was drunk 
“deeply, - But, according to.the Ambassador, the Great Mogul used 
to drink a liquor much. more potent still, | e wi 
. Under.the influence of this wine he used to ary, c or . laugh, him- 
‘kelf to` ‘sléep, but if he was reminded of it next day, his revenge on. 
his boon companions-evinced itself in à manner perfectly character. - 
istic. He would call for.a list-of the invited.and honoured guests, 
and would fine them, some one, some two, aud 8 some three thousand - 
‘zupees, and some that were -nearer his person: he -caused to* be | 
whipped before him, they receiving a hundred and thirty stripe 
with a terrible instrument, having, : at the end of four cords, irons, 
dike spur rowels, so -that every stroke made four wounds, ‘Thus . 
most cruelly mangled and bruised, they were carried out, ‘and one 
of them died on- the Spots- | e" 
In spite.of example so terrible, his principal courtiers nightly en- 
couraged him to drink. Like the Great Mogul, they were all devout 
Mussulmans. They repeated their prayers ‘five times dally.in the: 
open squares and corners of the city, They religiously carried out «. 
;thé precepts of the Koran, in allowing themselves the full- compiles 
ment of wives, But when noon was: past, or when the first. Watch, 
of the night set in, they repaired tó the Er peror's nightly symposia, 
and drünk'in defiance of the injunctions of the Koran. After sev- 
„eral evasions and refusals, Sir Thomas Roe at length accomplished 
thé object. of ‘his mission. ^ He obtained an. honorable com position 
»—for previous losses and extortions, and-he also. gained permission 
Xo establish a factory, at Broach. *. He left, impressed with the 
. :dignity of the Emperor and.the,: grandeur of his court, but still .. 
more impressed with the despotic sway which he beheld there, . 
Nor. could it have been otherwise in an Oriental court. Even 
the strong mind’ of Jehangeer was: warped by . the’ influences 
zwhieli surrounded - him, Nowhere more than in Oriental courts ` 
‘are. the intoxicating qualities: of absolute power felt, or the 
poisonous charms and the bewitching voices of insincere flatter erg 
heard, From ‘his first accession to power Jehangeer was. taught 
that the most. sacred laws. that:.rule overa people must give 
“place to kings; tliat a king .should be above the laws; that 
-— his will should,be: unfettered ; that everything should be gacrified 
"to. his Imperial dignity ; that the rights-of-a people should. . 
‘be trampled ‘under foot; that they should be condemned . 
„to tears and labor, to confiscation and oppression; that they. 
should, be ruled by. an iron .sceplie ;, ; that their rights: and ' 
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Jiber ties should sive place to the wishes of ili Sovereign; Thus 
-led from. snare to- snare, from abyss-to abyss, there was no- 
-wonder that the most powerful monarch who sat on the throne: of 
Akbar should have sometimes lost all discernment: between -virtue 

; and vice, between right and wrong. On arriving at! Delhi, then the. 

- seat of. the Government, Sir Thomas was-much pleased with that: 
city, -He had ample opportunity, when staying as the guest of the 
“Emperor, of. studying it, as, well as its architecture. Of the 

"buildings: that. he..saw. none struck him so -forójbly as, the 
palace. - It stood. on-. the west bank of the Jumna, and was more 
D a mile in: cireumference;: Ín, durability of material, aud . 
-in architectural : appearance it pr esented an appearance far ‘superior. 

m. Windsor.. It was surrotinded by a deep diteh, the sides’ of 
which were flanked with massive granite.or red sandstone. ^ Em- 
‘battled walls-of massive graiite aud limestone, thirty feet high,. 
and loop-holed for cannons ,musketry and: arrows, looked frown-. 
“ingly down upon the city cand- the: silver street, which in tla’ 

.. . seventeenth century. might have been: snid to bé one; of ‘the bést., 

-< "byilt streets in any city in the world. From the embattle--- 

"ments might be seen the turbid waters of the Jumna flowing ' 

‘rapidly below. Looking towards the city. might be seen countless. 

> minarets, cupolas, and. “domes, “In the: distance-rose;a few green . 

` chills, the.hunts of deer, the Emperors. well kept preserves of. 

game. Against the sky the. outline of the palace presented : 

m a. line of straight embattlements, surmounted by-a cluster of white . 

‘Winaréts and domes. The fort iiself stood upon a PROIN esplanade. 

ón the west bank. of- the river, 

it was approached through that te street, still famous - for .. 
its canal, fringed with green, which was designed: by Ali Verdan ~ 

Khan, whose ‘magnificent aqueduct is still. remembered in con- 

. ‘pezion with his bame, and which then. conveyed "the waters’ S 

x; “the Jumna, from their pure fount in the Himalayan, range, -more 

l than. one hundred aid twenty miles, to the capital of. the Mogul 

Inside the walls of the fort was the hall of audience, “built: 
of. snow white, marble, with,a terrace. running round it. The. : 
walls were’ frescoed with, riosaics, and arabesques, inlaid with. 
marbles of various colors, added to its brilliancy. | ! 

Pillars, sculptured in bas-relievo, - - supported the Aided ud. 
“fretted ‘roof, At night, when. lit up by numerous wax-lights, when 
"the, perfüme of t he atter of roses, mingled with thé i incehse, scented ` 
the atmosphere, when innumerable ‘dancing-gitls lent-a charm... 
‘to the passing hour, and when pastilles “of sandalwood and of 
the’ Sweet scented. grass of Cashmere, smouldering in silver burners : 
arranged along the hall, intoxicated the senses: with. i dd bon 
this hall. Jooked its heste : 5 cg. ons uS 
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:-In«the Sero iot the: throne, Tt -rested on a alid:  marblé ` 
basis: upon a tiger couchant. It was surmounted by a peacock, 
thé beak of which was a’ Jarge ‘emerald, while- the feathers. of 
its breast and tail were o¢namented with emeralds aud rabies 

"Caan turquoise. Beyond this throne were’ chairs of gold filigree 
work: for the princés, and beyond them were carpets placed á 
la turque for the priicipal courtiers, . ' 

“On.the verge of the carpets sat the: seoretaries,” or munshees, 
cross- legged, with writing materials before them.” 

a Avil cürtain, festooned and drawm across between two pillars; 
revealed ‘a shifting’ mass. of varied -colors beyond, of turbans: 
and:jewels of cónitiérs and armed men between ‘a long: vista of 
marble columns, iuseribed with’ passages of the Koran, shewing, ^. 
>. further 0n, a motley collection of- copper colored personages bow- E 
ing with many a profound salaam -as the Emperor entered, His ` 
standard bearer was'an Afghan. ^: e j 

he Afghan courtier was: a’ favourite of tlie Siena He 
Was ` stall and muscular, His complexion was a dark olive. "His, 
nose.wàs aquilitie, his eyes black and glittering. "He wore a 
magnificent black Ueard. . His general appearance, while it wasof a . 
strong, ' muscular physical development, indicated also a straüge 
absence: of activity’ In years’ past he had been bred up to 
tlie desert ; aud although he-was ‘now: received at -court, and sat 
. amongst the big turbaned" and. gaily dressed- courtiers of the 
Mogul; the slovenliness of his dress betrayed the -child of the 
desert, ‘His turban was of a bright blué' ‘check, with a- gold 
. fringe, but he wore it as Arabs wear their turbaus—loosély . and 
e tied. 

F~" His costume consisted of a’ loose blouse with ‘loose sleeves, and. 
wide trówsers, worn according to the Arab fashion, and was remark- 
‘able for elegance and cleanness, ` Over his shoulder he wore a bright 
red.cashmere shawl, anddu ‘his "hand: were: always to be séen 
an Afghan knife and a silver mounted dagger. Compared with , 
the Hindoo and Musulman courtiets, his bearing was dignified and 
gravé, while his.blunt and large features were expréssivé-of frauk- 

,,nes&  The' standard: embroidered with gold; which, like the ‘ori- 
flamme of St. Denis, was only: unfurled: when the king took. 
the field, was held. by: him near the throne. ©. . i 
But if Sir Thomas. admired the Afghan’ standard bearer, he 
had reason fo dislike Mocrib Khan: the ‘rooted enemy of England, yx 
pand : ‘Asof Khan, who had succeeded às Prime Minister. But for 
the opposition hemet with from them, he would have obtained, 
without much: difficulty, all- he had sought from the inconstant 
Prince who then” reigned, - That ^hé was ültimately successful, . 
was. due to his tact and to his perséverarice, The firman. which ` 
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he -at Last got, was 'accompimied by 'a courteous letter dddrested 
‘to the King “of England, : 
^ Sir Thomas has left, à ST memoir of the court and | 
eamp of the Emperor; how he spent his whole life in pub- ` 
lie, how in the. morning it. was his. wont to come before. an 
open window or a balcony, and exhibit himself to the crowd thats 
daily assembled to see him, how at noon he’ used to return to - 
the same balcony to be. entertained with combats of wild beasts ^ 
-how in the afternoon he used’ to. seat himself in durbar in- -thie 
halt of audience for, all who presentéd themselves on business ; 
how i in the evening his wont was again tö appear in an open- court 
called the- Guzel Khan; where hé spent the time in gay aud 
familiar conversation with his favorites; how he -used-to' give 
‘publicity to all his proceedings aud ordinances, ‘acts and edicts, by., 
having them daily written down and allowing them to be. perused: 
by the public, how:on the royal weighing-day the Emperors | 
person, arrayed ia ‘full-pomip, was weighted first against: rupees, ~ 
then against gold and jéwels, next ‘against rich cloth and spices, . 
aud. lastly agalust corn, meat. atid bitter, and “how on his birthdays . 
he used to- scatter rubies, and gold and. silver a lmonds, to be 
scrambled for by his ‘courtiers, EE. | 
Sir Thomas Roe remained four years at: the court of the Eingeror 
‘Jehangeer. During his residence in thé East he made some valu; 
able'collectións-of anciéut inanuscripts, among -the ‘most iüterests 
ing of which was the Alexandrian M 88. of the New Testament 
Some.of" the more valuable of his collections may. still be seen 
‘at. the Bodleian Library. He obtained, a ratification of the treaty, 
by which was conceded to the English nation the right to. estab- 
lish- factories. on the western’ coast’ of India aad to ‘trade’ with. aüy—- 
; part oi the Bengal DNE ‘Surat and Bengal especially. - 2 iy 
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Enc AGO, BY AN OLD INDIAN. ;. "; o, 
Po ( Continued from “ Caleutia Review,” October 1881.) ^ ' . 
er LIT ~~ At. Playand in Sport. ` s 
ATO view of the times of which we write would be complete - > 
N . without a glance at the amusements and sports which ` 
i diverted the- bygone people, These amusements and sports were ' 
- entered into most heartily by them, and sometimes took up, as will _ 
be seen, séveral days, and even weeks, to tlie exclusion of all but 
the .most pressing business, On such occasións everything had ` 
io give way to them. Cutcherries were . practically closed, : 
country-produce neglected, and | factories . left to tho care ^of 
r—gemastahs. Not only did -these sports and amusements lend a 
‘healthier- bue to the: face, activity to the frame,.and strength: 
to the muscle, but they brought together in the happiest possible - 
_way.the entire body of Europeans of a district, and sometimes of -. 
more districts than one, and imparted a healthier tone to the 
mind for business itself. Our fathers did not believe in the- 
present -motto. of “all work and no play,” but they believed in 
a due admixture of both. Just, as, the schoolboy looks forward ' 
to his holiday, aud makes. the most of it when. it comes; so 
these early. Augló-Indians regarded and. used: their sports and 
pastimes, thelr tiger, buffalo, and pig hunts, their races, and 
their balls. On graüd occasions, the invitations went out far and 
y~wide months beforehand, aud, a week or 80 before the event, people 
bégan to: assemble, and new or unaecustomed faces, often familiar | 
and friendly ones, began to be seen. ies E 
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M . Tiger and other hunts. Ro un 
. To hunt and shoot the tiger, to destroy the preat Bengal 
$courge:and terror, was the most respectable, as it was the most 
dangerous but one (the buffalo) sport.: It presented all the 
features and afforded all thé enjoymeut of a prolonged rüral 
picnic, especially to the non-eombatauts—for often there were 
ladies ineluded in the. party, especially on the. grand occasions. 
There were ladies then willug to ,incur- all the hardships of a - 
pcampaign against tigers without the danger of actually goiüg. 
oit to shoot. them. The -actual. shooting and chances of being, 
mauled. by a brute: were of course reserved for the. older. and. 
younger Nimrods, From bagging birds, deer-shooting, buffalo: 
hunting, and pig-stickiug, to be described further on, ladies were, 


in 
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of course, always absent, as these sports afforded none of the 
features of a picnic, and were generally undertàken.,either singly. 
or in -small parties. Hunting the bear. and other. mountain 
. animals, on or near thé snowy range, was not known in those 
''.days, and, indeed, we had then no Himalayan country, except a 
very small -part of Kumaon to call our own. Tiger-hunting™ 
. used to be either a hurried incident, or a grand prolonged. 
-amysement,, The former ‘may be dismissed in a few words. 


B . If one óf the brutes was reported to be particularly near at hatid, 


? = brute. There the ardent hunter sat, or lay, with rifles, guns, 


` Or'accessible, any “ pale-faced" warrior who happened to be the - 
first to get the news, furbished up his “Joe Manton,” (“ Manton 
"Was great in sporting circles in those days, and * Westley Richards” ` 
was only beginning to .acquire that reputation which is still 
so justly great, while there were o breech-loaders), improvised am . 
elephant from sómeé corner—and elephants were: more common 
in.those times in private and native. hands—and. started for . 
the spot. Sometimes he proved: successful, sometimes unsuc- 
. cessful; but we can hardly recolléct an -instance in. which he 
paid the penalty of his life, If he succeeded in disposing of 
the ''bágh,' he névér ceased, if he. was a very young hand, ‘to 
briog up all ‘the thrilling incidents connected with the occasion, 
sometimes, with extraordinary additions arising from a liberal 
imagination or a love of the marvellous, for at least a year after. 
If alone, he certainly had more: génufne sport than if one of-a. 
largë party. lf there was no elephant near at hand,-or the tiger- 
could not be more openly secured, he had recourse to. the machan, 
~“. or elevated seat in a tree near the observed haunt. of the 
amniunition, and provender‘ stores, till he secured the animai~ 
Iu our opinion much of the early prestige of Englishmen ‘in . 
India was owing, not so much to their fair complexions and: 
‘strange dress and manners, as to their following this and otber 
yery dangerous sport. The natives, Mahomedans and Hindus 
alike, were accustomed to look on the tiger as a dreaded monster, 
and .the latter even regarded him as divine! To see these ruddy, ` 
white faced foreigners,- even the youngest of them, going forth 
:oftex single-handed. to deal with stich a brute, and regarding 
it in the light of a sport, or ¢umasha, struck them with | 
amazement. ‘They could not explain. it, except -ob the supe ' 
< position that Englishmen were something super-human. "These _ 
' .Blnglé-hunts after tigers have’ very much dropped ‘off now, and: 
wë often, too, hear: of accidents. Not only. have settlement and: 
cultivation extended greatly, but the: princely planter race has: 
disappeared ; the assistants at such factories as are left are of a: 
different bzeed ; the civilians, too, have fallen off in this’ respeet.— 
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bound in the traminels "of red-tape they’ cannot. help: it—and 
tigers, too, have retreated. — ' 
ba "The tiger’ had. his well-known | dinit, wheré: he, had lived 
 forgenerations: with wife, family, and: numerous feline conge 
ners.. In some parts he. was as numerous as bees in a hive One 

P of the greatest of spring weather enjoyments -was to look forward 
tò the: annual tigér-shooting excursion. The. chiefs of the party 
were the Sudder planter; who came in for the lion’s share of the ‘cost, 
ihe Commissioner of the District or Division, and  octasioually the 
Colonel of the regiment. Round these redoubted leaders, their 
younger. fellows,’ assistants and ‘subordinates, ranged. themselves, 
With not seldom visitors: from .distánt places, even as far, as 
“Calcutta. Most of the details as regards the numerieal strength 
of the party, the ladies composing the same, the route, the 
modes of transmission, the dates of the start and assemblage, the ^ 
number of elephants, aud ‘the scene of operations, used to be 
po long beforehand in, consultation, daring morning or evening 
walks and rides, by the chiefs. ' Generally the planter, as 
Well as providing elephants, had -to put. every thing’ in ` 
right train, "The Commissariat was under the chargé of one; 
the arms. and ammunition of ‘another (though everyone look- 
ed after this particular, himself, witli the aid of his “ bearer” 
end. ehupprassee); a Quartermaster Géneral was àppóinted, 
and tents of the most comfortable - and even luxurious .dimen-. 
sions and makes wére forthcoming ; the ladies wlió. were to accom- 
pany the party ànd keep it in perfect good” humour throughout, 
were "known, and everything went “as merry as a sages bell.” 

. Especially did new-comers enjoy the prospect in anticipation, 
In these tiger hunts, both before and ‘while’ they lasted, there was — 
enough oE both novelty and . anticipation, and thus ce Were ` 
all the ‘elements of pleasure; There was an‘entire cessation and 
relief from work, "The: "change from the monotony of. station 
life’ was in itself very. great. Every day thé same old roads and 
rides, and the same faces, though" there was nó such thing 


as ennu in those days in India, : gave way to new country, pro- . . 


longed elephant ridés, and a mode of life Jess artificial than or- 
dinar’ y in its simplicity and freedom. The “weather, too, at such“ 
seasons. used ‘to be all that could be wished. There- was no 
fatigue-in exertion; and no danger of suustroke, The mode. of 
lifein tents: was one that even the dweller.In a palace might envy... 
. Large in dimensions, often. with several rooms, and even vers 
andahs and’ a bathroom ; comfortably -furnished with camp-cots; . 
E: tables and teepoys, and: perhaps with .some of Dickens's or 
Lever’s earlier works, then just coming out, and numbers of Punch ; 
laid- down with. thick: ‘carpets or-sutringees ; "My left little further’ 
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E to be destred in the way of aoan o The: denan of | 


: the events of the day on further plans of the campalgn-of au even- 
ing round tbe. dinner table, with playing of draughts and chess, 
and smoking without, were also so many things: thrown in extra, 
Up early in the morniug, before even cock-crow, shaved (there _ 


' was much shaving in those. days), bathed and dressed, a substantial. J 


‘breakfast followed. Guns and arms were then brought out, 
elephants were saddled, aüd chupprassees ran about hither - and 
‘thither, At ‘daylight . the party were all off, leaving the tents 


^ -in charge of the ladies, the servants, and the cam p-followers, 


On occasions ladlés were not slow to geton the elephants, too, 
and go through the entire day's; hunt. Generally more than 
“one got on one elephant, and. the peon occupied the back seat 


of the howdah, with ammunition and provender_stores.. Guns : 


and rifles stood handy in front. The mahout then urged the | 


' 'elephaut, and the party went off in different directions, sóuie 
‘keeping together, and some getting away, nearly every white 
face covered with a broad sola. hat. When a tiger was sighted, 

generally the most experienced hand present took the first shot, 


_ Sometimes at very close quarters the tiger made a bound on to 


the. head of the elephant and succeeded in planting ‘his claws in 


_ the trunk or the head. The elepbant, however, knew how to. 


receive the rush and charge of the tiger, so as to fling him off 


. or place him at à disadvantage, so as to be quickly shot down | 


', from: the. party perched above, or himself succeeded in so mauling 
. aud stamping the life out. of the tiger that there was little left -df - 
‘him to shoot, When, -howeyer, the elephant was new to the 
- sport, and the tiger succeeded in getting on to. his head,-not 
only the life of “the mahout, but of those on the howdab, 


' stood in considerable jeopardy, for he would become *elther un” 
» . governable in his efforts to. get rid- of his enemy, or start : 
|. aff at a furious pace through the jungle, where often the branches 


of trees stood in. the way of the riders, and this even after the 


. . "tiger had been.got rid of, Sometimes the muhout had to. use 


his heavy iron. prod t to bang the tiger off the elephant’s head and 
his own person." On very rare occasions was the mahout himself 
pulled off by the tiger; and on still rarer occasions did tlie tiger: 


succeed, by a well- directed leap, in planting himself either 


right. in. front or in the midst of the group 6n the top, or 
in. climbing up, when, if he did not instantly meet with his quiettis 
by-a well aitned ball or two, the situation was one of extreme peril, 


"Very, seldom, however, has any rider or mahout been ever ser iously |, 


hurt or killed. "The old and experiencéd civilian, or planter, shikar 
yemaiued quite cool in the presence and midst of the gteatest daù- 
ges, aud often preferred to pak with the tiger at close quar lers, .. 


= 
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-As the day wore on and the sun grew hotter, the party return~. 
ed to: quarters, and after a^good. bath, betook themselves to a” `` 
substantial tiffin; and thereafter thére was rest and recreation ` 
for all except the cooks till the ‘grand reunion at diuuer in the 
evening, followed by the usual social chit-chat, &.. Dead tigers —. 

B—tised generally to be skinned, and the skin ‘alone preserved by its ` 
destroyer. as a trophy, the bullet marks being faithfully shown 
on these skins many years after. When the hunt was over, 
the tents, &c, were struck and packed cup, and the route back 
was the order, Returned to the'station, every one lived on the , 
exploits and incidents ‘of the hunt till the next great occasion - 
eamé-on.-—- “~~ MÀ ^ | x ak 





Buffalo- Hunting, : | 
. This was probably the most dangerous of all the sports, was 
. not oftèn followed, and has now, we believe, quite died out. "Large 
‘parties were not made up to killa buffalo and only men of the 
"—e60les& nerve, or rather reckless of life, went atthis game, -A herd - 
' of. wild buffaloes being sighted quietly feeding in an open, or on the '. 
brink of a river, under the lead of a grand male, they were approach- 
. éd on horse back as: noiselessly as possible and to as convenient: 
. À proximity as the nature of the ground and ‘cover admitted, 
when aim was taken at a' vital part, and. the shot- which rang 
out was either the death-küell of the beast, or the signal to 
remember the old adage that “discretion is. the better part of © 
valour.’ Sometimes, however.a second shot quickly followed the 
first, and proved effectual. But if not, the male at once charged: 
his enemy with his enormous -horns, while the females scampered 
away in a body. Being on horseback, the daring sportsman 
had to keep much to the open, and, unless the borse was 
so fleet as to leave his pursuer far behind, or the.career of the lat- 
ter was cut short by his strength failing from loss of blood, or by a 
shot from another sportsman; or if the nature of the ground - 
afforded a dextrous retreat, the hunter became the hunted aud a 
seene ensued which would be laugh inspiring were it not olia that. 
involved his very life. Making a rapid mental calculation how many 
minutes more’ and his mortal enemy -would be down on him. - 
with the bearing and position of treés, he had quickly to rein un 
and get off his horse, and make for the nearest tree, and climb it 
The buffalo, however, would not be thus baulked ôf his revenga. 
After a moment’s stop in his gallop, to take in the transaction 
which had just passed before him, he would madly tilt up tothe . 
m tree, toss about his horns, Snort, aud look up, and show every sion 
of ungovernable rage, and fury. In a case that occurs to us tha 
. Single hunter was besieged, up-in a trée by a determined buffalo 
— fora day anda night. The- infuriated beast every now and then 


we 
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looked up.(the hunted ‘hunter“looking down on him ard giimly^ 
holding: on),. and then ehár&ed the: ties, At length, thorouglily- 
tired out, the beast left the next morning, after making one’ more 
final charge. When he saw the coast quite clear, the hunter 
dismounted, laid. hold of his’ horse,‘ which had not , wandered 
away, and galloped home..-His.-cara sposz, for hé was married, ^ 
never allowed him to go after a buffalo again. The horns of the 
animal formed thé hunters trophy after-a successful venture, anil 
we havé seen some horns the size of which will hardly be credited; ` 


Sp QUE Pig Sticking. > ged d esta: F 
Pig Sticking was probably the most. exciting, if not the most?’ 
dangerous; kind of sport‘in-those days. : It was pursued on Horses 
‘back, and with loaded:spears, and sometimes used to be ‘attended’ | 
with accidents. It required a good rider; a strong arm, and a good- 
Steady aim with the spear, and was generally preferred by the’ 
younger .members of the sporting community, principally, thet? 
planter’s assistants,-to any other sport. A-number of native-made- 
spears; witli handles from five to six or seven feet long, of young 
tough bamboo, and heavily loaded at the top, asa balance and `` 
to drive home the-thrust, were always, kept ready. Sharp and: 
bright, tliey ‘were formidable ‘weapons, and used sometimes; 
to be brought into play in the local land-fights, or fights regarding: 
land with neighbouring zemiudars. When such a'spear was driven 
inpor delivered ‘with full force, by a powerful arm, into a vital 
part, while riding past-thé unted boar, the beast was generally 

_ ‘placed hors de combat. ‘There used to be more than, owe gener= — 

. ally engaged ‘ina pig-sticking match. The hunt having been- 

. determined on,:-the riders set out each with several spears, and — 
with such dógs as could be mustered. “When the wild boar had: 
been roused, the riders went after him, and on riding’ past him, 

. digged into him with the spear.- When he was thus wounded, the 
dogs generally fastened on to him, and ended him. But it wag , 
not always such an easy matter to deal with him. Often the first 
thrust only served to infuriate him, and, if the rider was ‘not 
particularly quick and activé in eluding him, he made an infuriat- 
ed rush, which, auless:checked by another well-planted, thrust,’ 

usually ended in the horses foot or-sidé being ripped: up, and 
horse and rider both brought down to the ground, The rider- 
then had to saye his own skin, and on foot. A few dogs at- 

, Such a time proved invaluable auxiliaries, though many a fing 
animal has met. his death wound from a wounded boar, The 
enorüioüs curved tusk, pointed aad sharp, would do its work 

, most effectually wherever it was brought to: bear, and the short 
„powerful neck: of the boar ‘would work with a will, the little 
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eyes shooting out uamitigated wrath; Just as"in tiger-hunts, the- 

skin of the brute rewarded the 'Anglo-Indian Nimrod, so here: 
the tusks constituted his trophy, Pig-sticking was the oecasion 

of many a reunion of bachelor planters aud. their assistants. 


The Deer, tt may be observed, is à far more graceful and harm- ^ 
Jess animal than any previously mentioned, and yet {ts shooting’ . 
sometiines was not quite easy, and Sometimes even dangerous, Deer 
may be found of various kinds and different sizes in many parts, 
Two varieties however—a small, and a very large one—are, or were, 
‘to-be met with in Bengal; the larger variety .belng rarer often in ` 
woods and jungles ; they may be found at early dawn, coming down 

to the bank of a river to drink. Their peculiar cry or call, too, cani 
not be mistaken. The sportsman had to rise very early for this sport, 
long before day-bréak, and clad in a real hunting suit, get-to the- 

~deer haunts, and stalk along till he got his game down.- Deer are 
not found many together, aud a fine branching male, which can far- 
nish a trophy in a good pair of horns, is uot usually met with, and. 
is therefore reckoned a prize, ‘There is much gentle excitement. in 
deer-shooting; and little danger to life or limb,. unless the animal 
bears’ down on you and knocks you over with his horns, before-he 
falls over himself. Unlike tiger, and other wild animals which 
are hunted, the flesh of the deer appears afterwards on the table,. 
and a “haunch of venison” (though not **. prime”) was.no rarity 
on many an Indian table in the times, of which we write. — 
Most of the leading houses in those times could show. numerous 
liunting trophies ‘ef deers’. antlers, boar’s tusks, buffalo horis; 

„and tiger and leopard skins. Such trophies of sport aud ‘prowess. 
are seldom now seen in the mofussil, unless as remuants -of a 

. bygone age. | AE "T E 

India’ teems with birds affording excellent eating. The larger ' 

.Swamps and morasses, away from. towns. sometimes abound with. 
‘them :—partridge, quail, water-hens, pheasant, plover, wild duck, 
flamingoes, and a variety of other:migratory birds.. The sky used 
to be streaked with long lines of these migratory birds, pursuing 
their flight from morning. till evening, . often. for weeks together, . 
They often settled on the banks of.swamps, and thus afforded sport.. 
Water dogs were necessary in such bird-sport, and a góod deal of . 
wading in water had sometimes to be'gone through. ‘The. sports- 
man, fortified with an early substantial breakfast, with a powder and 

ma spirit flask slung over hig shoulders, the. former handy,-and shot. 
belt either round his waist, or dlso over his shoulder, with caps, ` 
wadding, and other necessaries, shouldered his favourite “Joe 
Manton,’ or. " Westley Richards,"-‘and, calling his dogs, -:gallied: 
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. forth, sometimes by himself, sometimes with a companion, ond 


generali y returned with a very good bag. 


. The Haee. `. 
The races, how well we remember them! They were not the 


.. humdrum, matter-of-course, soulless, occurrences, that we have see 


_ obtaining at a later day. With cliauges i in other thiugs, in the very 
 Constitutión and material of European society, it cannot be expected 
that racing alone should have remained unaffected. The real 

enjoyment of racing; like that of sporting, isa thing of the past and 

“Ichabod” fs written over-most of the old. race-courses of Bengals. 

Flere, too, it was the Independent element in the European commu- 

nity "who set- the: example and led the way-in this fine old 


. . English sport, .They had the finest abimals, often Arabs of high 


breed and value, and the other concomitants essential to success, such 
as spirit, cash, &c., though they were always ably seconded by . 
. the civilian element. ‘Civilians, however, seldom possessed good. - 
. .]iorses, perhaps not deeming it worth their while to own. them 

- when they- might" be removed far ‘away, and still oftener - 
‘Jacking the means. Yet there were several bright exceptions. 
The race-course of the station ran round: a splendid, parklike. 
‘plain, a couple of miles out of town, in the centre of which there 
were some Hindu temples surrounded, by a clump of trees, and ` 
also a slight elevation. .In length, the course ` was. nearly two 
miles; and the stand was situated at the entrance to the grounds 
from the town side; near the stand were the. weighing ground, 
&c. -The hot weather being unfavorable to both man “and horse 
. for racing, it came off always “in the eold season, and, as Scotch- 
men predominated, on the week following New Year's day in~ 
` January, This was the '*race' week," and used:to be the most 
stirring, arid generally most important in the whole year Balls 
, preceded ‘and followed it, For months preceding the races : 
`. formed a priucipal subject of conversation, meetings came off . 
. at :which racing matters were discussed, and ` preliminaries. 
arranged and fixed on. Races were chosen, ' and events deter- 
mined, and training began’ early, Stewards, &c, were appoint- 
ed,- ind wealthy natives induced to join by high example and 
persuasion, In some cases these natives acquired in this way a-faml- 
darty with free and easy English manners and ways males stood 

. them in good stead in after life, ` 
' During ‘the eventful week, the stand, which was usually 
 déserted, had chairs placed in it; temporary stables were rün-ap^^ 
near, it, for the accommodation of the racers; the weighing ground 
was enclosed, aud coffee-stalls, where a thriving business used ,. 
to be Hone every morning at four anpas a cup, were put up 
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and supplied with the materials of early refreshments by 
private contractors. The last. event at the close of the week 
was, generally, a hurdle race, in which the inoré adventurous spirits - 
used to contend, and: which sometimes terminated with one or 
more falls, and sometimes with a serious accident. The more 
p. weighty events of the previous days used to be varied with 
“such light things as a hack race: of native tats ridden by. their 
owners, generally the most strikingly comical of all tbe . races, 
To, see these tats, sometimes as lean-as Don Quixote’s Rosinante, ' 
and ridden. often by native lads who: had to hold on with both 
hands, furnished a great deal of laughter. There used to be also | - 
cheroot races, in which the ‘successful rider had to bring in 
a lighted cheroot at the end; and races in which: the winner 
was he who arrived the last! Professional European jockeys rode 
in the principal events». | TP 
"EPA ; - Balls, 
— Many opportunities were: made or found for balls, dinner 
q parties, and other such festive occasions. -Dinners and bachelors’ 
lunchés have been described in another place, as well as the - 
major picnic excursions which came off- under the pretext of 
tiger shooting. The minor’ picnics generally restricted. them- 
selves to a few ladies and gentlemen, and sometimes younger 
folk, "who spent the day in some freedom at one or other of 
the ruins or picturesque spots which for more than a-mile. sur- 
rounded the old native city,- There were the annual station: 
: ball, the Christmas ball, the race ball; the military and - civi- 
lian balls, the planters’ ball, and other balls. The annual ball — 
used to be by general subscription, for- the expenses for a.. 
champagne supper were considerable in those days. The Christ-. 
ias ball .sometimes ‘used to be merged into the annual station '. 
ball, and sometimes ‘not, especially when there, were a number : 
of new ladies present, The racé-ball, given by the Race Com- 
. qnittee, came off after the race week, and generally commanded the 
` Jargest attendance, The planters’ ball, given by. one or more. 
planters, happened either before or after the indigo season,.' These. 
were all occasions when all the out stations were represented. 
‘The civilian and military “balls were given by the civilians 
and the military, who, in this ‘respect, with the planters, 
fought a triangular .festive-combat. ‘There was no Lieutenant- 
Governor. of Bengal then, but subsequently, when ,he appeared 
on the scene, Whenever he happened to arrive at the station, 
» about once every two. years or so, a ball was got up in his honor. 
by the priucipal residents. ` | MN 
. At these balls, of course, only the Upper Ten, the three “sets,” 
figured. Ladies, being. few, used to be got from very great 
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distances, and -wereé generally "found to make the sacrifice, The 
stately quadrille, the gay waltzes, and country ‘datites, were in 
vogue in those days, and no one had even- heard of a polka. - At 
about. 8 or 9 PM. the ball’ opened ;, at about 11 or 114 P.M. there 
, was. the adjournment to the supper, When it. was over, ‘generally . 
in about an hour, dancing was resumed to the strains of the- 
. military band, lent for-the occasion by the Colonel, and continued 
|; by the more youthful members of: the pony to the email houts a 
ther morning. E " 


n 8 Ja. "Qondlusion, ` us 
We Haie ARS a. glance;at. the days gone by and contrasted dass 


M o d 
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x ith. the. preserit,-what is. most, marked in these. degenerate.times is 


thé loss of individual freedom and- play. . Everything i is Set hard and > 


^ fast’ within rule& and red-tape. The man who. would do anything’ 


must go out of the. service to doit, —nay, the influence of a degéner- 
ate age follows him even there, and checks and hinders.all free growth, | 
Men. arg being dwarfed down like Japanese plants, “all round, 
or are being. born ‘dwarfed; What will bo the:end of the present: . 
state of things. i in—say,. a century? Shallweattempta. prediction 
from what we see around us?’ The natives will simply rise tô `a 
level-with the -Europeans,. the latter. dwarfed and restricted, the. 
former. puffed out and swollen p` power and: rule will -then come 
to be.almost evenly divided between: the black and the white. 
* brothers"—and .the natural” result ofthe vast numerical supere, 
iority “of the. former will be ;seen in their- entirely displacing tlie 
Tatter. “Our Empire in. ‘the East will then have departed. - First - 
“we were unjust to Our own poorer "Européaus and East Indians; 
- regarding them, as. lower, than the Hindus and “Mahomedans, 
Next we forced on thé natives the merest externals.of -an edus“ 
_¢ation and, a civilisation -which no. Oriental people- will ever- 
accept in its essence and. entirety,—not even. thé Parsees and. Jews. 
'"who-are. the.most. progressive. of the races: of Asia; much: less ^ 
 "the.Hiudas and Mahomedans.. Who- but--a mad-mancan ever | 
hope £o make Englishmen. of such. materfals? And: now, the 
riatural result . is that thie native mind has lost that: réverence and" 
véspect for-us, as. for A superior race, which bas been the “divinity: 
which liedged us in” 80 long. . The. breaking out into .external. 
manifestations: of. the: hangs going on “witha -gannot be yery.. 
far of ee ee ere 
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SHE capture of Kandahar was followed, on the 4th. October 
by that of Herat, after a battle outside the city iu which Ayub’s -- 
forces were totally defeated. Ayub himself, is officially reported - 
to- have. -taken refuge in Persian territory, and active opposition 
io the Ameer's authority appears to have almost entirely subsided. 
^ The cessation ‘of aniiety on account of the affairs of Af- 
 ghanistan has left the Goverament of India free to devote all 
its energies to questions of domestic policy, and the past three 
months have witnessed distinct and detailed: pronouncements . of 
[ bora Ripon' s views in almost every branch of the administration.’ 
The financial, the educational, the municipal, and the agricultural 
poliey of the Government have all-formed the subjects of separate. 
minutes, the views enunciated displaying, in each case, a marked 
advance. , The impression, that had grown up during the earlier 
days of the new regime, that: quieta, non , movere was to -be its 
guiding principle, and that the policy of masterly. inactivity was to 
be extended from foreign to domestic affairs, has been succeeded by 
a doubt whether it is not embarking i ‘In too multifarious, if not too 
ambitious, a programme, _ 
. If, however, the. various finata that have; heen recorded on 
the great questions it has determined to take in-hand, are examin- 
F it wil be found that in mo case is there any indication of 
ither innovation or precipitancy. The policy to, be, pursued. is 
in every instance a development of established principles, and > 
for the most part, of principles that have already been proved ia 
practice and endorsed by the ver dict of public opinion. |, . 
* To take the financial policy, embodied in the minute of Septem- 
‘per last. The measures of decentralisation comprised in it.are | 
simply . an extension of the schenie tentatively initiated by Lord: 
Mayo in 1870. -. 

Under Lord Mayo’s. ER the local Governments. had ein 
heads . of expenditure made -over to them, along with the corres- 
ponding receipts and a fixed subsidy: estimated to cover the differ- 

' ence between the two, Any surplus that might arise was to be at 
*their disposal, while, on the other hand, they-were to make -good 
any deficit. This scheme was extended. in 1877 as regards all- 
-the Governments except that..of Madras, by assigning to, them 
certain additional heads of income along with the responsibility 
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for local and provincial works, "The. agreements under which , 
these arfangements were made, have either expired, or would ` 
have expired in the current year. . Under the new arrangement, 
which is fo come into force throughout the country from the 
commencement of the ‘financial year 1882-88, the system of 
fixed subsidies will cease, and in. its stead each province will» 
have made over to it a vertain proportion of the land revenue 


.. eollected within its limits. At the same time all but à few heads 


of expenditure ‘and reyenue, are to be made over either wholly 


-of in part to the local Governments, - A- further change is’ that, 
‘whereas, under the previous arrangerents, the Suprenie Govern- 
- ment reserved to itself the right to modify its grants in case of 


Severe fiscal < “pressure, , such as might arisé from a failure of the: 


opium revenue, war or famine; it bas now pledged itself ‘to make: 


no «call on the ‘local ‘Governments except iu the.case of disaster ’ 


"'soabnormal as to exhaust the Iniperial reserves and resources, 


and necessitate: a suspensioh- of the- entire machinery of publi¢ 
improvement throughout the empire. At the same time thé local 
Governments will be bound, on ‘their side, to meet their own 


famine réquitements, within certain limits determined - by’ the, 
‘ extent of their resources, Provincial resources, runs the Resolution, 


consist of (1) current income. during the period . of distress ; 


(D accumulated savings, of past years, iù. excess of the ordinary, 


"working balance' n and (8) ‘the margin of. provincialised Income 


 Óver expenditure _ in normal yéars, which is, the Proyinéial 
` Government's profit on the contract available for public -improve-, 
ments ‘Upon these, provincial’ responsibility will be enforced 


i 


in proportion- to their nature, The first should be entirely ex- 
haüsted, every avoidable expense "in every departmént" being 
retrénched, and, the Public Works. grants being applied to. 
famine “works” to the very, utmost possible ‘The ‘second should, 


be drawn upon to two-thirds only of their total amount, The third, 


will, in the. first place, be made liable to whatever éxtent may. 
be necessary, in addition’ ‘to the ordinary Public Works: grants, 
for the” completion” of works begun as relief works under the. 


‘pressure of famine. In cases where no such need for completion 


remains after a-famihe, this third resource will be chargeable up. 
to one-fourth, at most, for payment of interest of Imperial. loans 
(if any) which’ have been raised to meet the excess cost: of. that- 


^ famine in the Province.” 


- In the years 1879-80, and 1880-81 the local Governments. were: , 
called upon to contribute £670,000 in the aggregate towards the _ 


 cost'of the Afghan war, and this sum the Supreme Government pro 


thises, in the event of a sufficient surplus accruing in the current: 


P year, to re-imburse, The advantage of tagi hew system i is that, ont 
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ilie one hand, the local Governments will, be ‘ag far ag- posible rdllev-: 
éd from all uncertainty about ‘their futuré ‘resources, while, on 
the ‘other, they will acquire a direct: interest inthe most impor tanb 
item of imperial revente collected by them. 
 ?Constantaneously. with these important changes the local Govern- 
ents are exhorted to follow the- example . of decentralisation 
"ibus set them and inaugüràte more liberal systems of self-govern-- 
ment by making over to própérly constituted local agencies , a 
considerable portion of the provincial revenues, to be expended 
on such branches: of administration as may be most , conveniently 
entrusted to their control With- this yiew they ate invited “to ' 
undertake a caréful Scrutiny of Provincial, Local, and Municipal: 
accounts,” with the view of ascertaining (1) what itetns of receipt 
apd charge can bé. transferred. from ^ ‘Provincial? to é Local’ 
heads, for administration by Committees comprising non- official, 
and wherever possible; elected members, and. what items alre eady 
Local" but not so’ administered, might suitably be so; (2). what 
- redistribution of itemis is desirable i in order: to lay on "Local: and. 
Municipal. bodies ‘those which aré best understood and appreciat- . 
ed by the people; (3) what measures, legislative .or- otherwise, 
arë nécessary to ensure more lócal self. government. Incidentally 
. to the scrutiny they will probably "notice, and might earefully 
"NE (4), ways ef equalizing local; anc municipal taxation 
throughout, the Empire, checking severe or unsuitable im posts, 
and favowing forms. most - in accordance with “popular opinion, - 
or sentiment.” 
‘The, views of the Government of India regarding Municipal, | 
.Government have found ‘further expression | in a letter to the ` 
Government of Bengal according’ ‘sanction to the bill. to amend 
the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act, and in snore’ than one’ 
of the addresses deBvered by' the Viceroy to Municipal bodies 
during his late tour in Upper India. The tendeney of these 
views is towards the extension to Municipalities in practicé. of 
the fullest liberty- of. action’ or in action compatible: with the 
law; except in those extreme cases in which. public intérests of 
paramount importance would suffer seriously from non-interfer- 
ence, Hitherto the: practice lias been to let Municipalities have 
_ their own way only where the Local Govertiment: feels’ littlé or 
no interest in their decisions; in all other cases either official pres- 
suré has been brought to bear to secure a favourable vote, or’ the ` 
Municipal . Commissioners have been given plainly to inderstaid o 
Pt aa adverse vote would bè followed by’Goveriment intervention, 
The:main océasion of this declaration of the Government of. India l 
in favour of a more tolerant and liberal coursé of action has been: " 
ihe inclusion i in the Calcutta Act, already referred to, of a provision 
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enabling the Joco Government io compel the Municipality io - 
extend the water supply to certain portions of the Suburbs. ` 
While assenting to the Bill, the Viceroy, remarks on. this point 
thatitis not. ‘without hesitation that he. “ accords his consent: 
to an enactment which interferes, even upon justifiable grounds, 
with the free-action of the Municipality of Calcutta in a matters 
properly falling within its legitimate functions, Having.regard to 
the great importance attaching to the development’ of municipal: 
and other similar institutions in lndia, it appears to the Gover- 
nor-General most desirable to avoid, às far as possible, taking: 
any step which may have the appearance of arresting the - growth. 
of such institutions; or of unduly restricting: their liberty of 
. action. In making thése remarks, he is not forgetful of the. - 
fact that municipal bodies may not always arrive at correct con- 
clusions, and. that their mode. of transacting business may ‘at 
_times delay the prompt execution of important: measures of local. 
improvement: Proceedings of this kind naturally. have thee 
effect of dissatisfying the Executive Government, on which rests: 
the ultimate responsibility of providing for the. legitimate wants. 
_ of the people, and. which therefore may reasonably feel itself. 
impelled to interpose for the purpose of forcing thé municipal 
authorities concerüed.to recognise, and aot up ‘to, their proper. 
obligations. Such interference is doubtless in ‘some, cases una~ 
voidable ; but it is none the less desirable that, in .dealing with 
. the shortcomings of .local. representative bodies, áll.“ possible., 
, patience and. forbearance should be shown. It must be remem-: 
bered that the introduction of municipal institutions into India 
` is only of comparatively recent date, and that, even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant. 
with the habits of the people, many instances might. be adduced 
from the records of Town Councils and -other local bodies, not. 
only.in the past, but also in the present day, of. proceedings little, - 
if at all, less open to criticism than the most noticeable of the 
cases which have given ground for complaint-in this country. : 
But although in the opinion of the Governor-General municipal 
-and other local bodies in India have exceptional claims to. be 
treated with patience and’ consideration, he does-not wish to 
‘imply that there should be.no limit to the extent - to which. such. 
bodies should be allowed to abuse their. powers, .or' neglect their. 
duties ; and. he readily : admits that the case of a large city, such 
aS Calcutta, which is surrounded -by important suburbs under. 
separate municipal management, is one which, as. has been shown- 
by. experience in England, is especially difficalt to deal with, and 
‘in which ‘therefore legislative interference may at times be not 
» only warrantable, but. indispensable, His Excellency does not- 
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desire: £o. ‘enter into’ the: disoudelonts which have ‘taken: place res 
. garding the water-supply of Calcutta and.the Suburbs, hor does 
he wish his action -in asserting ‘to: the present Bill to be inter- 
preted às condemnatory of the views.of those gentlemen ‘who 
opposed it. He thinks it sufficient to say- that, after a careful 
“consideration of all the circumstances, it seems to him clear that 
the :water required for.thé wants of the Town and. Suburbs 
should be supplied from thé same source, and: managed. on the 
same system. In order to carry out such à; scheme, however, the 
‘conflicting interests of ‘the separate municipal ‘bodies concernéd | 
must be reconciled, and the: plan of placing the Government of 
-Bengal in the position of an arbitrator in the matter of water- 
“supply between. the Town of -Calcutta and the Suburbs seems 
‘both a reasonable aid convenient one.. At the same time the. 
“Governor-General is ‘decidedly “of. ‘opinion—anid he trusts that 
this opinion will be shared. by His Honor the Lieutenant-Gover- 
-aor— that ‘the local- Government should’ refrain from exercising 
the powers conferred by section 15 of the Bill, uuless it should 
 beclearly shown that à satisfactory arraugeinent for -the- joint 
.water-supply of the Town and Suburbs cannot bé otherwise se- ~ 
-eured. | iv should also be clearly understood that the’ burdens: of ` 
the ‘Calcutta - rate- -payers. are- not to be increased owing to the 
extension. -of the  Water-aystem to any of ihe environs of’ the 
Town.” 

‘here issmuch to.be said in- € of this policy. The ` very 
basis. of :self-government- is liberty of action, &ud' any limi- 
tation: of that liberty should. apply, not to the choice to be made, _ 
but to- the. subject: matter in” respect: of which ‘the option is 
granted.” "To give men the power of voting for or against a certain . 
Bourse of action, and at the samé,time to put pressure on them - 
to vote one way or the other, is- scarcely calculated to develop | 
in thema sense either of their own respouisibility, or ofc respect 
for. the honesty of their rulers,’ E. 

In, ‘bis“ speech. to the Municipal Gonne at’ Delhi,’ ihe 
“Viceroy spoke at-length on tlie samé topic and in a similar. 
‘spirit... ^I am very ‘well aware,” “he--said, ** ‘that such'a work as’ 
that of | developing self-government: jn à: coümtry like ‘this’ must; 
necessarily be .a- gradual work; that it’ must be carried oùt in 
one Way in ene part of this great, Peninsula, and ‘in another. way 
in another ;—that one’ portion. ‘of the country may be niore fit ` 
for the wide applicatiou of the principles of- self-government than 
sanother ; but. the object of that resdlution” was to call public . 
and official attention to the great importance of' the principle: 
itself, and to mark emphatically the desire of the Government, 
ithat: ese effort. should be made to afford it all. that development’ 
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and extensión which the . Special circumstances of each locality 
might render possible; - I look upon thé extension of, sélf- . ` 
government as the best means at the disposal of the Govern- 
| ment of India at the present time: for promoting and- extending 
the political education of' the people of this country, I have 
no doubt that there are in India, just as’ there are in England; 
muuicipal bodiés that are not. always ‘wise, that are sometimes 
found to obstruct measures. of: importance; 'and possibly, even 
seriously, to neglect their duties, I. very well Tecollect, a good 
mauy years ago, “the late Lord Palmerston, who, as:yoóu know, 
‘was a great. "English minister, telling the House of. Commons, 
when he.was advocating sanitary reform, that. there was always 
in every town in England a clean party and a dirty party—a party- 
that was in favour of. a good water-supply sand good drainage, 
“anda party opposed to measures of. that ‘kind. : I havé not the 
“least doubt that ‘there is a clean party and a dirty party in the 
- towns and cities of India, and I can quite tnderstand that-— 
; to men zealous for improvement, it may: often be-trying to 
to see important . schemes . calculated to’ confer great benefits.on . 
a largé community postponed, or marred, or laid ‘aside, from . 
ignorance, or apathy, or: indifference. But I may: venture to 
say to those who may be not. ‘unnaturally impatient at such 
untoward ocourrences, that they should not let.their impatience: 
run away with them’ to the extent of allowing themi to-obstruct 
or abandon the principle of self-government. Patience: is neéces- 
sary in the beginning of all things ; it is necessary in the con- 
duct of all publie affairs, especially where a more or less nu- 
merous body of mén háve been brought togethér, and I would 
ask those whose favourite schemes may be-thwarted or opposed, - 
to remember that the- establishment, development, and practica 
working: of self-government is in itself agreat bemefit.-to tli; 
‘country ; that it is not. only an end to be: pürsued, but & 
great object of: political education to be attained, and therefore 
we may well put.up with disappointment and anhoyanee rather 
than sweep away those institutions -which are calculated in the’ 
end, as they become better understood:and as the people become. 
more accustomed to work them,’ to confer large benefits upon. 4 
the community in general. Gentlemen, I therefore desiré, and my 
colleagues desire with me, to see the powers and independ- . 
erce of local bodies increased and extended: as opportunity may: 
offer. We desire.‘to see the principle of election extended where 
it may be possible, although se'are well aware that we can only . 
proceed gradually and tentatively i in that direction," 
The true policy of the Government seems to: be. to. restrict ` 
the PORNO of Municipalities to such matters as ‘can be entrusted 
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to them with a fair. dante of confidence, and, having - done sö, 
. to give them the. utmost ‘possible discretion within. those limits. 
: Where they cannot .be trusted to decide riglitly, or where the 
consequences of error would be so. serious that it would be op- . 
' posed to public entrusts to encounter the risk of their deciding” 
wrongly, they should not be invited to decide at all. | 
^. On the question of State education, the views of the Govern- .. 
ment. have not been expressed with so much detail Enough, 
however, is known to indicate that it has decided -on a consider- 
able extension of the means of primary instruction, while it is 
disposed to reduce within much narrower limits the existing 
expenditure of- public money. on the higher education of the 
well-to-do classes, A strong Committee is about to sit in Calcutta 
-to consider the question “of a complete reorganisation of this 
branch of the administration ; but any change that may be in- 
troduced. will probably. be gradual in its operation. Of all 
- Subjects, next to taxation, this is, perhaps, the one which excites 
the greatest amount of feeling - among,the uppér section of the 
| native: community, especially’ in Bengal, where the Babu has 
come to look upon the free: education of his children in the 
English language as part of the duty of the Government, and 
' opposition to any exiensive reduction of the expenditure under 
this head will probably be both vigorous and widespread. 

The subject of education for the children of the- poorer’: M 
of Europeans and’ Eurasians has also formed the subject of a 
Minute distinguished as much by its sympathetic toué as by the’ 
‘thoughtfulness and liberality of the scheme described init. | . 

The. interval between the-Simla and Calcutta seasons has been 
utilised by the Viceroy for. the purpose of a tour of ;portious of. 

^VUpper India and. Rajputana, the. places visited including Delhi, 
Agra, Jeypore, Amber, Ajmir, Chittor and Benares. His Excel- 
.leney's reception was every where of the, most enthusiastic . 
description, and.in Rajputana. was marked by a magnificent 
display of barbaric pomp, combined with lavish hospitality. The 
various .ceremonia& gone through scarcely. ‘call for description 
here. Of tlie addsesses delivered, allthat.need be said is that 
they were marked by more than the usual cordiality on «the one 
side and on the: other. by .a.Warmth of sympathy which cannot 
. fail to win for Lord Ripon an exalted ‘place’ in the estimation oa : 
ihe chiefs and ‘people who were their. recipients. 

One of the first acts of the Government since, its arrival in 
Calcutta, has been the publication of a Resolution, bearing date 
—7Decémber 8th, oü the organisation of. Agricultural Departments’ 
in India. The main object of. these Departments, which.. will be 
under. the provincial administrations,. will .be, the- carrying out 
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of the programme sketched in the Report of the Famliie Comniis- . 
sion,$, e.  F'irsiLij.— More complete and systematic ascertaining and 
rendering available of the statistics of vital, agricultural and 
economie facts for every part of India in order that Government » 
and. its officers may always be- D possession of an adequate 
ktiowledge of the actual. condition ‘of the country, its ‘populations 
_.and resources. 3 

Secondly,—The general, improvement of Indian: agriculture 
with the view of increasing the food-supply and general resources ~ 
_of the people: > 
Thirdly. — Better and prompt. organization of: famine relief 
-whenever .the. actual ‘approach of famine may be- indicated’ by 
the statistical informátion. - 

: Pending the full consideration by the local Govémmielta: of the . 
Draft Famine Code prepared -by: tlie Commissioners, the third 
of these subjests will, however, be held in abeyance, Tire data 
- for earrying oùt the. second item ix the; programme have yet to.— 
.be ascertained. It isto the first point accordingly that the’ attention 
- of the Departments will be: immediately confined, -“ consideration . 
being. primarily given to the development ‘of a. permanent orgari- 
igationin each province of:such a: character as' may be most 
compatible with existing administrative arrangements, with the | 
view. of confiding to it. the. execution of those. measures which: 
may. -be - required for the. maintenance. . of a thorough ics of 
agricultural inquiry." 

` Whe -collectian . of acol ‘statistics, the investigation- of 
` Jocal-conditions, with a view to ascértaining what special obstacles 
exist to agricultural improvement and by what means they can 
 be' most readily:. removed, will be the earliest work: to be under~ 
taken, the broader’ questions. of general improvement: being ^ 
deferred till the analysis already indicated has been completed. 

As far as: possible, the .work,-.of. the- Department’ will be, car-* 
vied. out. through the- agency of existing establishments; the 
settlement establishments, beiig utilised for the purpose wherever ` 
available, .and. the resolution impresses onthe local Governménts 

the necessity of | securing. the. co-operation : of native gentlemen! 

"who are interested in Indiam Agriculture. and: acquainted’ with 
its: details; -as ‘well as the European’ community of planters aud: 
landlords. The resolution concludes by thus summing’ ap the’ 
views of the Government :— 

‘The: views of the Government of India may be. surinéd up by. 
saying that-tbe foundation of: the work of an- Indian Agricultural _ 
Department should -be the accurate investigation of -facts with the 
view: of ascertaining. what administrative course -is necessary’ to‘ 
preserve - the. Stability : ‘of: agricultural operations, It is- desired; 
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therefore, that the new departments should be so constituted as to 


give the fullest effect to this policy. The primary efforts of the | 


— Departments should, whén-established, be devoted to the organiza- 


. tion of agricultural inquiry, which has been shown to comprise 
"the duties of gauging the stability of agricultural operations in 


every part of a province, of classifying the areas of the province 


‘according to the results of careful investigation, and of deciding 


s 


what method: of administrative treatment is suitable to each, so as 
to maintain agricultural operations up to the highest standard of ` 
efficiency possible under present conditions. From a system of 
agricultural enquiries thus "condueted will follow the gradual 
development of agricultural improvement in its manifold variety, 
and the Government of India will be satisfied if, on the first consti- 


, tution of an. agricultural Department, the organisation of agri- 
B cultural inquiry is placed in the hands of qualified officials, to 


-— * 


. Rangoon and Moulmein, 


. whom may be eommitted the subsequent preparation of carefully . 
. considered proposals for agricultural improvement. p 


|, The 15th December 1681. 
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 ^Y^HE only event of importance that has occurred since the 


above was written, has been the visit of Lord Ripon tó 


Leaving Galeutta in the Government steamer Ténasserim on 


. the 17th instant, His Excellency and suite reached Rangoon on the | 


20th, and, aftér rematving there six days, proceeded on the 


“26th, to Moulmein. The reception at both placés was niost’ warm, 


and the impression produced on Lord Ripou by the-country and 


“ péople appears to have been 4 very pleasing one. 


. Bis Excellency is expected to return to Calcutta on the 2nd 
píoximo. - ~” | | 


December JEst, 1881 . 
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therefore, that the new departments should be so constituted as to ' 
-give the fullest effect to this policy- The primary efforts of the 
~ Departments should, when established, be devoted to the organiza- 
tion of agricultural inquiry, wbich has been shown.to comprise, 
the duties of gauging the stability of agrietltural operations in 
every part of a province, of classifying the areas of the province ` 
according to the results of careful investigation, and of deciding , 
what method of administrative treatment Is suitable to each, so as 
to maintain agricultural operations up to the. highest standard of 
efficiency, possible under. present conditions, From a system. of 
agricultural enquiries thus, conducted, will follow the gradual 
development of avricultural’ improvement in its manifold variety, 
and the Government of India; will-be satisfied if, on the first consti- 
tution of an agricultural Department, the organisation of agri- 
cultural inquiry is placed in the bands of qualified -officials, to -~ 
whom may be committed the: subsequent- preparation of carefully 
considered proposals for agricultural improvement. v RU 


The 16th December 1881, 


- 





| POSTCRIPT., ^^ cco : 
“HE only event of importance that has occurred since the 
above was written, has been the visit of Lord Ripon to 


» > 


. Rangoon and Móulmein. | E 
--  Yeaving Calcutta in the Government steamer Tenasserim on 
. the 17th instant, His Excellency and suite reached Rangoon on the 
20th, and, after remaining there -six days, proceeded on the 
26th, to Moulmein. "The reception at both places was most warm, 
and the impression produced on Lord Rrpon by the country and - 
people appears to have been a very pleasing one. E - 
-Bis Excellency is expected to return to. Calcutta on the 2nd 


proximo. 


December Lst, 1881. 
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The Gun and its Development; with Notes on Shooting.--By- 
W, W. Greener, Author of * Modern Breech-loaders;"  Choke- 
bore Guns,” ete., Cassell, Petter, pm and Co. : London, Paris: 
and New. York, l 


R. GREENER S previous vios on | guns are a guarantee 





for the excellence of at least a great portion of this ones. 


-On everything regarding the making and qualities of guns, there 
eould hardly be a | better authority. 
The present work not only treats of modern guns, but goes 


at considerable length into the history of the weapon in all its. | 


forms, and winds up with a mass of thoroughly practical inform- 


ation on shooting and shooting-grounds at home and- abroad, while: 


the copious illustrations contained in it add largely. to its utility, 

‘Fhe folowing remarks on the art of shooting on the wing are 
from the latter ‘portion: of the work, Mr. Greener's views about 
* holding ahead, i ' and "holding on," will probably not be generally 
accepted. 


As to the art of. MSS om the wing, opinions widely different are 

—~eredited by many well- -experienced sportsmen, The lines of Watts, al- 

though old, are, however, applicable to modern sportsmen. "The gist of his 
advice is contained in the following rhymes on Shooting SABER — 


* A few remarks may this explain, _ 
Yet long 'twill take that art to gain; ` 
Unless, with zealous patience, you 

` The following advice pursue :— .. 
Remembering that nothing will 
So certainly advance your skill. 

. As sober habits, which preserve . 

` Both stréngtli of mind and strength of nerve— i 
Two matters that are influential 
In many sports, in this—essential ! 
Walk, with a steady dog, o'er ae : 
Where partridges ‘are quickly found. 
However numerous they. rise, 

Look but at one, with both your eyes ; ` 
Then, elevate the tube with care, . - 
Still gazing on the bird in air; 

Follow it not along the sky - . 

To take a formal aim, but try 


, 
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To draw the trigger just as you 
- At the guu's end the object view. 
: Nine times in ten the gun is right 
' At first; obeying well the sight ; 
But if you look, and look again, 
And-doubt, and waver, ib is plain, . Pais 
+ ^ ‘Your hand has ev'ry chance to be ES a 
um ' Betrayed: by such uncertainty. - i 
"Proceed, then; as I just have taught, ` 
The pleasing knack will soon be caught; 
` But let me-re-advise (for this . 
= Prevents, l'am certain, many a miss) ; 
(o 07077575.  -* Close neither éye, some gdod shots say, ^ so ^^ 77 6 Ti 
ot. 7 . Shub up yóur left, that’s not.my.way;- 7257 707 us 
07^ 7... But still, a man may take his oath- ~- LE 
$7 . Hed better shut one eye thàn both:” xut. nt 
itis now acknowledged that it is better to maké use of both eyes, and 
to pay no attention whatever to the gun whilst.aiming.. In short, the eye, 
hand, and trigger must:act ‘in’ perfect unison, and. without any C Ner 
ation” having to, be ‘given. to either. On. a bird rising, the handy uculd— 
intüitively raise the gun until it covers the object, from off which: the eyes are - 
not taken- before the trigger is pulled. This only requires practice, aud if 
. .such-is-forthcoming, and the body kept in perfect health, a góod ‘wing’ shot 
" Is sure to result... "AT D "MD oo ake 
. Health is undoubtedly of: the greatest importance to professional shots, 
‘and is necessary to good shooting. It cannot be expected that one who 
has not the power over bis muscles to keep the hand steady can exert them - 
to raise at once a gun and level it to-the greatest nicety.  . l ic ee 
_ It is now the prevailing notion that most misses are caused by ‘shooting 
. behind or below the matk aimed at. To remedy this, straight stocks are 
recommended, and, the following ‘method. has -been devised: to ascertain, 
Wwhéther the gun is properly brought up. “The shooter'is to place himself 
three or four yards from a good-sized mirror, and aim at his own eyej. 
raising the gum repeatedly, steadily but quickly, as in shooting at a bird. | 
On looking into the mirror, with the gun as brought up. to the shoulder, . 
if the two round ‘holes, or end elevation of the muzzle,.is alone discérnible. 
in the mirror, the fit and handling of the gun is-theoretically correct; if 
` a little of the lower, or underside; of the barrel is likewise to be ‘seen, so 
much the better; but if any of the top rib, or top side, of the barrels 
figures in the mirror, the chances are that nine shots out of every ten will 
be below the birds. ` mE - oe ra 
Now as to hitting fast-flying birds and game running at full speed. It 
is a much-disputed -point amongst.all who use. the gun whether thé shooter 
- should “ hold on,” or “ahead.” The latter appears to- hâve best of the. 
argüment, theoretically and practically. To prove that either plan is the 
correct one would be next to impóssible,: but, with due deference to the 
majority of sportsmen, we -hold-with. the practice of “holding on.” A 
great deal of the difference doubtless is caused by the manner of bringing 
up .the gun the shooter has.acquired;, some bring up the gun witha 
-"“ swing” in the direction the mark is moving, others bring up the gun and 
follow the object, whilst thé majority of good shots put up the gun, and, i55 
is. supposed, fire “ahead.” Now, those who shoot with the gun on the 
"swing," and who intuitively increase the speed of the “swing” in tlie same 
. ratio as the increase in the speed of the mark, never require to “ hold 
head,” even in the opinion of the strongest supporters of the “ hold 
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ahead” theory: The second class.of “poking” shots are generally most 
uncertain in their'aim,aud the habit is detrimental to becoming an expert 
‘snap shot; whilst we cannot but believe that many who imagine they 
hold ahead,” in reality “ hold on.” >, l Aa g 

In the first place, having practised raising the gun and perfecting the 


~ handling so that it shall intuitively follow the eye, it rhust be.most difficult 


to point the gun away from-the object at which both eyes are -staring, 
and if the eyes are removed from the object to some distance ahead, it 
is impossible to accurately tell what distance the line of aim is from the 
bird. . This -is especially the case when gazing at thé sky, and for a shooter 
to be able to aim ten or fifteen yards ahead, as is advised by some wild- 
fowlers, is next to impossible to do with regularity. When gazing.at no 
fixed object, it is as easy to move 30° acrdss-the sky as ten yards, and 
that without being aware of the discrepancy., Those who hold on,. by 
Shooting promptly, prove the truth of the theory that it-is necessary for 
the hand and eye to actin unison ; whilst they who hold. ahead, although 
agreeing that the hand must follow the.éye, yet so shoot.that the hand 
must point the gun in a different direction to the object on. which the. eye 
is fixed, > Ea X AE EU 
~T Aw ordinary full-choke possesses a killing circle of at least thirty inches 
in diameter at. thirty yards; so that saying a bird crossing was fired at by . 
one of the “holders on,"-the shot travelling at the rate of 225 yards 
per second (see Table ante), would reach the bird at thirty yards in less 
than l-5th of a second from the instant of pulling the trigger, so that it 
‘wotild indeed be a fast-fying bird to: get without the killing circle in that ` 
time. "The time required from the instant of pulling the trigger to the. 
éxplosion of the cap is greater ‘than that occupied by the.shot travelling 
fifty yards; but in hammerless guns the time is less than in hammer güns; 
the blow given being much shorter and :direot, instead of béing conveyed 
by au exploding-pin.: l UAN Roy GR e det um 
Some quick shots, however, anticipate the time it takes to fire the 


. gun, and pull the trigger whilst raising the gun to the. shoulder. This 


requires considerable practice to perfect, and the gun must; of course, be 
Within an ace of the proper position; but, however the practice way be 


7--üeprecated, it is certainly aw fait for trap as well.as general:suap shooting. 


. In grasping the gun, a disputed point is the position ofthe left hand, 
As'arule sportsmen grasp the barrels in the. very weakest place—viz., 
just in front of the cartridge chambers; Others again, to shield themselves 


f as far as possible from danger, grasp, the froht of the triggér-guard by 


the left. hand. This position is erroneous, as but little command is obtained 
over the gun, the liability of injury by the breaking of -the breech-action is 
not at all lessened, and usually a piece of horn has to be attached to the 
trigger-guard, as in Fig. 283, spoiling the" beauty and handiness.of. the 
gun. CMS C CES ee 
To have full command over the gun, and at the. same time exposing 
the hand and arm to a minimum of risk in case of a burst, grasp the gun 
well forward—if clese to the fore-end tip'so much the better—but do net 
bring the hand nearer to the. breach than six inches, and keep the elbow 
well depressed. By having a ‘proper command over- the gun, it can be 
` raised quickly aud easily, and even ‘a heavy ‘or :clumsy. gun, may be 
biánipulated with tolerable success. - d OMEN C 
The following on large “ bags" may prove interesting se . 
Ur LARGE BAGS. . M 
'-Perhaps few topics afford mote discussion: amongst the shooting. corie 
munity than the subject of large bags, and different persons Hold different 


- 
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opitiions respecting them, according to each one’s ideal. as to what conati- 
‘tutes good sport, Without wishing in any way to take one side or the 
- other, we append a few notes-on the largest-bags that have been’ made;: as 
we believe every one will like to: be accurately rc as: ito the largest 
"bags recorded. - 

. Battue shooting;-a Continental fashion, has, of course, USE A in! large > 
bags, and rearing and preserving have to be more strictly pr mM in, t0 " 
keep.up the average quantity of game. — 

Game on the Continent must, however, have been common. ea in 
the eighteenth century, as the following clipping. from an-old Journal will 

rove pe . 
S dr In 1788, à party of ten persons atthe chAteau of Prince Adam Davers:. 
. berg, in Bohemia, who were out-five how's on the 9th and 10th of September, 
allowed that the first. day 6,168 shots were fired,and 876 sro, tat phea- 
sants, 362 partridges, besides quails, rabbits, hawks, &c.,. were. bagged, or 
rather -waggened.. On the second day 6,904 shots were discharged, and 
181 hares, 634 pheasants, and 736 partridges were. killed.;. in. addition to' 
these, in the evening of the second day. were picked up .42 hares, 75 | 
pheasants, and 103 partridges, which could not be immediately found, in 
the: bustle of the- buisness,. We are further informed ‘that .no peculiae- 1 
mode was adopted to drive together such-a quantity of game.” . E 
- *"(raveny"4n thé Spor ting Magazine for October 1845, gives’ an account ^ ^ 
of six ‘days? shooting lie had at that time.in Germany. - He.says a-party of 
& dozen killed, near the Hartz Mountains, in three days' shooting, 13 deer, 
&6 roes, “10 foxes and 325 hares; and at a shooting party in the plains of ` 
Magdeburg, in four days’ shooting, no less than 2,400 hares were bagged. 
The late King of Naples is said to have killed, at different times, in 
Austria, ‘Bohemia; ‘and. Moravia, 5 bears, 1,820. wild boars, 1 ,968 stags, 13 
wolves,.354 foxes, 15,350 pheasants,.1,121 rabbits, 16,354 hares, 1,625 she- 
espe 1,625 “roebucks, and 12, 435 partridges—in all “52 670° head of . 


Sdn 1755 a hunting panty, of which the King of France made -one, chased 
in. Bohemia for eighteen days; there were but thirty-three persons: in the 
: party,.and eight were ladies. Spears, hawks, &c, were employed, as well 
as-guns, but the result. .of the chase was the bagging of 47,950 head of game—wg 
and deer, viz. :—19 stags, 10 foxes, 18,243 hares, 19, 545. partridges, 9,499 
pheasants, 114 larks, 353 «quail, and 454-other birds, The: Princess - 
Charlotte fired -9,010 shots, the. King 1,798 shots, the rest of the party 
making up the number of shots, to 16,209, _- 

. To “yeturn. to our own coutitry, About twenty-five “years ago,- Mr. 
Campbell, of Monzies, N.B., having driven all the grouse into a first-rate. 
beat; sallied forth at daylight with five muzzle- loading guns and a sufficent 
quota: of -keepers and watchers, and succeeded in bagging 220 grouse: by 
evening ; every “squeaker” was, however, counted, 
. ^. Lord. Walsingham, on the 28th of ‘August 1872, at Bluberhouse, in 
Yorks, killed 842 grouse in one day to his own gun. This is the largest 
-bág on record. 

The next is that of -Mr. F. A. Millbank, M.P- a Due before that of 
Lord Walsingham’s, and in the same county. The bag, the result of eight 
drives, was.364 brace; and Mr, Millbank's party, varying from five to nine- 
in. number, ‘succeeded in. bagging in six days, commencing August 20th} no% 
less than 3,9835 brace, or nearly 8, ,000 birds. Mr. Millbauk's Score for "the 
six days, including the 364 brace bagged the first day, was 1,099} brace. . 

The largest bag:made over dogs was by the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, at 
Grantilly, Perthshire, on the 12th of August 1871, His Highness üsed three 
. guns, and oaly one pair of dogs working at a time.. He commenced at five 
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o'clock, and continued until late ih the afternoon. "The result was, 220 brace 
of grouse. - His Highness has likewise made the largest bag of partridges— 
namely, 780 birds, hand-reared; this was made at Hall Farm, Griswell, on 
the 8th of September 1876. ‘The birds were hand-reared and driven, aud 
were bagged with a. little more than 1,000 cartridges being fired. uu 
^: ‘The’ nòtes on foreign shooting. grounds ‘include even such 
"Yemote localities ‘as the Arctic Circle and Japan, and nearly thirty 
pages are given to India and Burma. Of. all the grounds named, 
. perhaps Baffin’s Bay is the most attractive,. though unfortunately 
it is accessible only to sportsmen: with their own yachts. . 
| ARCTIC SPORT. “ae 


In the summer months a yachting cruise for sport may advantageously 
‚pe. made, either to Baffin’s Bay or Lapland. | ~ * | Pd. ct 
If, for the first-mentioned, the best time to leave is about the end of May, 
aud steam to Disco in Danish Greenland, reached in four weeks, On Dised 
Island, and on the mainland at a ‘short distance from the settlement, there 
wia plenty of game--Ducks, Seal, Walruses, and'a few Deer. Steaming 
along the coast near Próven, “ Looms,” are to be seen in niyriads. Cockburn. 
island will give good sport, but if Cape York, is passed; and.a small bay called 
Port Foulke made (lat. 78, deg. 20 -N.), it will ‘afford excellent anchorage 
for eight or ten weeks, and is an ünequálled centre fór-sport.. Excursions 
may be made in its vicinity after the Musk-ox (Bos AMoschattus), Reindeer, . 
Hares, Foxes, Bears, Walruses aid Seals. Sea-fowl of all- kinds are 
humerous, including Ducks, Auks, Dovekies, Looms, Rotjes, and others 
barely classified, — . "i TI DUE E XE 
—— It will be daylight almost the whole time, so that sport can be carried on 
- without intermission, " j^ "T ni 
' The outfit should include a whale boat and harpoon gun, Express Rifles, 
‘and 10-bore shot guns, . . v 
 ,in an easterly cruise during the summer or autumn, there is little chance ` 
‘of Walrus until rounding Cape North, and there it will only be’ found on 
ieefloes;: — Walrus-huutérs start annually from Tromsö, and’ coast along 
BNovaiyà Zemlya and Siberia, as far as’ Cape Taiymir. Sometimes great 
success is met with, at others sport is indifferent," .Reindeer, Polar Bears, 
„Foxes, Swans, Geese, Ducks, Ptarmigan, and many other birds are plentiful 
along the coast of Lapland and the borders of the White Sea, but this trip 
is not likely ta prove so successful for sport as. that to Baffin’s Bay. „An 
Express Rifle and a 10-bore shot gun will be equal to the sport, unless 
-Waltas-hunting is determined upon. e 


Indo-Aryans: Contributions towards the Elucidation of their 
' Ancient and. Medieval History. -By Rajendralila Mitra, 
. OLE, In two volumes. Calcutta, W. Newman: & Co, 3, Dal- 
.. housie Square - London: Edward Stanford, .55, . Charing 
Cross. 1881. 7 ELM l 

“THE contents of these two volumes of Dr: Rájendralála Mitra’s 

` A are accurately described in the title he has prefixed to them. - 
"They are a series of more or less elaborate essays, each of which is a 
‘valuable contribution, and' several of which are highly. valuable 
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dinitibullons ‘to the A néierit, or the Mediaeval, ican of the Indian 
‘branch of the great Aryan race, while'at: least one of them, that on 


the'primitive Aryans, takes a wider : scope, aud discusses the réla- : 
tions and conditions of the primitive Aryans as-a body and their. 


various migrations, But.they are, after all; only essays, and as such ^ 


are rather materials for histor y than histor y.itself. The very order 
in which they are:placed is uon-historieal; for, if governed -by any 


- principle at'all, it is not. that of chronological sequence. A, history `. 
- of even the Indo-Aryans, much-less. of. the Aryan race, 1s at present, | 
and possibly will always remain in the fullést sense rot the word, àn. 


impossibility.. At least the positive data available for the purpose 
are so scanty, that .any- history which should be free from “all 
admixturé of S matter would be almost too brief to 
deser ve thé name. 


' Much of the matter inthe Nolan before us is of a ; speculative 


charter and not a little.of it is distinctly controversial in treat- —, 


ment and tone. But it ig- none the less interesting or instructive - 


for this reason. Sometimes, however, Dr. Rájendralála Mitra 1s 
. inclined to,be'a little too dogmatic. Asan instance of this we may 


take his assertion, in the essay on the primitive Aryans, that 


there is: no instance in history in which one nation has volun- 
tarily accépted the language of another, This positive and 
sweeping ‘statement, 1s not ‘only not correct, unless the word 
“voluntarily” is used in a most restricted -sense, but it is quite 
. Wnnecessary to prove, the éonclusion that the- Indo- -European 
languages have descended from one primitive language and race. * 
` One of the- most interesting of the essays is that on the origiü 
of the Hindi ‘dialects. -In Dr. Rajendralala Mitra's view that 


they. are essentially Sanskritie, and: derived from Sanskrit P 


direct“ descent. through the 'Prakrits, we: agree; but we are- 
inclined to think he undérrates the amouut of the non-Aryan 
element incorporated in Hindi, and we are referring’ here dot to 
foreign accretions, like the Arabic, of late date, but to ‘aw element 
which is evidently the suryival of a primitive aboriginal- Indian 
language, or languages, being, in.all probability, the language or 
Janguages of a people, or peoples, who. were absorbed by the 
Ary an conquerors’ of India, or who at least came to be incorpor- 
‘ated as inferior castes in' thé Hindu community. The subject 
is very far from having been thoroughly: investigated, but we 
believe it will be found that the names of a large proportion ` -of 
the commonest objects in thenth Hindi are. non-Aryan. : 


SU i 
' Among the subjects discussed in the essays are. the architec- 


ture and ‘sculpture; the dress and ‘ornaments; the’ furniture, 


household utenisils,-m üsical instruments and carriages; the dietary. 
and the furieral and coronation: «ceremonies. of the: ancient Hindus: ’ 


- 
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— Human: sacrifices in ancient: India; the identity of the Yavauas 
with the Greeks’; ‘the: history: of the Pala and Sena dynasties; 
Bhoj Raja ‘and ‘his homonyms; the early life of. Asoka; the 
vestiges of the kings. of Gwalior and the origin of thé Sanskrit. 
|, alphabet are also discussed. - E m 





A. Bengali. Pune an Vd amat :. By J. | F, Browne, 
. C. S, London. Trübner & Co., Ludgate Hil. 


"HIS work; as far as we. have been bie to test it, combines 
accuracy. with extreme simplicity. Consisting of only thirty 
Short pages, it; of cóursé, makes no’ pretension to exhaustiveness, 
but, as an introduction to the study ‘of more elaborate works, it 
comes as near perfection ‘as possible. Of. the principle of 
Romanisation we, for many reasons, disapprove, and the only 
_Atgument of any importance that can be urged in its favour, 
appears to usto bé based on-the- most shadowy foundation, - ib 
abridges and simplifies, we are told, the task of the learner. 
“Now, since the character cannot, at the most; take more" liours to 
learn than the language does months, the amount of timésayéd cair- 
not exceéd abot: ‘one-thirtieth of the whole, and it cannot 
for a moment be maintained that this infinitesimal gain is worth 
the sacrifice of one of the essential conditions, of thorougliness, 
It is true, there.is a class of students who are liable to be frigl itened 
by the hieroglyphie aspect of an: Oriental alphabet, and for such 
students,‘no doubt, Romanisation removes a ‘stumbling-block which. 
they would perhaps never otherwise have got” over. “But we have. 
no ‘hesitation in saying that students who are so readily frightened 
»—had better not attempt the study of Oriental languages at all. 
We are aware, of course, that other argunients aré urged in favour of 
Romanisation. A hope, for instance, is entertained in some quarters 
that native usage may itself be révolutionised; and an approach made 
towards a common character by popularising the Roman alphabet - 
in India. -Not only, however, ` is this hope utterly chimerical, but 
the. consummation which 1 is its object i 1S nol at all to be desired, 
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England's Duty to India. A Letter to the Most Honowrable The 
Marquis of Hartington, Her Majesty's Secretary of State 
for india. By John Murdoch, LL. D, Madras: G, K.S: - 
Press, Vepery. 1881. Rum MU. 

“HIS is an, admirable little xu thoroughly practical, 
and going direct to the point. - If. it is somewhat .overload- 
ed. with quotation, ‘the. atithorities cited are always ponent and 
unimpeachable, l ; 
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| convenience of the tax-payer; -ecoriomiy?-of . collection; greates 
' possible, width, of -distributton, and-übseuce of annoyance and. 
“oppression, and-that every effort should. lié made to develope ihe... 
wealth of. the countiy j these: ‘are “the ‘imal - points . ‘insisted. on. 2 
"by the writer: * Were, it: nót *tlidt’-ourlater administration ‘has ! 
-largely ignored almost ali- these principles: they: might be pros 


] us ‘the opiuür policy of the. ‘Government; ‘which he regards as: the: 


“That Tndia should be: goireíned : dà. India, ‘ahd for Tadia, "i 
-men of: special: experience, subject’ to ág“ little interference’ from. 


Home as possible ; that taxation: should be suited to the oriditions. ` 


- 0 
' 


of; the country, subject ‘to. the. cardinal” ‘principles -of faltness; | 





‘nounced | iruisms. 2o TU 
Dr- Murdoch condensin i thie stroñgest terms tlie: attempt. to- 
govern India from Home.; the system, of Permanent Settlements; . 
direct taxation, the- “repeal: of the cotton ‘duties.’ On “all-.these? . 
“points we are; entirely in accord with what, he says- The question ` 







-greatest blot on our. rule, is.a/inore dubious one. ^ ... | 
 While-of opinion that natives should. be: émployed es largely ag d») 


* Spóssible, he is. sufficiently liberal in the. litvits.which he admits ta. 


this’, “ possible;” thinking that there. should: be at least two .Eu-- 


'ropean officets, a Magistrate and Collector, in: each district, and: 


. jusisting on the retention of a highly trained ‘special Civil ‘Servicer - 


~ 


“etton: duties i zn 


& Itis possible," he says, “that well-meaning menat: home may. 


“advocate: thé.appointment: öf. N atives to all positions in-the Civil 
: Service; ;Let this-be.doné when it can with safety to-the -country;: 


td 


buts; not. till: thën: The- Queen's Proclamation contains: ‘the’ 


_-words.:—* And it is our, further will that, so far as may-beOur sube ` 

| jJeets; of. whatever Race.of Creed, be freely and ‘impartially admit- | 
"ted tó offices.in óur- Service; the" duties of which they may be- 
' qualified, is their - edu wart, Silii and — redi t 
erc Dx. : 





e 
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Government should. ‘look for all necessary: " mdóitione. 4o the réve-. 


| ntie, and he. would re-impose thé cotton’ duties; and .at..the ‘same : UM 
‘time, in order to obviate their operating ‘protectively, subject. ‘the 
docal manufactures to: ań equivalent t tax, dade 2 2 Dee eS au 
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Bhérat, Kosh. Compiled‘ by Ráj Krishna“ Ráya eban Saráoli 
"Chandra Deb Parts I, IT, & ITI. ^ Printed and published: by 
Sarách Chandra Deb- at the Bina Press, 91, Meehuábazat. . 

E dis Caleutta, - 


“HIS is the first diotlonary of its kihd in Bengali, compiled - 
with ‘the view of furnishing information regarding Vaidik, 

Pauranik and Tantric theology, the literature, music, arts, sciences, 
philosophy, Dharma Sastvas,- geography, . the. mythical and his- 
torical personages, &é., of ancient, India. ‘The importance of a 
work of this kind cannot be over-estimated. , Ancient Sanskrit 
literature. is'so vast, and the' difficulty of. exploring itis so. 
great, that a. publication of this. sort cannot fail to be recog- 
nised as & literary enterprise of a- very praiseworthy kind." Wè- 
hope, however, that Babu. Ráj Krishna Ráya.aud his colleague 
«ill collect information more from the original sources than from 
second-hand authorities like the writings ‘of Indian and European 
Sanskritists. The late Raja. Radha Kant Deb compiled his | 
Sabda -Kalpa ruma directly from Sanskrit sources; and that 
plan- ought to: be followed -by’ the. compilers of the dictionary 
under notice. The. value of this dictionary, tt may be also 
suggested, would be greatly enchauced by making the references 
a little more’ minute and explicit... Babu Raj Krishna Raya. has 
commenced a good work,’ which, we hope, he will be enabled” by | 
persevering industry ou his own, part, and by liberal patronage 
on He part of the LA to bring to à successful completion. 


Réméyan, Trapslated into Bengali verse, (by Ráj Krishna Raya 
with Notes. Printed at the Albert Press, Calcutta, ` a 


HE Rémdyan and the MaAábháa ut—the two great Sans- 
krit epics—ħave exercised a marvellous influence on the - 
Hindu mind. -As religious epics, ‘they “may be said to form the 
Bible of India. For many centuries, they have been, for the 
Indian people, the only source of mental. culture, . The moral 


and religious conceptions of. the Hindus have been profoundly  . 


moulded by them. They form, for the people of’ this country, 
the most authoritative code of domestic, social aud religions 
law. .They have been, from time immemorial, read aud listened 
to by all classes of Hindus . in - prosperity. and- in adversity, iu. 
happiness and iu misery, in,jóy and in sorrow, for pleasure, for. 
instruction, for religious advancement, for the regulation of prac- - 
tical life, for comfort, ‘and for consolation, . It is 3 doubtful whether . 
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>. any other work of human genius: has been ‘anywhere ined. for - 
^ so many purposes, or has- performed a more comprehensive ` 
function in the: economy of human life; But the Aámáyan 
- and the Mahábhárat have been read only by a few ‘members of 
. the Brahminical class in the great Sanskrit originals, ‘I'he great — 
. mass of the people have'only heard them. interpreted by ‘Kathaks, 3 
'" or read them in the meagre and matilated versions of Krittibas: ' 
and Káshidás, The class of professional: reciters of the Purans ` 
called Kathaks, of whom many yet -exist aud exercise what is | 
^o $üüll a very useful and: lucrative’ craft, are always compelled. to- 
` adapt their interpretations of orig inal: Sanskrit literature to thé 
‘tastes and requirements of mixed and popular aüdiences ; whilst 
` writers like Krittibás and Káshidás, who derive their information `` 
from the Aathaks, axe “necessarily. third-hànd' authorities; who 
may be ‘very good in their own way, but whom it ‘would: ‘be a 
' grave mistake to regard as faithful interpreters of the. great . l 
. Sanskrit originals. Kriitibás and Káshidás have had, it is true; 7| 
. their time ‘and: their ‘triumph, aud ssem destined to hold their: 
"ground for’ many. more years. The village shopkeeper, it is 
" élear, will not be in à position to dismiss “them very soon. “But 
" the history. of Bengali literature for the last 25 years. or so, i& - 
the history of a ‘progréss in culture and improvement in literary - 
taste which cannot be satisfied with such commodities as Krittibas 
“and Káshidás, The rapidity with’ which several prose versions 
„of the two great epics have been within recent years bought : 
'. up by Bengali readers is à remarkable fact, which-may be re- 
garded as ‘implying the existence òf- a condition of things in 
which not garbled but.faithful versions: of good Sauskrit works 
are urgently needed. Already this want has been supplied. iu. Bog 
really: magnificent style. by such men as Pandit Hem Chandra ; 
-Bhattáchárj jya and the late Babu Káli Prasanna Sinha, `, These men - 
‘have, however, given us only prose translations of. the Rámáyamn 
and the Mahábhárat. But easy metrical translations of such. 
poems must possess a peculiar interest, and may be rightly:ex- 
pectéd to suit intellectual capacities of a more varied kind than 
those which. would. appreciate ‘scholarly | prose. It is for this 
reason that we hail. the. appearance of the work under notice ag 
-a valuable contribution to: the national. literature of Bengal. 
If contains an easy-translation into Bengali verse of the first three 
books of the Ramayan. The metre "employed by «the. trans- 
Jator. is óf' the kind which is most popular among Bengali readers 
‘of all classes, and includes.only afew of. those foreign imitations 
which have become. disgustingly: common ‘in -modern Bengali 
‘literature, but which. possess little or no recommendation besides. 
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"their. foreign appearance, We give below .a specimen of: the 
 &utlor $ metre and style : —. > 2 x 
Saez Wher EXE smt 
- aface atfitay dica Tya ata: 
ates ama! efr antt orafu, 
Ae Stier Sts “ities faces | 
xw! cots af Maaa Goog 
feit ata fe aed mw 0o o, T 
FA uy ety BS, TAL AN, 3» d 
Sa ay fewatat atfe tu cael 
pine yi, WS! wife sm Ara, 
T arfan] atta AR ate cafa QU, — 
T vei Bla ceteri aa aaa] ent 
. Sifacaa aatetta fran ges 
Tt is clear that language, such as this cannon fall to be under- 
stood. by those who. have rezeived little or no. education, and that, 
dg ie in a literary point of view, Babu Raj Krishna’s work 
calculated to be a successful rival of Krittibas’s popular version. 
For the.learned, this work. possesses great interest, inasmuch 
as it is full of notes embodying the results of .varled reading and 
diligent research, . Valniiki’s great poem, it should be also noted, 
is fall of chaste and genial poetry, and is besides instinct with a 
spirit. of universal charity combined with a spirit of moral reet{- . 
tude which, while it charms the ‘soul by its exquisite sweetness 
p and simple earnestness, cannot fail to exercise a. deeply soothing 
and elevating influence on the reader’s mind,  Krittibás's Rámiá- `, 


yan, with all its excellences, falls far short of the great original . 
in this respect. Andit may be therefore expected of a faithful - 


version like the one under. notice that it will be a powerful ing- » 


trument of popular culture in this country, and prove an invaluable 


auxiliary to the schemes of mass education. which are now, itis — - 


believed, under .the consideration of the Government of "Lord 
Ripon. Babu -Ráj Krishna Ráya is doing a truly national work, 
and the' nation expects that he will complete it in the epui of 
devotion i in: ‘which he has begua it, - 


Banga Mahilá. By J re N —— “Raya, Prinied and. 
published by Nand a ál “Basu at S Sádhárani dies Chinsuxah. 
1881. ; 

ON of ‘the most xietioodbls TR of the great moral and, 

intellectual revival which lias takon place in this Sonny 
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B inde: the influence of. ‘English education and English example, 13 to 


; be found in the increased and active. interest which educatéd 
“Hindus are now seen to take in the condition, of their women. 
Girls schools, periodicals like the Bámábodhini Patriká, and 

- schemes for female ‘emancipation . are : facts which possess a deep~_- 
:. significance, They mean that the action of a foreign government 
has been productive of social influences of a more powerful and 
organic character than .what. political philosophers are generally 
found willing to aseribe to such action. Educated Hindus think 
and feel that the condition of thelr women is: not- what it should 

. be, and that the existing relations of the sexes in this country - 
-stand in need of very important modifications. This means that 

. English education, has opened the eyes of its -recipients to the 

E necessity of altering the most ‘essential of all human arrange- 

- ments, the foundation for all other arrangements, the arrange. ^ . 
ment of the home. : It is doubtful, therefore, whethei a foreign 
influence, . which is in this case ‘synonymous in, an. essential ^ 
degree with, the, influence of a foreign government, has. any 
Where produced so deep a reguli: as it has done in this country, . 


^ Of the extent to which Native opinion regarding the condition 


“of Hindu women has been influenced by Eriglish education and Eng- . 
lish example, some idea may: be formed from the work under notice, 
The education of Bengali women, tlie sort of books which they should 
read, the manner in which they | should spend their time, their dress, 
` their widowhood; their moral influence- over their- husbands, their . 
- domestic duties, thelr management of children; their. religion, 
: these and certain other topics have been discussed by 
‘Babu’ Jogendra Náráyan Raya. Unanimity’ of opinion on so 
many questions bearing upon,the fundamental problem. of woman. 
culture and position in the family is almost impossible; and we 1 
. therefere feel no hesitation in, declaring our dissent from the 
‘author on séveral important. points, Büt in spite of differences 
of opinion, we cannot help expregsing our hearty approyal of 
the spirit of sympathy with the sex in this conntry in which’ the. 
work has been throughout written, The author is really a friend 
and well-wisher of "Bengali wómen, and we may also. add, that 
_he entertains for them very high esteem and respect. He desires. 
that their condition should be materially improved, but he seems 
evidently to belong to that class. among .educated Natives” 
who deprecáte violent change. -He has given advice to. both the 
mén and. women of Bengal on a large variety: of points, and | 
although opinion may: vary as to its soundness’ in: all instances; 
. it may be freely admitted that it, is nowhere characterised by ^ 
"extravagance or a spirit of Utopian enthusiasm, Banga Mahilé 
“ds, indeed, ong of the best books of its kind we have come across 


< 
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for | Some time, and it forms, we are glad to’ say, a really useful 
"and valuable contribution to Bengali literature. Tis style i 
easy and its dicdon, smart and impressive. But the reos 
manner is not always unexceptionable, In. speaking of the 
—iréatmient of unhappy Hindu widows by -the married women of 
ea: the author.thus delivers himself :— 


- weis coiis @ afa THY Real aaia | ofr Tarte ftm] 
faal € wifes ast Aent sI ay ? cota Risal 
wafea] afi ae tfa. atwICTCs tel. fast sta, Sri 
is ertca "etel AR ES xi SUE 2. for D des Fer wife 
ZY est | 


We feel no hesitation in í saving that the — ium ( married aM 


Woman): of Bengal. when she reads thèse lines, will be irresis- . 
_tibly “moved to laugh a thoroughly girl-like laughter without 
heeding. the- point of the rebuke which is intended to.be conveyed . 
to her: In this and in many other instances. like this, the 
author's manner, should have.been awfully grave and severely 
judicial. But jn spite of these defects, we feel real pleasure in 
recommending Babu Jogendra Náráyna's work for. earnest pores 
ce both ihe'men and the women of Bengal, " 





Bhráùtibinod. By Káli Paaa Ghosh, ' Printed and publish- ` `. 
ed by Munshi Maula Buksh at the Dacca Girish Press. 1881. - 
ABU Kali Prasanna Ghosh is a distinguished name in modern 


Bengali literature, As. the editor of the Bándhab, a. - 


first-class’ Bengali: periodical, -Babu Káli Prasanna Ghosh is the ` 
leader of a large group of Bengal i scholars hailing from. all parts 
of thé country; and. he is therefore a representative member of 


. the literary community of Bengal , He has occupied this -proud ae 


position for several years, and, considering. his earnest.devotion . 
to the.cause of- his country’s literature,. it may be 'confident- 
: Iy asserted that he will maintain and adorn it for many a | 
long. year to come. He-is a literary -veteráü whom. every ` 
body respects, aud who. knows how to make himself.respected by 
all His last work, Bhrántibinod, is in every respect worthy of 
him and of his representative ‘position? He has in this work 
exposed. the “many vices, follies, weaknesses, crudities,~ shorts 
_egiiings, harmful conventionalities, and tyrannies of modern 
"civilisation. and of the modern man. The style in which he has 
done this. is, to: our thinking, better than that-in which subjects 


of this kind are - ordinarily treated. The- sarcastic style is a -` 


powerful literary MERDON A and there are cases in: which it may 
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be very effectively employed. ` But it isin most cases a'style which — 
is offensive to those for whose benefit it is adopted? .Its use is 
generally attributed. to pride, overweening self-confidence, and want 

of genuine sympathy with others. Men who are actuated, or who 
“are believed to be actuated by such impulses, can never make oe 
. selves agreeable to those fot. whom they: write; and are. invariably 
listened - to with scant respect, if not in a positively. contemptuous 
spirit, Sarcasm, in*fact, may possess a purely literary intérest;- 
but for purposes of instruetiou, itis worse than useless, It often. 
coufirms men in the foolish and vicious: courses against. which it 
iş dirécted, Babu Káli Prasanna Ghosh has therefore rightly» 
avoided-thé sarcastie style, except in afew cases in which it is- 
impossible: for a cultivated man to' feel anything but contempt. 

His style is a thoroughly earnest style, with, in many places, an - 
under-current of humour, to give it point The three most 
‘noticeable features in the writings before us are ati ardent lov 
-of independence, a stern hatred. of moral sham and impurity, aud ^3 
an ardent tone of unselfishness and universal benevolence. Babu 
_ Kali Prasanna Ghosh’s love of moral purity and sincerity is, indeed; 

so. fervent as to lead. him, in some cases, to perpetrate exaggers 
ations of the nature of ‘mistakes: We will give one instance. In 
his paper on * Current and obsolete lies,” Babu Kali Prasanna 
Ghosl severely: condemns the graceful and agreeable conventionalism: 
- jn accordance with which a man, whether feeling well or ill, happy- - 
or unhappy, invariably answers a ** How-do you “do?” with an & AT. 
right thank you.” Wedo not know whether it would not be 
more ‘caguistical than anything else to question the propriety of a 
social conventionalism of this sort. But we are. quite. ‘sure that 
the -“ Allright, thank you,” under all circumstances, isnot a Lin, 
and is nowhere meant or tinderstood to be such. But extreme views ~ 
of this sort are iu' tlie case of. Babu-Kaéli Prasanna Ghosh owing.to 
an ardent love of moral purity and sincerity ; and if they are con- 
sidered to be faults, they are at any rate faults on virtue's side, 
Babu Kali Prasanna Ghosh has displayed ‘avast amount of learn- 
ing in the papers collected-in this volume, and that learning, - 

as. well as the deep earnestness of his soul, has been reflected in a 
style of expression which may be described as being characteristi- 
cally his own for eloquence and Herat workmanship. 


iv 


det Ramani-Kábi ya. Printed by "Bisnis Náth Sen, and - 
‘published by Bhuban Chandra Mukhopádhyáya: ab the. Sudhá«: add 
- barsan Press, Calcutta, 1288. B. S. WE 


BENGALI lady describes'in this volume the Severe persecu- 
A tion she has ‘suffered at uns hands of. a Jealous and wicked 
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-eo-wife, the ruin in which her husband's family hag. been ` m ;: 
in consequence of-her co-wife's selfish - extravagance, and the: 
difficulty with which, after her husband's death, she is supporting: 
his miserable family including her co-wife and her children. The 
-only good thing that we can say regarding this: poetical narrative . 
is this. It gives a very graphic picture of'a Hindu household - 
lorded’ over by a jealous co-wife and fuined by heriufluencé. As 
for the authoress herself, we think that it would’ havé been better 
af she had not published the story of -her sufferings, Silent 
suffering ‘is ahighér and purer example for man than suffering 
which is made known to the world as if (and the hypothesis.” 
naturally suggests itself) with some secret intention of claiming 
praise or merit for the sufferer, The lady, indeed, raises a practical 
question at the end of her book; and that is, how shotild helpless 
women of the more respectable classes dmong Hindus, who can 
neither practise a profession nor go about publicly ` ‘begging from '' 
"door to-door, maintain themselves? We-admit that this question 
is gtowing in importance, as the old Hindu domestic system -is 
‘giving way before the individualising influence of Western culture. 
But a narrative of personal’ suffering, like the one under notice, 
is hot, we are decidedly of opinion, exactly tlie place where such a 
question should be raised, Society is aware of this problem, ànd 
society mast solve it when it becomes really pressing in its. 
"character, i 


- 





Nitimanjari.. By Surya Ru Adhikár, B: A. Printed at do: 
Sanskrit Press, and. published at the Sanskrit Press Ponca or A 
. ` Calcutta, 1881. 


HIS is a little school- book consisting of easy poems very well 

calculated to work upon the moral nature of children. We 

have great pleasure in recommending it for use in the schools. 
or boys and girls i in this country. 
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Art. L—THE INDIAN SERVICES, 


Y 7 UGETE. Veneres, Cupidinesque. Let all things gay. and 
graceful mourn the untimely loss of. ALI BABA! Had he 

lived: long enough, the subjeét ‘of the present paper’ might 
have. found a fitter. draughtsman? one who could tell truth laugh-. 
ing, and utter useful commonplaces i in his own original and striking 
manner :—Difficile est proprià communia dicere ! Possibly: his 
picture would.not have been all light ‘and. sweetness. Readers 
of his Twenty-one Days will recollect such passages às the’ 
„following :— 
“Reams of hiccoughing. slavitdes bded in .the pigeon-holes i 
of. the Home Office by all the gentlemen clerks and gentlemen 
farmers of the world cannot mend this; while the Indian yillager 
bas to maintain: the glorious phantasmagoris of an imperial policy ; : 
while he has to: "support legions of scarlet soldiers, golden chupras- 
sies, purple politicals, and green commissions ; he must remain 
the hunger-stricken, óver-driven phantom. that he i is.” c 
Yet after all due dllowande: had been made for whimsical exag- ` 
geration and. pleasant: pantagruelism ; after the poetical Viceroy, 
the’ unloaded: Commander-in-Chief, the “long shore Governors,” 
the bi-mundane Archdeacon: and the rest,. had: been : discounted, 


there would doubtless have been left a ‘residuum .of- real merit and pu 


of. good honest labour that would have resisted ridicule and sur- - 
. viveđ i in the crucible of satire. It is. Ampossible to believe that so '- 
acute an observer, so: manly: “a ,thinker.as Mr. Aberigh-Mackay 
could have intended to play the ` part of Snielfungus, “who went 


from Dan to Beersheba and found all barren, He must have — ` 
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] “meant to. ackbowieitge. that ; great wars shad esi sometimes: "waged, 
“great public works soinewhere constr ucted, in British India’: that 
E peace^.liad been kept, aud life aud’ property protected; fora 

- degree not ushal in Eastern countries, Iu oue of his papers he. 
went 80 far as to represent. a District Judge. às a man’ who went. 
about philandering in gray kid gloves, "aud only looked into his... ` 
court in his momens penus to bandy repártees with thé Bur; Yet. ~ 
he must bave known that above | the District Judge there was -~ 
& High Court to ane he liad to'submit quar very statements of 
the. business. before. him, and’ of the. number of days which he 
devoted to it, > : 

‘But Ali Baba” is dove ; arid it “will be many a. doit year. Before 
the Indian: services again. meet with a pen so fit to "describe theii 
Merits aud: their drawbacks; A foreign: traveller once said-of the : 
rulers of Anglo-Iudià that they were just,- but not amiable; “in x 
whieli.senteneé (whether intentionally or not} he sounded a high wet 
wote of praise, It was Dr. Johnsou's mature expérience of lis © 
countrymen that. they. were ‘less Jast- thau- -he had supposed when 
yoüug,.but more génerou&, , If the-foreigh Administrator’ of India 
xeally.reverses-this finding, it must “be because, while.intercourse 
wath fndeveloped, tribes aud ráces leads to' some austerity uf, feel: ' 
ing or of manner, yet the. sense of great: ‘responsibilities: stimulates l 
“LO, 2 ‘corresponding earuestnéss ‘in the discharge of duty. Over all, 
and apart: froni. this, it is a historical. fact that. tlie:s-rvicés have "' 
-aball tithes. hitherto comprised : ‘among: their ranks:a-select few. 
of whose soaring aims-and: speċifi genius" they have made such’ a 
-standard as has tended Lo. keep tlreir ‘tone i and their traditions upon 
a. lofty. level, . (^ d P Gone 3 

, Such men have not alwags (bod glory which: indeed i is not an 
“English, ideal— the salt of the earch sometimes eludes. all analysis. 
Asi agreab modern writer? hassaid;—.. ^ — - 
| fée growing good of the world is partly ‘dependent’ on’ undiis- 
toig acts ; and, that things- are not'so ill with. you aud me.as; they. . 
might have been. is half-awing to -the number wlio‘ lived. D ; 
"e Midden life, àiid rest in unvisited icinbs. "sre ii 

| Even, of those who. hive achieved, how many $ ‘ave’ ak, a gabd fig. 
E: orgot : al ready ?. -Beyond-a small circle’ of: Specialists, who ‘kuows the 
nme of. Augustus Cleveland, the tamer of thé Bengal hill savages, of 
‘Shore: thé pioneer of Dehra. Doon,. ofthe foutiders of the Trig onome-- 
ttie Survey, the.framers of the Penal. Code; or the Bugineer Ch the es 
Grand Trunk Road? >= | 
“iu-Add not ouly are these aneh siqremembered in many instances; 
Vut- the. very nature- of their work: -niay . “be called: i in. :qaeition, 
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That inverted panien which ds, in respect of nations! matters, 
whit morbid self-examination is’ to “individuals, fiuds it an easy . 
undertaking to hit blots. -in Britannia's blazoned seutcheon, Tue, 
morality . of Tudiàn conquest has not’ escaped these ‘critigs ; and. An, 
_some instahces-—such as the’ conduct of- Six Charles * Napier ï mM: 
“Sindh—the end' has. been held, to fail. in, justifying, the means 
adopted. It way -be said that a. distant, nation ought never’ to. 
* turn the eagle against heaven's: course,” * and go "back to the 
old Eastern cradie to domineér over the décline of its parent race. 
‘The natives of India are’ unfriendly, possibly irreconcileably so, 
‘to the nation of upstart alienis who spend. their-hard earned ialf- 
‘pence in teaching them lessons that they have no, wish’ to learn 
‘They would suck tl eir eges cliéaper and more easily. without the 
encumbrancé of British aid. " 
.. These are, for the mosi part, matters s of opinion: But the men, with 
their qualities, -tọ whom Britain is indebted for this grave-responsi- 
bility, this perilous possession, this, pn rhaps, questiouable authority, 
remain what they. were under ever y aspect. dt “was not. theirs to 
resolve -nice points of political ' cásuistry, , but only to execute 
Appointed: tasks; and that they did as it has" seldom been done 
elsewhere. They. were faithful in a few t things ; subordinates 
who did as they were bid : none better. Andt they were. no lucky 
accidents, or.creatures of momentary impulse. Such as we bee 
them -in action such they made themselves in obscure, if not 

«lent. preparation’ “They ‘differ from ourselves chiefly’ in this; 

that they redeemed the time which we waste in idleness, in frivolity i 
orin misconduct, They observed incessantly : ; they thought boldly; 
they aspired patiently ; ; they: laboured without rest, and withoüt 
haste, bending themselves to the varying tásk from day to day. 

“Tt has no doulit often occurred to sympathetic thinkers’ that 
ihere must have. been a common, priiciple at the. bottom of 
success in Indian public life : but, if. there was, it is one what is 
not easily perceived, .]n. one man we 'see valour’ and 
energy. combined with | toose principles, deficient moral courage, 
and: “hatred of letters ;- in his: greatest contemporary we see'a 
low standard of political morality; "and au iron will, joined to pure 
personal conduct, warm domestic affection, anid, a frivolous habit 
of trifling with the old maile of Piudus, The varieties presented 
by Clive. aud Hastings. continue, to ‘be visible in the careers of 
"their successors, ‘Metcalfe was aman of the ‘world, Elphinstone a 
man of the closet; Munro looked on life through office- windows, 
“Malcolm from the. "back of a horse. It was at one time the fashion . 
LO: attribute the success of such men to. the action upon ‘their niiids 
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..of1 religious feelings, or at. least óf early. religious training... And, 


- 


V 


if. by " religion:” we-were to understand that ‘inysterions sense ‘of 
‘obligation toa supernatural creditor which has for so: long been 


the, common tendency of, bigh-wrougbt souls, there might :be' 


‘truth in that view ofthe matter. But Clapham—? x DOC. 
Yet there will be found cases enough of persons. who "ave. ' 
soared without being. inflated’. by any wind of: doctrine, whether 
‘blowing from Clapham . of elsewhere ; and who yet rosé and sailed 
‘along the. same shining path of virtue. The common: principle, 
if any, was adaptability, to these formative influences which xo 
Jogger operate in India with “the same strength. In most cases 
there were long years of obscurity, and difficulty, and constant. per- 
sonal peril ; study of men, if not of books ; much ‘of weary^ wait- 


|. ing with neglect—it might -þé injustice—to bear; the insolence :.: 


of office and the wrongs | that patient merit takes of the ‘unworthy ; 
‘and in all there must. have been self-preparation, self-reliance. and — 

"gelf-mastery.; with a sense that the-heart, though an. earthen vessel, 7 

‘contained treasure, to be put to use and. nof buried idly: jin: the 

ground. 7 e T 

` Perhaps the mont Pure Dus of the Victorian age have been 

*Phomagon, , the Lawrences, Durand, Hodson, Nicholson, Outram, 


SR Napier, Donald ` McLeod, and Bartle Frere. Many other 
. names will at. once occur, and swell the apparent discoid.. Such 


men seem to have no points of agreement; for one is English 


or, Scottish, another a Celt from Ireland or the Highlands. some - 


are, In a Amali way, aristocrats, others: sprung ‘from the lower 
middle - class ; some’ notorious dutices,. others refined: scholars’; - 
Some "sors. of ihe Anglican Church, and some of Ulster: Puritans ! 
while more than one: ‘had no special interest in religious questions —— 
at all Nor was it any indiscriminate courtesy anid benevolence.:  : 
they were not even-agréed'in their methods of treating Asiatiés, 


v or in their views ol the’ ‘Asiatic character;. Sir Henry Lawrence 


_-was.pro-native in theory, though sometimés impatient, even -to 
violence, in practice ; and his pupil,. Hodson, held natives, of 
the -country “cheap indeed. ^ Sir Bartles philanthropy and 


' Courtesy are known to all. ` Nicholson often. showéd symptoms.of 


contempt for the whole human race, “ without distinction of 
' creed or color” ; John Lawrence, to the last, hectored and lectured 
Nawabs and Raja’ as if he were still a Joint Magistrate among 


e fat yeomen. 


SE. we are still told that a common result must show. | à common. t 
cause, we may surely recognise the earnestness with whiċb”sugh - 


; men fed the growth of their souls. . Voltaire “says, ‘that’ charactér 


is more than: talent; aüd it will be. found, to be the róot."not 
pon of "prosperity for the coward - and the knave will 
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-‘sornetinies prosper, Where a hero might fail—but of all that i is 


^ best i in human conduct, It was the association of trying. envirot-- ^. 


ments with a tough yet active organism that produced these p 
great. men. t may be asked, why speak of the Indiai services 
«in this historical tone, as thiugs of the past? The answer is 
‘that they have really. ceased to exist: with the great revolution 
.of 1857 the old system virtually ‘came to an end; and what 
exists now is but a feeble shoot from the stumps of the ae 
„trees that once^seemed so stroug and: useful And, indeed, 
-times of peace and routine the wells born noodle, or the inci: 
-nical drudge—especially if not troubled with | conscience and 
aspiration—will do the work as well as a better man, But tlie 
. circumstances of “ the Company's" India used to present couditions 
ofa very different character, such as sometimes to make the 
-children of the established fact cower and lose their head’ with 
.&.well-founded sense of. impotence, as of foolish virgins who had 
provided no oil for their lamps. It i$ this which distinguishes 
‘the present from the past; It may be that all danger and diff- 
culty have not yet been removed from the path of the futüre, 
and that the British Empire in India has rude trials still to 
come. But for many years these things have been. comparatively 
dormant. And the peace mid good government that have 
followed on the labours of. her eatlier heroes have much facilitated 
the task of their successors. | 
It is therefore just now a matter of mainly dete interest 
to inquire into the formation and influence of those who are 
marked out as men te whom their countrymen trusted ii time of . 
trouble, alike for the interests of Empire and the welfare of 
E individuals; -thè maintenance of great , principles “as . certainly 
as thé decision ofa county court suit. Much stationery ` has 
been wasted by philosophets over what has been called the . 
“greatman theory ’:-that is to say, on’ the discussion whether 
your great man is like Addison’s angel who 


Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm, -° 


or whether he is a mere secretion of society j in certain e 
The inquiry is not material to us. Indian society could not. 
have developed such men. without the help of favouring causes ` 
in Britain; but it is equally true, that, if the men had remained 
in Britain, they could have never risen mucl beyond the level 
of British life, being simply shrewder lawyers, more sagacious 
~apothecaries, more ` " pushing tradesmen, or, perhaps, more auda- 
cious scamps, than their ordinary contemporaries. It needed 
influences from, two Continents to. make them what they Were, 
On,the other hand, oncé made, they greatly, affected their en-: 
vironments, It is no exaggeration to say. that the Panjab;* for 
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instauice,. could not. have: “been May what it is: without the 
^ Jaawrence brothers ; ;. ft, would have had neither dts gentry nor its 
.commonalty in the ! same condition, neither its - laud-révenue 
settlements nor its municipal . organisation, its, criminal adminis: 
“tration or its civil code. — It ‘has been’ ali eady pointed . ont that. — 
"the heroes of British Tudia are not’ to be looked upon as meré l^ 
monstrous births of Nature, cast forth by chance: in: some. 
` Véleanic hour. .Not less misleading would it be to suppose that, 
their preparation was made "systematically - aud ‘ceased at any 
particular period -of their lives. Every soul of man, as we are 
"told by Empedocles on’ Zia, “ strikes root into a far off time,” 
‘and brings into: the- world: ancestral experiences waven into: the 
tissués of his being. Yet Pope- has rightly warnéd us of the 
occasional failure of all the blood of all the Howards; and: some 
< at least of our great men gave but little promise either from what, : 
"was known of" their pedigree or. what was shown by. their own 
boyhood. Clive,. we learu,: ‘was a rebellious ‘diince ;. the scion OF cs 
an unsuccessful family ; Hastiügs was;, besides; á presumptuous 
dteamet, The Lawrences—sins ofa half pay Captain sprung 
from a race of Ulster Yeomen—were undistinguished. as young : 
'jnen, whatever be the. myths. of gushing biographers wise after 
the: event. . Nicholson in later life reeretted that- he lad “not . 
made use- of the opportunities, &c." ‘Hodson went to Cambridge, 
 büt- failed to graduate in hónóurs—whtch: as. à sixth. form, 
" Arnoldite Ragbeian, he-ought to have déne—Outram wasa Scottish - 
róturier wlio- received only the average. training of his class... I 
“may be doubted whether any of. them. xoüld' have passed’. one. ` 
-of our modera competitive examinations: But they were all 
- active, manly boys, leaders-—so far às can be learned—of their com - 
"panions, a little despised, probably; both .by. the bookworms- nmi 
the :butterflies ; . exciting, certainly, no. great. jealousy: in any 
"Quarter, Let us proceed, “after these. “tiresome but -needful -pres 
Jiminariés, to^see what were: some. of the circumstances which | 
called forth thie latent powers, of some of these Er alae 
_ men, sie T 
- Henry Lawrüacb, for example, in the fourth: "year of liis Service; a 
"was. ordered to sea for change of air. liüstead of going where . 
. other people went; he ‘chose Canton for ‘his villegiuiura zond c 
. € friend who met him here foóuud that his recreation ‘consisted 
"iwspeüding his time at the Public Library, studying the ‘tusiness , 
of a, Surveyor, Sent on to: Europe, he joined the Irish Survey, ` 
and there Acquired the skill’and knowledgé which enabled him; 
ot return: to “India, - to start on. a path of "his own. -Posted to’ the 
reveiue survey of the Gorakpur District ‘he bon distinguished 
‘hithsélf: Seven Jars of solitaty woes in ‘that then. ‘wild! “count i 
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- turned liim out fit for ande. any. duty: . - Nothing: dita lis deg- i 
pateh; Thomason called. him. “ Gunpowder.” His energy arose 
from geal dombined. with knowledge: “his. great strength lay 
in ubiquity :” lie “ gave himself: little rest, eveu at night :”- he 
,was willing to undertake “any kind of work; '" and little cared 
whether it fell within the range-of his own. Tecoguised duties, go 
long as.he could be of. service. “to the State” 

- Yet all this efficient ‘and. loyal labour had. ‘to: languish in the 
ESTA sometimes, — Transferred to the political branch “during the 
first Afghan war, he found, himself. neglected, when the war was 
over, “ Like many others," so he wrote in 1842,“ ] am disappoint- 
ed at the distribution of honours" (an old story, this !).; ” in fact, 
it would. seem to have been. supposed that; l was a.kiud of Assist- 
ant iñ the Commissariat.” In charge of two Punjab ‘Districts, 
niy. pay is “less than if I were with the regiment,” Fortunately, 
- nor only for himself but for India, these clouds were transitory. 
Promoted to the pleàsaüt sinecure of Khatmandu, he turned to 
literature, a uew field of labour which, to his somewhat. untrained 
‘faculties, must have been at first trying, though it ultimately 
turned ont fertile. he pages of the Calcutta; ‘Review, theu is its 
iifaney, benefited; but. the coutributions; as.we may see for. 
ourselves in the reprint now appearing, were better in matter than 
in manner. Yet here again appear his flexible streuuousnessand 
tinwearied attention. His ar ticles, we are told by the then Editor,” 
were valued for tlieir substance rather than for the skill displayed 
in its exposition, So “he tried to improve his style” ; and wrote 
that, with this object, he. had been reading Macaulay’s Essays 
nnd Studying Lindley Murray. The Governor- General,- Sir 
— H. Hardinge, noticed the writings thus produced; and, being a, 
man of the world, superior to the ordinary prejudices. of officials, | 
resolved to make further use of the author. 

In the beginning of 1846 the Sikh’ resistance was ee the mé: 
crushed, the. Puujab was reduced to the condition of a protected 
State; and Lawrence was called to the scene-of his former labours 
in that Proviuce, Büt his. health “again broke .down,: In: 1847 
he revisited Europe on' furlougli, and astonished the loungers | 
of Regent Street by his medieval bearing aud unstudied cos- 
_fume:. The ‘recrudescence of the Sikh animosity, under Mulráj 
aud Sher Singh, soon roused him; and, under advice from the. 
. Duke of Wellington, he sought permission- to teturn to the scene 
of his political duties. He received’ am duswer from: tlie" Court 
of Directors, “ politely i iguoring me and leaving | me to act ou wy, 
own, Hidgment as I was on rwedical cer rtificate. T was dise pointed 
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but perceived. - no hostility in thé Cours: act,” “go: "Wrote . he 
e adi soldier, and'surely it is “almost” Siiperfluous tò say: that. 
no hostility” eau bé pérceived. i in Routing’s. impartial calmè > - on 
. He. soon “got back’ to the’ Punjab, where he was welcome, bia 
piesence being most beneficial üpón the gloomy. field’ of. hiliau- Ks 
wálà and: Lord Gogh; after tlie: bloody day; proposed to retire: four: 
' miles. for the sake’ of supplies. “Nota mile,” said Lawrence, 
who was. with him às political adviser, ‘if you do, thé Sikhs will. 
claim the dày." .Thé advice was. taken, and British pieta. was. 
Saved: a serious blow. i r 
"After the. anhexatiòn of the Pünjab. a, ttinmvirate ‘was: “get: up . 
By: die. Government, nndér the name „of a Board: of Administras 
tors ;'"' and ‘of that Board Lawrence was Chief. ` How it split "up, | 
and what were"his feelirigs on. the "subject, ‘could not be detailed 
without stirring: ‘embers. not yet cold. Sit Henry—as hë now , 
. was-—seemeil to. pass tinder a Stronger shadow than usual; but 
lié. soon blazed out ágain with added: lustre. The present. writer a 
“met:hin at Rurki, on’ "thé opening óf ‘the’ Ganges: Canal: in "1854, +. 
when. he*seemed resting in the comparative ease of the Rajputéna , | 
. Agency, ‘atid chiefly Ocoüpied | with ^ bis | sehemjes--slüce .s0. 
 früifül-for the" physical and mioral. care of: .Soldiers’ ors: 
plàns; We next beheld ‘him in his brief bright ‘ending, the 
: prescient antagonist ‘of rebellion that he'had done nothing to” "ptos. 
- voke, breathing spirit into the defence of Lucknow, while watching 
over its miuutest details, dying in its darkest hour, défeated but . 
not. despondent, with the patent of Provisional Viceroy’, aader the `: 


- 


pillów of his death-bed. s : 
‘Such was the career of a man without: brilliant intellect, high - : 
_ training, or aristocratic connéxiods ; and it isa ‘singular fagt;. indeed; —— 
that a still iore distirigüished car eer fell tö the lot of his -younger.- '. 
brother. There. isa story that Sir Henty; ; at the close of his: life, ` 
‘had. been heard to-say, “ My brother, Jobin, isa Bard man.” | Iü'any. 
"casé; the contrast between the-tivo brothers: was as complete as that ^ a 
“between the-sternést Roundhead and the inóst chivalrous Cavalier z., - 
“while the:élder,with occasional. flamings of temper and some dis-. - 
regard’ of the minor proprieties, was thoroughly courteous, pitiful,- 
and knightly, the younger was.reservéd; rough, and rather practi- . 
eal’ “than popular. To use the Words of. an ardent admirer; “ he: 
"forgót; men’s names and fades, ‘shook hands with’ the. wrong ‘man, 
and gave “a ‘distant bow to him'tó whom he ought to have’ been’. 
‘éordial’ He did not.mix with the crowd at bis parties, and gener. uu 
' ally ` speit the evening in ‘talking with any one who,had the assur-. ` 
' ance to address bin," It is: not ‘enough to plead that, he -was “a. 
. Haileybury. man.” So’ were Sir ‘Bartle: Frere,-and many: another - 
 self-possessed - -and urbane gentleman. . To Valets-de-chambre. 
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-J olin. “Lawrends was: snot acceptable, | Yet ‘it may be safely: asserted 
^ that, "since ; Warren: Hastings,’ Tndian work has never developéd a 
Better adininistrator, or one “who. set himself: to his tasks with’ à 
-elearér head or “a. stronger will, : Were adininistration one of the 
_firiearts, to. be learned in “ladies®, bowers and -practised for amuse- 
ment; it might. be-rigbt -to maintain the picturesque at the expense 
of the practical, to Jook rather to the. smoothness: of the: present 
than to ‘the-stability.of the future, to.rule by love rather than by 


fear. - But if men are still weak; and ‘often . Wicked, and if rulers. 


have to form, educate and establish, then a more repressive taethod 
iS. ümavoidable ; ; and, in placé of practising an art, we must studi- 
“ously pursue à science. - It-is the i ignoring ‘of “this: distinction; per- 
haps: ‘that has caused tle Irish difficulty of our days; and the 


two great. brethren of whom.we' are now taking note are certainly . 


a startling illustration of its reality. You: cannot rule a conquered 
country 3n the spirit of le Roid’ Yvetot." 

— John Lawrence began his independent career early, Bn pláced 

fora time in sole charge of the Panipat District; while- yet nomi- 

nally, Assistant. to the M agistrate and Collector of Dehli, Return 
ing to. Dead- -quarters after | two years of this: trying expetienge, he 

never swam’ iw ‘corks again, He was given the 'eharge-of- a subs; 


division and of ‘the turbulent metropolis-of the Mughals, and, did. 


special good;service there in administering relief operations during 
. the'terrible famine of 1837-38. 


-After.some changes. (including a three. years’ furlough to Europe) . 


he found himself in sole command of the Dehli district aüd its re- 


-gourees. on the outbreak of the first Punjab. war, -In the early 


part of. 1846. the army ‘had exhausted its. ammunition, in the 
bloody and - almost: indecisive battles of Mudki and Firozshahr : 
"Hird the magazine at Dehli was its nearest Source of supply. The 
problèm. was to get the Ordnance stores from Dehli to Firozpur, a 
distance of. some $850 miles, with the least possible delay. The 
‘Governor-General, Sir H; Hardinge; who had made the Colléctor's 
acquaintance. on the way up in November, placed . the ‘whole 
carriàge- question iù Lawrence's hands, Without frésh éartr idgés the 
army could not stop the Sikhs, but the Ordnance Departrnent had 
. mó.carts, and did not know how to get them... Such was Lawrence's 
first great opportunity, atid he was not the man to neglect i: ‘By 
personal influence," we are ‘told, “ by judicious treatment, by®ood 
arid -certain -payinent,”* in sliort, hé. did more than any öne. man. 
to win: the battle of Sobraon; and beat down the crapulous crew 


- of “prostitutes and pretoriana, ‘who held a. precarious but DIO 


sway in the Punjab. 


“A mixed‘system of administration steceeded iu which ‘Lawrence 


bore part, first - as Commissioner. of ` the: Jalaudar ‘Dodd, ' and 
] : : » 27° i 


- 
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-présen tly as. Member of the ill-fated Board. ilróidy neniou Re: z 
 vehue-sciénca. “got the better of romantic philanthropy ; the“ hard’ 
man" rose to the hard work ; and.the two: brothers.partéd, each. to 
leavé his mark on the Próvince. If Sir „Henry bequeathed -his 
me in-the shape of loyalty among the native chiefs and: the loving... 
» inemory of his English. disciples, it must.not be forgotten that: his 
_ brother's ‘Dictatorship of five years: fostered ‘those material resources’ 
which enabled him in-1857 to precipitate the fall of Dehli from 
` Lahoré;.as he had formerly precipitated the fall of Lahore from 
-Debli ; "and sò to kasten the collapse of. the most alarming’ attack 
that. has hitherto menaced the power of. Britain in the far East; 
So-that, in estimating the brothers, it must never be forgotten that 
- if John’s-systéem left-the greater monument of practical Statesman- 
> gsbip, it was "Henry who formed the best of tlie. 1nstvuments:by- the | 
aid- of. which it was. constructed; The Chief Commissioner has ` 
' been likened to Cromwell; and i in no réspect did he more resemble: . 
that ‘solitary Hercules than 3 iti-a stern -self-trust that attracts nor? 
*- attackiment. and forms. no; pig The ames of. men are móre: ime 


| * Nicholson, a màn cee SEIS d heroism outstrips the most. aetont in 
 quemme: Enc who,' Tate for Har e reason; ‘was ill- suited ^ 


- eeived « a letter. from: ee in that inch. in; which were contained l 
. the following sentences ;— - 


d E p to: leave. the Punjab i is pete for me to j leave the a 


— 
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y ter Six. RM DU E expressing P Mes docu" Nicholson ‘ 
fell in- ‘the. storm. of. Dehli, a, General leading his troops ; and his 
` epitaph, was-written by: the very chief whom, he had been, wishing B 
, to“ leave quietly" before that chief crushed him., Such misünder. ` 
: “gtandings.may.occur between.subordinate and, superior, even: a 
: „Koth are brave &nd.capable: beyond ordinary. measure, .- 
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: Nicholson came to India, as a“ cadet” very. early | in life, having 
had but little of what is called. education.” He served ina Regi- 
ment of Native Infantry during the Cabul campaign'of 1841, and , 
was taken’ prisoner by. the Afghans, | At the end of the war he re-. 


-turned to his corps—then stationed at Meerut—andsoonafter obtain- ^ - 


ed the Adjutan¢y. “In the beginning of 1846 he was transferred to. 
‘the Commissariat, so that he and Jolin Lawrence were employed at 
one and the same time in not.very dissimilar duties. He was 
next sent to Cashmere io instruct. the Raja’s troops, and the 
selection. was made by Henry Lawrence, But the Raja did not 
really wish to-have his troops instructed; and Nicholson,. finding 
that his, duties. were “ merely nominal,” threw them up at the 
end of six. months: © He’ was next sent to Lahore, during the’ 
provisional arrangements of 1847, and here began his civil career - 
as ‘Assistant to the British “ Resident.” When. Agnew and Anderson : 
were killed at: Multan, Nicholson -had got to Peshawur, where for 
-the first time, -hẹ found a suitable field for his ^ almost invincible” 
spirit. To. say that he. was a good man for the ordinary routine 
of. an Indian “ Kucherry". would be ridiculous ; he was irregular 
even to lawlessness, neglecting. “ Regulations” and * Circular — 
Orders"—those divine ordinances and laws—and throwing re~ 
primands into á -waste-paper basket at his feet, But he had a 
boldness and originality which it was the fashion of those days 
to call a * noble réliance on the God of his fathers," and which, in 
modern parlance; would perhaps- be called a reliance on “ the 
Daemon in his own breast,” -It comes to the same in the end. 

After doing all that he could for his own district, he- joined 
the intelligence department: of Gough’s army, and was present on 
the fields of Chilianwala and Gujrat. He did not approve indis- 
ertminately of áll that the army did. During the latter part of 
this campaign the British soldiery brought discredit on their’ race 
and on the Government by a good deal of plundering. Earnestly 
did Nicholson pray for the powers of a: Provost-marshal, that he 
might cure this distemper by the remedy of: hemp: 

On his return to civil duty Nicholson received a letter of, advice 
from Sir Henry, and it is interesting to see how the. fiery 
subaltern received the advice of the fiery “chief ; for itis only great 
natures who can thus impart and receive experiences: n Yet. me 
advise you,” wrote Lawrence, “to curb your temper, and: bear aud 
forbear with Natives and Europeans; Don't think it necessary 

to say all you think to every one. The world would be one mass 
of tumult if wé all gave candid opinions of one another.” 
Nicholson replied; saying, “I am not ignorant of the’ faults of 
my temper, and I do endeavour to overcome them. - ‘My temper 
is: a. very excitable one, and aud a Bead deal of curbing, . A 
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2 Xnówlédge: of” the disease is: ‘aid. to be hale the | “cure, * > and I trust 

the remaining half will not be long before it is effected... : 7 
Soon after. this‘singularly characteristic correspondence; ‘Nichols’ 
son went on. furlough ; but he did not spend the time in mere: 
amusement or recieation.’ After travelling.a while fn. Egypt and. __ 

: Austria, and’ failing in a quixotic attempt" to. deliver Kossuth ` 
'froti:confinement, he went on to St. Petersburgh, and. saw: there, . . 
and. subsequently at other, Continental - -eapitals, reviews of large. - 
‘bodies of troops. "Retürniüg to India in. 1851, he brought. with; 

i him 2 & specimen’ 'of the Prussian .needle-gun, a, weapon, now improy- 

-“ ed upon, but fár- ahead, -àt ‘that period, of the fire-arms of: other. 
‘nations. ‘For the next: five years the round man: fills, às best'hé 7 

‘can; the square-hole of District duty.-. He was in much-hot: water; 

, His- superiors - . disapproved, . naturally enough, of his irregular and 
summary methods. A: fanatic attempted fiis life; but. Nicholson 
took the law into his owt bands; "Thé following i is: MS text of the... 


So. 


*a 


report made on the occasion ;i— . ^. — ME pU 
F ; Pl l De APA [ae Le 

I: have the. none! to’ inform you 1 that I ‘hays just shot a. 
‘man who eame to kill me. - e. Let 


T OS wu E Your bedien servant; 
con GE Se a - JOHN NicHOLSON." 


l But ‘the wild hill. men pn him, for "ihe most party. 
associating such rapid readiness with a° sense of religious awe. 
‘There was a séct of fagirs calling themselves after his name., One 
of their traditions is or was that, after -having cut off a man’s. 
head, “Nikal Sen’ "found that he had made a mistake, and .pu&  . 
thé head on: again; on which the man. made a bow and walked.,..4 
home highly: satisfied and lionoured. 

.. At. the moment when the tension betiveen the Chief (om... 
missioner and ‘Nicholson. was; becoming ‘too strained to endure, 
‘all fear of a rupture was quieted by that otherwise disquieting . 
event, :the Sepoy Mutiny. When Neville Chamberlain became’ 
Adjutant- -General -the command of the < movable. column" “in. 

. the Punjab. seemed: to’ devolve on Nicholson almost as.a matter: 
of course, and by universal acclamation. - The résult, was rapid 

and’ briliant; Victorious in the well planned action of: Trimmu. | 
Ghát,.he soon put down all immediate disturbance ia the’ Punjab: 

- In. August: he wént to the siege of - Delhi, taking with him John.. 
Lawrénce’s Jast reserve. “He wás: a.. “man,” they-found there? 1 
"Gast in a giant, mould. with massive chest and powerful, limbs, air. 
‘expression: ardent: and . commanding, witha dash of ‘roughness ;— 

a dong. black: beard and. a, sonorous voios - There was something, of 
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. manner, . An imperial c air that’ might have béen thought arrogance. 
^n -one’ of less imposing miei- sometinies gave offence to his. morë 
"iubending countrymen, “but 1nade: dar almost ‘worshipped by- the 
-plant Asiatics.” (Kaye) *" i s 
The portrait in- the . Dehli. Tüstituie, canted: (apparently) by a 
nativé artist from a` photograph, gives a softer air to ihe head 
-than would - be. expected from: . this deseription.. ` But the look of ` 
ialent and of resolution. is. there, ‘atid~so is the long black beard 
whiéh. was.-sd characteristic of the: man at-a time when “almost.” 

_ every one else shaved clean upon ‘the chins- The rest of the’ story 
is. Known “to-'most of:reading: mankind. “After leading.’ his men- 
through the breach—a mixed: band from, the. 75th Foot, 'the lst 
Benegal Fusileers and the 21d Punjabees—he reforined: them near - 

_ the Main, Guaid;^ Turning up a:narrow lane behind the walls, he 
. marched. through all resistance till. the Cabul Gate was reached 
^ und. captured. ' "An ‘advance was next-iadé'in the direction of the 
Burn-bastion.. Héré-—as. incother-scenes where mixed detachments: . 
have. been. employed-—indecision. Was shown: sby the men béfore a 
breást-work, alid the fire of.one well- served ` gun upon the xam parts 
that ran parallel. to: the liné-of advance. -In-waving and “calling on 
his men, Nicholson became mark to countléss. enfilading: muskets 
“fron the neighbouring windows dnd-was soon ‘shot down... Taken: 
"back to camp, He lingered for séveral days, sending froni his pallet 

. bold. words of. -Gounsel and ‘courage to the” leaders of tlie army. 

. Alkthatis left of, himon earth ‘now: is the monument in the. small 


cemetery oütside-the walls, a. tablet Showing where he fell and a -` 


` recórd-by the Punjab Governitvent, that, ois hin, Dehli; üiight. . 

. tot have been-taken, s . ^ — 

——-. Another officer equally distinguished ‘for’ Ais galluntey i in 5 the | 
field, and -more ‘suited .to succeed. in^ civiloffice, was the late Sir 
James” Outram, A copious Memoir has been: recently produced: ` 

"by Sir E. Goldsmid; the.earlier part of. whicli has-been the subject. 
of æ notice by Mr, Boulger in, these pages.” ‘That leaves but little- 
to be said here; Over: “Oittram’s grave inv Westminster: Abbey 
are cut. ‘the words.“ The ‘Bayard ‘of “India,” first applied. £o; him. 
by. his famous foe; Sir Charles Napier, ‘in-an‘after dinner speech, . 
Few. comparisons i¢an be? ‘more. infelicitóus- than. that between. 
the. Índiati- soldier-statesmam, and- the French. hoberean. of 
‘the time of. Francis. I. Thè.“ Chevalier, Bayard " was aù- aris- 


a Socrátic- “swashbuckler (named -Pietre - -du; Terra) Who pers; 


. vaded the ‘early Part of the sixteenth. century, fighting. hand- ` 
to-händ . with, Irma and: Belin, knights, iue disconnected, 





irnmiense ate talents, and: resokation” in | bis whol: gait and. 
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with: ‘polities: or: ziii ‘employs and never ‘iting higher -than- the 
< e6mimand: ‘of a. huhdred. Horsemen, . . ‘Outram was a Scottish 
, Plebeian, who-rose chiefly. in political’ ;düty; - and ;who--when, it 
came to fighting--seldom ' wielded -any "more formidable, weapon 
"than: a. thick. stick: or a lighted cheroot ;-:a leader, on.  ueCasiO Bs m... 

, of làrgé bodies ‘Of. men, but much given to „writing minutes and. 
‘pamphlets. + He- - Was: like stne ieda ovali ‘Frenchman, ii: being‘ 4 
Drave;in': which respect ‘he might also be likened to`  Ceesr Borgiá; ue 
~ Richard ILL, and inany another ; but he was bent "by: application E 
AO désk-work, not: much acquainted with high society, very: Homes: ge : 
ntig ir his. babits; thé husband of oñe wife. - -~ P 

“Hike máàny--other..original' and; „earnest. men he, ‘had: seat ee 

‘indulgence froin: ; the- official mind." --As his biographer: gently. : 
pts it-t Oütram- eventually - triuinphed;. and. :-His:’ triumph 
; ‘coinpletes . the! nioral lesson: of. Bis life’in-its-fitness for. thé. Study. ` 
Of rising "generations.; Buta’ less strong’ inan than:he might”. 
have sunk under -like &eireumstances,' Should this be?". Most 
independent- readers - will : reply. in the: negative. ‘The sürvival. 
.of the fittestis astern reality’; but itis just one of those respects 

_ in-which mari has -not. hitherto. thought. it meritorious. to imitate - 
^ Naturé. Moreover, what. maybe fittest. for: ordinary times -is-. not 
the fittest- for times - of trial. Had the Napiers.and. the-Ellen- 
` boroughs succeeded. in:driving Outram out of the: &service-—even; 
“out of ‘political employ—the whole subsequent course of Auglo- 2 
; Tàdian: ‘history- -must have been. deeply and injuriously. affected, . . 

There. were; however, -two somewhat inconsistent tendencies’ 

"$m OGtratn, which, musi have given some advantage to: -the Pbilis- 

tines, - One. was the tendency _ to. justify. himself at. excessive” 
length whenever he was reproved by authority : the other, was , = 

. à; disregard of his -own interests" most. surprising in -one others d 

. Wise | remarkable for sense.and shrewdness, He.did.the creatures ` 
‘ of the hour tod.much honor by arguing- with. thêm; forgetting Ah 

“that. they were only actiüg after their: kind, and - that. their.. ceen-  . 

Sure was ‘hastening . to^ ‘the ‘same. limbo: that awaited: thémselves, NE 

But it. was his. nature to be:strentious in all. tkings. : , Mudh.of. his . 

“very coürage.must.have come from an. unselfishness which’ seems. 

. hard-to:,reconcile: with, an. excess, of: sensitiveness.” -to - dames" 
and” ‘yet they ‘did co-exist in him; as they have in mang. another’ 
 xàan. - Whatever: tiis hand found ` to do was done. with alj: lis . 

“might ; and no form of resisience; or repression. acted upon him. ' 
otherwise than’ asa powerful stimulañt Such -a charaóter-is, | 
, indeed; worthy: of all ‘admiration and cannot: be -too. constantly - , 
"field: up ása. ‘pattern: to'a sordid, hypocritical. age likėour owns - * 

. When, on -éntéring the :-Oudk térritories with: the-relieving column 

in-August 1857, he waited his. army rank "and put hiinself under’ 
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Thé 
Havelock as à simple volunteer, Outram did more- than pay à . 
. graceful courtesy to a deserving comrade‘; for he sacrificed all.. ` 
immediate prospect of hereditary title-and..a, pension—things that “~~ 
‘he might well have valued, for his family if. not for himself. 
—Xet all that he could find to say about the matter afterwards,. in ' 
the face of a public. roused to-a noble-recognition of bis noble ` 
‘conduct was this:-—" People have made too: müch of it, T. had ' 
the chance of attaining tlie highest object of my ambition, the > 
Victoria :Cross,” of which highest object be it added, he was after- >.. 
all, deprived by official. pedantry, though no.man in the army. bad 
a. better. right to the decoration.. Such was Outram, not perhaps  . 
‘thuch like Peter du Terrail;s-otherwise Chevaliar Bayard 3"but a 
geod, honest, intrepid Saxon of the Wellington type, whom his 
country will long remember, with love. and:honor, among the first 
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of the heroes of hér.Indian,services. +. - na 

^ Such men have been produced in comparatively large. numbers: 
by. thé creative environments of the. situation. : "These, indeed, 
are not uniformly beneficial, The opinion of Hérr v. Moltke 
as to the eftiect of Algerian warfare on the French officers is. well 
known ; he thought that it tended to :demoralise" those who saw 
mo other sort ofservice, Indian service sometimes has a similar 
tendency on the British who belong toit. Men who have made 
a great figure on that stage almost invariably collapse when they 

. get home. In Eastern life the medium‘ is too unresisting, in. 

„average times, to render success there an unfailing test of merit | 
The people ruled by the administrator, the. army : encountered by 
the General, do not show sufficient opposition to call out the best 
qualities. Yet there have been tasks of a harder. kind to deal 

with; and, whether .or not they -may have provéd too much for . 
those who have dealt with them, these latter -have gained 'enor- 
'mously both in strength and:inflexibility. And -two,. at least, 
of our Indian: eelebrities have .gathered laurels elsewhere, after 
leaving: India,: The “ Sepoy General,” Arthur Wellesley, lived 
to beat down: and eclipse the great soldier who sneeréd.at him ; 
and Charles Metcalfe was the first man who really did any perma- 
nent: good to British. America. i i s 

.- It is therefore evident that there occurs from ‘timeto time ‘in 
the camps and councils of India something which not only does 

not demoralise the British official there, but greatly raises his level. 
Perrarum'donimos evehit at Deos, JL Sen a 
___ But there has, alongside of this stream of greatness, always run - 

.a, modest rivulet of another, and perhaps a more enduringly- bene- . 

 ficent, kind. While the “noble palm” has exercised its elevating - 

power on some, there have been others who. have. been. “mingled. 
with ‘Gods above by the ivy-wreath prize of learning.” Horace: 
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ele. p je Bidian ‘Ser vices, ee oa 
- has elsewhere: spoken of. the great gain ‘that Ji hidden 2 “beneath s 
MIS apparently: blighting light: of. Melpomene’ s favour ==; : Oe 
Pert «The man whom the- Mises: Have: ‘smiled on at birth CM 


244 ..- . ‘May never ilumine the Bench or the Bar, —. ^ : 70 oupi 
mU AER . Get a kites tail of honors. for.statesmanly worth, 54 Tes 


NEZ : Or be thanked by the Senate. for conquest in. warn xau yeast 
e ._’ (No ;.-but:gardend and woods of the beautiful Thames, 
NE NA And the great Queen of cities, may écho his praisé j^^ 
And hig name may be ranked with the: favourite names - 

Of writers whose charny’ has turnéd envy. to praise". ^ ^ E) ke 


"his thesis has been illustrated 3 in British India: by Sir AWilliam - 
Peg by Lord Macaulay,: by Mountstuart ` Elphinstone, by H 
.M; Elliot, H.. ‘Torrens, John Muir, E. Thomas, H. H. . Wilsons: aiid | 
by. others of whom some. are still ‘living, And. it. would, be " 

' a great error to suppose—as_ the. official, mindi-is* tog apt to. do. - 
that: stich men -have. necessarily beens: “unprofitable servants 
whose: efficiency for. the- publié good has. been impaired by. their ~— 
knowledge and: their. “accomplishments, : Jones was one, of. the l 
most. learned. sand <Industtious judges-that-evei -sat, on an: ‘Indian . : 
‘Bench ; -Macaulay's memory. claims” three- fourths of', the. credit 
due to the best Penal .Code.in the world’; Elphinstone was the 
unpaid Counseller of Indian. affairs for tio’ Zenerations and: the 
only member of the services between. Warren Hastings and the 
_. Lawrence’s ivho was: ever. offered the post.of Governor -Generál* 
Elliot- was Lord. Dàalhoüsie's: Foreign Sectetary ; and; if Torns . - 
‘never rose higher than the’ post-of Resident - at Massliidabad, PU 
was greatly ‘due. to the. hostility of a “ Bengal ring ”. of officials 
who disliked his candour and, penetration; and who, "by. -averting . 
the -sunshine of prosperity and promotion, turned. Apollo's Bay 
into the likeness: of a barren.fig tree; .. ^". T pare 

. instances such as these——and . may - -more wight: “be. quoted = 
raise two questions, indeed. It. is not..only possible. to. doubt , 
"whether . the, literary, spirit is any drawback to a’ public: man’s 
efficiency, but, it is a further. question; whether it is: hot 
‘always a degradation for the man ‘possessed . by that spirit: td 
bééonie-a mere official or descend into the arena of public, life, 
This latter question was constantly put to.-himself by- Macaulay, R 
who ultimately decided -it -for the benefit of mankind (in. his own, 
case) by giving up. office and Parliament, that he might gó on with `. 

his history. M. Maxirne Ducamp has also called attention t0 - 
the matter in his Recollections : | speaking o of. the state of France X 
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vw eiA great and dccomplished man. life, eum II, 404] s. oe, 
“as Any I have known.” [M acauldy's ae tes a ELO 
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in’, 1848, and of the - -pregence of Lamartine and others of his 
- kind in the Cabinet and the-Chamber, he «winds up-as follows :—. 

. What memory-svould be so; „precise and'so puerile as to name 
‘the ‘ministers whom. Fiance has worn ~out during the past fifty 
~years.? What niemóry s$o.obtüse and so dull as not to know the 
.poets and great. ar tists ? Du. to be ¢ content with being ony a simple 


L.. awe 


= Beatles over JM m NR ee in Mr, Trovelyan’s 
- charming Biography, lie ‘frequent references to the advantages: . 
cof: a> life of private. study «over one passed in publie callings, | 
‘Rich in homour, romance, memory, and” ex pression, Macaulay . 
‘Wanted that complete aptitude for mundane expérience .which 
gives a man true flexibility and impartiality. F But he tried both — 
kinds of life, and with a strenuous exercise of ability that en- 
‘abled him to reach the summit in both. :Aftér being à Member 
of. Council in India, a Commissioner in Bankrüptey and a Cabinet . 
Minister at home, he deliberately returned to his;stüdy to devote 
the rest of his life to a great literary effort, such as-he had medi- 
tated for twenty years. 

‘The: pedants of law and of business will agree with Lord 
Macaulay, though from a different point.of view. : They like to . ° 
get rid of the merest suspicion of genius among their ranks, not 
for the sake of genius but ráthér' from. fear of it: When Sir 
A. Cockburn died lately, tlie Standard, reminded us, with a 
somewhat: sardouié air, that it had been said of Brougham that 

“if he had known a little law, he would have known a little of 
everything; The late. Chief Justice of England was a far greater 
lawyer than Brougham; and he might be defended frm such 
sneers by ‘the reply that-those who indulge in them, if they did 
not know a little law; would know nothing. i 

‘Men of genius in such positions are the severest critics of gi 
themselves. They see too clearly to bé deceived, One of the 
greatest of literary lawyers thus expressly refers. to the danger 
of the attempt’ to combine technical dexteritj with ‘breadth of 
culture:— . 

“ What has always g given me a bad opinión of myself is- that 
there’ are so few positions. in public.lifé for, which I-shoüld have 
been really fitted. As for my work, as a Judge, I küow that my 
————————— 
"* Lifeand Letters. In two Vo- hehad' had in his composition more 
lumes. ‘London, 1876. of the man of the world, and less of 


. t “Macaulay might have been as the man of the study." Il, Life and ars 
much of à Whig. ..a8 he chose, if Toe P. 189, l : 
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heart” rg quite upright: "I häye alvajs hád ‘a fai ‘éomptehéision : 
. of-my cases in themselves; ; büt as to forms and; regulations," eI 
_have never been' able to make anything ofzthenj, "Yet D'háve 
taken pains to-do so ; and what has most of all dispited me has - 
- béen* to see; in. iblockheads the very talent which, S0- to ‘Speak, 
"escaped myself," i j 

So wrote- Montesquieu, when Chief of. the Provinciat Court if - 

z -Bordeaus : +. a. great, jurist,.the-founder of philosophical history, J but, 
-in his own opinion, not altogether successful: as a Judge. "The. 
babits-of mind engendered by: Such studies as those whieli: resulted 
“in the Esprit des: Lois were. not altogether such às to fit hiin 
for ‘bis duties on the Bench. .He. saw official details better ‘déalt 
with- by; blockheads (des bétes). Yet some words -aré “added 

- Which seem ‘to show the ‘creeping in of a little mony info tliis 
~ tirade’ of sel-condemüation. :— uu do 

From the “moment,” Teli the Preen that my ~~ 
“writings took, officials éóoled towards me: I underwent 8 thousand ` 
rebuffs,’ It can only Vel. supposed‘ that, being inwardly Hurt e 

- one's:celebrity théy-àvenge their own feeliiigs. by. seeking to hü- 
"whiliate one, In truth, one must havea certain consciousness of 
, merit to endure even praise from such people- with patiehċe.” = = 

" Piiblic men of. this`kind are rare- and their appearatice is 
"discouraged | by. the - conditions ‘of. moder life. Their: tendency 
is to get.as.much as they can’ out of this: ex ARA world: ‘of. 
Ours. They .try to make. the best of it, not only for theriselvés 
but for-these around them. -` But unhappily those. around them. 
are not' always. willing to` be helped, at least in their way. The 
. World lias its own notion’ of what it wants,.and expects from, Ariel 
‘the work of- Caliban, * A superior uian' in the publie serviceis” '; 
, not-only doing work that might oftén be ‘done . equally well by ~ 
: & cheaper instrument, he -is on’ the road.to efficérient and des-'- 
truction, He is not only aptto.be the. victim of calumny from 
routinéers who resent.his superiority ; hé is likely to.be rüisuüder- 
stood. by. a surface-judging : publie, He-may be loyal: and: (as 
Montesquieu says) upright; faithful, not‘alone to’ the official 
hierarchy, but—what. is a rater and greater thing—faithful- to 
the’ cause of the people for which the bierarchy, exists; But, so 
long at least ‘as lie^1s among us, he may be less- distinguished 
. than the soulless drudge who cantiot see beyond the four’ walls of. 
his court or office, It is when such men go that we begin to ap- 
"praise, them justly. The mere official, with nothing to Tear on butt: 
his post- despises: those:graees-that give true influence: and: lasting. 
fame. ` Such inen do nothing, but what they call.“ -their duty," and, 
from defects of „nature and “of training; fail’ tó- dò even“ that to 
. the best advantage, ` Mankind have “been to ‘them but; the: erüde 
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pm of. their DONT operations © z the, sweep: of their ig ^ 
"noraucé -has been: éneyelopsedic ; 7 "they affect to look dowi - upon 
“désert from the artificial - elavation’ of a- ‘monumental dulness ;. : 
they. pass- away, leaving: behind them a gcene‘of ruin arid an ait. 
_~mosphere as‘ of, "exploded torpedoes.- lt is to sueh.men that ‘India 
‘owes the less sticcessful part of her story; her debts and burdens, 
=the destitution of her children. gud the cicumenieal ludicrousness of 
“her finance, _ ae 
Since, however, it i is possible that the administratión of "Bilügl M 
-Endia may, for some time tó'come, be partly liable to be affected: ` 
- “by. these mechanical officials (for like will employ like): itis “to -be 
feared also that originality will -continue -to have a rough time 
rim the public service. A. man: who- pa asses his leisure in frivolity 
Or in .yice (v. Ali Babas Seéretury to Government); i$. nob re- 
garded as playing truant from that’ sacred’ territory of dogma and 
“cooked. statistics "wherein the official’ mind finds its Paradise. 
~ But án uphill path awaits him whose pleasures are méital, and. . 
“his thoughts free; who does’ his work with trained faculties, 
admits, ‘nothing. as fact until it has beer duly, éstablished, and 
-even. then. holds most questions open; who works for the people 
as much-as for'his immediate employers. 
^s Some men there are, and have ever been, full of: faulte, it may 
-he,.they also; but, for all that, men who. can commit, with’ im" 
zpünity, this spécies: of . (ése Bumble. "But Bumble. lay resented | 
b with, all. bhis- might; and. it as. besii the imen of action; ‘Father: 
“than the men of thought, who hàve succeéded in overbearing. Jis 
resentment, The. course ‘of even these méh, . especially’ in the 
‘earlier, part, has not. been: smooth, and in the case of tlie other. 
elass—the: men of thought—the difficulties. have’ sometirhes i 
gue Sproyed instirmountable, ; 
On the whole, it must be; said that; P TN. thero may i 
nothing that a.“ cocktail" can do which cannot: be donè better ` 
by a.thorough-bred, yet to. „employ the one to, do work that. is 
-well suited’ to the other, is a. waste of “power. Even if we are 
sure that Pegasus can draw a straight furrow; there, is so much 
-thats is more appropriate for him to do that it will ‘sdareely be 
wise. -to enter Pegasus fof a ploughing match. If’ the’ man of 
: genius does happen to be so misplaced, let him remember the 
“sentiment thus expressed by a French writer* i= ° ` , i 
_..- What.is usually the best thing for a man "di letters," who is 
Also aman of honour, yet. has undertaken publie emplóyments, 
-.48.t0 find himse]f—after getting. quit of ‘them—still: possessed of 
“the ‘game resources or his. support hy. his own labor that he had 
«before. he-took them up.” 4 
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And, even: should” i never: shake them: E OF; five: ‘to: “revisits 
“his. appropriate pastures; on the slopes -óf : Parnassus; 80: dear:to: 
‘his. $outh; he :may- yeh. console himself. m the. spirit: of. the 


exiled Roman poet*ie— 2250 07 D Neen SS a m viae 
"M An i Bereft-of country: Tanie and; you; 0 irehdes, aan CREER 
SC. Andall the world can take away..of. bliss, . z £o tebe gti age. 70 
P “Estill énjoy the ‘cheer my own. thought lends, noxa mu 9 p SRI. 
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"Having thus. reviewed. ihe past. of the. Tudian services, it: onlyst 
remains for us to make.a.brief.estimate of what is possible for» thes 
| füture- ‘Aud here we. must discriminate between two distincti classeas - 

és ôf employmént. . For military tommand, ‘as for that: peculiar.exe2xq .. 
^ ative duty of the civil officer which in India. includes sométhinoiv |. 
` of thé military: character, "Európean employés will probably" lofisui ` 
be/needed, and will enjoy, almost: or quite, à. monopoly ‘of thesy 
" more ' ‘responsible ‘appointinents. "To all who -understand ‘the i. 
question . the reasons of :this. must. be- obvious. Jt máy. be chain 
` great- wars. arid grave "political" convulsions- are. . nof. in ihe imi 
médiate future of British Tiidia— though? "who can say 2.. A greatz- 
cliange has undoübtedly takéh. place within. the last thirty or. fortyics 
years.. ‘Wild countries: present- to’ their conquerors: the exacti-!.' 
amount of difficulty‘ which these—if practical. man—find. their.bestoz . 
- toucb-stone. "The natüre of: ilie ' 6n8e; as. we have already. hadt* 
occasion to observe, is what draws out their. qualities: and. .almostsb. . 
^ ensures success., Yet, loug- after the conquest has been: consoliss 
— dated, it, mày still requirethe-control ofa powerful, personality &: AU 
"and the qualities of the. heart may continue to be, more essential 
-thàn. those’ of the. head for its admipistration.- it would: be; ass 
easy to restore the astronomy . ef. Hipparehus-as to persuade the! 
"publié mind that nomination was. a better: system. than. competition’ Ge 
for” the. first appoiuiment ‘of. Indian "officers; military -ór civile. 
Great as were the merits of such lights ‘of the.old system as those? & 
mentioned- above, it cannot, be denied that: they- shoné-out upon z psa À 
_ background. of: ‘general, obscurity. -A man of mediocre attain- 7e 
Ments’ was the : average “cadet” or ‘writer?’ s. -well-meaning, nde 
zéaldus, but one who would liave hardly. earned: butter.to: his breads? - 
‘In any other calling. And -below, the. average was an: - abyss - of: ra 
-indolence and- ignorance, such as was only, to be expected ini. dm 


services: whose ‘members werd, appointed - without: ‘proof: of. aer i38 
and ‘maintained without: reference to- conduct; .: Ces Men d 


‘Tt was. to eure such evils that the new system Was introduced- ; 
qui ihe: eárly debates on. the “subject | in 1888, Macaulay uttered ©? gale 
Nom 
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‘gpedulations iin nay. “not have “béan “altogether realized, bùt- 
-were;certainly wise-and ‘genefous r="), . 
eit I understand;".- said- hey the. options “imputed. to. Lod f 
Ellenboroügh,: he. thinks that thé proficiency. of & young tan in - 
those pursitits- which constitute. a Jiberat: education: is not only., 
^no indication that. he.is likely ‘to: make a: figure in^ after-life but 
that. it. positively . raises -à. presumption that he will be passed Dy. 
those wliom he overcame in those éarly. contests |. *  *- 
Buts iib: seems. to mie that. there never was a fact proved by à lárger 
‘mass: of ‘evidence; or & more; unvariéd experience than: this, that. 
Tien who distinguish ` thenisélves in youth above. their FROM 
‘poraries almost always keep, tò.: the. end of' their lives,’ the; start 
"which they have .gained..:..., Take down in any: library. the Cam=. 
bridge. Calendars . There you have the list of honouis.for a liundred 
years, : ‘Look at the list:óf^ wranglers and of junior optimes ; pand . 
,l: will “venture to say. that; far. one màn who.had in after life. 
“distinguished himself. among. the. junior optimes,. you will. find | 
twenty. among the wranglers...;... The géneral.riile is, beyond, à- 
doubt;.that the meñ- who were. first in. the competition cof. the ` 
schools; havé. been first, im. the. competition of; the: world.”. 
: Latérron (in the Report of the following year) he explained : hits., 
self more fully, showing that the object of the: system was not to’ 
“Told, out: premiüms for "knowledge of wide surface, and of. small 
depth.. But.the youth who does best, what all the ablest-and . 
most. ambitious youths Bees Aint are tiying. to dò: well. will gener 
ally ‘prove à superior man.’ 
If-sthis, great’ writer was: led. “nto an. Xtreme of enthusiasin, 
about. the value, of his own pursilits, that'can only be taken as a 
. furthèrsproof -óf what.-every 'ohe. knew already, wizz that there. 
~—was-a great deal-of human nature in. him, ag in. us all. ltmay be^ 
true that qualities. that. make a màn great as.an ipei a 
Reviewer, a Parliamentary Orator;-even a Historian; äre nöt neces- .. 
sarily those which will make'the: best commandant of corps of Bhils, 
or Deputy Commissioner of Peshawur. : Such menas were the pest E 
of tthe old services may not. have. always: had literary’. tastes or. 
‘talents. They: üt may. be further argued)" will come. to India: no 
more. «The -mixturé of doeility- and self-reliance that produced . 
2 Laivrence or ai Outram’ may be found in men. of various charac= -` 
tersand ‘atitecedénts: “It may be'met with'iü ^ plucky” . dünces 
-who have ‘vot by.chance into trying positions. ` lt may. be met 
—SHith..among. modest: men of genius who have developed late'and. 
‘learned: to méasure their. tasks ‘with the insight of originality. 
But there is one class in which it -will be nearly. vain to-look for” 
it, cnamely, the -class.of youngsters who have. just sticceed ed. far. 
enough: to make. them conceited; ad yet have not laid ‘wu [p resourcés. 
: for future emergenoy:, d NE er QN. coq. 
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SE this may be inie;. yet. two things remain, - «You cannot 
yen to nomination ; .and if you could, it would do no. good. . "The: 
avérage—the general level: of fitness—has, been raised’ by educà-- | 
tional competition z and 4liat competition’ is: well-suited to produce 
, the men demanded. by the present, conditions ofthe problem, — 
“For merly. the work of India was eithit in bad hands, when it was 
nót.done at all’; or it was in exceptional hands, for whom: nothing ' 
was ioo difficult. In this latter case: the very difficulty. constituted 
the best of educat ons. That, old.formative charaeter, the work 
of India has to a great. degree lost: and the reign. of Law. being 
` substituted for that of "personal. qualifieations, these. latter “are “no: . 
. longer either’ required or developed.. : Autres temps autres més ; 
we do. not “want heroes’ to,’ preside. over. drainage-committeés : Qr 
‘decide book.debts. Yet, in so-far as duties of ‘what may, be. called 
the heroié sort'sürvivé, or are even .possible, it may‘ be -as: well, 
that the old British: qualities should be, to some extent at. least, 
énsured;. A Bengali Colonel could never lead Pathans; OL"; RM 
" Tam' vl Collector rulea Sikh, population: , We ought never to forgot e 
‘that Britain owes it to herself and to the world to give India. “the 
verybest .administration. compatible- with the “means at. Rer i 
command. People sometimes speak as if the. Natives- of thé - 
country had *a- right” to. the best. positions in the service. » But... 
that is nof so.. It might be more:eorrect to argue that the. peopls - 
öf a.congüered- couütry have:no absolute rights »-thowgh it: may J be. 
 & duty for their-conquerors to do all- that. is needed. do maintain ` 
the. conquest with security | ünd.honout; | A. ‘good: administration - 
“will be à great; part of such’. duty. | But this, -until- the' Asiatic: 
. character. is much altered, can only be ensured by: entrusting the - 
- eontrol to-.properly - trained Europeans.” -Oncé more, it is by the - 
 .heart-rather than the head that this-.kind of work. will be. "isto 
‘performed, .W.hen the late Mr, Tucker was consulted, as Chairnian : 
 of-the Court of ‘Directors, ‘onthe plan’ of giving . 4 writerships;” 
to be contended for as’ prizes in publie schools, he shrewdly replied - 
that. the ordinary: employments of Indian service did not demand 
avery high culture. He quoted Goldsmith; and spoke of’ the 
absurdity - of using razors. to- eut -blocks withal. ‘And th fact the 
mind-should.not-be -too acute that bas to be € made up” Jfifty . 
times. in. a day; tọ- put itself boldly into the hands. of superiors 
"for instruction and into the hands of subordinates. foi execution, - 
. It may benecessary, ordinarily, to select the candidates forithis, park E 
of the administration, from among successful achoolbays, thosh: TUN 
may-be- hoped that good soldiers: will still kéep a share of” _sinploys * 
mënt, and that. Munro-and Maleolni, Outram "and H;- Lawrenee 
and Durand. may still: find oceasional representatives. ‘Buta gloss : 
Service, recruited from:Htrope, must still, in all. "probability, Cons. - 
tinue for; some time to form the chief hurséry of. executive officials 
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OW fegárd, however, t to the work ‘of tlie: "Bench; this has fot been 
‘Shown to. be the base. ` It wis long the opprobriunr of Tadia that 
judicial employment; was largely: réserved for men ~ not thought 
Wttfor anything else.. -Of late years ‘a significant change. - 
-Fas shown itself. - One Provincial Governor’ makes ‘judges of - 
‘young officers’ “who are supposed to show & special fitness for 
that “kind of ‘work. ~Another- goes fürtlier and éndeavoürs to` 
düréase their fitness by special training. ^ In ‘three High Courts 
distinguished’ Native pleaders have.been promoted to seats on the: 
‘Pench; and one Asiatic Barristér. was. for some time’ à- District 
Fudge in Oudh, until he‘ obtained:’ still higher’ preférment undér 
an enlightened foreign Government. For those who, from iere — : 
pride of race, feel indignant atthe admission òf Natives to such 
‘high “posts, no sy "mpathy- is demanded. . The pride of race which 
“keeps a man’s :hands clean: ard his heart pure, 18 & noble pride atid 
- fall of ~promise for human needs. But' thé pride of the: Spartan 
“St home among his Helots; the pride'that says tio good thing ean 
'come out of Galileo, i is a shameful blindness which is inconsistent 
with modern’ thought and civilisation: ` , One of the most remark . 


re 


fits aa. open to sidiape anon d in Indis a test of m 
iü- work, rather than fitness at’ examinations, à rivalry not of‘ boys 
, But: of men. -Picked men from the ‘bar would, as” is now partly 
the’ case,” find their way to the lower benches, and all the more 
if théy^ knew that these were ' the, only stepping-stones to -those 
above. "And, as.a' matter of course, let the judicial “line” be 
- Wholly .separate from the very first. Keeping the members of the 
administrative service, and those ‘military men who isucceed- in 
-finditig their way into it, solely” to adininistrative’ employment: 
That Ts the idea. of the system in the Bombay Presidency, and 
nó' complaints. have come “before. the public ‘as to the way in’ which’ 
it works; In the Punjab, too, it lias béen found necessary to appoint 
to many districts special judicial officers; who relieve the adminis- _. 
trative officers of all, or nearly all of the judicial work. ` 
, Division" of labour is not felt to be a .necessity-in the simpler 
Stages of society. ‘Under the old English system ` the: "Witena 
Gemot was--as Blackstone reminds us—not only the legislative 
assembly but the- Supreme Court of justice. Then came the 
Aula Regis under the Normans, of which’ We see a faint” (ace, 
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jn thè modèrn Judicial. Committee. “of ihe. “Privy. Going . Bat-. 
‘the separation of Governmental: from judicialé. business,” ‘and. their 
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: allotment to different bodies, are * refinements,” às Blackstone ` 


says, “of alater and more civilised ” age.. Even’ tg the present | 
* day the writs of Courts-of-record continde- tò- run ‘in’ the Queen's... 
‘name. So in. the origin’ of thé Anglo-Indian system ‘the’ Chief ... 
: Courts of” the, Presidency -- -consisted iof. the Governor: and ` 
two Members, of Council. As -the evolution’ of Society * pros. ? 
E it^ becomes apparent, that the judicial. functions “dre : 


at least as distinct from those that are purely administrative. 


as they.,are from the machinery of ‘legislation... Andeed;.: "Ab: - 


' mày be said, that judges continue. to have a share in las 
- making long. after .they cease to be administiators:: ‘Coming: 


down lower in the .official hierarchy‘:we “find that in:many párts: 
of India the chief administrators ‘of: Districts,. thoügh-.still- called: 
ý “Magistrates,” have -practically divested. themselves: of meester 


T) wrens 


duty. - What has been thus instinctively done, requires: to. ber 


- completed. by; authoritative sanction: - .When- thé- district. officer. ig:- 


` even more clearly. than did the brave; old;servants- of the; Great. : 


recognised. as .4 simple ruler, his! position ‘will: become amores 
useful, as well as more decorous. - No-longer 'appearing^as à “party: 

jn Courts nominally controlled -by himself: the «will: fall fnto-hiss- `` 
rue placé as Sub-prefect ; the ultimate custodian of.life; property; .— 
- and. -public tranquillity, the final link in the: financiál abd fiscàl: 
chains, He-will. then fitly represent in his' limited :aYea: the- bene- 

volent power of the Grown in Parliament and will administer: 


. Company-—auspicio : Regis-et.Senatus Anglos — 0 o iT 
To süm up: the conditions òf- conquest nécessitated. the existence: = 
of ' conquerors.: «a seb: of men ‘something’. like? Córtez. and: TPizatro,. 4 
. though ‘with certain- better. qualities; ag suited. the rather better: ~- 
times. , When. conquest ,Was' concluded—which was not until-after: ~ 
1857-—the . conditions - changed. - Instead -of the -crüsader. “or the} 
.. büceaneer, the Secretary-and the Magistrate became requisite. Nón: 
` defensoribus.istis tempus: eget: the: self-taught, sélf-helping’: hero, .: 





. anid,.the vagabond- dunce, must stay in "England, ‘or seek their: 


_ fortune i in ihe rough. work of the; Bush, - What. India: may: now. 
fae: expect from. Britain : is ‘wellseducated, well trained. men; - 

' tó.steer hér.course until her own’ sons have: qualified. th emielves č . 
to.act as pilóts. . It must-be.the "office “of intelligent. and ri ightlyo 
improved opinion. to:mark -thé. rocks, shoals, “of vcurrenits that, 
“may. beset. her: course: - Oné can: then -do ‘no - more: than: c T 


is best; wishes’ for her safe and happy. navigation, Use ARR 
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“Ant, II—THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY OF BENGAL AND“ 
UPPER INDIA; ^ 


HE follówing is. substantially a continuation of two essays 
= ^0 which ‘ appeared successively In thé pages of this .re- 
view.. One, entitled * Caste in India from a native. point of view," 
appeared in the number for ‘October 1880, and the other, headed’ 
“Our Joint- family" organisation,” in October last year. In the 
present essay it will be my endeavour, first of all, to show, with re- 
ference to the Hindu lawand the village communities of Upper India, ` 
‘thé communal character of our proper iy i in general. Indeed, if I have 
taken the right view ofthe facts, property with us was at first, 

Te, so far as written records go, common: to the public, and 
so mucli so as to ignore the existence: of private property altoge- 
‘ther, © Sulisequently, however, a distinction. between private and 
“common property was developed, as it-would séem, through a strong 
attachment for the family tie. But even-now the idea of private 
property as belonging absolutely to: an individual - ‘does not seem 
to be quite clearéd up. ' i 
=: In.showing the above, I shall iae to piace before the reader 
decounts of a class of ‘Village communities which apparently con- 
flict with the provisions of the Hindu law, but seem to me to 
cbe a survival of an older order of things.’ I allude to dd is 
-ealled the Bhaiachara tenure in reports. and law books. I. shall 
next..show, with reference to ‘the foregoing, and a few more facts. 
eating upon what may be called the structure of Indian villages. 
and disposition of village lands, that there is.a homogeneity be- 
tween the village : communities of Upper India and those .of other 
countries in and’ out of Asia on the one hand, and, on the other,, 
between the former and the.villages-of Bengal. But it also seems 
"Na me, with reference to. the Hindu law of inheritance, and the’. 
traditions and. usages about what is called the Gotra, that: the- 
parallel between village life in and out of India, so far as traceable 
by- authentic evidence, would -be stronger still in-respect of.a.class ` 
of: communities. which ray have existed in India -in the past. ' I 
-inean Gotra communities. ' Aud.I may mention at the outset, that: 
Lijn-this connexion l.shall have to enter into a short controversy tO 
ghow-tbat the. traditions of a common lineage iù existing village: 
. communities haye to be discussed with. reference to those. “of what 
is. a.cidled: ‘the: Boles: ja Biba bee i - 
: RE Lo E 29 
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228 | "7 ud Village Cominunity of Bengal 
' Taking now. the whole range- of the aubjedt . thus - axpan dele 
“Gotra communities of. India, the village communities of. othe? - 
countriés besidés India, and those of- Upper India and -Benga =E 
shall-endedvour-to trace the origin of and the difference between two 
" important f functions of these societies — governmental aiid agricultas = 
B :—how they have become differentiated and have affected. the 
— landed rights, and how they have caused a: ‘distinction between two 
Sections _cf our ‘community : one holding à relatively: Superior 
, position, and tlie othér, like the serfs of. other countries, owing: Tabor? - 
. Service to the first. I shall then show that the Talookdars and Biswit. 
dars of Upper India, the. Zamindars of Bengal, the Rajahs-of botli 
-the. territorial“aristocracy elsewhere; and. probably also the: Diwijas 
and patricians of old, "Yepresent the’ first of these two sections or 
' Strata of society, and that the ráyats represent the'other. BufI‘am 
inclined to. think that-the Hindus have'avoided at least-some of the 
evil effects of the social- inequality ineidental to this evolution; bY PN 
~ having omitted to impose any- réstriction upon immigratión dito... 
-any village from elsewhere, But while this'important principle | of 
individual liberty has-been maintained, they have deemed it éxpedié 
ent to organise their societies npon’:Stricter rules of franchise’ than 
“are seen elsewhere, the general result being a séries of small autor -< 
nonióus _bodies living in. rather loose contact with oné another; bub ~ 
-gacli "sufficiently: com pact, and forming al together.: a fairly constitus. 
ted organisation. . 
“And, last .of all, T ‘shall show that Hinda “society” fainishes 
-fo ‘all the -world one most important: solution of the. quesz 
_ dion of thé functions and rélations of the Clinréh and the. Stite--1- 
“need hardly mention that Iam deeply conscious:of thé vastnéss and 
difficulty of my subject and of my own incompetence to handle it. 
lam aware also.that.it requires more than ordinary mastery to copes 
dense one’s thoughts. upon .a vast subject like this into the short ~ 
compass of a review article But since my powers canüot be 
expanded fur ther than to write such fragmentary essays, T iniist 
crave indulgent: forbearance from my readers, I am, ‘besides, but. 
. gróping in the dark, and must be content if I can: only sucdeed-“tn- “+ 
. showing the great ‘students of Indian history; that something: may’ 
” be-found out.about a region where I feel'as if I were being t coms 
:  pletely lost. d 
- Jnfiiscussing the ` iatnre- of the landed tenures of Upper. India -` 
as they. are now: found to exist, ‘M r. Thomason then Collector’ Of 
, Azimgurh, observes’: — 0.10 A % P anco any 


“Tg ia of: little. use to' view it (ti subject of landed tenure). theoretically, | 
and to referto the maxims and principles laid down in” books of law.” H e. 
considers. * it: questionable if they were ever. acted upon with any consis 


. taney: rr + and Mis disuse into wale they have aott for centuries ‘has 





" i a 


practically E thein.” (Settlement Report - of . Avimoutli, 1837; para 
99/5 Reports on the:Revenue Settlement of the North-Western Provinces 


E DUM ge : : and Upper’ India, C | 20 


of. the Bengal Presidency under Regulation IX. of 1833. By -authority 


T printed at tlie Medical Hall Press, Benares, 1862, Vol. L, p.12) 
Mr. Elliot, however, in speaking of. the carelessness with which 


“the genealogical tree is usually. drawn up by District officers’. . 


and enibodied i in settlement proceedings, observes :— 
Another - material point has been overlooked, namely, its in- 


compatibility with the law of Hindu inheritance. No regard ` 


has béen paid to-the difference. betiveen the rights of severalty | 


and. coparcenary, to lineal descent or survivorship.". Thus it would 
Seem, for all that Mr. Thomason: says, that the ‘maxims ard 
principles laid down in books of Hindu law are not.altogether 
theoretical or obsolete, Oddly enough, however, Mr Elliot Obe 
serves in the very next sentence— 


v, Even theson’s interest, in. many cases, has Desh Boia fron. the e father’ 8 


8nd while it can only be inchoate and contingent, has thus been made 
 absólute and unconditional,” (Meerut Report, 1835, para 71, Settlement Ro- 
ports of North- Western-Pr ovinces, Vol. L, p. 198) 

p My. Elliot does not seem; to be aware that whatever the case 
may be in the Dayabhag law, ‘the son’s portion according . to that of 
the Mitak’hara is not contingent and may be held separate froin the 


father’s and beeome absolute when there has been a partition already ` 


made. But, upon the whole, it would seem that the folly of rane ` 


sacking the Hindu law for the purpose of making a revenue settlement. 


did not lie so much. in the divergence visible all over the world be- ` 


tween law asitis written, and as it 18 actually observed, as in the bliss- 
fulease which accompanies the^wise notion, that . any thing not 
tō be found in the Koran, or for the matter, of that in. Justinian Or 
Hansard's debates, is unfit for study and deserves to be cast into ihe 
“fie; Mr. Thomason, in the report previously quoted from, enters 

into some. historical facts to illustrate how the. proprietary right 
‘was found in many cases to be exercised by village communities. “Tt 
‘he: had turned to the maxims and_ principles laid down i in books of 
law, he might have noticed the following passage :—— | 
4-* Does property arise from partition ? Or does partition of pre-existent 
přoper ty take placé ? 

Again :— 

£t Ts partition: the cause of property, or. nabt^ if it ba-not thes 'enuse of 


Property, but birth alone be so, then, since property is by birth, it follows 
that partition is of property. r "Mentem Mitale hara, Rajendra 


ate S > p. 4): 


- 


& 
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shore ‘Mital’hara, itis patent. enough that- partition’ is tlie, GNUSE 
or immediate antecedent of private property; and the pre-existent 
"Property “alluded: fo. was ‘meant ouly.. for the collective property 
` which beloügs to. the rhólé tribe oF nation.: The people’s thoughts bës 
ing then’ ‘confined! ‘aly tó their'owü little world; everything: that. existé ed - 
.' ‘beyond’ ^was:.natürally' overlooked.: the “commonwealth, to ‘them ^ 
was all that” is. and what was not the common wealth being stis 
Known; the mystery . of property: was easily overlooked.; =nay;, 
‘from. that very: cireumstance, ‘it appears’ afterwards, tò- Jave, 
- ‘betone? equally hard fot men like the autbor-of - the, Mitalebiva 
‘to: 'aecount: for the ‘non-recognition: ‘of Such an. óbvigus: füeto:i 
‘property. Moreover; we know from ‘books ‘of Jaw. that- partition 
"of ‘the kind allied : to, 'dóés not quitè; extinguish the: ‘collective 
| “character ofthe’ property.. Partition;-as "hotieed jn" Mitak?hàrà 
- fnust, therefore, have- served "fór- thé ‘first time. tes define: what: 

" Was ‘one’s “own, ‘and? what- Was - not; And the sense” of mine. 
‘and thine, the origin of property being thus traceable to`: par tition. 
“by “the zevidetice' afforded “by~‘bogks “of -Hi&du law,-it would have. - 
become easy, to distinguish. between (1) common pullie. próperty, ' 
Kos the kind niéntioned. above; (ZY common, private property; m 

edi in € coparcetiary ‘body, aud (8) private individual property. .' 
.-As ‘the’-redord stands, however, we have the following upon 
die high ‘authority of Mr. 'homason:-— I will "ot. hesitaté to 
] make long extracts, fot LI know that, in “addition to their sterling 
merit’ ‘ds the most reliable. ‘evidenee available, sthey: - will cémitiend 
- ‘themselves "às: being. more readable thin inyosfidlimisily. worded - 
= ‘remarks :— E LM MEE" SEO VARI 
x dd, T dave thùs endeavoured. i show. the probable ‘origin’ of. pHvate ` 
. proprietary 'Tight” in 'the land, "and: of thé. forms “under which: it-is found 
. -to be at’ present exercised, Y ‘will proceed, next to classify: ‘these ‘forms, - ms 
ero point: out the principal features whicli characterize them.: arne. n% x3 
7/945, "Phe proprietary right im the land ‘may ‘rest. ‘either; im a-single 
individual, or. in..a, community" of people. : ‘This community ‘may dividé 
“amongst themaelves the profits: of thé’ estate; either -Accordiiüg. to. “theic: 
ancestral shares ‘or’ according: to some’ arbitrary. rule having: references Sto 
the quantity of-land which ‘each member ocültivates. ^ .Of the: two; latter p 
"tenures- the ‘former , has been. sometinies styled he: Zemindary,- the latter ~ 
-/Putteedaree Or Bhyachara. “None ‘of these terms have local application, 
Phe term Zeémindar i is'generally applied in the district. to amy one having’ 
` & proprietary right in the land, whilst Putteedar is restricted to-sthosé,;niérh- 


„ gbere of the. village. community. who. are, not:under engagements, directly s 
"with ‘ihe Government, .The. term Bhyachaya is not known : -- (Settlement 


: „Reporta, Vol I; p220) 7... : RN I A 
. Speaking of the .first of the ‘three “chases of tétrare. mentioned 

-ghova-—that in-which the propriétaty:: right, ests: in a single. Ine - 

dividual—the Writer scontinues i=" - E 

"Meam; AM ‘these ATO- evidently.. liable to. partition nder the - 'existilig 

. laws, in. the course of the succeeding generations, The vesting of- the 


+ 
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-entire right in, an individual 4 is rather incidental than natur al to. the, tenure; 
foid, p. OR SS a. he A ini s 
33 . Here, then? we .seé that property, e even when vented in a single 
Aediridüal, doés not eoutinue long to possess the charaeter. of 
xat. ls: undeistood by. private ` property: in Europe. The: pro- 
^^ vperly is only: liable.to partition, but is. not actually subjected to ` 
-the proeess in- every case. . ‘And no provision or custom exists: 
ag.in: European countries for the shares whéu growl too minuie-or 
“small in area to-bé sold off and reconsolidated, Phe-absolute tight. ~- 
ofthe individual over his property is, as a rule, ofa temporar y, and 
stherefore- exceptional, -eharacter.. The matter, however, is praetically 
“simplified by part or whole of the lands being let out to. tenants- 
<or,asdmis, as they are called; for then the liability to division - 
raffects. only. the rents: “paid bythe tenants, while the troublés of. 
san actual partition are confined to what is éalled théSif land, some- 
What akin to the home-farms. of English landowners that we have 
. end of. >o j. l 
zv, In^Bengal this sitor as : it, 18, called here nij -jot-—land i is quite 
tnsignifeant, Upon this poiüizwe shall have to dwell a little 
longer further on. But it may be noted ‘here that -the double 
rights in. land, of the landlord and the tenant are in this country , 
to: à certain extent due to the complications arising ‘from oür  . 
caystem - of collective property, and- that the fact: should not be: WAS 
Agiiored à in.considering the economic conditions of rent”, 

::We. next passion to Mr. Thomason’s account of what is called 
‘hie zamindari-iétüre in Upper India,.as: given in his report of 
the Azimgurh District already quoted from :— 

2 4€68,. -If the, proprietary right rests in many members: of a village 
Seonitiunity ; they may divide the profits, according to their ancestral shares, 
x. “oraccording to-some arbitrary rule regulated by the quantity of land ` in 
i athe cultivation of each proprietor, ór iu other words, his sir land. 

$4," When the profits are divided amongst. the several 'eoparcenera 
pec to their ancestral, shares, they may or they m may not bè: cultivators 
xof the land. ie, thé holders of sir: "The simplest form which the case 
Cal :assunie is, when they all live together as a joint undivided family, one 
“person managiug the estate-for the:rest, or àppoiuting a common manager, 

. cand. dividiug the profits at the close of the year, Sometimes they divide 
«the estate; their responsibility continuing joint. "Sometimes the cultivators 

“only are divided by the patwaree, each collecting from those assigned to 

“him; ‘and this assignment may take place aunually, or, when ouee made, 
;may: continue, in’ force till a re-partition is demanded.. There are instances . 
?where each person collects from each cultivator the S deu of the rent, 
wae ‘his his share, but this is very uncommon. 

“55. When the proprietors cultivate ‘themselves, the case- is rather 

K iore involved. If the sir of each parcener bears the same propor- 
“tion to-the total-quantity or sir land, that his share-does to the;whule, the ` 
sir- may be thrown out of account, and the collections from the assamies 
-divided amongst themi according to their shares: This, however, is seldom 
athe: case ; it is more usual to levy a raté on’ the sit land, either: the same thas 


- 


K cultivation diminishes the rent-roll E E 
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"3$ would bear if. cultivated by assamiós, of some: other fixed’ P irbitráry^ . 
..: rate, ;generally a low and favorable. one. . The village accounts -beiug. thue 
`: made up, the profits are divided aceording' to the shares, In this, ense, if^. 


.the rate lévied. oh the sir land is- the i same ås où the assamies’ laud,’ "gacli 


. ;pareener can take.up as much land as he likes as’ his sir, otherwise ‘there 


are -constant bickerings- on the supject;- for, of. course, the i increase of: Six 






.4£56, When, however, the proprietors live- separate, but divide Athe Em 


-sprofits among theta, itis by far the most conimon to: divide the. estate, aud, 
|, * each person fo manage his own sharé as he likes, Iu course’ of time , how- . 


-ever,.. inequalities. arise ‘either in the quality-of the land in one: sharë- by. 


, Superior management, or by. thegradual.eicróachments of. one share onthe ` 
'. common waste land. This gives rise to violent disputes, “some claiming: : Yee. 


partition, others resisting it. .: '! hese. disputes ' are commonly called. ini. “thé 


“District, ^ Kum a beshi,” të., "where tne contending parties affirra -that" the 
.i8harés' are: lesa ,Ór-more':one "than another. :."'hé man who thinks: he: liag-18s8 


than his right; “claims to-pay-not according tö his ancestral share, but -accdrd? 
ing to -his possession. This:is not’ admitted by the other,. and. default 
ensues. Estates have this been, often brought to the hammer; at' the: iime 
‘when sales by auction were the favourite’ méans of r ealizing ‘the ptblic- — 


demand, Now they constantly lead to- attachment of the estate. . Th8-—- 


only,effectual method of terminating such disputes -is by.re- partition: 'of the 


“whole, presuming, of course, that participation áccording to. ancestral share 


be an admitted féature’ of. the tenure, ‘Clause II, section xil; Regula- 


. tion VES, 1822, evidently contemplates, ‘Cases of this sorb; and ‘confers 
the ‘necéssiiry » power "om the. setting © officers,” (Settlement Reporte; 


Koa I, pp. 22-24.) 7 .- "^ g , n re OUE 
‘It ‘may- not be generally. known. thata re- -partition sornewhat 
“of the same kind, is effected-even' in- the permanently’ settled 

"lande of Béngal. Some people üre-given. to^ thinking . that -. 


» Society . was. completely overturned here by. Lord: Cornwallis? 


V 


-because the communal relations, reported in.the papers. I have 
been" quoting from, ` were” ‘not legally recognised. ‘The ' “truth; 
however, is that much of these relations ` is a necessary part- “of. À 
‘the Hindu’ law, aud. could - not possibly be discardéd, ‘for alk. 
‘the alleged, imitation of. English landlordism, Só long aS. the» 
joint- -family system was. maintained, aš, ib is maintained’ even 
iow. In Bengal, sir lands are, as-] have said, of no great conse; 
quence, büt. even. the lands let out to tetiants: are partitioned. for. 
limited periods, the technical term éiiployed for the purpose: üw 
.Ahe. part of the country | with . ‘which I am familiar) ; -being 
| Huda bandi. ^ c DUET 

A hada means à parcel of. zamindari. lands allotted: toa a 60. 
‘harer for collection of his portion of the rents, until a^ fresh. - 


: repartition is. madé, In ;some cases the” partition is. not: open. 


to revision, and the huda is then called a pakhu huda: The. docu- ; 
ment for kude, division does not, so far às I am áware,give, ¥ 
metes and bounds, but sets forth .the rayats and the amoünt- JE c 
-rent payable by eacli, AS assigned ‘to. the liolder of ot hudu, for! 
the time being: ; MAE x a M o 
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vM "Phomabh: next passes ‘en: to'a kind of tenure whieh $0 
fürs understand the matter, has,in all probability, chiefly, 
if. not entirely, led him to.&üppose that the Hindu law is obsolete 
and useless i in furnishing any clue to the actual rights of the- 
‘people, lam; however; deeply conscious of the objection that the 

7 theory I allude to, is an attempt to produdé from inference'a 
history which does not ‘certainly’ exist. E 
.-in my previous paper ion Our joint-family org anisation, I 
took. occasion to observe :—*' The provision for partition has for-its 
condition precedent a-definition of shares as involved in’ the law id | 
'üccéssion," or rather inheritance, “The "question. therefore s... 
18. whether ihe joitit-family organisation ever could or did pon 
without a definition of shares” Elsewhere it was-observed : 
“When: a whole village community -worked- in common at 
tillage, there could be no-great need for lotting out, the lands- 
to. smaller groups like the family : the son's coparcenary right would 
__in‘that case......follow as a matter of course”, Now the whole of 
my argument here, hangs upon the position tliat thé kind of village 
society which held, . as owners, the’ land-tenures- we have heen - 
Hithérto considering, is thé same as the village communities we . 
have réad of as “existing elsewhere: . Mr. .Thomason,: when . 
LientenautzGovernor of the’ North-Western Provinces, prómul- T 
gated certain Directions for Revenue officers, in which- ‘we find, 7^ 
with reference to the land-tenures in question :— N 
i € 85. . The coparcenary tenures aré the most common and embraée 
cases where the estates are held: by those singularly constituted village 


communities . which have been so ofteh described, and. have been not 


dll: unaptly^ said to form: fi little EN within themselves"—(Ed. of 
1858, p. 50.) EA 


TA foot-note’ to’ the above ' ‘cites a minute by Sir C, Metcalfe, 
from which Mr, Elphinstone extracts a long: paragraph, com- 
Wiencing as follows :— 


_. The ‘villagé communities are little republies, having nearly every thing 


théy can want within themselves and almost independent . of any foreign 


invasions, They seem to last where. nothing ‘else lasts, &o."— (Cowell's 
Elphinstone 1874, p. 68.) 


l £ Now an examination of village communities in other countries: 
will show that one: of the essential features of “the Institution 
is ‘the periodical repartition of the land held by. the conimunity 


as‘ their collective property. M, Laveleye writes with reference 
to primitive property in general ;— |, 


om ‘The arable, the: pasturage, and the dor est a are farmed in common. sabe 
séquently the cultivated laud is divided into parcels which are distributed 
by lot among the several families, a mere temporary: right of occupation 

. being- thus allowed to the individual. he sodl still-remains the collective. 

] propert 3 of the-clan, to whom it returns from time -to time, that.a new. 


t 
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zh partition may be effected. This -is the system still i in fotos i in thé ‘Riba í x 
eomnmnné 3 and was, iu the time of Tacitus; ‘that of .the German. “tribe 


gee ^ E 


- (Primitive property, p. 4) : Ds a 


alee etd 


. Again, with respect. to. the Russian commune, we are: told i — T: n 


, € Each male inhabitant of full'age is. entitled. to-án equal share- of the land” 
E which the-Mir is ihe proprietor. Iu primitive times there, wis no partition of > 
- &he.soil, the land was cultivated in common, and the: produce, divided among 
all in proportion to the number of laborers in each family. Athe présent ` 
time. ..sonie Communes, . ...aré fotind where this system is still? i in donee. . 
Kt a later: period. a’ partition of the soil was effected eyery year,or evéry three: - 
..years* * * ' The period -of partition varies. :. in different district 7 #2 cj 
‘Since 1719 there have been ten general Fe-divisioBg, the last of which occuried-:.— 
Au 1857." (Ibid, p. 15) - ve 

` It would take me too long to set forth. every little’ analogy’ that f 
“Baie: been able to, note between the village system of India, 
and. that of. ‘Russia. But’ it: will be easy enough to conceive that: 
“where collective ownership 1$, the rule, periodical répartition" 
must be a necessary . incident thereof. . Now this repartition;: as’: . 
‘Mr. Wallace's: book and thát.of Mr. Laveleye show, was regulated? = 
- "aegording to the eiréumstances of each-case by the joint décision . 

“of ihe commitnity. They had no rule-of inheritance “to- go: by,> 
` for no such .rule’ was. required as long^as all the coparceners..- 
exércised their rights in common, and without the intervention 
of any indépendent authority. In course of time, “however, the 
period for which & partition was allowed to stand was gradually? ü 
prolonged, and ultiniately the term becathe: indefinite and subject’ 
Only to the demand of the community for à repartition. It máy thus- 
. be fairly conceived that in many. cases, T partition of a rather” 
too: old..date- became final "and ^ absolute by the subsequént- 
enforcement’ of a law ‘of inheritance, such as the Hindu 
law sets: forth: and, as: has: been alluded to in my.previous 
“essay, It -is- here ‘that. we. perceive the Hindus to have:madex 7 
a new. ‘departure’ in the communal system - which, according to?’ 
 Mr.Laveleye, seems'to have once prevailed all over Asia. and! 
Europe. And it isa singular proof of the. aversion of: ours 
countrymen. for all . revolution . that. even: out law of  inherizs 
z tance.was never enforced so as to obliterate the . traces of - a ^prior- 
order of things.” ‘The Settlement. Offiéer records —. E DA 
.'*57, But where the proprietary. right rests. in a- community, the | 
' profits of the estate are often ebjoyed, hot'aceording to the ancestral shares, 
“but according to some arbitrary. apportionment. ou the seer land of .éach. 
proprietor: This apportionment of profit shows. itself in. the form of a. 
réduced tate of assessment-dn the-séer. land. In such cases ` the "Goverüt j 
ment fevenue is: said..to. be’ paid. ór indde up by a. buch,h.om thè- Seer, ——. 
"These tenures of course suppose that. each provrietor ig himself "$e. culti-s. Nu 
Dvatóry though it may. so liappeu,- -and sometimes does, that the proprietor, 
` igcnot a cultivator,;..but. has acquired the: share:by, purchase, publié ort. 
‘private, from-a caltivating proprietor... ‘Where the. pron of the estate are. 
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divided kocording | ,to. ancestral slates, the. sedi’ of a, zemindar. is, that 
ibi he has under his own cultivation, 4e, which he has cultivated at 
` shis‘own. cost, ‘and by his own capital. In tenures, Hhowevér, of the kind 


- which ‘we are-now „considering, the word seer acqúires, as'it were, an ` 


artificial meaning. Iti is that portion. of the land. iu the possession of a/sharer 
Oh ^whieh.-he' pays the bach,h and ‘which, when cóémparéd with the.total 
amount of: Seer in, the village, represents his interests in the estate; It 
depends upon the custom’ of the estate whether this be all‘ or any part. 
in' his actual. cultivation, or- whether hethave any other cultivation in the 
Xillage | than -this.'. Instances ' aré .not very common where the sharer 
“cultivates no part of his seér,.and they “generally arise, as above stated, 
out of . forced or voluntaty transfers -from , cultivating proprietors. It is 
: “common, however, for the proprietor to under-let a part of his seer, obtain- 
ing, from the tenant the full ryottee rates, and . paying: himself ‘only ` 
according to the bach, h. Instances are not common where the proprietors . 
cültivate more: than their seer. .One singular case deserves special notice.:— 
In. "Mouzah. Oomahpoor, Pergunnah Mhownat- Bhunjun, thirty-six. beégahs - 
were seb apart in the village, and each- sharer's right. was determined by. the. 
portion of. this thirty-six. beeghas. which he: cultivated. It was his seer, 
but besides this he might cultivate as much more of the village as ‘he. liked 
“at the common ryottee rates, and so all: the sharers did to a-considerable 
extent. Other instances probably- might be found'where sharers cultivated - 
the ‘land of other shares, or the:cummon. lands of the, vilages, at the 
usual EUR rates, but they do not come permanently (ste) into notice,” — l 
(N. «W. P . Settlement Report, p. 24, vol. I.) 

‘To my- mind it-seems that in matters. of thè kind. described 
above, ilie Settlement Officer has pushed his En giish habit óf accu- 
raté thiuking a. little too far. The bachh: admittedly varied’ in 
different villages ; but.is it impossible, that it may also have varied. 
from time to- time in the same family or community? After all, 
where a regulár hunt is made for the exact fractional share to 
which’ ‘a member: of a community is assumed to be entitled ag 

K his. private property, it.wọuld be easy enough: to make your data | 
\as:to thé arbitrary. rule of ‘division out of any facts ordinarily, 
available; such for instance; as that sincé the last repartition he 
lad been holding so many measures of land out of the aggregate 
area of the village, or that on the.last occasion such and such - 
amotint. of income or. „expenditure was divided, in sùch'and 
such. parts. Facts like these may as well prove that the ratio 
calculated has always been recognised; as that it has varied from 
time to time. ^ .. 

The misconception on the part of the K officers seems 
to- have arisen’ from assuming that the. divergence. from the 
requirements of the Hindu law of inheritance, or in other words, 
the nón-recognition of ancestral shares in cases of ‘the kind under 
consideration, . was, due. to changes .subseqüent to the pro- 
mulgation of that law. A- ‘comparison, however, with the ‘affairs 
of” village communities’-elsewhere, and with the essential con- . 
dition' of true cómmünism-distributióu according- to the needs 
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-of tlie monibyei's—will suggest > "dristead, that lt ‘was: - the’: Hinda 
‘Yaw öf -inky eritance which - broke through: Wie primitive’ anid . “older 


‘communism,’ FON i 
. The following . extracts from p Settlement, Officer, Mi. 


iliot, are ^ited' in ‘support “of: Mr, Tliomason's: authority. . ra 
"classification ‘of the latter has been: of | “late disputed; m tli 
~ facts willspeak.forthemselves;— 


20 AO, Jn what I: had: ‘considered ETAR the hereditaig,, Falece 
of individuals will be often, but not always, disregarded ; aud possession‘alore 

‘be cónsidered as‘ constituting right. I dave said." not always". because-in . 
"gom villages ` the puttees have: been marked off according to the: hereditary 
share, but in-others the one bears.no proportion to the other,’ It. is: diffi- 
ült to^ show: : why-in particular villages hereditary right has been set-Asid& 

-It-may have arisen froin’ the partitiob having taken place : during the: 

. abséncé of some of the sharers, or: the interest and power of.sóme may | lave -` 
‘enabled them to.assume a larger.portion: than, they: would ‘have’ been „ens? ~ 
titled-to: according to the genealogical tree; however this ‘may havė oc? 

. 'éürred, it isnow-of little importance “to. consider, but upon. examination! 7 

| it "will generally. be found as. the distinctive -feature “of thé tenure, that: 7. 
proprietary right is- limited to actual | possession of the land. [aoe 


4 


Settlement, thé same book; : vol, L; p. 389)" DU E ea Ex ae 
"Mi, Elliot is evident less ue to. theorising than . Mi 
Thomson. "ef a th 2 "ems 


EE S 1 48 put 


He then: goes on “thus 


` “42; * During the misrule, and: disorpintution of Ber (overninents; 4 
~ - It was necessary. for the br othérhood to combine for the purpose “of” resisting 
“the uulawful éneroachients of- their neighbours, and the attacks:of' prez- 
; datory-hordes;.it^was not thé interest-of a pariy to have -his separate’ 
' share. divided off, which could be of no use to him :so long, as~ he 
could not protect, it from violence. Union was the only object, and ong 
. man was'frequently put forward to engage for many villages. 
. 43. Afterwards, wheü the, system. of ‘our government , afforded pro-. A 
téction. to the inferior proprietors, they were anxious to come forward to have: 7 
' their shares. separated, and.to be: freed from. thé. authority of- the head 
man of the: village. But the most . éxtensive. changes. have been effected. - 
in the tenures through the operations of the’ Surveys-and - ‘settlements. under. 
Régulation, “VII of 1892, This, effect has not, ‘generally’ I. believe; beer. x 
-observed, but'in most instances it is ‘easily traced. It has converted Zemius. 
daree, into-Putteedaree, Putteedaree into | Bhyaeharée, - -and ündivided' bach; ht 
tenures into one or, other of the. latter; and though in many respects. this. 
. @ivision of rights and interests is desirable, yet it has certainly dissolved the-. 
f harmony. of the conimunites, .and created a diversity of conflicting interests 7 $^ 
while self-sufficient indepeudenée; and | an exemption from salutary contro], 
“have been substituted for mutual reliance and -subordination. How far’ 
it miay.be desirable to countenance this total separation of interests deserves 
'consideration;. for- ‘more evil - than good i is likely to spring from ‘its accóm-. 
plishment. “© 
44, Some tribes have’ a greater inclination for the division ‘of their. Tasa? a 
- than others, and‘ this -effect: is. easily. .to- be ascribed to their peculiar į pros; 
' pensities. “The Jats, for instance; on account;of their fondness ‘for agricül-- 
rural pursuits, generally: :prefer the- ‘Bhyachara. The Tugas, either. Bhyachara . 
or divided Zemiudaree, © Tas Raj pools, Putkas, and Byads, ‘being too “insole 
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vent £ sic) or proud. to. alent much -themselvés, generally prefer the. Biswa 

' division ;.and the Goojurs; being much addicted to thieving, and more indiffer-. 
eut than any other ‘class, scarcely ever have à Püttéedaree division; and 
very seldom subdi:ide a Zemindaree. They are usually allówéd to resume . 
their own. share after a long absence or sojurn in a foreign land, which’ right - 

_-would be contested. by--the other classes; amongst whom the relinquishment. 
of a share, for any length of time, is reckoned’ a . virtual .defeasance. ~ (Do. l 

“Do,, pp. 159-90.) 

i 58. Where the whole of the land is Seer, i in these cases the custom which 
regulates the payments is called bhaiunsee; in -other places it is called Beegah- 
dom: jin both the practice is the same. The payments of the early kists are made 
according. to à long established rate on the Seer land, and towards the close of 
the:year. ‘the whole community: assemble to. audit the Accounts. The village. 

‘expenses are added to the government Jumma, and from the total is deducted 
the:payment of the Ryots, if there are. any. The remainder is ‘distribujed 
nocording io' the bach, h upon the owners of the-Seer land. 

: 59. This audit of zceounts (ar -boojharat, as it is called) is a most important 
prooi to the whole-of the community. The right of admission to the audit is 
the criterion of. proprietory right. It may so happen that a proprietor has 
lost his Seer, either from. poverty, or its accidental appropriation or des-" 

“truction. -Stililié has a voice in the audit, and can claim a serutiny of 
the. Patwaree’s papers. It-may so, happen that the force or fraud. of a 
part of the community, or of an individual i in it, has for a course.of years 
kept some, of the community from the audit. Such exclusion is fatal to the 
possession of the party. He is considered as dispossessed. "—Lhomason's Ae oc 
port, Do., page 25, 
~ The following extract, from à Settlement Report t of a.eompara- ` 


tively: .. recent date, -will show. how the spiri& of communism 
Works even now, and along with the separation of individual rights. 


E: inaugurated by: previous settlement operations :— 

2 Among. ‘the Pulileedarée ` estates area ‘few where the tenure. is tis 
Bh yachara,. where profits depend on Posnessibn, and not on ancestral 
déscent. 

. These are all very simple tenures, except in a few villages lying chiefly 
_ inthe Ramgunga Khadr, In these a portion of the area is on the upland, ` 
and the rest in the. low lying Kkadir, and liable to constant alterations 
of” area, ‘both in extent and quality. Under these circumstances either- 
all. these Khadir lands are Shamlat, and the proceeds in rents are first ` 
appropriated to. the payment of Jumma, ‘the balance, if any, being. made. 
up by a rate on the land held, in severalty ; or- the- "profits;. 
if-any, are divided on’ the ‘old ancestral Bisiva shares, or else the Khadir 
land ‘is divided annually among the sharers according to'aucestral shares.: 
 'Phére is thus a kind of double tenure Bhyachara iñ the severalty, and. 
Zéiindaree in. the Shamlat, giving rise to constant disputes. In these. 
estates all-land gained by alluvion is held to be added to the Shamlat, not- 
to'the Severalty of any - ‘proprietor. to" whose ` lands. the new accretion may - 
adjoin, 

"e lumberdars usually endeavour to lay their fauda on the profits of 
Shamlat, if there be any, and to get all new accretions to themselves by 
“cultivating it as soon as possible, and refusing to pay any rent on such- 
cultivation. In this they are often successful through ` the connivance of - 
_ the: -putwaree. —( Moen’s Settlement: Report of. the Bareilly distr tet, 1874, p. 181.) ° 

. it is hard to Say whether the connivance‘ of the patwari, alluded’. 


to: above, is not pait of the same instinct which-is said to impel 


- 


., hanie of bis own Mouzah- -It- thus happens tbat many monzabs in: ^ — 
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the more active-of the lumberdars.. A commünistié: distr ibution’ ' 
of propérty’ is quite “naturally” uppermost in the minds’ of thosé^ ` 
whó'haye tó meet ‘the most pressing wants of- life, and whóse. 
every day life is founded upon the communistie principle, TË 

. then, the patwari connives’ at what, under law, is robbery, , lie. 
doubtless làys' a soothing unction to his soul by somehow justiz, ilio 
fying this communistic exploitation-i in miniature, 

— ~ The evidence cited above will, I think, have clearly shown, that, 
‘the same law of inheritance. applies as. well to the land tenures of 
Bengal as to. the “little. republics” of India im. general. : And- 

T trust that the following extracts will show still more clearly; '' 
that the villages of Bengal and Upper India, arẹ perfectly homo- 

: geneous in all essential features, - The importance of. this point | 
arises from this, that I have to bring forward my persónal knowe-, 
ledgé' of -village government; or Daladali; in Bengal, in ' order to 
establish à connexion between such wide extremes of social life as E 
caste and Hindoo joint family... Though apparently ‘disconnected; 4 
the societies of Bengal and Upper India are at bottom, homogene-. 


ous. : The parallel.in- respect of re-partition | has been. alieüdy 
*:iióticed, ánd.Í pass on to another.. ' ^ - i 
79. "The simplest form of an estate is where an individual, or éommu- 
:^nity. .of individuals, own the whole of a plot ‘of groütid lying within Gertain - 
Jimits, and bearing. a fixéd name, as a Mouzah.. This: may; from, time 
. Jmmemorial, have borne a single name, and be gerérally recognised as, ‘sich, > 
or it; may contain within its area, two or more Mouzahs, Uslee, - or. Dakhilee: 
o both, whose separate boundaries have long been, lost sight of; and which. 
‘have become intermingled so as. to form " one. village, probably ‘hearing. fhe- 
. double" name: - - : AU LN 


~" 80, The estaté, “however, may comprise two or more soli "Mónsilil 
Eis these may bé 'sitdated. together or at-a distance from each other. . -”- Y 
~The ancéstors of many of the Rajpoot’ communities -were ' possesse ed . A 
"s ds tracts of land containing many villages. As their déscendants 
multiplied,, this tract of land was subdivided, and Formed into separate 
mehals. This sub-division sometimés was effected, so.as to assign,. whole ` 
Mouzalis to different branches of the family.. im was Séldom, however, 
éspecially when the: sub-division: wás amopgst many sharers,. that. -the 
;property could be. so: dividedi In this case, perhaps, some entire. Mouzahs . 
were:given to each "branch of the family, and the mequalities: thence arising” - 
‘were made good in the division of some” Mouzahs held jointly by all,-or. 
else, each Mouzah was divided so that every.branch, of a family. should. . 
have a portion. The whole:Moüzahs, or. portions. of Mouzahs belotiging 
* töv éach brauch, were collected together, and’ made into ore :Mehal-or 
estate. But in the: Mouzalis held jointly, the division probably was not 
. in. distinct portions, ‘but field by field, or as‘it'is commonly. called. Khet ` 
- Bhut: ` Now these fields sometimes bécome the subject: of sale from:-one:, 
person to another, and the purchaser might call the purehased:field-by-tlíe 









"Tuppàh. Chowree, Pergünnah -Deogaon, contain within them fiélds-known: 
' by the name'of other mouzahs, ‘perhaps two or three miles distant,-aiid “have 
attached: to them ; ‘fields: in other, mouzahs at an equally great: distance. din 
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- Tappah’ Koolpah,; Pergunnah: Daro the ease ‘was still more.involved 
by- the circumstance, that sets of fields in séveral, mouzahs belonging to 
different branches of the family, bore distinct names. This distinction 
existed: sometimes in the" Government records, ‘aiid not in. common usage, 
sometimes in both. : à A TEN: 
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: $3. ” It -may be useful to attempt & definition of these two ders, E 
` mouzah, or village, aird a mehàl or estate, ` . 

- 84. A mouzah. or village, is oné or more parcels of. land called: ‘by. ü 
cértàin name, of fixed limits and known locality, neither of which are 
liable to change., At the time óf settlément, each niouzab Has a hate and | 
umber assigned to it in the Government lists, and must so remain till 
the -ensuing settlement, or till, for any. spécial. reason, it ‘should appear : 
fit, under express órders from the foorerumenis to break up or alter the 
an ‘angement of thé mouzshs. . 

C85: A mehai' or estate, consists of one or more moüzahs, or a. part 
.or^ parts. of onë or more mouzahs, covered by oue engagement with tlie Gov- 
erument or Durkhaust, and belonging to one individnal or body of persous 
who are jointly responsible for the Jumma assessed upon the whole: These 
__-are liable to constant variations, according as transfers of property may 
ure place. —(Séitlenient "Réport, N. We P. Vol. 1. pp. 31-88.) ` : 


~ ‘Anyone whó understands the interlaeing of' lands in Bengal.or 
. as it is called chhitejami, benda phonra jami, or-pital gola jami, 
will; I apprehend, at once make out that-the structure of the vil-’ 
Jade, : or rather the disposition of the village lands, is the same HE 
Bengal as in. Upper India. - i 
Phe following somewhat .curioug evidence. is offered, by’ w way 
Jw digression, and partly to strengthen the position advanced of -a 
‘homogeneity between the village systems of India and those of the 
rest of the world. It comes naturally while distussing the struc- . 
ture of: villages, and has some: importance 'in accounting for the’ 
Bhyachara tenüre, as a survival of times: before. the ádvent of the 
v Hindoo law of inheritancé, 
"First of all, however, we must form a lear conception of the mat- 
ter from the following account of the Russian Mir: ` 
AN the arable land of the: commune is divided into three 'cohcentrie 
*zohes, ‘which extend round the village; and these three zones: are’ again 
divided into three fields according to the'triennial arrangement of crops. ' 
"More regard is paid to proximity thah to- fer tility, as this varies very little 
tin the same district in -Russia. Ühe zones nearest thé village are- alone 
^mianüred every thrée,'six, or nine years, in the sandy region ; "while iu the’ 
"fezion of the black soil, the use of ‘manures unknown, ‘Fach zone. is: divided. 
vinto narrow strips from 5 to 10- mètres broad aie from 200 to 800 mètres 
Jong; several parcels are combined, care being taken that there should be at 
+-léast-one-in each zone and in each division of ihe rotation. Portions are this ' 
..Sformed, which are distributed: mes “ial among the co-partners. ~Laveleye's 
Primitive Property p. 12.. ;, > 
„After this I shall leave it:to my renders to judge whether the fol- 
Ene account was at all governed by any. preconceived notions ‘of . 
é analogy between the Russian -and. the | “Indian village. I- “cannot, . 
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.Say if ihe^original reports contained any allusion,’-for T quote 
- at second hand from a book entitled“ Memorandum on the Revision | 
-` of Land Revenue Settlementsin the North-Western Provinces, A.D; . 


| 1860-3872; by Auckland Colvin, Esq., Secretary, Board of‘ Revenue, 


. North-Western®Provinces,”’: Tican only: regret, but cannot. iri ade 


. technical details, for: in ‘a discussion of this kind; I must set’ 


SS forth -< 
ihe fullest evidence before the’ public. ' ' yo 


"14: “ Artificial Soils."—The cultivating body in this district (Allygarh) 
use an artificial classification, affected slightly, by natural pecüliarities. in 


‘certain kinds only;. The principle adopted is’ not, I believe, pecüliár to ^ 


Allygurh, but is. common over most parts of, the Doab. Itis ‘variation, of 


` 


Quality with reference to prótimitg to village site? Three broad- divisions ata - 
4 o om * Tm "e + t Ue = - ) ce "- tn eM. de 


:acknówledged :—— 


dlc Dárah land, closé to the site always.manured and generally ~trigated, : 


1 


and. * dofuslee,‘. or capable of producing two crops in the year. 5. Saree. Mn 
2.—HMunjah, the. fields a-httle farther from the, site, adjoining the brah, 
always manured, ‘but to a less extent than. thé Bardh ; generally. irrigated 


and dofusiee, |^ —  .. ^e ue TT ee ee er 7 
` S. — Bárali, or * Jungul, the.out-lying’ fields, including all Jànd other thán == 
bárahormunjah, ,.. 7. a ee ee re oe. d 
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18." Division anto Artificial. soils.—(Yurrukkabad;) I come: next to the. 
more importarit-division into artificial soils; In my Kanouj Report, I stated: 
that, although the lands of each village were popularly divided into gowkan). 
munjha, and burhet; yet that T did not see enough difference between munjha: . 


and .burhet to justify my employing that division. -In this, however, 1 was- `, 


wrong. "There's in most villages a tract outside the gowhkan, ' which ‘receives: 


all ‘the manure- which the gowhan cati-spare, which gets more attention in: 
‘cultivation, and-grows better.crops than the rest. of the outlying.lands.  Thiss. 


-tracb is-the munjAa. Lt does not often happen--that the -three. ‘tracts., 


form concentric rings round the village soil, According tothe theory, if, 
all the lands were’ but’ one ‘site, it. would be so 3’ but as a matter of fact’ 
the‘land always is found to differ. - Lhere‘ia.a little nullah which lays” bare 


- the ground in one:direction, or the soil is salt, or a pond overflows and makes: 


it sour; or again, there is a hamlet not far off with some manure of ‘its Ow, 


and the mua stretches in this diréction. ; Again, mogt-Bhoor villages re». - 


quire so much manure for their gowhan, that they havé none at all for ‘the, 
rest: of the fields, so that there is no real munjha.in them. “The existence of ' 
munjha must not bé assumed, bit must bé investigated" into by ‘careful? in=* . 
speetion,. «+. 7. 27 oS NT LENS te 
“ Sub-division of. Gowhan.— Every. village, therefore, is a priort.divisible _., 


. into, those three classes of artificial soils, gowhan, munjha, and burhét s higlily 


f 


manured, slightly manured, and uomanured,. Beyond this I have found itc 


necessary io establish two classes of gowhan, according to the kind of eùltis™ 
vation prevalent.there., - a aa ID T 
" Lu vs -T -, i S^ x = * 7 * c "bd l * aT org A 
Sub-divisions of - Munjho, and: Burhet.—Beyond the gowhan, the outlying | 
lands are divided into munjha and burhet, ien into first and second class soils," 


“whether doomut or bhoor:- a Fg gan a 
i £ so oT) " . ^ i l i ik i i PES * l j M hd "a i r * - e i "v; 7 
. * 16. Mode of Demarcating the -Havs.-—My first step on coming to a:villagà' ` 


-Ís to-aslt- the cultivators, who among them knows all about the village and: itg; 


UN 
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peculiarities and; .will act as:their spokesmen, wer Marec "ao ud p. y, 
r : 
Eu 


Mat Es and Upper: Í; ndia: EG EP. l 
ly putforward, iid I then iik deni whit are.the ‘hars. into Sis ‘they B 
&lividé: their, village, and what rates those ‘ hats’ are supposed to pay. ' This, 

~ “they, generally tell me with tolerable clearness and ‘accuracy ; and with the: 
‘map’ in) miy hand: form a genetal impression how the ‘hars’ Ne. "There is 

 Always.à gowhan to ‘thé chief site. and: geberally to each’ hamlet or ‘magia. 
he term munjha is not used, ‘and I have only adopted it for: convenience. 
;But- the *hars; with hardly any exception; fall away'in their rates-as they 
recede from thé site. Then I get these spokesmen to. walk in ‘front of nie, düd 
explain. that I must mark off on the map. the boundaries of all these * hars, 
and they are to go on in front ànd' tell me When the boundary i is reached, or 
‘aby: ‘important change in the rate occurs. 
- Natural -Boundartes. of the! Hars —Iti is very. remarkable io: zee how dis- 
tinct and obvious the ‘har’ boundaries often , are... They frequently consist 

. of ‘natural boundaries, especially roads; frequently of a continuous ditch and - 
mound. It is extremely comnion for a gowhan to be bounded in‘ this latter 

"way. A change in the shape of fields mostly denotes & change of hai, and 
of rate ; a8 ah instance, when they have been running north and south, and 
suddenly change'easb to west; This is so much the case that a practised eye; 
with some knowlege of the country, could almost lay oút the principal Shars .C 
on the imap without going to the village at all. . In- many villages. the * hars’ 

“are so distinct*that the merest tyro could’not miss them ; 'in'others; and espe- 

cially. in- es where there -are jheels, they are much more Aifficults--pp. 

l 25:94, B 
-Thüs far as to the homogeneity of the village fortnation 3 in. Upper 

India aud Russià;: And I am inclined to think ‘also, tliat, 4n the 
disposition. of houses and opening of roads, a strong parallel would 
bé found to ‘exist’ between’ the: villages of Bengal, those of. Upper 
‘India, and even such. ancient towns as Benares and.Mathura ; but T 
‘would not: hazard a theory of. my own òn the subject.in the absence -` 
of'áüy records. tha T know of. I have-travelléd too little to say any-. 


‘thing, positive . upon the subject, Rm. | 
zd cannot, however, resist the temptation. of, intimating, that, iù -o 
certain parts of India, the ‘villages are said to be surrounded: with’ 
Walls, whereas in Allahabad, Mirzapur, “and probably also in the 
sürrounding conntty, we meet with extensive habitations, which.are 
far too big and too irregular, to be called a single dwelling-hoise, . 

` and of -which the external Appearance may. not: be. very remote. 
from that of ‘a walled village*. . ‘So again, in Orissa, I -have been: 
told the style of building cottages. is like -that-"of certain - immi- 
,grahbts in the Sundaibans, of which the ‘peculiarity’ ‘consists incon- 
 neóting all the séparate huts into one block.; whereas, the ;cof- 
tages of the “true Bengal type, are disjointed and symmetrically . 
arranged: round one or more rectangular uthuns, Lastly, these 
separate huts of. „Bengal ` haye, to be ~ compared: with our 
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- wBince writing this: ‘paper. r. have cietios of Bethé) and Aŭrora, offer ' 
met. with an. account of..what is a curious resemblance to- _ Hindu 
called“ unitary home” in América, eoriihunism:—Sée "Nordhoff's' “Com- 
which presents some points of anal--'unistie Societies of the. United.” 
ogy. In fact, the communistic So- “States” ^, c 
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uediangulie: ‘and comparatively extensive | masonry ` “houses, 
In passing ‘from one ‘to another of these different styles 0f 
.';arehitectüre, oné might note the; characteristic features of come .. 
. munities.” gover ned by. the: Mitak’hara Jaw both’ before «and» 
_~ after‘ partition of -the village into smaller bodies tlie -features~_ 
"of those governed: by the Dayabhag law with its, inereased: ten- 
" dencies towards partition; and the’ inclination: of: comparatively. 
‘wealthy people in. Bengal tò revert to larger family communities 
resembling those of- the Mitak'hara, not/by means of testamentary | 
provision for pérpetuities,'as elsewhere "noticed, but by erecting 
large 1mnasonry. houses with accommodation ample enough for ` gener- 
ations of people and affording strong obstacles to part tition.. GNE MA 
I have hitherto been ehdéavouring to prove, I do nöt- know with 
_ what succéss, that the constitution of village communities is: not at 
variance with the’ Hindoo law of inheritance, the. inference ‘intend: | 
^ ed to be drawn therefrom being, that the family tié las béen the, 
- basis of: our social’ system; “Mr, 'Elphinstoné observes—- FE ud 
* hé popular notion is: "that! the village. landholders. arali. destended:. 
fróni one.or more individuals who’ first settled in the village p. cand : ‘that the" 
only exceptions are formed by’ pérsons who have. derived: their ‘rights by 
purchase or otherwise from members of the original stock—Corell’s A: 
pp. 71-72. . 
 - Mr. Mayne, however, i in E valuable tréatise o on ' Hindu Tas and 
Usage, takes.exception- to this view of the, subject. - ‘He says- 
! ^$ 199.. "The:co-sharers iu many of these village communities: are persons 
‘who are actually descended:from a common ancestor. In many. other .cases, 
they: profess a common descent, for which there: is probably no. foundation. 
. In some cases it is quite certain there can: be no ‘common descent, as they 
are of different castes. or even of “different religions. " But it is well known 
. that in India, the mêre fact of ‘association pródüces.4 belief in a common - 
- origin; unless there.aré, circumstances: which make such... an iden py 
impossible, —(Edition of 1878, ppe 178-79.) - i : 
. I have not been able to procure all- the ‘authorities ‘cited in sup- 
port of. the above, but I find that the references t9 Which. E have | 
had access do not 2 bear out his opinion. |. . ; 4. 
- : For instance, Sir H. S. Maine only SÀyS— MEN. e : 
. Sometimes men of widely different castes, or Mahometans:aud Hindoos, 
are found united in fhe. same village į group; but in such cases its. artificial . 


structure is not disguised, and the sections of the community. dwell. in differ- 
ent parts of the inhabited area.”—Edn. of 1871, p. 176... Dot Ot 


` Elsewhere he Observes-— a 


"Ór they seem to be ‘associations " of kinsmen united by tlie tsmdinptipn,.. 
(doubtless very vaguely ` ‘eonceived) "of a comnion liüeage." — Zbid, p. 1757 


] do not contest the*'épinion that the common descent is 


^ 


.; concelved somewhat vaguely, but.it is well known that Sir Hi S. 


p Maine's book does: not cite’ many. Indian aut horities, though; cok 
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` the.’ daughter, and to the Hindoo law of inheritance in. general. 
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fact; and there can be no. question that the Gotra is. believed 
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AO indicate a ‘man’s lineage; lf, tlien; ‘the: village obits tanftiely 
‘as s: rule, accept the- notion of & cómmon lineage, it certainly | 
, cannot. be a far-fetched idea tó-hold that the members of thie same 
-gotra may have, in.sóme past date, lived together as" "any village 
‘community of dur own days. ~ Cr 
An attempt to trace the social history. of a time ántérior- D 
the formation of. village commanitiés, and’ that,” tóo; Ir à country 
where "historical records. aré.àlmost unknown; may, I fear, 
“provoke ridicule if not cóntempt. © And “I would not meddle with | 
antiquarian researches of this- description; but that certain vital 
questions “of our owü.dày seem’ to-pe’ connected with the sub= - 
ject. I™would not, however, press the point more than to. 


- observe, that there is. every ‘probability, ‘of a ‘Gotra eorimunity | 


„having once existed in. the. country- and before the days of ” 
some of “the most widely’ prevalent laws in. our so¢iety. - We 
have'seen-how, in certain village communities, -the ownership "of... 
Jand conflicts with the law of “inheritance, which,’ ^n other ‘respects, 
ig universally upheld im this. country. We have seen: that the ` 
exceptional cases. accord’ with principles of communal life. which 


- gre of very. wide prevalence out of India. We have ‘seen also 


(n å previous paper) that this Indian law of. inheritance his, 
in course of time, undergone several important. modifications, | 
Jt would then seem, that, “while the theory of a Gotra commu 
ity is likely’ to establish a more ' pérfect- homogeneity -as régards 
-thé ‘primitive Eastern sotiety ‘both in and out of India, that of 
‘thée-evolution of the Hidi law will - go- to account for the’ dis- 
' tincglive features’ of Indiam ‘society, in all its varied pliases, and ' 
. to.prove besides, that the:péóplé ^ who lave left such-marvellous - 
records of their- intellectùal "éminence,” were not wanting. iua 
"bénignant love for their posterity; or in suitable practical talents 
tö construct the society which lias lasted down’ to'this “day. . And 
. we may thus come, in fact, tó obtain.a- faint glimpse of a probablé 
historical “connection . bétween the communism of . Russis, and 
- Germany, of Lassalle and’ Karl'Marx, on the one hand, and on the 
 óther; the commurism of, our own. society;—« 
; hs become so mùch like the: ‘atmosphere we breáthe, tliat it is my 
"ówn countrymen: who are òst incredulous even about the om 
identity ofthe two social phenomena. l 

“Turning: next to "thé character of Gotra. comités, Ide 
not contend that the Gotra „tie really. provés an actual: blood _ 
“gelation, On: the contrary, :I^ would | éridorse “Mr, ‘Lyall’s view, ` 
that at^ some | stage. or other of a clan’s existence, a. common | 
linéage was assumed, and as" "Sir H, S. Maine says, formed into’a ` 
“more or léss vague conception: "We know; besides,. that thembers 





of the same Gótra are to ‘be found in such: differ ent castes, ds is Dwijas- 
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and Sudras ; | and we know, o6, that ilie; ar TT which seeks to: 
explain. aWay the obvious inference of-a common lineàge between 
Brahmans and Sudraé is not borne out by facts,’ and that, worse 
still, it overlooks the difficulty about Kshettryas aud Vaisyas 
being placed in the same category with Sudras. The Gotra 

community, therefore, must, if at all, have existed before the 
existing relations between the castes grew up in India. ^ -. 

On the other hand, the’ Gotra relation does not seeni to be made 
so much of in the: village communities of other parts of the world, 
although the tribal tie is as universal as it is. primitive, and some 
emide fotnis of caste. division, too,: are traceable in the ancient 
"history of other countries, Isit not possible, therefore, that the 
.vaguély-eonceived notion of'a tribal head crystallised i in ^ India. 
into the more perfectly conceived Gotra rélation by” the very 
' fact of the family tie having been laid hold of to regulate the 
Hindu. law of inheritance and. modify, the communal principle 
-of succéssion by survivorship ? ` 
Be that as it-may;it is upon these vonsiderations that I hold 
that a system of communal government is traceable wherever 
the Gotra ti&.or the Hindu law of inheritance is found to exist. 
-But- before’ we enter upon & narrower examination of: the 
village system. of Bengal, I must clear my way by showing that 
‘the zamindari system: of Bengal i is essentially identical ' with. that 
which, forms part of the village. communities of Upper India. 
Mr. Haring ton, it is true, denied. the existence.of the little village 
republics here, and justified the Decennial Settlement of Bengal 
dipon that ground.* And I confess that it is not easy to recog- 
nise . that ‘the account given by. Elphinstone has anything to-do 
.with'our every day life in Hindu "Society. Much less, perhaps, 
could .it^ be seen that the fancy for-oratory whieh has of late come 
p vogue in Calcutta, has had its real prototype in the acrimo- 
nious ` "debates of our village Dala dalë which are but too. well 
known to most Bengalis. 
I quote again from Mr, Vhomason’s Azimgurh. Report :— 
_ !! Para 60th. In a community it must always happen that there are some 
members of superior intelligence-or wealth who obtain a preponderance in ` 
the brotherhood. . Where so much respect is attached to hereditary right, 
this influence often. descends from father to son, although the descendaut. - 
may not be distinguished by personal worth. . The engagements with > 
Government run in the names of: these’ individuals: who aré commouly' 


styled Lumberdars, (7. e, bearing. the number inthe Goverüment Regis- 
ters.) f TM 
~~ (* ii ! " l AD à 
. €'The het editary right:of the managers had not beconie established, and it 
had been usual on re- -septlement, of the: “estate” to: dlter the name of the 


Dow Seo extraets “tron Harington’s Office of Superintendent of Bourn. 
Analysis of the Bengal ODDO ment Printing, 1866, page 200, - 
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‘manager; aiid: sometimes: to, increase the; number of. “managers: | In. tiie 
present settlement the.-question. has been: set, at rest by the filing. of au 
‘agreement entered.into by the whole of the village community. declaring 
“the office to be. ‘elective, uot hereditary, and the incumbent” to bé liable to 
*; be ousted by.the voicés of-£he- niàjoriby of- the’ Puttee or Thoke he might 
E on proved mismatíagément PAN: bi aP: Settlement Reports,. ne 
lp. 2 s PEUT ced M a 
Mr. Thomason was- partiouidely MM -A8 js somewheie - “gays, | 
to ‘avoid the errors’ committed in* ‘Bengal, . He certainly does-not 
.éem to lay ‘tauch-stress. upon the loss of -reyenue caüsed “by the - 
- Permanent , Settlerient, ñor does he:declare that the Government © 
2 ouglit.to. det every pice of whatis obtained by the Zamindar from | 
` the gayat, No, settlement officer, nor for the matter of that any - 
Bengali Deputy Collector: either, appears’ to be conscious, that in 
. the: ‘struggle for enhancement of rent-the rayat has -better- oppor- 
_ tunities of protection when he. is confronted before the British 
judge with the native zathindar than-wlien hé vénturés to. elude the 
grip: of a Government functionary,,’ who. entertains. dispositions. 
similar to that of the Zamindar.: Mr. Thomason, probably supposes’ | 
that. the. Permanent Settlement ‘taker of Bengal defrauded his 
brotherhood, “and’ he seems therefore to . have. taken care~to 
-put down the names of'all co-sharérs in a - cleverly worded agrees- . 
ment. So- the Hindu law of joint-families aud inheritance goes ^ 
for nothing, anda deed of partnership is held tobe thé- panacéa © 
for Indian perversity.. We have seen how the zamindars of Bengal 
have -had their kudas without a settlement officer to help them, 
: And after all, it may have been -pardonable in those who did: nöt 
, perceive the communal character’ of the Bengal-zamindars to have 
| supposed that-our village society Nas. grievously injured -by the Per- 
“manent Settlement. ' For another fact ‘seems to have ‘largely: éon- 
‘tributed to. -the misconception. The: village life’-of ‘our smally 
communities comprises an: agricultural and. a governmental ele- . 
ment. The family. karfa has not- only the same'-avocations as 
‘the-rest of the joint-family, but-is the governor, the patriarch, or. 
.Xhe^ Khozain over thé ‘small society which he-helps.to oe to- 
ether... .- 
B And-the Bengal Vaimindar, ‘as the arta. of his fainily, was as: "good 
“an authority asmiaty a Lumberdar of the Narth- Western Provinces 
over. his brotherhood living in. copafcenáry. But the Bengal - 
JZamindür^in- most cases had no sir or. mij-jot lands like his.up- . 
Country. brethréi; and thus his agricultural function was completely ' 
- lost in his governmental one. And hence the theory of Bengal 
being: dévoid of Village. communities, has been propped up.by/a^ 
“second assumption, vaat the, , Bengal Zamindar w was only, & an: officer 
-of Government. ———— — oe Maie 
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“Not only; however, hast the up-country Lumberdar an authority - 
over. his coparceners, but they all jointly hold certain relations with 
their asamis. And theé.position of the Bengal Zamindar i$ in 
these respects identical with that of the Lumberdar. But the 
antipathy for Lord Cornwallis’ favorites became dangerous to 
-the interests of such zamindars of the North-Western Provinces 
“as, under the name Talookdar,; were indistinguishable from the 
zamindars of Bengali society. «The “following extracts will not 
only. prove the parallel between the Bengal .Zamindar and the 
' üp-country ‘Talookdar, but will.show how deeply.cherished is the 
governmental, relation between the people and .their+- supreme 
landlord ;—.  ' HELPS ZU NN 
Para Bl. '"Talookahs are not'àlways held by an: individual, but, they fre- 
quently are held either by one person or by a-few living together, atid exercis- 
ing their rights as one. Any collection of villages held together, either by one 
person or by many, is in the common usage of the district called a Talookah ; 
but I employ it here in the more restricted: sense’ in which it is generally 
-—recelveéd in the Western Provinces, as. meaning a collection of villages, each. 
having a separate community of its own, which by some act of the ruling: 
. power had been assigned to an individual who was to collect the revenue 
from them. and pay over a certain portion of it to the Government.?~(N.-W 


=- r” 


P. Settlement Reports, p. 22.) E WV l 
. Mr. Elliot writes :— "x "NE l 
- 4T. Indeed, it ís a.matter.of astonishment that, . notwithstanding 
. the vicinity of Meerut to the scene of perpetual revolutions and ‘anarchy, 
almost all the landed proprietors ` trace: their descent from periods long 
‘antecedent to these very revolutions,’ The chourassees (or 84 villages : 
equivalent to the Saxon hundreds) which are mentioned in Tod's Rajasthan, 
may be considered to exist in almost their pristine integrity amongst the | 
Rajpoot and Ját communities y and the sub-divisious into 42 and 12 villages” ^ 
are still more frequent.. The head man of thé chief villages in these. 
communities is still looked-up to as a superior, to whom all others of the . 
“¢fan owe allegiance, and are ‘scarcely considered’ to be endüed with the’ 
responsibility and-comsequence of zamindars, until..he has presided at the 
.ceremony of binding on their Turbans and pronounced. the ‘investiture 
to have been duly. performed. The proposal to admit these Zillahdars. 
and Choudries (as.they are éalled) to collect from their respective divisions, ' 
‘while an individual settlement might be formed with the subordinate | 
villages included in them, is worthy of deliberation, as being oaleulated 
toraise » highly respectable class amongst the landholders, which ‘might 
eventually prove of great service to Goverumeit, at the s«me time that 
-the introduction of the measure would be regarded with gratification, as 
‘it would révive an old and cherished institution.” —(N.-W. P. Settlement Re- 
‘ports, p. 191.) : ck Oia eae x 
.lt.1s, hardly necessary to mention that I look upon these 
~ Zillahdars as identical with Talookdars ‘The truth is that. the 
Indian village is. neither confined to. the limits of the 
‘qnougah previously described, nor even to: a single homogeneous: 
body occupying any local unit that we may fix upon. Their indus- 
trial and governmental functions, too, have diverged as their: 
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3 Uu One. This is not to bé disputed. We may ‘therefore reasonably 
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' constittition has ander gone ; large developmarit:- So that ever an: 
we see little or ganised ; groups, "each connected by a cértain tie with 
.a-second group living next to it, and by another tie; which-may. be : 
" more or; lesg intimate, "with a: third, a fourth, or a fifth group, reside 
ing in tracts more or less distant - and scattered. "Phesé distinct 

. communities, however; may be divided into two main sections, chiefs. 
.&nd rayats, and the chiefs này: ‘be sub-divided into talookdarsand. 
 zamiridars, and the rayats into Superior and inferior rayats, whatever 
their respective local names may, bé, but the differentiation ^as ` 

` regards industria]. and governmental funétions bétween the differ- 
"éht branches of industry and between the different organs of -  govetn-: 

: ment hás become. confused ànd complicated by both normal and . 
' xevelationsry changes which are still- gouig- on. 2 Denn 
. Sir-H, S. Maine “Observes z= : a ie E 


“ Butthe most inter esting division of the community, though oan which 
creates most: practical difficulty, máy ‘be described us a division. into’ several. 
parallel social strata. . Theré-are first, a certain nümber of families. who aré,. 
traditionally: ‘said to be "descended from ` the- founder of ihe- village z* 
* %*.* Below iliése families, ‘descended from | the originators of TH 
éolony, there are otliers, distributed info well ascertaiued groups “The. 
‘brotherhood, in fact, forms a sort; of: hierarchy, the degrees of which are’ 
determined by the order in which the various sets of families were  amal- 
. gamated with the community. (Village Cominittees, ‘pp. 176-77 Joc 2 


But the learned author then enters-into.a discussion of the rent 
: questióri,- overlooking as I conceive it, the, governmental” rela- 
tion between the several strata, às.he happily „terms, the classes. 
“of “society. This governmental relation ‘is, in fact, a. necessary out- 


- growth of all society, and, howsoever adji usted, it inust, so far as India 


is’ ‘concerned; have been the sotirce of -the extraordinary vitality. 
“f° our social constitution; In-India, the political constitution. 
‘is ‘neither autocratic, nor.  démocràtio; ` ‘but 'à caste-governed - 





look - in the. village. communities, . for, thé germs from which ` 
- alone caste. must- have been: ultimately developed. ; The. pro- 
. pietary body“ naturally evolved out. of itself a, Talookdir Or 
. à'Rajà. ^ The functions of a 'alookdar are partly, what fn‘ modern ` 
- language would be called official, that is subordinate to the sovereign, 
and partly those of a chief, or. , próprietor, above his subordinates. or 
- tenants. -The differentiation into functions.in respéct of the ‘land, : 
and those itprespect of the: men concerned: with land; : -howéver - 
rational, is:-op6 of modern growth, and- these elements. ‘of social 
life have had to be discriminated .in Europe after: a considerable 
&aerifióe ‘of. hüman- life. - There’ is, therefore; nothing so awfully 
preposterous, as some are apt to. think, in-the claim ‘of the Zamin- 
dars, Talookdars: and Rajas of. India to riglits in réspect? of their. 
lands as. well as ‘their. tenánts, The e King,” or _ Emperor, or l 


t 
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“whoever might be at the top of the list was-as much à lord over 
all the land, and the servant of all his subjects as was the Talook- 

. dar'or Zamindar, each.in respect of his own prescribed province 
and rayats.: But the British Government, anxious to. discover 
only a. monetary relation, and having .done its best in extirpating 
the authority of the old head men called Talookdars and Rajahs, 
has got up the monstrous hybrid. of a "Eumberdar. In Bengal, 
Lord Cornwallis took away the official functions of the Zamindar 
and strengthenéd his proprietary functions by the Permanent Settle- 
‘ment ; though now, of course, the times being altered, wé have the 
* pléasure of being told that our zamindars were neither fish norfowl, 
"that.is to say, that society had been administered, in” these pro- 
vinces, in: spite of caste and jomt-families, by communities of 
chasha; vayats occasionally ftyrannised over by’ a parvenu. 
Bé that as it may, as in the. N.-W. P:, the -zamindars had 
—9wcentralised authority in the Talookdar. So'/again the lower section 
of rayats have-had their head man under such names as Mandal, 
Mokaddem, &c., Between all these, people, viz. the Raja, the Ta- 
lookdar, the Zamindar, the Mandal, the Sha-praja, and the Krofa 


rayat, theré is certainly a fiscal relation; for society cannot be'ad- . . 


ministered without funds. But that relation has-never been what 
the greed of the conqueror, Mahomedan and English, has always 
sought to establish—the only ove subsisting between the parties. 
The autonomy of the proprietary body is virtually recognised by the 
‘term applied to their society—zepublic. But the importance of the 
Mandal is now pushed forward into greater prominence than the 
authority of the Talookdar. The object, however, does not seem to. - 
be'to advance-the social status of the rayat community at the expense 


* of that of the sovereign; but only to cut off the powers of the Ta-_..--. 


lookdar and the Zamindar, so as to fortify that of the sovereign by- 
‘leaving an extensive glacis or esplanade around it. In wading. 
. through the mass of scientifically prepared evidence termed Settle- 
ment Reports, which Sir H. S.. Maine has wisely abstained: from 
‘citing in his -books, I have received the impression that, just-as in 
some cases, the Talookdars have been coolly disposed of, so- probably 
in many others the Mokaddem-has been honored with the rights 
‘and authority of the Lumberdar, . I do not cite .any..atithorities, 
but give my impression for whatever it may be worth. I am 
not concerned to show the hardship’ and injustice ofzthe settle 
‘ment operations of Upper India, as compared with the Permanent 
Settlement of Bengal, that is patent to any body who cares’ to 
» look beneath the surface. My’concern in regard to .the sociologi- 
cal questions-which we are considering, is‘only with the univers- 
ally ‘admitted relations between the two main strata, the chiefs 
‘and rayats.' a or . 


^ 
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s «Tn the first place it should be obsérvéd that the rayats vare -not 
-.eonquered subjects or slaves, settled upon the land by: military 
chiefs. * They are immigrants, free to settle as ‘well’ as to "abscond,. 
.ag'every Indian land-owner -knows to his cost... They-are often. 
“composed ‘of’ many: castes, - each. caste -disclosing: specific social ~ 
ties of its own. «The relation between the. chief and rayat,-even 
.- in-so faras it ig agricultural, does not quite exempt the:.higher - 
-castes from thé infertor position. - Brakmans and - Kayeths "are: 
as often rayats cas any chashas. But that does not necessarily g 
-signify : that thé. former. perform. any. ‘menial labor, - And, ` 
- "in general, „the“ rayats.of an inferior order, the Krofas, or. Pais, . 
^ ag they are variously: called,-are employed by the. superior. castes 
."''for this purpose. ` Of the: superior class of rayats, Mr.: Moens 
C eoori a Se LA 
. * Tho chuppurbunds, besides rent are bound by-village custom io render 
service and fées to the Zemindar according to their caste.” The. services s uu, 
are not-the same in all villages, but these ‘are the ‘general rule of the = 
‘district ”— ` MPG MEN QUOS Ed. 
cC ow (42) Sahel. — Each cultivator ‘is. bound to give the. Zamindar, when.. 
~, "gumraoned,:one' day's free’ ploughixg in the siz land with his own plough 
“x and oxen...From this service Brahmans, Káyeths and Thakurs are ‘generally 
.- exempted. - | ao T NEN eT a 
CORO «(9 . Qogahi.. * * * They ‘are always taken -where vents'are paidin 
skind ...... No caste is exempt as a rule., Occasionally Brahmans, Thakurs ~ 
. and Kayeths are exempted as a-favor, though not by right*-* ^ '* 
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"Jn, some villages; the village is collectively bound. tó supply thatching ` 
“grass, '[Note how even the'rayats are here-given'a corporate character] * * = 

_ ^ Muraos are geterally bound -to give tarkari (vegetables for thé table) ` 

free, : sometimes the amount is. fixed: -*.* *- The .Gadariya (shepherd) . 


S-zives one blanket inthe year. 


* i: «*(3) Begar.—Begar is almost universal; each caste’ giving à certain. > 
„Z amount of labor. . ae eee nee NX A 
~~. The -Chamars {the caste who thandle, and deal in skins and hides) grind 
^." corn, daily for the Zamindar, Patwari or Karinda, as long as'they.are in the 
` = "village. [Other kinds of work are also mentioned for this class].- Dhoonas 
T ahd Joolahas- (their buSiness-is- connected with 'cotton) work for nothing 
*  avhen required, but get habena: The -Dhobi (washerman) washes. for” the 
^ Zamindars family free. The Telis supply all the.oil.... "The Burhai 
(carpenter) cuts wood for him when required, ‘Lhe Hujjam (barber) shaves” 
‘him for nothing: The Kahar and Dhimar carry. loads."—-(Moens’. Bareilly 
. "Bépor pp.108-9) 0 0.209 10S 7. Te LL 
D. + All-these people, however, receive certain grain allowances, which - 
. At may be.allowéd'are in réeturn:for thelr work; though it is:some- 
- -what-harder.to decide" who is their real-paymaster, UE 
. "fuote.again from the same Report :— >- ~ p Im 
- “When the grain’ has been. dressed . and ` prepared, . the first deduction 
. for the héap"in thé. pergunnahs ‘where’ -rènt is- paid in kind, zis efor “the ` 
Choongi huqs.: ‘The amount.of deduction varies according to local custom, 
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and ite distribution also varies.” Aeg 
: & am 


and Upper . India. 07500 Ce: 
` The llona classes. of récipients, or paymehis, are enu-. 

merated : f— et 

. * Kootwar, Mali, Kahar; Sweeper, Eherapatti, Joshi (astrologer), Chamar, 

ze Bawarehikhana. ' 


"Also: 07 


ae Burhat, or T . * * the Lohar. or E bladkentith: Mii; the’ Chowki- 
dry. * *. * the Nyee or barber, * * Dhabi, Putwari. 


"And finally we have, this important-item :— 


* Besides this, the Guru or Pandit (the priest and schoolmaster i in fact) 
+ have to get their ‘dtiés.’ ^—(Bareily Report, pp. 78-80.) 
: The above long extract will put the. reader ‘in mind of Mr. 
l Elphinstone’s aceount of the officers of an Indian, townsliip. He 
` recounts a’ few and says, “the number varies in different villages, 
and the officers includéd are not always the same” So that ‘the ` 
chakeran lands: -of Bengal will furnish an additional point. of 
contact between the village system of Bengal and Upper India. - 
Let us next turn’ for one moment to the Russian corvée or 
labor dues. We-read in Mr. Wallace's lucid account :—' EN 
©The amount of the labor dues was determined in this way. The 
* tyaglo or labor-unit was composed of a man, a woman, and a horse; and, 
éach- tyaglo owed to the proprietor three days’ labor every week. Ifa.” 
household contained two tyaglo” (they have got some thing very like our 
joint- family system in Russia). one of them might work for the proprietor 
_ six'days in the week, and thereby liberate the. other from its obligation. 
In this way one-half of a large family could labor constantly for the house- 
hold, whilst the other half fulfilled all the obligations towards the proprietor, ` 
The other dues consisted of lambs, chickens, eggs, aud linen cloth, together ' 
with .a certain sum of moiiey which was contributed by. those peasants: ` 
wlio-were allowed te go away and work in the towns."—(Wallace's Russia, 
4th Ed. Vol. L, p 165.) 
Suet 
Is it too mnch after. this to. suggest that the adha bhag of: 
Sadia: and -porbably also ‘the metayer rents of .Europe, were 
coinmüted from labor dues? Be that asit may, the Begar service. 
prevailing both in India and Russia, and for the "matter of that 
in Java also, is, I think, sufficient evidence to warrant the inference 
that the relation, between the chief and rayats is probably ànterior to - 
-the promulgation of the Hindu law, which so powerfully modi- 
fied the communal society. of, India, In , other words, I. think 
we can trace hére the primitive relation between; Dwijas and 
Sudras, or patricians and plebeians.. But the serfs of. Russia were 
always bound to render military service, just as was the case 
>with the plebeians- of. Rome. , Mr. Laveleye. writes, “the com- 
mune is jointly: responsible | to the lord for his rent and to the . 
. Btátg for faxes and recruits, in proportion, to: its population” 
_(p..8). In India, not'only.havé the Sudras been for ever exempted | 
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"fri lay" ser vica, but-until, I believe, thé passing’. of Act XX: 
of 1856," ot ‘a: few yeais before that, the rénts paid to the Zeminddr: 
by the rayat, fally exonerated ‘the latter: from. “any further’ burdéi of 
taxation. —' pv 

In ‘comparing the village: ‘society ‘of Upper India with: what: 

T;suppose is.its analogue in Bengal, we are bound: to recognise: 
some: well known. facts as:causes of what difference, I admit, "does: 
apparently subsis& between them. The. superior fertility.. of! 
soil in “Bengal must have largely contributed, “by reason of. an 
ačcelerated growth of population; to swallow, up the tamar; 
and even the: míjot lands of the “proprietary body, into what’. 
forms “the ràyati lands’ of ihe" village,. especially when the: . 

"difference between the laws of inheritance prevailing in thé two-_ 
provinces was calculated - ‘to push. forward the process; thé’ . 
ultimate result being” thatiithe. agricultural functions ‘of that. 

body have virtually ceased in Bengal. M oe 

Under the. Mitak’hara law. “partition is a "tedioiis ‘and asidesif = 

‘able? process, but in regard. to the sir Janda, it is, after a time, at- 

. Jea$t, a most imperative one, It deprives the separated. brothers - 
"eof. their rights of survivorship i in respect of. one another ;. andj as ` 

“between father and son, it entails müch hardship upon, the. formet: 
“and his after-born sons, When, again, the- 'separatéd father dies, 

. it-is said to be, ‘according to the Shasters' -at least, án. open ques- ~ , 
| tion, whether repartition’ of the entire property should -nòt be’ 
called for; But, on the other hand; the sir lands at a” certain. 

. stage of society ‘could: not, be cultivated by many’ proprietors,’ 
"unless there was a plot: definitely’ assigned-to each; -Under-the! 
‘communal system of partition. each . male member of:ful age . 
would be. entitled ton equal share. of the lands, and-no objec- 
tion would bé raised if a family of | four brothers. got four times ^ ` 
„ag much as, one’ composéd of oñetan and-half a dozen infants ;* 
hoe it. was known that a subsequent repartition "would restore. 
. matters, tò théir normal condition. But- the law of. inheritance’ 

4 points only to: öné. kind. ofzpartition, viz, according to ancestral 

‘shares, and, the ‘result. hasbeen that the tenure in land remains: 

what is called &:zamindarl for a: number of. generations, and” is: 
-then converted by . partition into a Pattidari, each ‘coparcener. 
getting ` "Patti. according «to his ancestral share, The Pattis 
agàin ‘become seach “a zamindari in subsequent generations, .but- 

'' &ré seldom, if ‘ever reunited, to form a zamindari as-of old.‘ The- 

most fertile ‘cause: of, disruption is, I believe, a sale or mortgages t 

“since what evil of- the kind was apprehended 4 from inheritatice of: 
“the Widow, the daughter. and: her son, was: ‘prevented. Dysthe: — 
ule of ‘succession by survivorship... These sales and. miortages, 
however, were in ‘all PREAUN less. frequent. under the. Hindu, 
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than under the Mahomedan, government. ` Witt (his English the - 
. question has of course very. ‘naturally got mixed up with the ` 
doctrine of free-trade. Thus partizon, though allowed ,by the 
Hindu law, must have been of rare eccurrence.. .And the Bhaia- 
„hara tenure, with its irregular partion, seems to have. positively Vae 
resisted the encroachment ‘of the Hindu law ; while the recog- _- 
nition of. the law.of pre-emption in Upper India has helped to . . 
keep alive the ancient communism of that part of the country. | 
In Bengal there is no escape from succession by inheritance, ` 
as under the, rule of survivorship, aci the alien elements, viz., the. 
' daughter. and her son, suéceed, wheather, or not, there has been a 
partition previously made, : Henéo a powerful | motive to put . 
off separation between the member a is absent. . I& is only when . 
the: widow succeeds, that the survivizg members. bécome alarmed 
-about-division.and the consequenti=waste of ‘property. by irres- 
_ponsible advisers. The parda néskin lady in India is socially, 
^ though not legally, under a: disquehfieation, akin. to that of a. 
minor, But,when the reversiones belong to the daughter's line, i 
no such. desire Ís excited on the pars of the brotherhood to pre- 
vent .a disruptien .of the family. :Although, however, partition . 
in the form of division of shares thus becomes easy enough underz, 
the Dayabhag law, yet partition «f the -lands themselves .does ` $ 
uot. become ` half so imperative as where they have sir lands to 
lot off for cultivation between. the proprietors;. And this circum- 
stance requires the zamindars of Bengal to be prepared for all. 
contingencies. All their lands being tet out to tenants, the proceeds 
may be consumed upon the coinmunal, principle common all.. 
over India, if a joint-family society = preferred. But if a disrup- | 
— tion occurs, the rent paid by the isnants may be divided accord- 
ing .to well-known. ancestral sharss, either by the- proprietary 
body, after collection, or by the tenants themselves - before collec- .*. 
tion, $4, when evén a joint collect on cannot be maintained. Tf. 
they had any nijjot lands to divide or if a separation required. 
an actual partition of the khamar lands, the process, hard as if 
is, would be extended to.rayati lands às' well, the slightly increased 
‘trouble being counterbalanced by the consequent ¢ gain in respect | 
of the governmental. relation between. zemindar and rayat, 
These facts have au importaut beariog, upon the relative in- 
EX of tlie Bengal rayats as, compared. with those. of Upper 
ndia. ` 
I do not know. how long ihis has been the condition of things 
dh. Bengal; but the following passage in the Ayin Akberi seems: 
to render it likely that.it has had thing to do with the Perma- 
nent Settlenient, or the British A Gministration of, Bengal, AM 


. The subjects are very . obedient to Soverument, and pay their annval 
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rents f in.eight: ithe by instalments, bringing: "mohurs and rupeés. to: ike- 

` place; appointed. for the receipt of the revenues, it not being enstomary- , 

_ in thes. süba. for the husbandman and. Government to divide thé crops. 
Grain -is always cheap ‘and the produce of-the land “is determined, by 
ANussuk (éstimate).‘ His majesty. has had the goodness to confirm those: 
customs: —(Gladwin, London, Ed. 1800, p. 6.) à 

‘Lest. the above: should lead to the inference that there weré- 
‘no zemindars at all, d subjoin the following: me TN 
The suba of Bengal. oonsists of 24 sircars, the revenue is: 59, 84, 3. 3195 
p or sicca, Rå. 1,49,61,482-15-9 in money; and the zómindars ‘who. are 

. mostly Koits. (Kayethis) furnish also 23;330 cavalry; 801,108 m 
170: elephants, 4,260 cannon and 4,400 boats, "—(Ibid, Kd., pe 16.) * run 

.. ^ If the zemindars had bad much nij-jot land, part of the revenue: 
-at least, would have been payable in kind. dE may thus. be.“in- 
ferred that from long before the Permanent. Settlement the agricul- 
tural function had” . passed «gut. of the: hands. - of the ‘Bengal 
zamindars. ; : pus -aa 

Tt is hard-to say whether, and af so; how fis, the para gr 
‘cumstances of Bengal alludéd to above have been caused by the” - 
law of Dayabhag, or whether they have. not led to the modifica- .'. 

. tions of the Dayabhag itself' upon ‘the earlier and more maey 
Pteyalent. system of the’ Mitak'hara- school. But certain it is 
-that the peculiarities | in question deeply affect the’ requirements. ~ 
of the: Batwara law in Bengal, requirements which seem. Hot to 
be sufficiently understood by the-authorities here. ^ .- Ez 

“The facility of separation servés also to modify thé: ‘relation n 
` between the -Karta and his subordinates, inasmuch as, on’ the 
one hand,’ the loyalty. of the. latter is divided between a natural ` 
' guardian and. the communal Head of the jointfamily, and, on - 
the other, thre kind devotion ‘of the Karta receives, in colisequence,~> CM 
a: shock: of jealousy in regard to the rival guardian thus 'evolv:: : 
sed.  Hence.it has been tlat.under the "Dayabhaga. law the ~ 
communal relations generally. . break off in the, third or second’ 

. generation, counting from the founder of the. family, Add iod 
this the facilities: offered by British’ courts to sécure separate” ” 
enjoyment. -of communal -property, and it will be easy to'coón-. ` 
ceive ‘why and how the village communities of Bengal; Doug s 
radically: identical, are apparently" so dissimilar from those of. 
Eo India.. For although the Hindu law; aud especially the ` 
-: Dayabhag, is the real cause" of disruption, there has always > i 

.' existed ia social opinion. supporting the communal rather thai . 


an individual system, if I m: 


pr 


- 


I 


lmay so’ call it. Where, for instanób; e 
thé .law would. allow a':sepàration, social opinion, until the’ l 
recent ‘complete ‘absorption. of judicial "funétions by. British 
pex inight ‘compel a -refractory member to comport with 
he communal system: agaiüst his: wishes., A Karta, tired of: a 
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' dissolute subordivate,-might thus find himself supported in requir- ~ 
ing the latter’ either to give. up his vicious habits or to forfeit 
his ancestral share.. -A selfish subordinate might, by the same 
moral pressure, be required to ‘share his superfluities. with a. 
_Aet of famished but blameless members..' All these resources 

" are. now. at aw erd in Bengal; though I should guess from the 

- loyal relations between the Karta and his subordinates in Upper 
India, that our new fangled.ideas have iot yet quite penetrated 

'- there, . The result is, that the little village republics . which are 

. such. .an. interesting | study elsewhere, are of no consequence 
^in Bengal as regards: its revenue administration under Great 
Britain. 

The-village has been shown to ‘consist ` of several strata --of 

“society. Among these there are points of variation as between 
owe another, and also as regards thegsame stratum in. different 
parts of the country. The propriétary. body, for instance, as has 

^ been. shown, have. undergone. important changes by reason ‘of 
facilities of partition and virtual: absence ‘of nijjot cultivation. 
Immigration is another cause which, in Upper India, appears to 
have especially affeeted the rayat community, whereas in Bengal 

it has operated upon. both the superior and iuferior strata allud=* 
ed.toabove. - ^ > D 

The ‘importance of the family tie fu Hindu social economy, and 

some other circumstances, have always tended to attract to par- 
ticular centres ‘relatives who: might previously have been 
scatteréd over the country at large. Such immigrants have: 
found admittance in some cases as purchasers, or grantees, of. 
Lakhiraj, or Miras, and have ultimately risen to equality witb,or even 
"superiority over, their peers of the same caste. Moreover, men 
have often virtually cut. themselves off from their blood relations 
—(Gnati) or brotherbood, and settled in villages where they or < 
their fathers had married. In other words, viewing this matter - 
from our main, standpoint, we find that, while the Hindu law -of 
exogamy - tended. to cast out: the daughters from the village, and 
that of inheritance led to their virtual disinherison, (here have been 
some casés in whieh a like effect has occurred in, regard to the 
son. In.otber words, the daughter and her' son have "kept to the 
village, and the immigrant: son-in-law has found a shelter by 
reason of his ‘marriage. Under the more compact society of the : 
Mitak’hara scliool, this process becomes comparatively difficult, and. 
As-Aheirefore rare in the case of the proprietary body, for the requi- 
site land for the dwelling ‘house, at least, has in that case to be 
secured from a more numerous body of people and.one less in- `. 
timately related to the applicant than is the case in Bengal with. . 
its-Dayabhag law. But, às regards the rayats, the process lias been, 
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easy disoal both in. Upper India. and in, Bengal.: ~ In the ‘latter. 

_ case . the question ‘of communism: does: not:run- counter. to that. of- 
land tenures,.and proximity to-the residence;of a-friend. or , relative; 
is sufficient’: ‘td.attract a féllow rayat. And,as: they all. hold- Jand:, 
upon equal’ ter ms, there is generally- little or.no likelihood of-any- 

difference arising: in- this- respect; between , brother zemindars «if 
there are more. than, one of tiese. Henco, where Jand.18 avails; T 


^ able, and- in..sucli-eàSes the terms of leasé are necessarily : fait. 


enough; immigrátion.is not only. free; but serves to. form: -communi-’ 

. ties of immigrants among the lower strata. Fürthermore;: “whates 
ever the case niay have béen before the spread of the: icaste -systemy 
"there is no question, that since then the immigrants would, owing to. 
their caste feelings, be grouped according: to their respective castes,” 
and thus compose ‘several: communities, all equally subordiuate:to- 
the proprietary commuuitycg Following, however, the; same: lide : of: 
argument, we might ‘carry. ourselves Vack in imagination to, a 
remote antiquity and conceive that in the. Gotra communities . they” 
had somewhat the same: sort of social strata as we now behold. 

. We know, for instance, that they had among the.. proprietary : body | 
'of«Dwijas not: only the cultivating holders of the sir-—viz., the origi-- 
-naleVaisyas, but also the analogues. of the modern Gurus: and: puro-- 
hits of the village,-and a body of armed people, possibly'akin £o. . 
. Ahe gundas:of, Upper India. But wé ‘can conceive from, analogy: 
that they had & subordinate stratum’ of immigrants, -groupéd, 
.upon the model of their. superiors accordihg to: their. occupation; ; : 
all passing by thé common name of Sudra and, owing begar. ‘servicé:- 
to, the Dwijas These inferior groups: of immigrants. might. 
well adopt the Gotra names” of the proprietary commuhity, al- 
~tliongh “there. was- no: common,, lineage: between: them; and, thes 
same law of Gotra exogamy being enforced upón.theni,;they: might. 
naturally be organised in’ the same way as the several classes of : 
Dwijas, and thus acqüire thé autonomous: character. "peculiar to all. 


our village- communities: - . TETE 


To réturn to modern times, the Willage: ‘community, ‘whether of 
-rayats or zamindars; comprises. in eacli stratum, blood rélations: - 
` (Grata) relations by marriage (kütumba), and members of the same; 
caste, i ë, those witli whom marriage -is, permissible under the- 
caste system. And a community like this has notzonly the orgaz. 


, nisation which is confined to the small area. of '& Fxillage, ; ; but. ones, 


of-a much larger description, many. such villagà communities ;: 
forming what is- called: a Samaj or Srent., And: this larger &OCleby-.... 
‘also is. composed of the three classes of relations : (1) Guatis; ; s 
_ Kutumbas, actual,-and (3) Kutmubás, prospective, Its-ultimate uniti 
-iš of course the undivided: family, members of. which- com pose 2. 
primarily the.vilage, or the. village. dal, and secondarily, 7 theo 
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Samaj.: The members’ of each Serine Seoul’, ‘ander. the ‘caste rule 
of-inter-marriage, have the same * caste oécupation, though that is 
uo longer -imperative. . But. in so. far. as restrictions. have been .- 
imposed upon any samajes in. regard to intet-matriage, they are 
„aş: distinct, as different castes: The history of this procés“ of. divi- 
“sion, from caste into. samajes, is of course not to be found; but the 
- forces which we know to be often at work, in causing disruption 
ofthe village and family communities, may likewise ‘have caused 
in‘ the past disruption of tbe:caste; No doubt. the institution of | 
caste. originally: extended itself .partly by the centralised action of 
‘government, and partly by spontaneous imitation. But it is--easy 
to ‘conceive that after a time.the elements of discord still observable 
may have-led ‘to a separation like that of the village dals, and that 
eventually the different sections of the caste developed into 
distinct. samajés. - In. other words, the imple processes of differen- 
tiation and integration may haye sérved to form caste communities, 
* samajes; and family communities, out of the primitive, village or 
Gotra community., 
‘Turning. next to the internal pm T of the villages, 
. we. must. consider. other. matters affecting the admission ~of 
an’ immigrant, besides acquisition óf'a site for his dwelling". 
house. These matters may be looked upon as regulating what’ 
may be called the: village franchise. Here I should premise 
that. as regards. Upper. India my information is necessarily defective, 
and that T infer a homogeneity only .from the general similarity 
of social customs and the parallel previously set forth, between it 
atid. Bengal. Village franchise, according to native ideas, amounts 
to.a right to mess with one’s peers. This, however, is subject to 
ofi of intermarriage, ‘which consequently.. connect franchise with 
uste, -So- long, however, as a man or his wifé is not permitted to 
mess. with the rest ‘of the community at his own place, or at that 
of any of them, the family remiains outside the communal circle : 
, as it is now constituted, A man may become ‘a: fellow resident - 
of the same village part of which ke-may: have purchased at auction 
(viow-a-days even shares of the same house may be knocked. 
.-dówn “to strangers) and yet. continue to be almost. an. ex- 
crescence: in the- society: The- mess. franchise comprises two 
grades, having: Feference to the class of food’ taken: for the 





sake-of convetitepée 1 would éall them first, and second class frane-: .- 


hise, Those who hold the former, eat of bhaz:and roti, with suitable 
a@accompaniments, cooked or touched by each-other ; whereas, second 
class fraüchise is confined. to partaking only -of puri, chira, dahi, 
&c. We might even descend & step lower and mention ‘a third 
‘grade, having reference-only to drinking water. The three grades 
of franchise signtly 3 a. further inequality, in that some whose 
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`. toa cettain- stratum of villages TA ee carries, with ik p in. 
Vileges not’ only ‘in’ respect of members of -the same. stratum? 
but also as regards ‘superior or inferiór ones.- "Thus, . foy in- 
"stance, "án inimigránt Brahman desiring’ t6: secure the village 
* “franchise must’ Obtain. the ‘consent of his- fellow-caste,. menin” 
the village to let him dive-with them and.to come to dinner at. in 
: * Place.” -This position -being: attained he enjoys all the ‘privilege | 
^ of the Brahman community, as regards : ‘both his ee and- "bis 


- 


l stibordinates. ENGEL nis 
Not only, for instance, dul jt be Suckstonpo upon “alt "tiet. 
Brahmans of the village to'invite.him along. with. :his neighbours. 
a -of thé same ‘community, but even the:iüferiór orders would: have 
| . t6 give Tim £hé sate samagik or presents, which -are . givén-tó. his 
peers. He would also:have the right to insist that‘his, peers should. ` 
snot accept the, -itivitation™ of ‘so-and-so. until a;.point, raised. by 
-. himself was’ settled. “It: may $o- happen. that a. Brahman; is ad=: 
“mitted only to sécortd-class:franchise .in.’respect’ of the Brahinan: 
_Seommunity in the village: = In that case; he. would..have | rio right. 
“to insist upon a. peer. t taking what nay be'cálled:a first-class dinner. 
at; his place, Butnevertlieless : as ‘regards tlie inferior: orders, hé 
ewoüld have équal or. ‘nearly? équal privileges “with ‘his. peers. 
‘Members.of different samajes, `e. 9; a rarhi and a ' Barendio; máy; 
‘be admitted to second-class frauchise-as between oné another, ‘but. 
hardly ever tö a fitst class one.’ But they cannot intérmarry. a 
4 The, closest relation ` éxists between: gnatis; or -blood relatig uals 
“and this' seems. to “point to some ‘historical. connexión betas 
E messiig"telation Of village communities and: the cófn niens Rata. 
‘of family “comimimnities. How the one: : gradually "shades off into.. 
“the other; it would take too long to desctibe, And.I must.ledve it- 
> - ‘to others to considér whether or not a-logical connexion is traceable. 
Between the two.. Among kutwmbas, however, ‘the relation. is Tess. 7 
- intimate, One of the most importaut. f formalities Of ^a. marriagé: is. 
"the-àdmission of the’ bride. to first class franéliise + the cetémohy ób- 
_igerved- (paksparsa) . being her touching thé food. Wotyeu, to het hus-- 
band’s “gnatis. ‘The .biidegroom i is of coutse ‘admitted ‘to first-class `- 
ofi áchise i in thefather-in-law's family; both: by the marriage aud ihe: 
dimer which imniediately: follows. . . Büt the relation may. beveasily- 
‘broken off And. the - messing relations: between the bride’ S- father. à 
and the fatlier-óf the bridegroom aré uot always necessatily “of” the. 
“first. Glass. type,« Hénce it "wotild: seer; after all, that intermarriage 
jas not“become ye: an: essential conditi tion of village franchise, a ue 
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Indeed, the fist ` coming - of the bridegroom into the village 


where he i is going to marry, seems to ‘accord more with the ag- 


gresslveness " characteristic of the primitive "marriage by capture, 
than with the' joyful accompaniments. which now form such an ' 


‘important feature of the proceeding: This primitive. form of 


_~+Marriage alluded to, I mean the Rakshasa marriage of the Hindu 
Jaw, is " supposed: to have had an intimate connexion with the 
law. of Gotra exogamy. ` But one curious evidence: of the village. 
“system is noticeable here, viz., that the bridegrooin's guardian has 
to make several donations to the. village YA one to tbe 
"male' portion: under the name grambheti (of: which part, again,. 
_is in certain cases due to the Zamindar), and.another to the wives . 
of ‘the village community who attend the wedding chamber and . 
amuse the bridegroom with their conversation, To return to ‘the 


' messing relation ; 3 it would thus-seem that persons  othetwise inti- 


7 mately "related may not possess the first class franchise in each othei’s . 
- society, Moreover, it may be fairly supposed that if a Gotra'endo- 
 gumy was allowed at any timè, the village franchise would not then 


' admit of any diversity as between gn atis and kutumbas, but when 


the law of Gotra exogamy led to men of different. villages, different. 


- tribes, in fact, dining with each other; the first class franchise woe o 


seem to have been withheld under some rules, . l 
The foregoing account will show that somehow or other mar- 

'- riage and our village franchise-got connected as social institutions of. 

the Hindus. And this impression will be further strengthened when 


we consider the question-of los: of franchise. This comes by way - - 


‘of punishment, and at.the first instancé comprises a loss at once of 
“the second and first class rights. But the highest punishment 
takes the form of deprivation “of even-the third class franchise, and 


~<earriés with it a prohibition fromy intermarriage,. This prohibition. 


cannot for obvious reasons extend beyond. the Samaj ; ; but, as all. 
 samajes- are constituted upon, the common basis of the. Hindu, it. 
-is-often impracticable for one samaj to take by hand the cast- 
- aways of another. -This is called loss of caste, and the motive is not 


. unfrequently confounded with religious fanaticism by those who ~~ 


t 


do. not fully understand our social affairs. It is certainly connected 
with religion: the Hindu joint-family system signifies not. only 
joint estate cand joint aoe but also joint worship, Hence the. 
village community may not overlook a renunciation of the com- ` 

munal - church if I may so callit. But every body knows that 


_a conversion from Baktism into Vaishnavism does not entail the 


same P ELE E as. one into Mahomedanism or Christianity, so... 


that, after all,.it seems- to be the acceptance of a foreign franchise 


"efdüontdind to native ideas), the fellowship with outsiders, espe- 
cially at mess, and the disregard thus shown to the social 
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p hierarchy ‘of the Hindus, Which, are BÔ- strongly , resented” by 
“them, -It is, in fact, the village autonomy standing out "against 


foreign encroachment, Thé question ' thus seems to be one. of 


-politics rather. than of religion, for all the criticism ' to which the 


“ 


eustom ‘has been subjected, ES ^ 
The village communities of Bengal, or rather the samajes, have. Se 


AT géuerally each a head aan, called the Goshthipatt : and sometinies | 
` there is a second, calléd Nwib-Goshthipati, The minor heads’ of x 


. Villàges go by the name Daldpatt.. In sonie cases, however, the 


i 


central authority alluded to dóes not exist, ‘and the coñstitution 


"becomes in this „respect freer than democracy itself. Butitis ^. 


significant- that the absence even of a provisional president; or 
chairman, does not lead to anarchy. Whether the Goshthipati‘liad; 

as a rule, any zamindari rights Ihave not-beén able: to’ trace, ‘but i 
in several cases the Goshthipatis have borne, ‘and in hereditary” Suc 
cession, too, the title of Raja.. Itis recognised only “by the people' 

of the Samaj, though not by what is called the '* public "4n: pubs- * 
lie papers, J have just.now im my mind only two cases, but Lani 3 
ure many others-of thé kind might be collected. “I, allude to the 


-Goshthipatis of the Jasar samaj in the 24- Perguntiahs ánd to that of 


Bakla in Bakarganj, supposed by some to he “identical with Bangla,- 


‘or Bangal In some cases the office of the Goshthipati bas; been’ 


kuown to. ‘change hands, the ‘action taken. being ‘analogous to 
eléction, without, however, denoting anything like definite, deposal: 

On . solemn occasions called mala chandan, the Goshthipati is^ 
invested with chandan or tika, and a- garland of flowers. (mala). 
These are obviously emblems of royalty and seem to point'to a 
social system: which combined both proprietary and political supre“ 
inacy ; and the revolution in respect of the Goshthipatl, as alluded 


e to above, may for aught we know, have become practicable only 


sitice the recent changes. have been broughit-about in the land-tenüres- 
of the country, : The autonomous cominunity described above: 
have. exercised all sorts of. functions—judicial, fiscal,as well ás- , 


T" political— some, of which, as every body knows; have beer gelzed or 


surrendered at the time of the. Permanent Settlement, The village: 
panchayet seems tő be. a remnant of the old order of things: 
But it is-chiefly, if not exclusively, in the matter of franchise- ‘that 


: the communal rights:are now exercised. The British Government: 
-having: thus, gradually absorbed, all the essential'funetions: of the 


; village community, the utility ‘of the franchise. has become: problem-- 


Atical, and the contest for the grant or withdrawal of the m 


hot' ‘unnaturally ‘provokes the ridicule óf- those ‘whose ides ` have... 
been moulded by. the existing otder of- things, ` Of the várious in- 


- fernal affairs, that is as distinguished from what may’ be talled the 


external affairs relating t to ae pay mens of land-revenue ånd- other 
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like questions - concerning village. communities, I would notice 
ónly the following: (1) Administration of justice ; (2) Formation 
of compacts-for industrial or’ other purposes ; (3) Raising ‘of subs- ! 
criptions, and (4) The penal remedies available to-enforce their or: 
dihances, Jt will be convenient to take up the last first of all, since 
“upon it depends the efficacy of communal activity in all other ` 
matters, This penal remedy, itis.true, does not seem to be any 
thing more formidable than exclusion from certain dinners, But 
a _ farther advance in the -same direction’ may entail with 
it. "probibition ™ from ' intermarriage agaiust.all the members. 
of the joint-family to which the offender -belongs. These 
dinners ought, therefore, I- repeat, to be regarded rather as questions 
of yillage politics tha’ occasions for social or personal eijjoymeut: 
And I imagine. some analogy may be looked for in the rules of 
guilds and crafts, . and some, too, may be traced in tbe masonic 
dinuers as. well as in.those which are essential to enrolment in. the 
British inus of court. - If we might venture to pry into the mys 
T teries of, religion, the Eucharist itself could be named by way of 
illustration. "And we may take note.that among the Essenes the 
probationer was not allowed to touch this common food for three 
years, aud that he who was separated from their body often died 
after- a miserable mauher. Bound, by his oath and customs, he . 
was not at liberty to partake of food that he met with elsewhere, 
‘but was forced to eat grass and to famish his body with hunger 
till he was at his last gasp, when he might. ‘be received again, 
(Wars of the Jews, B. 11., Oh. VIII). - 

“The formalities. which accom pauy' our communal dinner leave 
no doubt in my mind, that for all the festivities of the occasion 
there is a deeper purpose than is visible at first sight, namely, ‘the 

^-conservation of a stronger bond of union than is ordinarily conveyed 
by the word social, between the host and ‘his guests, and ‘betweeti: 
all the, people assembled . comprising the. guests, the host and his > 
famil 

“Phe exclusion fom these dinners may well be compared with exa 

; clusion from any , English club. But the singularity ‘in our case 
i$. that marriage restrictions being connected with them, the efficacy 
and secpe of.the means employed become vastly out of proportion. 
to the apparent maguitude of the meaus itself, There was, indeed, 
a.time (and occasionally it is the case even now) ‘when pecuniary. 
fines were inflicted. by the. commtsiy quite as much as.by a 
.Zamindar. But in the latter case they have to be backed by tlie 
_Zamindar’s peons,. whereas the comununity was- strong enough to 
"dispense. with all such assistance: fines with it were only S 
lighter punishment, which might not be disregarded for fear of 
exclusion. from communal mess, and eventually from intermarriage. 
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 Henos, too, I think the penalty i in question must-be classi ERN 

-. moral rather than as." a physical one ; those "who regard’ it; and; 

several other. cognaté matters in a different light, seem to me to 

- Jabor under some “misconception, as to what is really:  coértion and- 

compulsion, and what is only metàphórically such, From .the 

. "Bufferer's standpoint it may, indeed, become hard .to distinguish’ ‘ae 
between moral and physical pressure. ` But the .punisher's point: of | 
view will render it easy to draw the line of demarcation ‘around 

‘all acts which directly. cause pliysieal ' pain or- „privation; 

. Boyeotting, though severer asa punishment than actual incarces. 

~ Tation, cautiot, I think, fairly come under the. category of ‘physical 

^ coercion, or "be held: as a punishable, offénce either. -' So: also solitary 

confinement, howevér formidable, is not, E think, to be confounded i 

with moral: punishmeht. P 

_ - Be that as it may, the means alluded to hag enabled the village i 
- community to dispense with theservices and consequent charges 

of a police or ‘a bódy of court-peons.. And the economy thi... 

effected must be viewed in connexion~with the general question, . 4 

elsewhere discussed, of tlie. distribution of property and the. relation | 

^ between the rich and the poor, characteristic of jont a and ' 

‘Village communities. QU. s 

- The following question naturally snggeats an inquiry. TS ‘the: 

‘merits of’ the village community as judicial authority. Butong ` 
should not expect too much from a commodity which ised’ to. cost , l 
so little, ‘After all, however, -the article turned out was not quite — 

80 bad. as might. otherwise be ‘expected. But all. comparisons. afe 

. Invidious,. and I. should take care not to endanger my life atid prg- 

perty by offending the legal fraternity here. . "However that may be, 

. the merits of the village community. as 4 judicial body: such; as they 
were, seem to have been due to two or three causes, ^ ` gun 

.. ' The close ‘and literally familiar iritercourse of people ' in commü- s 
‘nal life seems to give a greater publicity to their every day move- 


. ments than is attainable by any amount of ‘vigilance of the “public 


press. Add to‘ this that hearsay evidence was freely acceptable, 
and we see how, armed with these weapons, the judges ‘who: uhdég- | 
^&tood the inner life of litigants as. muüch as their own,:could  , 
always, when so disposed, succeed in.eliciting truth, however slowly. 
"Phough I-am very little disposed to obliterate the distinction bê- 
tween primary and. secondary evidence, yet I think it is not-to' be 
“denied that effective ‘cross-examination. in the witness-box~ has - 
always to draw its inspiration from .elsewheré. And FE am -sute ` 
that: the oath. taken by touching the Zamindar’s guddee, orbe... a. 
Braliman's feet, is far more effectual than the mysteries of “the ~ 
"'penal. code. or the. bustle of a brow-beating barrister, These are 
Ven good things 1 in their own way ; -I. mean in winning cases. anid . 


confounding judges, but not‘in, eliciting truth. In that respect 
rearsay bears, I think, the same relation to primary evidence: that 
hypothesis does ‘to’ logical - induction, Last of all, the judiciary 
‘and litigant under the village system bad this farther advantage 
that the questions at issue could be viewed in their completeness 


and’ without the atialysis which is so essential for a foreigner; but . ` 


which is so calculated-to-put ‘people out'of coirt,- The village com- 
inunity never imposed amy restrictions against ‘misjoinder - and 
were never hampered: by, questions of. jurisdiction: Their forum, 
too, had'.a value however primitive. Every body present was _ 
allowed to suggest principles .and: inquiries, thé freedom being `` 
akin. to- that. of the members of a democratic assembly and the | 
privileges of the bar did not hedge in pedantry and humbug. 

In raising funds the village community have had the same pri- 
miitive ways as in judging’cases.and taking ‘evidence. They would - 
notin fact make much distinction. between voluntar y contribution and 
--fórced requisition. The names: of payers being drawn up in a list, 
amounts would be put down against them more at the option of 
the persons assembled than at ‘the instance. of the payer himself, 
who, by the way, might even be absent at the time, There issome . 
thing like haggling in these proceedings, but, asa rule, the taxers 
‘and tax- -payers arë fairly considerate about each other's circums- 
‘tances. Over and above all these customs; one definite) principle 
Observed is, that. there is always a strict’ comparison made aid 
allowed between the circumstances and contributions of the dif- 
‘ferent . persons ‘named in the: list. No regard, however, is shown 
“to individual opinion about the merit& of the cause of subscription : > 
Awhatever the community takes in hard is good for each and all 
thè members, and a protest from a single person would either go 
presto’ or imperil the movement altogether, The- volition „of 

the payer is allowed free play in almsgiving, but in that matter 
“collective activity is hardly, if'ever, roused in this country, though 
“there is emulation in no small degree. But the man who solicits 
your charity seems to behave as if he. had claims of a particular -' 
"kind, and, as à rule, makes a great distinetion between his bene- 
Factors, 

Social campata: these are called Dharmaghat and lead. among 
“other causes to.strikes: and combinations. The institution is very 
-old, and is maintained by the self-same remedy of exclusion 
: from the mess and marriage, Sometimes, indeed; when mem- 
vbérs of different communities combine for a common advan- 

—-tege; they employ a solemn oath to give a binding effect to their 
organisation. . This feature of the communal system is fast dying 
tout with ' the decadence of caste and the mess-restriction peeuliar 
‘to it: and the better classes would perhaps do better to imitate 
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ES The Village C ommunity of: Bengal 
" ihe inferior orders, instead of attempting to excel i in v puto and tall 
talk. x an, 
the badds. of tlie mme. poseen as "the ques ur 
thé pronouncedly heterodox members of our society amply "proves, 
"Aud really “it is a. question ‘whethér those ‘who have the goods. . 
of' their country at“ heart, would- not do well ‘to identify" i 
"themselves with their respective - village communities awd 
then .endéavor to- reform. the society from within, - rather than" 
indulge in useless criticisms - and recrimination, . which’ edi’ 
never reach the section of people assailed. The action: of the? 
-present genération of instructed Bengalis seems to, be ` guided | dy 
the. principles: of party polities which prevail, i in Europe and àré^ s 
- „ased upon the doctrine, that the majority | must prevail, over thé- 
minority, . Jhey seem -to concelve.that, às in Europe, a small: 


. .nueleus:of - -posverful agitatots have a chance of so augmenting 


- their numbers;as to ultimately. overpower. their -opponents,.. so -in. xd 
- Bengal their action will by and bye upset Hindu society by: ‘the 7X 
sheer force of nutabers. .But they forgét that- mere numbers, - y 
as those of. a, rabble, whether in military or civil society, cannot: 
` giye asthe advantages of organisation ; aud an organisation i$ 
. not always the produot ofa written: constitution. .So long, besides,” 
. a$ the organised community of- this country áre not moved, the; - 
NCC. action will never be realised in life; The. Hindus have: 
-àn organised Society : so.much so, that any.óné who doés not be-** 
long to:some community or other is fairly liable to. be confounded: 
‘with what: is, opprobriously: térmed.an 'outeast.^ The Hindu! com? 
“munity is also autonomous, and no  jugglery. will convert a. vilage” 
municipality into one of onf primitive townships. * d i 
. If now we inquire why it ig that any number of disorganised indi ž 
‘viduals can never reach the fountain. sources, of Hindu socia < - 
activity, Ql can only-point tó one primary cause; Vie. that; it is not 
" a rule of majority, but one of. unanimous consent, which governs ‘the » 4 2 
action of óur society, ' DAE UM 
. To many'people it appears: to be à; soifevident truth, ' that. thet 
opinion of. the majority ought to prevail. But after all, ib must. 
“have cost Europe à long ‘process of development to “arrive 
^at the fundamental: principle of modern democracy, that i opinion = 3 
Should: ultimately be ex pressed i in the form öf yea or nay to an: 
E appropriately framed -question, aud that the decision of'a collec“? 
. tive | body should be determined- by, the preponderance of votes‘ 
, thus, declared and nurübered. "I do not know if the solution:;.does ^ 
not signify. a "soft of compromise. with the well-known but dangetoiy ^- 








E “alternative, Vike, appeal to arms, but there can hardly bè any doubt, .: 


Q1 apie, of the: kind given to. the” doctrine by. the now, » alk, ‘im 
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portant school of Utilitarians, that the ntimeric strength of advo-. 
cates ig an index neither to logical nor to’ ethical soundness. If a 
poll could be taken of the whole hurian race, most of the scientific. 
doctrines of the @ay would have large majorities ‘arrayed against. 
them ; and as for the Utilitarian doctrine which regards the happi- 
r—pess "of. any two outsiders as preferable to that of a sirigle person, 
such as one’s own father, mother, wife or son, the ethical ‘value of 
i£is.certainly not patent to primitive people, like the writer, .to 
say nothing of the further equipment of modern democratic . ` 
society, the education-of publie opinion by means of stump oratory, 
special pleading, forensic strategy, banter, bullying and | newspaper 
agitation, Whatever, therefore, the history and worth may be of 
the doctrine that the claims and opinions of’ the majority shall. 
prevail, one need: not stand aghast at being told that unanimity ` 
has been the rule of conduct in Hindu society.. Practically, how- 
. eyer; the requirements of society are fulfilled by an implicit obe- 
salience shown to the responsible awthorities, This is‘often confound. 
* ed.with the rule of despotism prévailing iw other ‘countries. The 
Hindu, however, knows no rights: he ig bound to fulfil all his duties,  - 
Even. the relationism of rights and duties is almost unknown. 
The sovereign; the Brahman, the, purohit, the zamindar, tlie rayat, 
the karta, the husband, ‘the wife, the father, the son, ‘éach bas_ his 
duties carefully defined; and in each case the least default is: count- 
ed as at once a crime towards the community and a sin to the . 
gods, . When, therefore, a difference of opinion arises’ and’. cannot: 
be settled by the normal methods of persuasion and authority, the 
society- is split into two—two communities which, though unequal i 
are yet distinct and each complete by itself. In fact it does not 
_matter how small the minority, it is never swamped by the ‘majo- 
rity: And it is hard to say how far the traditional feeling bas ` 
been, or is likely to be, reversed by the-present training in party 
politics .. 0: es MP AME Tie E E 
* To one who does not know the details of ‘our. social system, it 
may thus become hard to distinguish between a schism and a uum- ` 
ber of excommunicated people. Such, however, has been the in- 
fluence of Hinduism; that its essential doctrines are never denied ; 
hence those who really undergo a: social punishment—oné exactly 
like boycotting—never endeavour to form j much less suecéed in form- 
ing, themselves into an organic body. A schism, however, is perfect- 
ly constitutional and always governed by the first principles of Hin- 
du society. When, theréfore, a modern agitator in Bengal attempts , 
e~simply to break wp Hindu soviety without offering a ‘definite 
organisation to replace it, there i$ no hope of his succeeding until. 
‘the Hindu social system is altogether extinct. On the other hand; - 
thé complex character of Hindu society allowing of several strata, 
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as Sir H. S. Maine happily calls the sub-divisions, leaves room: en- 
ough for the growth and existence of innumerable cominünities side ` 
by “side, and each--with an autonomy of its own. Only. when? 
Brahmanic süprémacy över the hierarchy is igsored-—the^ proz^ 
prictary rights of “thé Zamindar. community being: part, of the? 
property system and not to be shaken—the non- “Hindu: communis. 


|». tes-are thrown beyond the pale of third class franchise. Thus Mahot _ 


medans aud : Christians .have ' become: discordant ‘cominunities? " 
‘and castes, living. in the same- village ` with Hindus, but water’ 
touched by them is regarded as a’ defilement by: the latter ;- and” 
the Brahmos'are fast ‘verging on the sanie condition. i Qv xs 
There is only. one-escape for the excommunicated person : out of 
this system of Hindu village rule, he may emigrate’ into-a ‘very, 


Jreinote part of the country, Where, having secured a dwelling house? 


he, may gradually: find admission ' into some caste. dt may: 
shave to be doite by intrigue or persuasion, but he must establish "a: 
‘fellowship witb- some community. if: he wants to get. on'in life... 
;And when the social punishment is unjust, and.the excommunicate 
“ed man is really a deserving person, he:mny reuder himself aceépt- - 


M 


‘able - by his. sterling worth, arid eventually rise to: -eqtiality or even: 


supremacy over the. community of. his adoption... For although: 


‘the rulé of majority is nowhere recognised; a large prépohderanee ` 


of numbers on any one side naturally CAUSES a virtual’. withdrawal 


- -of opposition on the part-of -the minority. And 80, especially in: 


Bengal, men of cousequencé. -sometinies. -seek io; ; swell - their 


‘following by admitting 1 into the village stray immigrants" of real 


r, 


ofa, Goshthipati by-settiug aside an existing one whose fortune . 
and position’ may bé-on the decline. The theans resorted. to fo ET 
' such - purpose is to énlistéthe support of. a large majority in any y. ; 
‘samaj by frequent and” rich entertainments. and, suitable gifts; - 
"The tika and.ehandan to a Goshthipati i isan honor which baş. to. 


merit. sat od pe FC 
Thus, too, arbitióug n men sometimes seek to rise to he position i 






be received from thé commiinity, and especially what is called thé 


'kulin ` poition of it, These people, being previously - iüfluenced | 
. . by the ambitious ` _ aspirant, ‘contrive .to ‘take exception ‘to . ‘some. 

.conduct of the existing authority in the asi and eventually. give. 

. effect. to: the intended "revolution. ` . à ues 


. The entertainments of. village communities are. » not: only: important .. 


3 “in séttling questions of: franchise and keeping. up. the „position; OF, 


the Dalapati and Goshthipati, but have a further value with. refer- 
ence to the ‘social. hierarchy previónsly * alluded to: In. large en- 
tertainments. the invitation is’ extended from ‘the, ;peers of. he 7 
‘village ‘and from. thosé of the whole: samaj, ; “or, at; least. 
small. district of it to ‘the. other: .eoimunities of tlie locality acs 
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sedig to the. unit deteriiiied upon, who. atë ‘admissible only tà 
l second. or third elass franchise in. regard to the host and his peers. 
Such events may-;occur in a Biahman's family or in one of a lower 
caste.. In either case the Brahman community are: shown ` the 
-highest respect, though of late the growing inequality of fortunes : 
and the relative “poverty - -of the Brahmans has often the . 
effect of confining the more expensive dishes to. the wealthier .. 
Sections of. the community. However, the money -value of the 
entertainments apart, the Brahmans have always the bighest atten-’. 
tion. And-the most learned Brahmans, again, who hold the rank | 
Bs educationists, have to be honored by presents in hard ċash, 
-useful articles, The. valüe of these presents, as’ a whole, 
enel, .depends , upon. the. voluntary charity .of . the donor, j 
but:-the head. man of the village,’ or samaj, has then to 
take. the matter in hand; and. it taxes his body and mind, as 
well as his moral sense, in io inconsiderable degree to. distribute 
“the presents according to the personal claims or hereditary rank 
of each individual- recipient- ` -Disputations | are often’ held on 
occasions like. these, -ostensibly it may be with an eye to the. pre- 
sents.to.be dispensed immediately or iu future, but in reality. 
to: establish: the ;relative -superiority of the learned men who 
join. in. them.. “This is determiued. by an umpire previously 
nominated, or by the. common. consensus. of the: assembly called. 
together, And the whole: conduces ultimately to certain im- 
portant effects upon the internal econoniy of our.society.:: 

I have already mentioned that the village community have 
to decide all manner of qüestions.: judicial, criminal, social, fiscal, 
orrany other which may arise. Now’ when a question of Hinda 

“jaw «or shasters oceurs, and all our affairs are ‘subject-matter’ of 
-our-law books, and when lay people fail to decide it with their 
ordinary ..experience, .the question has to be referred to the:chief -. 
pandit of the locality.:.it is put either verbally. or ia writing, 
and. accompanied by a present in either. kind or money, equi- 
valent to a single: meal.of the Brahman, valued according to 
the: means and hospitality ofthe donor.. The amount, in short, 
may vary from two annas to a rupee, but ordinarily it is only 
four.annas; -Upon this the pandit writes down his. opinion, or 

A pyütasthà, and: then action is.taken:thereupon; In case excep- 
-tion is.taken.to the recorded opinion ..of one‘ pandit by another, 

zt the*. “point, is referred : to a third man. of superior. reputation, 
» But” ii. anye cáse: the vyavastha of a duly recognised. autliority 

i * "Absolvés people Who tàke'action upon it’from. all” further respon- - 
sibility in regard ;to right conduct. It is of very great-impor- . 
_ tance, therefore, to have it definitely, settled whose vyavastha 
‘should , Carr y the greatest weight with the lay people, the masses : 
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of the. conimunily. -Thus it will appeár- that! the- thecis-.. Jof the 
Hindu law “finds its: counterpart i in’ the practice: of; the. ‘communal -z 
system of ‘the family, the village. and ;the-eaSte. ¿And that nodi 
'"the joint action ‘of. 'commuuak entertainments the , systeni: iof. 
' Jatid=tenures; the hierarchy of castes, and ‘spiritual Supremacy? of. 

-the Brahmans; the entire economy of the village communitys : 
Feconciled with the béhests of ‘the shastras,) ^^ Sota bet ene 

- Let us now examine some general features of the system: above 

s described. “The village ‘community, is. part-of-a larger. organisation" ' 
:called the samaj;and “they. both have a great. deal to do; with caste,” 
on the one hand, and” joint-families. on the other, » The society + 

* has to:be viewed first of all iri connexion. with the land. on^awliüieh : 
thé people dwell, and upon-the: produce ‘of:-which they. live!’ This- 
„laŭd is held upon ‘two kinds.of tenure; one of a permanent hardo- - ‘a 
ter; which: imparts ‘to tlie holders ` thereof a position. of the». - 
highest ::eonsequence, and “theother, of a-tempórary -character__ 

ve suited ,to^ the immigrant population. who:hold them: The holders E. 
-éfs-both: Kinds: of :ténurez are? further differentiated ini various: 
ways. Butas ‘a: whole; there. ds, 8: relation of - subordination: ^ 
between. thet: And they. : ré. to “certain: extent. ranged. inz 
hierarchical "order, thoügli^ir this respect the current usagé seems: 

“fo have: diverged : considerably from- what the: shastras' pwould = 
sho&'to have- once existed. How. far the. political changes..in. 

\.the’ country, may have contribüted to-a discordance between the : 
hierarchical relation: of: different: castes, the: “several. ‘orders: ofc 
Indian landed tenures ‘aŭd. the actual. and professed 'oĉciipation `- 
‘of. each caste; is not ‘easy to.agcertain, -> But certain it isvthat. the . 
“Brahmans: stand at the top of. the ' hierarchy: from `a religious: : 
“point of view,' whereas in regard to the-láuded tenures the suprec ^ 

macy-of the Brahmans is-exceptional. ' No doubt Brahman- rajas ` 

“aiid -zámindars are often. :to be found, ‘but even as such they have 
to ‘respect the spiritual functions set-apart; for the Hindu ipriest- 

. hood. “The ‘zamindari functions, - on. the: contrary, are entirely. - 
fa temporal:kind, And-the supremacy: of the.proprietary. ` 
body’ ‘in temporal affairs is as. pronounced ag that, of: the“ ‘Brahs > 
mans in spiritual. . It i$ not, therefore, the village zamindar:or. 
the: Goshthipati and his. peers: 'alone;: nor. the Brahmanie ; priest. " 2s 
"hood: alone, who govern’: the. Hindu “society, but “it .is *ackind ^. 
- 6f doublé government - which has “prevailed ever : since’: the . 
| Hindw shastras" were written. :- Nothing. toi my . mind :só- distinctly ^ 
proves” “thé abovementioned feature.. fof our. sócial- or- Pot. 

, constitution as -the fact: that the. temporal authority, e Raja, . 
--Goshthipati, or-Zamindar, inay prohibit.the services ofa. gúruior- 
zpurohit being . réudered:to: au -offender or. ‘accepted : bys «the | 
_ Community, d 6 when the Gara or purohit himself has to. bé punish 
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„ed, ‘Just, as. ihe sërvices of the village barber and 'washerman 
-may > be.:prohibited, ' In «the, CASES alluded to-.the- supremacy of . 
. the Bralimans. as. a community is not- disregarded; but'so far a 
the "individual Brahmanu is . concerned, as an accused person, or 
‘ag an. instrument of communal. government, the: fiat- comes not 
_* from- the priestly; .but the temporal, authority of the community. - | 
The Brahman priest.is supreme in spiritual matters, but the Raja, 
the Goshthipati, the Talukdar and-the -Zamihdar (I am: purposely 
avoiding «the ‘caste. question in. this. connexion) - are equally 
‘Supreme in temporal matters. x The Hindu society -is . composed 
ofzmany. ranks, but all subordinate to: the two, one of whom-is 
‘admittedly the. Brahman,: and the other; :an analogue of the 
'K'Hlettriya ^. Each ~ section. ‘is autonomous in ‘every respect, except 
that they altogether. form a complete. whole with. the two named 
:above.. 
ewe We ae that. in tentporal, matters. . the zamindars: have: ali 
..ialong. exercised large powers :.they:hàve had a small police —the 
c uwillage- .paiks aud chowkedars—under . them, and must also. have 
'3had.some arrangements for -military "operations. But the. most 
;singular feature with them is that, they have never tried (at least 
xot since the legendary days. of Parasuram). to usurp: the fanc- 
‘tions. of the priesthood nor, to.dominate over them. Nor have 
ithe’ Brahmans. ever sought to unite in their hands the temporal 
ifuuetions. as wéll- as the spiritual. As à zamindar, a Brahman 
»might certainly act the -part ‘of.a K'hettriya, but in such cases 
tthe: ‘Spiritaal functions: are never made, ox. sought to be made, 
£eo:extensive with temporal.’ functions. This shows. why the. 
theocratic’ character attributed to, the Brahmans and Brahmanic 
easte is in no..way tenable. .We have never had a King who. 
was also the:head of the church, nor a Pope who dispensed the 
-temporaltties of the country, The :supremacy of the Brahmans, 
as. prescribed in the shastras, and as upheld by current usage, 
-consists simply in the veneration shown them by all -other. Hindu 
<eastes and the moral weight attached to the Brahmanic-vyavastha 
. von. contested: points. In this last named -connexion we know 
that? the Brahmans themselves only determine--from time to 
iiife,and ina tough way; who is the most learned man among 
-Xhem. This question, as we:-have seen, is: settled on independent 
= f'océasions, $6., those of large communal entertainment.. Aud when. 
.- afterwards a question of law’ is: raised. by any. member of the 
K "community, . the Brahman’s vyavastha simply: declares what.con- 
,_2duct-is in accordance with.the. Hindu shastras, and “what is. not. 
The . autonomy of the Brahmans. themselves. ‘imparts. to this 
“sevyavastha the character of :what I can only calla moral i injune- 
on, and ‘that. of « one” coming from. ‘the. Brahman COQUE of- 
Pants aoe eee E ae Bee uS er : 
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"the Samaj. The: injunétion. is final: MNA ilf. By. thé wae es 
pol authorities; whether these be the head. neh. Or Peerage óf the: . 
. ; comimünity -£ó-à ‘membér_ of. whom it was issued; or the "aniündárs. ~ 
E ^ of- the" village. to whom: such member and his: péets* are‘subor- ^ 
^ dinàte. - Thus it would appear that.-the: relations. of*the: Church”: 
“and. State: have been definitively. settled. in Hindi isociétyap joties 
; : -tfe yery samé:principle which Ms Comte has so “recently. set forth . 
“Mg nae part: of ‘his. scheme of, sociocraey XI make üse “of. id^ word. 
us , Church, in the. absence of a more: SOL. MM S qne Nitesie tiis. "e 
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Mw Soéigeratic: ‘Braltnanietn máy he uei "y be, MUR 
- Vif only for this reason, that: one of ilie most advanced thinkers 


na Sije 


* of the: day: has, i in.. Europe; jidepéndently arrived eto igolution... 
i “ofthe. social. ‘problem . so closely similar to'it. . Afid;on the other — 
“hand, Utopian . as ‘some people may ‘stigmatise: Cointe's system ~ i 

7 wto “be, there’ i$ every reason to expect | “for it à stability. greater © 
D = than that of Indian Brahmanism, since: it. embodies“ AH | [thé OR" 
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-A -7 17 A FRENCH DEPENDENCY. MEET. 


AIFTY years’ have elapsed since the invasion and conquest ` 
- a Of this province of North Africa by the Frénch. The idea 
“was. “started by the Legitimist Monarchy, carried out by the Con- 
"güitutional, .Monarehy. Undér the Iniperial regime the. greatest’ ` 
“attention Was paid to the welfare of the country ; under the Repub-: 
“fican attempt. is being made to introduce civil government, and, as 
<a “corollary to the complete domination of Algeria, a policy of expan- 
“sion has been inaugurated by the practical annexation of the adja- 
“cènt province of. Tunisia, while energetic. endeavours aré being made 
< to unite the French -province “of St. Louis on the river Senegál 
“to, Algeria by' a railroad.. This, means annexation of the Sahára 
' Fand’ gradual absorption of Morocco on the west, and Tripoli on 
* the east, which will constitute a first-rate African kingdom. 
“The independenée of Egypt will be more than imperilled by 80 
"powerful a neighbour;.and Europe must then, if not before, 
“Interfere, 
~ — From this point of- view only is the expansion of French power ` 
.in Northern Africa to be deplored. The extinction of the weak 
and retrograde Mahometan domination was absolutely necessary, 
to allow these once fertile provinces to regain their old position. 
as the granaries of Europe. France is the only European power ' 
ihat has the strength and the will to make and retain the- con- 
quest. The pretensions of Spain Sud Portugal to the Western 
~ portion of the! Coast belong to the past; their population is not 
sufficient for their: home-requirements, and they have nof. the 
‘resources for a great struggle. . Fifty years hence. Italy might 
possibly be ready ; 3.bát the pear seems to be ripe and ready to 
fall and the solution of such a problem cannot be deferred. till à 
particular nation is strong enough to: take a part init, The 
_kingdom of Greece might, on the same grounds, put in.a claim for 
a share, obviously without the power to obtain or retain it. The 
. Northern Powers can afford to‘look on with quiet disdain. It is.a 
positive advantage.to commerce to get rid of the Mahometan system, 
Bismarck is credited with à kind of Satanic delight atseeing his enemy 
thus weakening her resources. England can feel: ‘nothing but à quiet 
-satisfaction at seeing her friend devéloping her energies: in North 
“Africa, on the Senegál, in Cochin China, and the New. Hebrides, 
regions beyond the orbit. of English . influence and interests, for. 
the very simple reason. that they are, and probably will ever 
remain, entirely unprofitable, l 
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| Tt dóes iot lie in- “the mouth "T an, : Englishisih, Tenstivays ud are 
"Angló-Indian, to dwell on the moral: side. of the :question; on: the. * 
:.iniquity of :foreign . conquest, 
independence. =the, ‘story: òf” Afghanistan. "and. thé- Transvaal | 
{si too -frest .in - the -annals : of: they "time: . "It^ eaa “only” spe: 
surmised . that great- nations. are ‘periodically. liablé to; savage. . 
= “outbursts: of lust "for cönquest ` and annexation ; “that; they.: feel . 
‘that-they liave the- strength’ of ‘a giant and must : Use ity even 
ift be to.their -own-shame-and i injury..: Whenever this téndenéj' - 
"exhibits. itself: in: ánothe? Power, it. is St once sternly condemned; 
. Borwords.are too strong for the reptobation;. bnt, when the, fierce 
“privilege is indulged in, however wantouly;.it is qualified af: home ; ¥ 
‘by? the necessity: -of vindicating national honor or the: ‘public-wveal. | 
“This is the light-iu which; with: á kind of ‘pitying. woider,-the polis 
2. “ey of: France fifty years ago, when it. annexed Algeria; “nd: during 


and: thes ‘destruction-. of national 


the present, year, when it‘ has laid its Hands upon: Tunisia, ‘must: bé 
"regarded. - The object. of the following: pages: is: tor describe sthe_: 
"manner. in ‘which the. French‘ nation. rules- subject peoples,. and" ^ 


.- “the degree of. qualification: „Which “it “possesses: for. introducing : 


ud 


Great Britain has under.its control, constitutional: dolonics, - 


- "and Subject-Empires, such: as ‘British: India," “Phen -circumstances ` 
6f: each , class, are -véry. different, and thé attitude of. the! mother 
‘country is not-the same to all, 
vin the. mighty work òf- colonisation by her own. pédple is.a-fact. 
‘which history ean: testify.: “that : :France "has failed seems a. fact 


that éantüot.be doubted: :It. requires: ‘no-great: skill: for a. superiors: 


. That 'Gréat ‘Britain: "has. succeeded ` 


‘military power: to--hold. possession. Of ^& Crown: 'Colony;: 'such:às 


"Malta, or Hong-Kong. - Portugal is. able. ‘to do thus much.- fnt 
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‘Océidental - notions ‘of: "justice and. 'equality ; without . offending . * 
'hopélessly against Oriental prejudices; . + tte 


“the -most difficult problem is the last; viż., to rule: Subject-Empire: : 
"firmly; - yet justly. ; ; to give ‘every blessing of civil and. teligioüs: 


liberty, 


while- independent ‘municipal ‘institutions and. political 


liberty. are -sternly . denied; ‘asa: necessity. of foreign domination... 
In this particular, England "miay.;be. said to have; to acertaih 


extent, succeeded: “Portugal and *Spain. liave miserably | feilediin |. 
Holland i is considered: to have had put | 


Asia; ‘Africa, and América,. 
scant success, and France-is.still-on her. trial... MEI 


"'fhéreaie: ‘abtindant .books published in Teie "m help US: Xo. if 


form: à judgment with-regard:to, the.success-of. the last fifty: years: 


dm ‘Algeria, ‘and I approach | the subject without prejudice, and with 


. "the advantage of å tolerably accurate knowledge of British. India 
— tlie > ‘Baine period ™ : “Ehe sc is therefore, gue thattis . : 
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pudhak Canada, Australia, the-Cape of : Good: Hope, and-others:: d 
'Orown- Colonies, such as: GibraKer, Malta, Hong-Kong and “others:: 
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of Europe. -> l 


«1: The physical.appearance of the country is simple, There are hire 


eve? 


ther, they 
mind, now ` 
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* 2b TL Algeria. a SEF 

i chát: itis contéimplatéd: to traverse thi is” région by tailways, foc. 

^. dáündate portions: ‘with thé: waters -of the Mediterranean, and toi 

— pierċe it'here'and-there with artesiay wells; 7 6.0200. 23^ vu 
. * The political divisions are the -central rovince- of. Algiers; thes. 
provincé:.of Oran on ‘the ‘west, extending ~to the: frontier. ‘Of 

. Morocco;and *the-proviuce of Constantine-to- the, east; vextenditig” ` 
- to. the -frontier ‘of. Tunisia, . Algiérs: and @ran -are ‘sea, ‘ports. 5": 
- Gonstantivie is inland, but: ‘eonnected by tailway with theiport’ of 

. Philippeville:: ‘Betwixt Constantine and : ‘Algiers is -thé „famous. 

country of - -Kabylia‘; “thes Eastern’: division” lias . Borgia: for, its. | 
sore and thé Kabylia of Jhurjura.has Dellys:for its - pott: These. 
‘aré* the’ African highlarids, : 80. celebrated:sfor their picturesqug: 
|? Beauty; and the dauntless  indepéndence: "of. their indigenous inz 
. habitants. f" dub d E e E 3 E aces 
- In the time of: the Romans tha, J Piovinte: ‘of . ‘Oran. was -known- 
‘as: Matiretaniar Ceosariensis ; -the- ‘province: ‘of. Algiers cofresponds,;__ 
“with: Mauretania Sitifensis, ‘and ‘the’ province cof Constaritine “With zc 
», Numidia. Space.is wanting to go -backto, the: time. of: Sypliax : 
- and Masinissa;or. ‘to those’ “still more antient days; when Carthage ; 

' was -the ruling’ Power i» Africa,-. There appear. tobe no: ‘remnants. j 
.. of: indigenous African races, such as are-foünd:south. of the- Sühára. 
v When: “the - first Phonician . settlement, who.were.of the Sémitic; . 

l ^ family; came: -from Asia. by-sea. to: North Africa, “they ‘found races ac 
. already in possession; éognate-with:the ancient: Egyptians, bèlonging? 

: to. whát-is generally- called ‘the Hamitic : family ; ; bat. if ds TEASON~¢, 
, ably. -süpposed. that these-were'also immigrants from Asia:at & ‘still; 

" i. more ‘remote period: by land. -These'races ‘were called haughtily: by 
their superior Arian: conqueror by. a;name:which sutyives in the word: . 
“Berber, and ‘the language: which: they speak,. extends‘ undér:vatying:: 
. dialectal varieties from the: oasis of A nimion-on.the east to the Canary. 

: islands, on:the. West; and-southward-to-the basin of the rivers Seüegál- 

. > and -Upper. Niger; andthe’ -confines: of: Lake Ghad:-.'Thej- are. 
`- the ‘same: - people -who -~ Yesisted : the. Romans; :- and’ they thave., 
E preserved’ their &péech in-spite: of the: successive’ domination of. 
- Vandals: and Arabs, - though the a Egyptians have lostittieir; 
. latiguage. Vw Uk Rud ue 
cs QE athe: first: : invasion of Abe. Semitic: family, the Piai, 

+ Clan: ‘Colony’ of :Carthage, “nought. remains,- but à few. inscrip». 
tions; - büt -- mány. . centuries. “Tater: camé a second .invasion,. -of. 

- * the Semitic family; bringing. with it’ the new. religion..of : Mahó., 

. met, andthe. Nomad Arabs, established themselves.- as. the; :Bupes. M 

` rio rác, ‘and. imparted their: faith to:their inferior, - if not subja-. 

`- gateds: ‘neighbours. . There, was .a- period: of. splendor ‘and pros. 
périty | dur ing: tlie . time ‘When thé Mahometan ` ‘power subjugated; 

Spain, and- threatened Siéily.a and: Italy: Bat the: tide turned, „Spain, 
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. wot only freed: ‘herself, bi aed roprisil into. Africa, and fora ' 
. long period Oran was ogeupled ‘by ‘the Spaiíards., In. the mean- 
time the town of.: Algiers passed into:the hands. of pirates, under 
‘the ‘nominal Suzerainty of ‘Turkey, aud became for centuries the = ` 
_-public-enemy of Európe: ‘ 
<The poetry; andt prose. of ‘Sein France and Italy tell what 
seems to us now the Wonderful story, that the ordinary navigation 
ofthe Mediterranean was normally ex posed to perils which at the, 
_presebt days Seem. incredible '"Phousands-ióf. Christian slaves 
languished in Africa prisons, or were-redeemed; hy heavy pay- .. 
menis.: special charities and religious fraternities were founded 
to-do: the pious work of, Jiberating unfortunate galley slaves. The ' 
fiet is testified by: clétuses in wills, leaving sums for the purpose, 
_inseriptions in churches, the plot of many a play, the thrilling - 
, portion of many a story. Ceryantes himself had been-a captive, 
-and in Don Qiixote one of eligat celebrated stories is, on this 
J tlieme. .Even:m the city of'-London ‘special charities: exist for 
thé liberation of slaves with the Moors, which have now been di- 
verted to the duty. of eduenting the Arabs of: the streets. The 
evil hàd become intolerable, aud continued down into this century ; 
no sooner was peace restored to Europe in 1815, than England ‘un- 
dertook ‘to chastise the Déy'of Algiers, and in 1816 captured -Al- 
giers, and set no less than three thousand Christian - ‘captives free, 
But «this lesson was not sufficient to bring down the pride of the. . 
savage dynasty, for in the course of an altercation. about the’ cóm- 
pensations due by ‘the French Government to a Jewish subject. of 
Algiers, the Dey had the impudence with his own. hand to strike 
the French Consul, and déclinéd to make any apolugy This led tó 
-äm invasion in 1830 in force by the French, then ambitious- of re- 
covering their lost military renown, the dethronement and banish- — - 
mént-of the’ Dey; aud the océupation of the country. And from 
whatever point of view it may be regarded, surely it 1s a distinct 
gain to civilization, that such an abominable Government should be 
put an^end to, aid, the north‘of Africa brought under the infle- 
ence-of European civilization. MED 
Nature’ has ‘been bountiful: :to Algeria; bod m iis soil and its. 
climate. Its geographical position fits it to become the entrepot of 
an anniially increasing trade. - It possesses in itself the potentiality — . 
of unlimited expansion: by a, more. scientifie husbanding of re- 
sources, and 4- vast increase, of population, and therefore of culti- 
-vated area, The products of Tudia and: North America’ shave to he 
conveyed : great distances; thée-products of Algeria are witliin easy . 
distance of Spain, France ‘and Italy, -and its "earlier -harvests .of 
"Európean products -énables--it to supply the markets of those 
"couutries with fruits. aud vegetables i in-anticipation.of the tardier 
A 7 sag 35 


by the French, Mines haye been re-opened; or worked more. ‘Scieirti+ 
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har vests of Northera. dlimstás;- The legend. „of the: city of. Rome 
. having. been. fed with: the. ‘corn, afid bier: agricultural- weüllhizaf 
North Africa. has come down to us, and appeared. alinost inc rédibis,. 
considering. how. scanty "wére* the exports: from “that continent | 
under its Malrometan rulers; But the. exhibitions of Lendot ih... 
1851, ‘arid. Paris in 1855, 1807 and 1877, opened the.eyes of: Eüropefo ` 
thé extent of the resources hitherto undrenmt of. Cereäls, ‘oils, fiiits, 
fodder, winés, fibres; tobacco, cotton, silk, wool, dies, wood, RA 
minerals,. all these-are forthcoming + : it would, appear, that in -80me 
portions of the Colony are found, the prodaéis of the Northi;iniothér — 
portions, the prodücts of tropical climates: - Some of these- are long | 


established in the country :* other industries havë been, introducéd BE 


i 


ficàlly :. every mineral, but.gold, seems. to have come to. hañi fie 
culture of the viue, forbidden by the Mahoimetan; appears to have . 
been: most Successful, and .the:phylloxera of France-has. beeu“ Al., 
geria’s opportunity. Phere. can be no doubt, tbat; under "h Wise b) 
‘Government, and. with congenial institutions, Algeria diag init. ele: 
ments of wealth and. prosperity; | Z, 


A contemplation ` of histor Y; past and present, leads io tha. e 


l : viétion, that all.depends upom.the inhabitants and their institit 


tions; - Australia’ and’ North America, remained for centuries uli . 
Pea until.the time came that the virgin soil was broketi 
“up. by. the stout ans. of. the Anglo-Saxon. "Other cottitriés .of 
"fabulous. fertility. have died away, like Mesopotaniia, for waüt;óf - 
‘men.: Even au. abundance of meu is-not sufficient. to > ‘perpetuaté 
_ prosperity. without good:governmérit, and the. history of “British 
Tudia; during the last. fifty years, tells the tale how material wealtli ` 
expanded culture; and increased’ commerce, arè the sure. results ofe 


` a strong and equitable rule." On the. otlier ‘hand, éouutries, irót 


naturally. fertile, have been. brofight tó a-high state of | pr oductivenéss 
Dy the dete: mined. industry, and the sound institutions, “of 7 the» 
people. . We thus. see, that. three elements- arè. réquired | for thg 


‘sustained well-being.ofà country +  productiveness-of soil’ hatural’ ox 


 &rtifieial ; sufficiency; and capacity of population, and.& Booed 1 gow! 
ernment. - Befüre. we proceed to describe the nature . of , the; -instis 


_+-tutions introduced: by the; Erench ih Algeria, we ‘must hoticé thd 
living, material, with which they: had to deal, ^ With "the. exception 


Of: a, ‘considerable number of Jéws, the whole population, exceeding B 
‘two millions, are: Mahometans, pariy Arab; “partly” Berber} or d 


- cross betwixt the two: partly dwelling in villages: with the insti a 


“tion of. individual property, partly Nomadic: with the property held. - 


a 


-in- common by the tribe -Thusit will appear,-that there weré 380 i 
rival religions to balance against each other, an exceedingly. Sparse 
pP for so larg ge àu area, y the a defécts: of Nomadic Ahab 
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ie to the habits of shee. | no Murs commerce gated y 
land. the intercourse with- the neighbouring states of Morocco aud 
‘ubisia, was most.restricted : if caravans found their way across 
die Sahara. to the Sudan; slaves were the chief objects of the com- 
merce. | Of freedom of- -religion, freedom of travel; education, en- 
- lightment, and progress, there existed no trace whatever, ! 
alt may he, that' the population has been described i in' colours, 
which: are too dark, and that rutnour spoke. worse things of .them 
than-the: facts justified, This certainly is thé case, with - “regard to 
the- Sahara, „As it has become better kriown, its fabulous horrors 


' Jave-been. reduced, and it has been discovered, that the arts of | 


civilization, by storing surface water, aud piercing artesian wells, 
can turn a desert. into a garden, » collect. scattered population, and 
increase indefinitely the number of smiling oases, Some of" which 
“Jind survived through all ages, as a token of ‘what was possible, by 
the sole agency of abundance of water. M. Duval, to whom-we 
have alluded above, draws particular attention to the undeveloped 
- resources of the Sahara, and the evidence of better things in form- 
er times in the existence ofr ulus hal; buried in sand, The industry 
of; mau. has sometimes on the shore of the sea, or in the basins of 
rivers, to contend against excess of- water by: strong énibankments, 
or-to drain marshes caused by 1 imperfect levels; in the desert that 


samo-industry and engineering skill cau triumph ‘over obstacles of 


a different kiud, and the success which has attended the efforts of 


the ‘French, augurs well for the future. .lt must be remembered, - 


that the Sahara is not a dead level, but presents án infinite variety 
~f surface, and the Indigenous inhabitants havein their rude way 
stored the surface drainings, or piereed rude wells, erected "their 
huts upon some elevated ; gtound, planted palm trees, erected walls 
to..protect their gardens from the encroachineut of the sand,” or the 
attacks of the Nomads. Buttheir labours till now-have lacked stabi- 
lity and scientific supervision, and intestine wars and tribal feuds 
bave often proved fatal, The wonderful date- palm is the feature of 


such desert-settleraents, tall, elegant, fruitful, clustering together : 
in-dense-forests, The date forms one of the main staples of the food - 


‘ofthe people. Wuder the shade ‘of. these ‘palms spring .up fis, 
pomegranates, peaches; and a coarse‘kind. of grape. ‘The ware beat- 


ty of these oases is described in the brightest colours; as the ver-. 


* 


düre-of the trees, and the cool shade present a graleful contrast to - 


the lurid ‘yellow heat of the sand. Animal life is described as 
gathering to these retreats. Professional surveys have been made 
of. this region; eye-witnesses „testify to the reality, and the 
English traveller can travel by coach, from Constantine, to Biskra 


and -patis isfy himself of it, During a certain season of the 
* 


` 


- 
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year the steppes are covered’ With a lux iint tgd'spobtagooiit yege 


tation, aud à wealth of flowers, supplying pasture to herds of: "ine 


limited magnitude, ànd the pastóřal life is tue. necessary complement 
of tlie argricultural life of the"Glier-porions of thé “province: We 


fhan’s land " in its beiglibóurliood, as. it” béeomes the refuge ‘of 
‘rebels atid ‘crimiuals, as witness the jungle of Central India-in ‘tlie 


^. old days, the bush of Australia ‘and South: Africa im nioderü tintés: - 

“Phe French Government has therefore extendéd its jurisdiction to | 
certain oases, notably Laghouat, Gér yville, > Biskra, când "Tüggürt,. 

Beyoud ié-actual covifines of the. province, to the soutli; liés the, 


mysterious oasis Of. Tunt, ‘a district of ediisiderable size, ‘enjuyiig 
‘a désert indépérdénce, Here all. thé caravans from the north’ ‘meet, 


from Ghat. ‘Ghadames, ‘Tripoli; ‘Nepta; Algiers and Moröcto;: to 


form a united par ty to traverse the great desert’ which ‘separates 


the-same stock, but speakiug a dialect affected by alien elements 
from -the-south. England’ has a Consul‘at Ghadaniés, and"-if-tlie 


‘yeproachful narrative of -M,. Duval.is to be trusted, the cómitierce 
‘of these caravans is in the hands of-the Euglish; aŭ advantage: Tes 


sulting- to them from the- in perfect” ‘administration of wAlseria, 


‘America, knows that “all success results from the üncohtrólled - 


. energies óf the propie: FM i i ^4 Duas 


- jutercouirse of caravans betwixt the Sudán ‘and the: provinces: of 
- dJNofth ; Africa, ‘Like tlie navigation “of the ‘ocean, "IU ds ‘indeed 


/* hough the fact 1s unrecorded in history, disri is reason; 46: abe- 


Jeve that for. many generations and centuries there has. Deen a an 


‘attended. by: dangers, but it is: ‘stated that natives of Algeria: jare 
to be met with who have found -their Way back wards-and for. 


"m wards to Timbuktu ho less ‘than’ eighteén times; aud for proper 'ré- 


‘niuneration travellers aré always found ready to maké the journey. ° 
"The- physical danger and suffering are aggravated. by théjsavage. 
character of the Nomad tribes, wlio infest the main tracks; “and. 


"Jevy rolls from the merchants. But all. these features are known, — 


‘elsewhere, and yield to-better acquaintance, matual advantage, . 
‘and the’ gradual infiltration of. civilization... T'he:Tuwáress as 


w. oc 
a 


-glated above, are Ber bers” in a wild and uicultivated Bate, who 


must not place. au undue value upon this region, arid; whHeithe : ré. 

‘of the “Tell aud the ligh plateau regions i is so thitly populatéd, - 
ib would'be' premature to’ dream. of .colóniés ‘in’ the Sahára; "but E 
"dts, immediate occupation. ‘atid’ domination. have been feud to 
ba a- political necessity. No civilized country can toleraté, a No. 


Do PRIN 


“théni froin tlie Sudán, and the kingdoms’ of Timbuktu on’ tle-Niger. - | 
. -and Haussa. ‘The residents of the. oasis. of Tuat are Berbers: “of : 


The most eulightened Frenelimaw can ;never free himself. Yroin i 
the deep- rooted coiivietion, that ‘all depends. 'upoii thre action of. the 
‘Biate, while ' the’ Anglé-Saxon, ’ ‘whether -in England; ot: ‘North 
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have-been pushed back into these! inhospitable -tracts by the more 
powerful races wbózoceupled the better favoured regions, The 
fact of their using an indigeuous alphabet, only gradually giving 
wily to the Arabie written charéeter, marks their position in tlie . 
_-dadder of culture far-above- that of the negro or the savage. 
Their religion sits lightly upon them, and they have conser ved 
many..ancient customs; such as.great freedom to the-women, and 
. descent: of inheritance to the sister's son in preference to direct 
issue. , lt may be premature to discuss. the lines of Railway going 
Xo :be.:opened from. Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco to the Sudán. 
. dhe Work. of civilisation. appears to require the labour of. a century 
rather than of the few years already bestowed upon it. Good 
organised caravans, proceeding at stated periods, within à reason- 
abié» time, appear to be the practical aim. which: any English. - 
adininistrator would place -before his eyes in this: generation, 
Hée.-would mark.out stations, by the most convenient route at fixed - 
distances ; conciliate the Nomads by regular payments, and firm 
yet gentle'treatment ; teach them new arts, and accustom them to 
unheard-of luxuries for themselves and their women, . Their right 
ito-Jevy tolls, if they protect the passing caravans, would. be ad- ` 
imitted,.and thus gradually.a reign of order would be ibaugurated, 
dt.ds.uot clear, that:the extent of the commerce thus nursed: and 
rencouraged would for many a long year cover the iuitial cost, 
sor pay the working expenses; of the cheapest form of -Railway, 
-The: presence of the hated iron line would be sufficient to rouse 
Ahe fiercest passions, aud we can sym pathise with these free children 
of. thé desert in their determined opposition to. the introduction 
‘cof such an outward and visible sign of foreign domination. The 
— massacre, a few months ago, of. Colonel Flatters and his Surveying 


party,’ is but a forerunner of many such an outbreak, . We all 
know in British. India, that ihe rullway and telegraph nie the 
emblems, and the agents, and the erowuing triumph, of a rule 
-firmly established ; no one has dreamt of a line connecting Quetta. 
“with Oandalar;since the Afghan spectre vanished into the rs 
“and British India.awoke from the-nightmare which for two years 
chad oppressed it." The Tekke Tartars look upon the Railway from 
-the Caspian to Askabad as a badge-of suljection, aud will tear it 
„upon the first opportunity.. So will it be in this generation 
..&nd probably the next, with the Tuwáreg of the Sahára, ion 
-.. Such then is-the country, and such are the people, with whom the ` 
—iEreuch have had to deal. In-the whole of the half century 
of occupation circumstances have been iit their favour, They huve 
. chad: plenty of money and plenty of men, and théy have been 
-willing to bury a great deal of both in Algeria, No hostile fleet 
cin^ the Mediterranean has intercepted their convoys: no long’ 
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Riropéan war has n n their i resources : no "eliinge^" ‘of 


eh miuistry, or- fórm of government, has modified - thé 


tixed' determined policy ‘to occopy Algeria. The captive, sovereign, 


P Whom they- displaced, was deported with . his fainily, and ‘neither 


4 


^ 


“have Leen beard òf since. EU een Abdul Kadir, nitor v] 


ae- +, 


pus “öf Oráh, ‘ag they own, Were too Ares to raise eveia “ory i 


"of-Yémonstraües, Morocco: submitted, to the existénce of ‘a new 


uéighbour at her. vety doors in su]len silencé, and ‘has been" care: 
" fil of. giving offence... The Bey. of Tunis did more,-aud entertajnéd. ` 


-friendly “relations, feeling . Ho doubt all the tite that cold shiver 


— which indicated -that,-some.one was walking over his grave!” The . 


ét urdy inóuntaineers of the Kabylia at-last;gnve in, and kouckléd 
down to tlie new system. Be it-ever remembered, that thie struggle 
- jas been one of A- united nation of forty millions, in the foremost- 
‘yank of: civilisation, with ever y appliance, of rhodern warfare; and 
‘an drmy aud navy of the first elass-in the world, against a weak, 
“idisunited congeries of tribes, not: exceeding: two millions, in alo 
-state ` of eulture, entirely devoid of inilitary science, or standing 
“army, with a long, unprotected ‘sea’ “coast, dotted with ‘practicalile 
_harbouis, the whole of which were within ini ten days’ ‘voyage: from 
oaton and Marseilles, . Such were the opportunities. eo 973 46 


"From the first to- the. last the province has been ruled iy uc 


militar y Administrator, in spite of-tlie; constant’ protest .óf ' publie 
"writer$ at Paris: At this. moment ` the Governor-General Ads 
civilian, the brother of M. "Grevy, the President; but it-is clear that 
* the principles- upon which’. the’ administration is based arë not 


"those which in Europe are considered. to be essential to civil ' ad? > 


iiitiistration. Let us.sum them up :—the judicial courts indepeid= 
ent of thé executive ; ‘the reservation of-the. power of maki ing ilaws 
tò” the Lègislaturë, however -eonstitnted:; the prohibition: t. Any 
.spldier'to do any act of any kind, until -called“upon -to -do s0. a07 
‘eurding to law by. the Civil. Magistrate, or oidéred: to do “s6 by: thé 


Civil’ Governor to whom tho éotimander of the forces ig antti 
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and , completely Su FIOR 2 - the” subordination of the Civil.Gov- | 
N.-department of the. ‘ministry of the - 
‘mother country... We. have. w striking: instance -of this: in British . 


eruor to the head: of A civ 


Tndia. ‘If there.is a fault in that: system, it is-that.in some cases, 
—such as that of the frontier -forces; the civil power has.inttuded upon 
thestrict prerogative of the military authorities. But, as a fact, during 
thé. last half ceutury, in the newly annexed province, as in the oldest, 


no, ‘soldier, as such, has the least authority over the people. of the ` 
‘country. . If any. military Gfficer is employed in- any civil depart- 


ment, for that period he ceases to. be'a soldier, or under the orders 
of the commander of the-forces, just as much, as a military or naval’ 
officer i lu ‘England. ceases, : while. on, civil employ, to be more than 
nominally i in the army. It is true, that in non. -regulation districts 
the civil. executive - officer exercises judicial - functions, and that 
the -civil . executive occasionally issues. ordinances having tlre 
forcé of law, yet under no circumstances,’ sbort of rebellion, when 
V uel law is s formally substituted, does the, Commander of. the 


uc don of. couimerce y ih are the pille and pedet . 
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a ily a MA ME portion of a a a a. T 
. What was the conception formed at. Paris under.a "constitutos 
Government, .continued under an Empire,-and allowed to continue. 
inder a Republic?. The contro! iu the mother country is vested 


in.the Minister of War, who aud his subordinates, contrary to the ` 


Eyglish practice, are always soldiers. .''he.Goverhor-General was to 
within a short period, and probably will soon -be so again, a Marshall - 
of. France, commanding the troops, with. the instincts and. weaknesses" 
of.a soldier, and totally iguorant of the very ‘elements: of ‘civil 
government. Under him - were three Generals of :division, pla- 
ced: over the civil and military. jurisdiction : of Algiers; Oran and 
Constantine: -in' each division’ there. were sub- divisions under 
the control of Generals. or Field. officers Gradually, as time 
weit on, | and French colonists established villages, a. distinction. 
_ arose. between. two. kinds of districts : 4, those, which might be-called ' 
—more “completely civil, and where. property was held in 'severalty ; : 
2, those which: might be called. tribal .districts, where the land. 
was held.in -common by the: tribe, — Qver the- former, presided 
prefeéts, and. stb- prefects, after. the. fashion of France: over the 
latter, the. * Bureau. Arabe," the. peculiar -feature -of, Algeria, au 
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institution: with’ regard to: which - we hall: have mote to thay: ei" 

from one point of view, they Seem to hve done their duty’, obl; 

and’ ‘protected the natives against the overbearing colonist : from, 
another - -point : of view, they &ppeár justly 6pen to the Severe. 

; condéinnation, ieaped'upon. them by some of the Parisian journalists Sasy 

_ by one of whom. this sentiment is expressed, ‘the result of iexperi-^ | 

én6e,'as' the writer’ himself had spent some. years in Algeria, that? ` 

“the. worst, form of civil government - was preferable to" thie best ' 

system of “military .governmeüt. ' We agree in this sentiment; ' 

for such ‘rule is the worst form’ of personál rule > the: military? 

- officer is Hable to constant removal from : military- cónsideràtions £i . 
he is entirely ignorant of the language ofa people,: with whom: hier. | 
. has come in Goiitact for: the first - time: : of the laws, the “customs? - 
‘having’ the force of law;the procedure, the details. of 'adiniuistia: t 
tion, he i is as totally and entirely ignorantas:thé civilian is ‘of ‘the* 

2 drill, and “the - orderly room-:-—the ‘French soldier has, mareover..... 
a liearty disdain for.the Pequin; or civilian, even in France" what? . 4 
would, be. his’ feelings | towards the Arab, the Berber, s the At: ] 
gerian Jew? `, ZEE 

Those who are aaah with the detaili: of our fale in ‘British: 
India, can realize what this meant liy imagining the disappéarancé? 
from. that country: of the’Viceroy, his council; the high courts, . and 

‘all the civil staff from the Lieutenant-Governor . down -to the: - 

a ‘Magistrate, and’ the ‘Commander-in-Chief being vested with usd 
power of civil governor, “the divisional generals, "uereásed: 7 
numbers, pláéed in'charge ‘of. thet juris isdiction now exerciséd. ne 
“Commissioners ^in the Punjab; and * field. officers ‘exercising. the- 
power of the deputy :commissioners ; ; officers, fresh from” England,’ 
‘and not relieved of regimental duties, moving, about: “according: TD 
‘to. the annual reliefs). ignorant of: language; customs, law,” anid © 
routine : no doubt they: would be: brave," honourable, right-mindedst 
men, a little hasty, and self-willed, quite: ready to draw- theisword' `, 
„and, take strong. measurés; “We can imagine them >the dupes? . 
of their native: ‘officials, - the native police and revenue officials ^ ` 
An. the, so-cálled-civil districts, “On the other hand, the. Büfeau* 

, Arabe; entrusted, to: able and -campetent- officers, would bé very: 

i effective, thotigh-rather" high-handed, and jealous of interference, '. 
That such is the casé, there can be'no doubt, as óne of the, come 
_ plaints against them, is that they stand up-against’ their: ‘country 
mén: iù the’ interest of the. people’. entrusted. to:them; a fault of 
"which the majority : of the’ officials in’ British- Indià are;: wè E 9 
‘thankful to say, equally guilty, ‘and: that, though -A&ehtiically? a 
“subordinate to: the officer commanding. the district, they are prone; 
to exert an independent: ‘authority, which, ‘cohsidering” that, tliey? 
Are well acquainted with the people froin. Gontinuous residence, add? 
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that the commanding g olet are birds: of passage, and totally 
iguorant,.is not a matter. of stirprise or regret.” ` 

It “occupied quite twenty-seven. years, to obtain fall. military 
possession. of ‘the country, and the progress of the French arms 
-Was chequered, by great disasters 5.however, in. 1857 peace was. 
réstored, and the French domivation fully established. over the whole 
of Algeria, | with -a population’ of two and ‘a half millions, ` No 
doubt, some of the institutions: came iuto existence during these 
times of trouble, and outlived the necessity which ‘created them, 
from the operation of that tenacity of life which is often the ‘lot 
of antiquated ‘and useless offices. It is quite. clear and adinitted 
by ‘the chronicler of the fifty years’ occupation, who- was; himself ' 

witness. of- what lie. relates, that the French governinent en- 
MET -upon and carried through the conquest of Algeiia. without 
any fixed plan,.any. decided policy : .they: were taken. aback by the 
extreme. facility with” which the. couquest was: made, and hung 
back from the responsibility, risk, and expense of direct occupation. qm 
They would gradually lave made it. over to somé subservient 

native chieftain, bat it was not to bé, and France, during a quar: . 
ter ofa century, had a costly. uae and. for. another „quarter A. ` 
costly: "possession; 

. The first’ pressing question was : how to deal with us ‘native 
tribes, ` so as to. keép them in order, and yet not. drive them to. 
vehellion Y After futile attempts , to do this by the agengy. ot 

: |, “Agha of the Arabs,” selecting a Turk, or a Frenchman, 
D a native.for that office, the idea of selecting a: special body of | 
officers, and makiag over to them thé duty ‘of holding relations 
with the natives, something analogous to the Political: Agents ` “in 
British. India, was as early “as 1882 approved, and’ "Captain | 
Lamoriciere was. the’ first head of the $ * Bureau Arabe?" With à 
properly constituted. civil government, ‘supplied , with police, réve- 
nue.and judicial officers, who lived among.the people, stich an insti- _ 
tution. would have been superfluous; but while power was ‘centered . 
in: the. ill-informed Commandant of.the troops, the Bureau Arabe be- . 
came ‘a necessity, a great help to.the conquest, and the cause of 
great blessing to ihe peóple. Marshal Bugeaud, in I84T, definitely 
fixed’ their jarisdiction : under tliem were “the native ‘Chids, and 
under them a subordinate Staff of native officials, much’ as they 
existed anterior to. ihe. conquest; One cannot fail-‘to recognize 
the wisdom and policy of this measure | thé only’ wonder is, that ii 
_Was-not permitted ` gradually to 'enfranehise itself of military Jy 
control, and expand into the full proportions of civil' govern- 
“ment, ^ A, kind of political ‘instinct seems .tó suggest, that this 
development must take place still. The officers. of the ‘Bureau 
Arábe. seem, indéed, fo liave, SU "3 ipsis "Hibernis Hiberhiores," 
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Pio dave adopted. the“ Aráb dress, -to baie. gone about surrounded 
by Arab-chiéfs-and horsemén, to have frone:in for being friends of - 
tlie people. - Pertiaps ` they were right [n protecting’ the- ‘tribal 
-lands -of ihe Nomads from the appropriation of: land-speci laters} 
aud agricultural companies ; perhaps they were wrong in adopting. 
: the ]oose social views, of ‘thir protégés; and forgetting that: they 7 
were Christians, and genitlemeir: but stich men as’ these” ate: of - 
_ the same, type and: brotherhood’ as that great and glóricüs: body 
_of politieal officers, and non-regulation administrators, ; who “have 
Saved British India in. the’ ‘hour of peril, kept at bay” thé | 
men with the .red-tape and the: revenue sponge, and taved ‘oi 
.£ébellion in newly annexed provinces" by the irom hand-inthé ' 
 yélvet/ glove,.the personal. rule, the rough mnd ready administrat- 
tion, the gallant’ and: daring bearing, "which awed' and attached? - 
and at length ‘subdued, hose who-camé. under their influences : 
“Such men ate handed to-usin the legends «of Northern? India; à 
“Sleeman and Dixon,.John Nicholson and James Abbotts” and 
many others, who respected and loved the people whoni it was d 
-their destiny to rule,'ànd who were respected and loved in 'retürf... 


... Let us hear what. the Fretich historian says of the ‘officers’ of . 


the Bureau’ Arabe :—" The results obtained by "the "energy, tàct, 


ae and spirit of justice-of some of’ these officers were remarkable; ’ 
© Some of: ‘their names ‘have become entwined in the legends of 


“the people. . With their: lives - always in their hands, ‘Without . 
“the ‘possibility of any success -òr ‘escape, they learnt the art'of. 
` disarming their antagonists by their dauñtless- béaring;. and 


ei stablislied à respect “for: the French name, ‘and thus brought - 
‘: about a state-of security of life and property previously: uiknown 


“Their mode of. procedure was inexorable severity, rapid. ‘cons 
“ception of plans, and instant execution, and süch a policy wás 
* indispensable to rule such a people. ‘From: the first they dazzléd 
“the eyes and daunted the’ spirit of the tribes, and -established - 
“the moral supériority ofa dominant race." , If-to this be! added 
"open handedness, ` purity. of morals, unflinching truthfalnesss and 
‘a. wealth of pardon and. forgiveness” without limit, the: artio 
.4ülng subject-races iti - an inferior state of culture is revealed: ia 
Failure can’ always-be traced to some niggard'economy, some low 
` deceit, sômê rancorous revengé, some discreditable- Intrigue, © ^. '2 
“Unhappily. the best of ` institutions | have a tendency” fo; ‘decay, 
or- tó, transformation, froni the influeuce-of' lower motives. . The 
, exercise of iiéontrolled. power brings with it the seeds of its own ` 


-ruin; The Bureau Arabe did vot -escape this fatality. The heed 
, of: the Bureau Arabe became a Sultan, or, in Anglo- Indian pau 


 lene& “ Bahadur,” and. roused. the envy. of his brother officers 
on. military. séivicé, and the indignation. Of: the French: colonisti, * 
mos . «S M . aim RIESE 
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TE honesty’. was iad x and instead of P ‘ley rásente 


ed; the criticism of the public press., - In 1887. arose ‘a (érrible 


acandal. in’ one., of .the Bureaus ;. all thé years of goód servicé 


Ex gh 


were. forgotten, ‘and the Tonus of one led. to. the uujust condei- 


-pation of ali. 
s» The constant change of” the poli ileal horizon in ‘the other 


'eounir y. appears | to have had & disastrous effect on the institutions 
Of:the- colony. In 1848 the republic in&ugurated a dualism 
of. civil, and: military aüthorities, which niust “havé endéd ia con- 
Hieta, for Frenchmen seem incapable of conceiving the simplicity 
of. a icivil administration with the Military Department. in . entire 
subordination. With the Empire in'1851, the military ‘authorities 


obtained predominance, because political. offenders were depor ted - 


from France to “Algeria, and the ESPERE of further military 


operations becamé paramount. 

—]In:1858 a ministry of Algiers;and the. Colonies Was AT tinder 
the superintendence of Prince Jerome Napoleon, the victorious Plon- 
plon, who nevér ever visited " Algéria, but who initiated a-nuniber 


‘of reforms, some premature, all abortive, for the war in Italy 


broke out. the next year, and his connexion with Algiers at-once ^, 


ceased. The-tendeiucy of his réfórmis was to oe the extenit 


of- territory - -under «civil .goverütent, and ` to “restrict. "that 


under Military Government, and to introduce "ra System. of pto- 
vincial councils in each of thé three civil departments,” A’. con- 


siderable expropriation of land was proposéd by allotting to each. - 
tribe a proportion supposed to be sufficient for their wants, and” 


appropriating the remainder-to French colonisation. -Moreóver, the 
portion allotted to the tribes was to be divided as personal property 
oeach individual, Bureau Arabes with à civil cómplexion were 
to replace similar institutions with ` a military ‘complexion. dn 
eertain localities. 

- These- measures " were abortive: they were well intentioned, 
but mistaken. “Of what possible. use could.a ‘council be in’ the. 
administration: of departments ih their rudimentary state of 
civilization? ‘An. . intelligent. Civil Commissioner was: stifficiont 
tò work out the prineiples laid down, by . the Governor for „his 
guidance. What^a deep sense of injusticé would be roused 
among the tribes at the sight of. the reduction of their ancestral 
ontizing’ grounds, and the sale and grant of their lands to 
French colonists?. Tt is well to“have a giants strength, bnt..not 
tonte Ít as a giant, "Thé notion. of. individüal,-as opposed to tribal, 
property is ore that, can only be inculcated gradually. 

m Mie: Emperor Napoleon visited. Algeria in- 1860, and T 


shange took plage’. Marshall Pelissier.was made "Governor, Cor- 


esponding direct - with: Emperor ; military predominance , Was, 
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“again. established and the Bureau Ar bes of the military type! ‘had: 


- “another tuin of triumph.” Morè`-thẹn that, in a -famous letter 


in-1863; the Emperor - announced. to~ the Marshall, “that Algeria 
Was not a colony in the ordinarily-accepted sense of the dérm, but 
‘an Arab kingdom: This raised^à violent excitement, among. fhe 


.  Fricnch colonists, who -had‘been tempted to invest their money in^ 


- the country, . and who protested strongly against the idea; but ‘their _. 
,'delégates to-Paris were not admitted to án audience; arid ithe: Em- 


:. peror carried out his-policy, aud ordered surveys to be- máde,- -and 


the property of the tribes to be reserved to their use, + Ho oni 
In maintaining @ inilitary regime, ‘the . Emperor may. ‘have ... 

Been wrong, but in protecting the tribes-from the ‘wholesale: spoti- - 

ation of ‘their land, he was certainly right, and ‘there: is :truthsin ` 


- -his assertion, that. Algiers was not à colony, but an Árab. Kingdom. 


In spite, however; of tlie strong Military governmént, ‘aud: the. 
justice promised to the tribes, a sericus: revolt - broke. óuti on: the 
` frontier of the, Sahara. a French detachinent wid eut! tor pieces roi 
‘the Kabylia rose in àrms, and it reguired.the work-öf à. year, ‘and: 
‘the aid of reinforcements from- France, to restore order’: ‘Marshall - 
, MacMahon succeeded Marshall Pelissiér; who is said“ to. have died 
~ from vexation at his ' want of success, ahd' a terrible. famine. :fol- 
'dowed.. The starving tribes crowded’ into the. ‘cities y-chalf: a 
. million are reported io have .perisbed,.- ahd- acts of cannibalism ' 
“took place in several localities : the "press. was strictly! -gagéd, - 
"but private letters and-an address of, the. Archbishop of2/Algeria 
roused the whole of France. To thé sword had succeeded fates 
to.the famine now’succeeded pestilence, to which many ‘of. ‘the. 
Bench colonists succumbed, ` Alien rulers of great foreign de 
. ipendenéies must .calculate-on the?recurrence of: such scourges. 
: Great is the/;responsibility. of: a: uation, when it:charges itself . 
with the care of the weal and woe: of subject. rmillious. ' "The 


. . inost conscientious aud parental system of: Government -imay "fail - 


-to arrest such evils, but it can mitigate théir consequences;. A vast, 
unfeeling ‘system, mainly directed tò the interests ‘of the: alien: 
_-eolonists, will .eventuate. in the- annihilation of the; "utjedt 
races: e - P Pa | 
“Thé‘power | of the Emperor was unmistakeably g growing . weaker, ; 
when in 1869 the Senate:appointed à Commission of Inquit v ilie 


-^xesult of which wás.ihe determinátion to .abolish~ iie Military- 
system of Government. "The news -was” received with: enthüsi-- 


. asm in Algeria. , In the meantime the war with Prussia broke rout, 


the Empire disappeared, all*the troops were recalled from Algeria? 
"ato fight the fight-of the mother: country, the Military . governmvent . 
È ;ecüsed to exist, and, by decrees of thé Assembly at: Bordeaux, à 


= Civil. government: was established, or stipposed to ‘be 80, * for; i in, 
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fat; .the state of affairs A ounted to mS Thé.natives of. 
Algiers looked ou in astonighmeift'; gradually they felt that their . 
position and their interests were threatened : the fall of the- Emi ` 
‘ spéror,.to their notion, relieved. them of -their allegiance. -The 
‘Bureau Árabes, finding themselves the; subjects. of unjust attack, 
^" made no exertion to calm the tumult and keep their subdrdi- 
` nates in:a right state of mind, At length’ a~serious rebellion 
-bróke out; and ‘a number’.of ‘colonists were massacred : order 
twas restored by. troops sent’ from France, but with difficulty. If 
the natives had .commenced their revolt. earlier, the disaster 
-emight have been much more.serious. At any rate, it is. à sub- 
ject of serious reflection, that án unsuccessful or ‘prolonged war 
zin Europe, must entail a rising of the tribes in Algeria. he re- 
sult of the revolt was „the confiscation of, a vast area, of tribal 
«dand. - 
: Under the Présidenóy of M. Thiers, a. Pm of civil adminis- 
tration was restored, of the usual type, and an. Admiral’ was. ap- 
> pointed Governor-General ; but he fell iu 1873 with M. Thiers, and ` 
: General -Chanzy was appointed Governor-General by the reaction- 
“ary party. He had been ,an'old chief of the Bureau Arabes, - 
- -and.knew the language and. the.secret policies, of the tribes; He 
Jap to have bad singular qualifications for his duty, but, justly 
.or unjustly, he raised against himself the feelings of the colonists, 
E pee] when the result of the élections. of 1879 er ushed - the. hopes 
iof ‘the reactionists, he retired: from office, and was succeeded . 
2 by the first Civil Governor, M. Albert Grevy, brother of the 
: President of the Republie, who still occupies that post. | 
General Chanzy's failure was not owing to his wishing to. funt l 
o the military-system, for he was Civil Governor, and 
ed.as such, but because he did what’ appeared . tó him justice 
the natives and therefore drew upon himself the hatred of. 
ie party of tbe French colonists. As stated above, a. vast 
A had been, confiscated, and the colouists looked upon - 
<- this with greedy . eyes. But the General - felt that a modus 
Vivendi must be given to the tribe upon their submission;jand lie 
consequently settled them in villages, and assigned them a suff- 
. ciency of land ;—in fact he allowed theni’ to "redeem their own 
»-lands. . He did hia best to carry out the law, establishing individual | 
jn.lieu of tribal property. . Anyone. who has studied. such subjects . 
eee that such a measure must be'the result of time, and. of. 
"m ‘spontaneous action. A less well-informed public opinion, fancied 
“that such changes could be effected by a stroke, of the pen, 
and blamed ‘their "Governor. for the'slowness of his reforms, 
2 «The question fairly arises-—would the Empire of British «India 
i have been built up to its present magnificent proportions, if, ou 
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- "every. Te in home: politics; ` ‘radical biuncos hed oed; : made 
` “in :thé local administration, and the diadows that. passed." Across 
ihe: i. üt chome, had- been. rn E dn the die S68- sof athe 


za. epa? 


“vary. current of: f opua fèln.” Sometimes, ‘indeed, E aes ety P 
ad ‘doctrinaire- expedient; the eraze of some great man-or dominant 
áchool, has floated over the-provineé, and: for a. móment - infested, 
tlie pages of the local press, or the. disenssions. of the. Council 
' Boárd—süch as the settlement of Englishmen upon waste ‘lands: 
ihe. general introduction ofa “perpetual , settlement of the: land. | 
.ieévenue, the invasion. of a neighbouring kingdom: like ‘Afghanis, 
. tah; as-a supposed measure. of self-defeuce—but the. delusion. -has, 

- -őn been lived down, and the’ rulers of the country. have dez 
tüined to. their. wëll understood priuciples^of governing. that: ‘great. 
country on tle highest principles, and, for the benefit. of. the 
people òf that country, : Esto perpetual -~ Blast. 

"From the first Algeria was treated as a: colony, and oeie ÓE - 
' éólonisation' were made, of the most faulty nature, “evidencing the: : 
incapacity of the. French nation, for such "enterprises. : M. Duval 
‘expresses his -wondér that ‘the vast Stream, of emigrants should 
flow. to the United States aid the distant English colonies’. “and,” 

' not seek out Algeria, Which is so much nearer, but the . wonder. 
‘ceases. wheii the "history of the fifty years:is examined. ‘In! 1848 
ihe discontented. workmen. of the great towns were tempted, Ay 
presb | material: assistance, to’ rid their native, countiy of; their. 
presence, but they were not the material for ‘agricultural Goloniese 
‘an attempt was made to garrisob the country with military, colon: 
` but the old soldiers: ‘gradually disappeared. "Po check. the schem 
.of the. land-jobber, concessions were: made gratuitously? Jn-smait 
lots. interlaced with. the holdings. of others, who weré etitire strane 

. gers, and. sònie of these -lots. were iu "numerous detached fields; 
‘Those Who are familiar with the interior. history of villages Jig- 
. British’ Thdia, càn realise the complications arisiug from such. need; 
less eftanglement. Moreover, all the concessions were. conditional - 
no e to forfeiture i m certain o tius rendering ai adjanz 
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defe to individual éhóios, or peii ‘exertion. - "The e P. 
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- coricesslon of lands. operied ‘the door to favouritism and, telliong, - 
forialities and. delays, instead sf.. the simpler and more acceptable 
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‘expedient of pablic sales. ild schemes were bi coached, of introdü- 
gig particular modes of o and particular’ products; ending- 
fif disappointment. British Thdia- has not been’ entirely free from 
such snares, as.if the experience of centuries fad not tavglit the 
président 'agriculturist the mode of culture "most suitable to the 


i "Sod," and the product. likely to give the best return. In. the re- 


gions confiscated from the tribes, there was always the: risk of 
. &eprisals from thé ancient proprietors, and we read of massacres 
of “whole villages;aud hazardous escapes to the cities. ` 

"When the Empero} Napoleòn, in 1860, announced the new idea” of 
tiie “Arab kingdom, or in other words “ Algeria for the Algeriang,” 
Frevch colonisation received a rude clieck, or, In other words, 
. Frevich citizens were robbed of their pàtrimong ; for the idea 
that the waste lands of | Algeria belonged to the- French | ` people 
eóllectively, ‘and not. to the Arabs. ‘aud Berbers’ who. had held .. 
¢hém ^in undisputed - possession “for centuries, had taken ` deep. 


—yoot-in the public mind, and it "will Des, curious to wateh the 


growth of this idea. in. the adjoining province’ of Tunisia. In, 
1871 justice was again done to thé people- of France by ex- 
onale confiséations, "and emigtants from Alsace and Lorraine, 
-who:could: not brook the domination | ‘of their country by the 
Germans who-were people of their own kin and language, left: 
Europe and settled i in Kabylia, upon lands which had ‘been held 
by- the free and ‘indépendent Berbers- since: the time of the 
empire . of ‘Carthage, so Strange is the ‘inconsistency | of tlie 
hitman mind when roused by political passion, The ousted Kabyles 
were not pastoral’ nomads, but.. dwellers in houses and: villages 


and’ cantons, ‘ after the manner of the. Swiss confederation, living | 


a settled life, “practising . the. ordinary arts of. their. particular , 


m stave of civilisation. The” cantons ‘were leagüed together in 


kind. of savage-band, based upon. républiean principlés,. but 
'mpered by an aristocratic élément, evidenced by the existence 
of families of "mihtary or religious origin. It is.as if the 
Government of British Tndia, had ousted some. of’ the timé- 
Bonoured “Rajput settlements. in thé lower Himalaya, andidividéd 
‘their’ lands among European colgnists, io prove an apparent ele- 
ment of strength, . but'a ‘certain, element of weakness, “when the ` 
great 'strügele for Empire has to. be" Again fought out, ‘aiid’ the. 
hand of ` "Engl langs might. is: „Shortened. The great emigration 
- from: Alsace was not a success: ‘Of the tèn thóusand who landed i im ° 
Algeria, a great many. sold ‘their grants, and: disappeared: the . 
“id ‘appears to have been filled ‘up by grants to ménmibers òf 
'"fhé new class, of: the issue of French 'colonists born in the country, 
wit the singular conditiou, that the grantee’ should be married, . 
gings as it “were; "an- Incentive. to tlie increase. of population, 
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: We bare however: yet to learn, whetherfthe 1 issue of Frenth. parents d 
7 dà: ‘such à climate - às North Afriea rétains. thé: vigour. aud, 


piitriotisn of his Europea parents. ^ : o S WI E e 


There are. two regions in Algeria opened o the coté: in. 


the littoral ` -fégion, where“ the soil: is peculiarly fertile, smáli. e 


S - holditigs day. be exceedingly” remunerative, and. life in- a villagé; 

- may be tolerable. “But in thé region -of: the. Tell, ^whéfe- the - 
_ colititry rises in’ successive swells of mountains and valleysito the, - 
high plateau; nothing but: farming: on; a great scale cau answer, . 
E and .a . piteous picture is' drawn of the “adventurous cblonist.: 
who enters upon such an enterprise without: abundahcé of- 


capital, —and: capital i$ just the -one. thing, which the French, 


colonist does, not - -possess.. "It is” worthy. of ‘retiatk, a: 


bearing upon: the’ ‘political future of Algera, that’ ‘avery: cone - 


 Sidérable Spanish, colony , has” settled. inthe! province. of; Oran, 7 


-ünd.màny ótlier. nationalities: are répresentéd. - Experience | has...” ; 


` told, us, tbàtgratitide to the mother. country is not. Lo bé expected: 
^ ftom-: cólonists - of the -same race, and language r. how ! much; ? 
. Jess from: a ‘motley collection of emigrants from: people. of. other < 
. Yadé aud language. ' Morgóvér; it will long: raukle in the nitid Of 
thë -eolonis& of the. next ‘generation, that France has- ‘always: 
Atebted Algeria as a foreigh country, Infueneed' by the Political - 
 "néééssily- of protecting’ cértain powerful interests at hore, ihe. 
- products of thé Colony have been'plaged ‘at a. ' disddvantage, : 


. Repeated-piotésts against. this. Unjust fiscal policy. have beeni uade. A 


Sind In vaii; > P 


An acute observer remake that thie "Tíendh peasint, or: armor, 


m 38 diot an. emigrant. By choice: it is "only those: who. have failed - 
< Jn "their c own country, that are. induced tó venture; and: these are just 
, the. ‘class -hot : likely’ to sacceed. “Thore fs nó-religious persecution, 
‘now, ‘which has tlie. effect-of inducing the very. salt ‘of: thé, -eari 
to: Teave their, ancestral: homes: this’ germ of ‘colonisation ba 


: ne thauk. God Y ‘ceased for evér.-^ ‘The. Frenebinan. has nów.no political” b 


 hécossity: sto a his. erie and rein is one. eof. his Bremtest- 


Sh ge 


"Aion of. d Dew jose this is the sesiet SF the, success Sof "he ere 






, Anglo: :Saxon, colonies, - ‘Owing | 


French. domestic “life, - openly - 'alladed. to by. religious and Seeular-: : 


writers, latns ‘French - home. there “is never a large young ‘> 
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iiy; tlie, material for ‘healthy colonisation. i is “not forthgoniing.* 
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Tt. is. ilie surplus: the: aki healthy and vigorous-+of young. inen 
and women. who. seek an apeüing; «that. enablés-.the - English: ‘tó: 


people the remote parts of the world with a TEKEL POPNE Strei” . 


o£ emigrants,  . EN LIE 
4 Another: strange feature has forced itself inte. notice -this very: 
“Year: Ing spite - “of fifty years" domination the French power has 
nót: been so, exhibited as: to convince the Arab'and Berber. 
tribes : of, the hopélessness of any attempt to throw oft- the yoke: 
It'isa.struggle of a nation of two millions against one of - forty, 
oon resources are ' within two Sail voyage. In British India . 


voyage;: ad no ‘doubé thera i ig ; git (as for. ‘the future, `, It Ae 
indeed,. strange’ tò- hear of an insurrection’ in Algeria’ following - 
_atxonce.tipon the occupation of Tunisia, and,no doubt, we aré by. 
^no -méans “at the. close. of - that drama’ yet: Another notable 
féatüre:is that the Spanish colonists of Oran, who have suffered. so - 
heavily ‘in: this’ insurrection, do’ not consider themselves French 
stibjects + but those who survived, hurried back, . to ‘Spain, 

and- urged; through | ‘the Spanish: Governnient; a claim to compen- 
sation from’France for théir losses, “There may be . tea: planters 
of-.Frérieh or German origin: in British India, or German and - 
Dutch ‘colonists in South -Africa, but we doubt,  wliethei: any 
claim, ‘to -compénsation, urged by. a foreign Government, would « 
be listened to^by the English Government. It. would be, indeed, 

hopeless to’ found ‘a colony, if tlie intégral. parts still mailitained ` 
their original nationality. — . 

“The ‘French colony has escaped the réligious snare; and has” 
ncréüsed^ thé ‘wrath of the" Ultiamontane ` party- in’ conse- 
ncà; ‘Entire freedom of worship is guaranteed, and there ‘may 
‘said. to "be-xio' established dominant church. Here, however, 

Pic true liné'of policy has.not beén followed. We read of: ‘mosques 
converted into churches:- this is an outrage unworthy of the 
century. "We réad also. of Mosques erected at the expense. of 
the. State: this: ig an ‘insult to the: common Christianity. which 
iS. presumed to be.tlie héirloóni of every ‘French: ‘colonist.. The 
_ priests loudly denounce the firm and prudent goverüment which 
‘will ‘not permit, in a Maliometan: countty, the: offensive: and ` 
needless : display of a foreign ‘cult in the “public streets; they 
equally denounce, and with: as little reason, the free licensé allowed, 

Fow tine immeniorial, to the Matiometan’ to éelebrate, in public, 
in... his- own- country, his; annual: festivals: "Religionists must be.- 






blind; who“ do not perceive’ the equity" Which uüderlies this . 


distinction, The Hindu. and Máliometan: are. allowed im British . 
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' of her colonies partially closed: to, her ‘own manufactures. f; 
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‘India ‘a license: of- aigis cu display tfigh waila not 
be „tolerated . for ‘a moment in’ England, or. dn apy Christian 
colény. on! Fi 

‘Let us examine ‘the réttrns of -the «census - of the Europek 


` population in 1877, the latest available. ` E io Do 





‘French, bornin France orin Algeira S i d 
l Jews: . “33.000. "lk: x 
. Other. European rations NN. 156,000. ^5 — 
= Civil establishments ^ -.- oe “49,000. E 67 
Amy. ons uere TENDED | "M 
` 2 pom : g r t aw = » u or . 
E. wv x Pu “Total. 405,000 5 an 





Of the Frenth some are ‘Creoles, fhati is: iios “Bay, born’ of | ‘French, 
parents, in. the colony, of ihe second generation, «who. have; never 


. geen, France; and who have. colonial culture. and. . prejudices. A 


It is shown: ‘conclusively. ‘that -the birth-rate' exceeds. the.death-. 
rate, and! that the average number: of -the- family -iss larger, thaw 
in “France, _ “which .is..not saying. inuch. . Frenchmen, may?” 
flatter themselves that their colonists. will be the samé.as.them-. 
. selves: we have the notable instance of the..French Hiiguenots. 
ef ‘South ‘Afriea having passed: entirely into., the status aud 
The French of Canada and the Mauritius ~ 
care little for France, though . very. much | for their. own. 
. liberties: itis quite a. dream to. “Suppose |: ithat the inhabitant: 
of Algeria will identify themselves with, France, as soon. las they; 
' are able ‘to stand : alone: Attention ‘is called to the size of the 
"army of eceüpation, and thé cost which, that must; entail upon 
“the motlier «country. Compare that with: the regiment or two: 
~. whieh forms the garrison of an English, colony, and the“ rexpense. 
of which is’ grudgingly. afforded “bi England, ‘who,.:. instead . of 
shutting her ports to thé exports. of her colonies, finds the p 







What shall'be said of a. eólony in which the, European, pe 
 pulation is composed of thé same number of :French inhabitants" 
as of other Eüropean nations? The: Spaniards. alone! number . 
90, (00.and.are settled in the, province of Oran, which,;as late- 
as:the year 1792, belonged -to the crown of. Spain, which’-they:. 
still regard-as belonging, to themselves, and which resembles ` so 
much their, own climate, , None of these strangers take thë trouble. 
of naturalising themselves as French citizens, "because .thiey. -have. 
greater advantages as Straugers .: they: are not liable to. inilitary. ser- 


. rice, :or.oivil duties; such as “those of jurymen, | and can. appeal; to 7 


.their Consul at. diseretion, On the other hand, though, forming. 80 

large a.proportion of-the: population, they have no.munici ipal rights,. 

" Dat have the scant privilege - of ‘nominating. one foreigner to, rés ` 
: f ‘ 
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present them all in^ the. Local. Councils- The ineonvenience 
if not danger, of sucha state gfaffaits is admitted, and the Spaniards 
Kave lately been called upon to serve one year in the Algerian 
militia, though, not liable tosservé- in the- French army. Tha 
immigrants from the Balearic Islands and’ Italy .are “of” great 
importance as-.supplying cheap labour, and thus; in practice, push. . 
6ut the; French immigránt;.who requires: higher’ wages; and ' 
who would: be -glad to: exclude: éuch rivals- from~the ‘colony, if 
he dared,.as he has deprived them of the privilége of* obtaining 
“any concession’ of' land. But if this state of a ‘airs continues, 
we may see a-not very-distant date, when the colony will become bhos- 
tile to France, especially as the fatal policy of deportiüg in former 
years political antagonists to Algeria, and encouraging old‘soldiers to 
settle theré;-has- given birth:to a community: décidedly hostile 
to- the mother country, and apt to efiticise and turn’ to ridicule 
her administrative measures. ©, s ue Te | 
—"The population: of 33,000 Jews is a remarkable element : they 
are-all naturalised as-Freneh. citizens ;:are in comfortable circum- 
stance&:;bave large families ;-and are on-the imerease. There are, 
in addition; some 7,000-alien Jews who, -to-avoid the burden of'con- 
scription, have entered themselves as subjects of Morédcco or 
Tunisia, -They were all naturalised ev masse by: à decree from: 
Paris, fo 1870; and were, im fact, unworthy ofan honor which 
they had not even/solicited, They have by no means’ amalgama- 
. ted -with the Europeàus, being. African by.birth; culture and pre» 
judices :-they devote themselves to- small city commerce, to the 
entire exelusion- of all European ‘rivals. They appear to be 
very unpopular; and- so: far in arrear of modern French ideas, 
that;on: their retura from: their-year's service’ in the army in 
‘ance, «they adopt the turban ‘and loose’ pantaloons, and the 
kr customs of their country: It is self-evident that, in a 
ggle of the colony with the mother country, ‘this section of the. . 
mmunity would’ be with the colonists; and probably that’ section 
Jof the- colonists . which would be the least friendly to the 
` French: It, is quite possible that, in the hour’ of peril, they 
would take part with: the ' Mahometaus against the-. Christians, 
whom they detest. MIR M GEM ES 
A more important subject is the indigenous Mahometan popu- - 
lation; which ‘is estimated; upon credible data, at two anda half 
„millions: "To Englishmen who dwell iu British India tranquilly, 
&-mere handful among tbe millions of Hindus and: Mahometans, 
^' it geems..stránge to bear a Frencliman discuss the grave danger of 
the number of Europeans being only one iüseven. to that of the 
natives, It appears that the indigenous. population.had in.1861 . 
yeached tó. two and three quarter milions, but has been reduced 
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y NS ani rebellions” to. the. Extent of a gurie ef: a mil- 
.licn; butit:dis clearly again`on the increase. “To these` must 
.," DOW ‘be added the exasperated population of! Tunisia.to enable: a 
"to form a. right conception ‘of’ the-political: situatión; ‘The, French ` 
writer whom :we' have’ followed, does not think that the potion a " 
.- will be safe, éven as:regards Algeria, unti] the colonists: amount: to ^ 
t "oue million, an event- which. is still a long way: off. "He. admits 
- that there is not the least: moral assimilation betwixt the tivo races. 
going on : that the Arabs have not. taken ne step. towards: it ; aud 
he attributes: this to the difference. of religion; but this has: dot ‘been 
‘found to be-so.absolutely a wall of separation’ elsewhere. : No in- 
' termarriagé- takes place.. betwixt the two races-: the nümber-of 
. Arabs, who-have applied to be nationalised :as. French isubjects, 
amounts to seventeen, They have only:to ask for tlie honour, but 
"they do not care for it.. : Nearly all the cereals-of the proyince are 
the result. of. their labour, and they. mobopolise the-brééding of 
- cattle, as. none.but Arabs^cóuld dwell in the high plateau; soo 
cold” in the winter, ànd so hot in summer. They bring down their, 
‘flocks and herds tó find à market. They. breed: camels, and ‘bring . 
"them, down laden with wood ; but their system both: of: pasturage ' 
and agriculture i is defective, and. uneconomic :—they aré- incapable; 
- however, of any change; ` They are strictly conservativé-in their 
habits and methods., In spite of their: unscientific agriculture, it - 
-is admitted that - the crops in:good seasons are:marvéllously abun- 
dant, and that silver poursinto "the hands of the cultivators,, who 
büy up land; a portion: of ‘the concessions to colonists, to a consider: 
able extent: On the other hand; in, bad seasons; they fallvinto ‘the 
‘net of the Jéw usurér, and are reduced to penury: : These are the 
well established features of that particular: stage.of civilisation, and 
it may be doubted. whether deep ploughing would suit: thé soil, 
' high: agriculture; the eultivator, .Beneath those who own the' 
,.are tenants without any proprietary rights, and. the Fresch i 
-> ist? makes. a large use of native labour, which is- cheap, if nf 
~ good.’ They serve as shepherds and day labourers, atid; in seme 
“cases, take farm-holdings^on lease from the Huropeans, - 5.4 
- The: tribal possession of- the land is no doubt a great difficulty; 
- Under the native rulé oceupation of the same plot. by father-and son 
was respected, but- this implied no right of alienation tó a strán- 
ger. The-pastoral tribes drivé their herds.to the. region of the Sa- 
-hara during’ the winter, and return in spring to.the jügh plateau — 
- region, looking out for loealities where there ‘is: abundant pase. 
.. turage, but ‘not necessarily returning to their former stations. ‘Ehis | 
“kind: ‘of - property." may, be necessitated by the: physiéal features of. 
‘the.country, büt.it is diffieult:to reconcilerit: to. the hard and’ fast 
rule of individiial property.” In Kabylia, and in certain localities; 
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- Individual property: does. exht, ‘and can be- guaranteed in. the. ordi- 
nary. way. The point, of . view from which the colonists and: their, 
supporters ‘regard this ‘question 4 is unfavorable to the tribal. system, - 
because they wish to secure the surplus land; and the best land, 
= to themselves In British India the only: question would be, what 
is best for the people; and what system will enable. them to-dis- 


er ge their duties to themselves and the State best? In Algeria, - ° 


there i is always the earth-zreed, and the pressure from Hometo 
. provide land: for, the colonist.. - No-doubt, historically, the right of 
the Arab is no better than that-of the Frenchman : he came as 
an alien, and extinguished all that-had survived of Roman én. Vans. 
. dal colonisation, and sat down ur the lands of vhe Berber. . Cen-. 
. turies of occupation have- supplied. him with-a good title, and, mix- 
".éd races, and ‘similarity. of: religion have bridged over the differ- 
ence: betwixt the two peoples. | The French colonist- has before him 
the task of extinguishing the. Arab, if-heds-stroug enough todo it, 
and- of assimilatiug with the Berber, if the proximity “of Europe 
' will-allow of such a degradation.. The cireamstances.of Kabylia are |. 
quite different: a densely populous aud: mountainous- country; 

. parcelled out into separate properties, leaves no room for colonists, 
except on confiscated: land, . where the graut is accompanied by 
the. undying hate’ of the: descendants of- the old proprietor: 
Attempts have been made to open. schools ‘and. colleges; but 
with slight success as regards the natives. The institutions were, 
of. course, of the French type, and the inevitable. dualism took: 
place betwixt the civil and military authorities, In the, Medical 
College there were-in 1877, 77 French students, 8. foreigners, and, 
.4 Mahometans only. Three Colleges at Algiers, Constantine, and- 
Tlemsin, give instruction in- Arabie. Grammar, Mahometan law, 
snd-(Beaven help the mark !:) Mahometan religion, There are only: 
9 students iu the three Colleges, training. to “supply. the: Native 
ench and Bar. ‘heré are establishments fór secondary instruc. 
tion at Algiers and the chief towns for boys and girls ; .but-itds. nob. 
stated whether the students are fiutives or Europeans d ' most. ptobab- 
. ly,.tliey are the latter, “As regards-primary instruction, among the. 
61,000 students, only 2, 000 are natives, showing: that the impress, 
sion-made upon the two million-and a half-of: Arabs. and Berbers, 
amounts to nothing. In- fact, the French have. yet. to.leàrn,. that, 

, theonly way of reaching the masses is by ascertaining the number 
. of indigeuous schools- alréady existing, strengthening and enconrags. 

. ing them, instructing their teachers, and. “making d worth. their. 
while to improve their mode of teaching, and bringing them on. 
the side of, instead of driving them into: autagonism - to, progress, ' 
"The Arabs, aud Berbers are, uot in the lowest state of civilisation ; " 

. ou. the contrary; a limited power. of readings and- writing is ¿vety 
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einen spread, and the Arabs, as abiace, -are e susceptible! of. the 
Highest intellectual. development, $2 
^. „How much.the French authorities hate still to learn, j is evillenoed - 
dy tlie remarks | made by -M. Mercier régarding the absolute ^ . 
hecessity of every public officer using the : vernacular language | of. ^ 
> the’ people. = One “sage councillor “of Oran “proposed ` that the 
“French language should be introduced -by .law,- and theinative.~ 
‘vervaculars abolished, “Our. author. remarks with justice, : : but 
“characteristically of a Frenchman, that such a policy would be `+- 
worthy ofa Russian or a Prussian, :but-hot of the genins lof his ~- 
vation ; moreover, it: would be'an impossibility, Such notions have. | 
- Boinetimes- been - suggested" by theorists in British India, and the. 
‘idea of English law administered by: English lawyers iù, the Eng: - 
. Fish language, lias béen put. forward: as the. ‘perfection of justice; : 
` -Nations have indeed changed their languages : + Wwe haye notable in-: 
“stances of the Normans, who settled. in Normandy, of the people, of 
^» Egypt.and Paléstine, but such: processes are slow, and the. cause. of 
». thé'change is hard to find out, but no instance is known ofaforeigu - P 
conqueror - -compelling à subject-nation | to ddopt the language - ‘of 
“the conqueror, not by the quiet attraction, of superior eultafe , but 
. by-an, order issued from head- “quarters: The French have dot the: 
gift of acquiring. foreign languages: itis amazing to findi gre at; 
-geholàrs unablé to speak ay other language than tlieir own, and 
. there has been too great a tendéncy-on thé part.of the, French’, when 
in) power, ‘to-force their own language. into. offielal use, but ho. are, 
‘glad to find, that, in’ Algeria; every public-officer is cottipelled to. ^ 
. Speak: Arabic, aiid thosé, who are more. specially employed among the: 
Berbers, are expected to speak one--of the ‘dialects. of that: Tang: 
: dage, while the French Government lias taken measures to have —— 
grammars - -and ‘dictionaries prepared , in these languages... "This gg 
Fineiple cannot. be too rigidly enforced in. British India. It/is nq 
an to, know -oné ‘or two of the great: ‘vernaculars, but th 
. Gfficers in charge of the non-Arian races should be selected for their’ 
. knowledge ofthe languages:of those.races-: wlién we read of a/rising 
of those. rude tribes, it may. generally. be "attributed to the fact 
that they were. oppressed, and that no English officer knew, their -. - 
< language sufficiently “well to ‘understand the nature: off: theif. 
> grievance, and hold’ personal intercourse with them. "mE hr o A 
. Ås- imay -bë expected, the press has- taken “root. in: thé new, a 
colony; and played ‘an important part in ‘ventilating the grie- ‘ 
‘vances- of the colonists, . It does not, however, ‘appear, tliat: there: 
is a single. journal in the vérnaéulár Jànguages, and, ‘theréfore> 
5 tlie: ‘salutary influence of this wise and “sympathising. medium” 
ns totally- wanting. The. different ‘public . orgátis- amount 4o. 
cubitty, and. tie opinion. ds r expressed, . that’ “they. have not, 
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ilsen to the level of tho! digbity of their great subject. Some- ` 
times they, are mere echoes of Parisian news: at other times 
they handle local politics and local contentions with a degree 
~ of acrimony, and a want of dignity, most uniworthy of a 
.-great people. In the presence of the two millions of Mahom- 
metans the Christian settlers present. the sad spectacle of bitter | 
quarrels about thelr private interests, and, if the facts. can be 
gathered from the review of their past. history, a constant 
hostility to the Home Government, which is not a matter of 
surprise, when it is remembered . that troublesome politicians 
have from timé to time been deported to Algeria. "The conse- 
quences of this state of ‘affairs is that the men most capable of 
public duties, abstain from ‘all interference in municipal .elec- 
_ tions, ‘and the colony suffers owing to the violent passions of 
interested intriguers, who pull the’ wires, but do not. represent 
the reál interests of thé province; E i DEM 
^. But after all, the primary object and raison d'étre of a Govern- 
ment in a civilised country are to protect the life and property - 
óf the people, and itis frightful to see, that, in the, volume to 
"which we have continually referred, a volume published at Paris 
in 1880, it is ‘distinctly stated, that the. measures taken by the 
Government of Algeria have entirely and notoriously failed ; that 
neither the French colonist nor the native is protected from 
the brigand, and that the police’ are totally inadequate to their 
duties. We should not dare to state these things, if they. were 
not vouched for by a Frenchman who has resided twenty-six 
years in the colony, and whose statements, arguments, and sug- 
gestions, carry with them conviction. The province-is supplied. ` 
with a court of appeal, courts of first instance, of assize, and. 
uges de Paix, very much after the model of the mother country. 
ere, however, the unfortunate complication of the military 
d civil authority introduce difficulties which really.ought not 
to exist. The Staff.is stated to be insufficient in number 
for the duties, and it is astonishing to read, that appointments . 
are made. to judicial vacancies without any previous test of 
- qualification in‘ the law, language, and customs of the people. The 
decision of civil suits betwixt.-natives is reserved to the Kazi, 
while suits in which a European, or a Jew, is concerned, are 
reserved to the regular tribunals, which 'ülso receive appeals 
from the decisions of the “Kazi, wlio is also notary ‘public 
., and registrar of marriages. However venal and inefficient these 
 "Kizis may be, it must be recollected that-they are a national 
institution, and it is wise and kind to make use of them, im- 
prove their position, and insttuct them. A subject population 
wil bear patiently an infinity of fiscal burdens; but if their 
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ue or: Customs, or — ME afe. intetfetad’ with; 
they, will resist to, a;man. It is wisest, and safest,.to. let, ‘thei 
pattie these matters. in their own.way, which is.more, rapid: and 
less’ expeusive.- A. well - -trained, well „paid, and well-supervised ~ 
thody of Kázis may aot; as. a buffer betwixt the. people; and... 2A 
their: rulers. z 
,., The, repression of. crime, an thé. presérvation of life: and. pro- " 
perty, are much more serious matters." -Fú the'chief towns, therg 
ag a collection . of: the scum. of many. xiationalities;—l talians, 
Spanish, ‘people ‘of Morocco, and Tunisia; and fugitives from. j jus . 
“tice. in) Europe, generally, and it is no. matter of surprise -that 
“erimes against property "and person are frequent, but they can. ` 
_ be-kept dowu. by ta, tight hand: The. pioblem: of keeping. down 
/ the brigands, who. infest. thé: open country, is a gredter one: the . 
spaces are 'eiorrüous « ; the villages “at: à considerable distance : ihe: 
population scant while ‘at’ tlie same time ruràl wealth, is: aocumul- 
ting. Such, circumstaiices ‘are ‘favourablé. to the development ^7 
of brigandage’ . When" the. Bureau Arabés existed | in- full; force, d 
they ‘kept a tight hand -apon. the floating: elements.of .the: ipopu-^ s 
ation, and, while. guilty.-of occasional injustice, they. kept; zu 
with.a high hand, within their “jurisdiction, : which, of :course, was 


z restricted to. the portion of the. : province: under military control. 


Buta migration | ‘ofthe population ini -course-of time took: “place: 
` from the jurisdiction of the-Caid, Bureau Arabe, and Géueral Com= 
manding, Atitó. the. civil districts, d. came’ ‘under. ‘the Tüore ` “legal: - 
‘and. complicated, but less energetie-&üd rapid,:cóntrol ef. the 
cominonest civil authorities, and à “kiud of chaos. ensued: from the: 
collision of’ these co-ordinate powers; ~ Criminals: could “escape 
_ from. -one jurisdiction to: another, .Snd;defy the. law. "Many réme~ ^ . 
` dies" Were ‘suggested, and: foremost among them: the well-worg 
"but ‘intolerable. policy -of. making a tribe responsible. for the «acts. 
‘each individual member’: It is scarcely necessary .to say, tha 
"under ü system: of law and justice, suclr a remedy. is' most, Amper 
fect, capricious, ‘and . insufficient: the value of the property: 
‘stolen, or life lost, might be paid? or. an innocent person ‘caught: 
up, and: ‘handed over to- the, authorities :as. the -eriminal: in both 
cases the innoéent would be puriished* for the guilty, and the 
‘real offender escape, ~ The nativés are as great sufferers from: the 
want of protection as the, ‚colonists; and have.no. more knowledge: 
in’. their... collective , “capacity of the offender than, the colonists, 








exasperate them; and render thein hostileto the authorities; asthe ^* it 

batural enemies, or. ompel them to become themselves’ brigands: 2j 

im: sélf.defence; ^. > fn BE a i 
- The only xealremedy i is, ihat whidh is prevailed i in other couitrias* 
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vig, a suongly organized police, of both arms, commanded. by 
. energetic officers, spread over the whole province, in constaut 
- communication with each other, and under one head, thus defying all 
collision of.jurisdiction. Such a police should have no judi- 
“cial powers’ whatever, and be independent of the' judicial author- . 
ities, except so far as making over offenders for trial. Brigands, 
robbers, and cattle lifters would soon find the country:too hot to^ 
hold them. A Frenchman, like members of other continental nations, 
naturally suggests, that a passport system should be introduced, 
and no native “be allowed to move from his residence without a 
police permit—but the Englishman knows that, as regards Eng- 
land, English colonies, and British India, such a Measure is un- 
necessary, and hurtful.. 
Let us briefly ‘recapitulate the heads and main features of the 
Administrative system as it existed in 1880 :— 
_ ` I—A civil Governor-General (Albert Grevy) in whom is cen-. 
_tralised every authority, and who is responsible only to the 
‘Chambers. He prepares his Annual Budget, which is voted 
by the Chambers, and disbursed*by monthly appropriations made 
. to him through the Minister of the Interior. 
IL—A Corps d'Ármée, commanded by-.the General, who is 
under the orders of -the Governor-General. i 
. JIf.—An exécutive council, to assist the Governor- Gereral, with 
„special duties fixed by law. i: 
 IV;— A financial council, purely of a conu chavacter, cons. 
sisting of thirty-eight membeis, eighteen belng delegates from the 
"provincial councils, and the remainder high officials, civil and 
military, under the presidentship of the Governor-General. They 
‘meet-for twenty days only, and, their duty belng to examine and 
iscuss the Budget, and apportion the taxes, they are atithorized to 
n out every question of administration. - 
—Each of the three provinces of Algiers, Oran and Constans : 
me has a civil department under a Prefect, and a military territory 
ander the General Commanding the Division. 
VI.—The ‘Prefect, assisted: by. a counci], superintends all the 
civil departments;. and is represented in the. sub- divisions by his 
sub-prefects, civil administrators;.mayors and shaikhs, 
| ViL—The General supervises “his süb-divisional commandants, 
Bureau Arabes, and native chiefs, - 
VIII. —The civil department includes all. the lana Y the. towns, 
~ and-the colonial appropriations. The military territory is. puslied 
—back. year by year and is chiefly in the high plateau, the fron- | 
tiers, and the Sahara. l 
IX. —In each province there i is an elective eouneil of twenty-five 
-Fienehinen, and Six native assessors, chosen by the’ Prefect,” who - 
| 3 i l 38 
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Nave a vote: siete TE “are vely. mai tlie: saine. as (hose, of 

 Ahe councils ‘gener al of ‘départinents i in ‘France, os: on i 

a Li Thé-ehief sources of revétine of tht. colony are: as follows: scald 

.- “T.s:Ocetroi of the Sea upon all merchandize. |... Ps 
7GPLG—Annual payments of the. holders of - ‘concessions. of i D 
. UL — Registration and stamp fees. :- D» d cd 
IV. Taxes upon the natives :—these consistof^ ^. En ks od 
"A. he. titlie-on' land; séttled permanently in the: province : ‘of 

-Constantine ; but - Open to -aunual revision | in the two -other 


. ‘provinces, Len RW. uem. dp use 


Bs Capitation tax on cattle, ES * REG [ id 
7T S Onbitation. tax in Kabylia, and. tax. on palin trees. ini the 
oases.of the desert, - .: o M 
. Révenue officers make the PS in iie civil depattmet, 

id, the Bureau Atghe, with, the help of (he. chiefs, in the military 

." territory. |. veo pw XE : oo 
The department is 'diyided into ation indiens. een ia Sub. 
-Prefeet, very mucli*as,in- France, but under him : come: mixed: 4 

communes, and: |'pérféót communes, The former are- composed ; ‘of 


n certain. number of. fragments, or Dow, or. settlements of, A 
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! “nunes n comprisé a E Aum ber of. nae inhabitants.. Tt 
- is admitted that the mayors of such communes are good. ‘enough, 
-kind -of people, but quite- unfit for thè really" ‘important? duties : 
-forced upon them. .: ° i. 
afn. the military tetritory the sub- divisions, ' fine teens to 
P "afróndissement in the civil ‘department, are administered. 
- ‘generals of brigade z smaller ‘sub-divisions are entrusted to fid 
officers, "or. captains, or "Tieutenants..:..Àn attémpt is: "madè: T 
"eréatà native.communes in. the military. territory, as ‘soon.as: ihe 
people are fit for it. It is, noteworthy that-of the whole. popula- 
"tion of the province” ‘One “million: atid: ay half are stilla. under 
military. authority, And to a®little more than one milffon and a 
quarter is conceded the privilege. of living. under & form. ‘of. gi 
-government. —'. wee 

j "The teurrent of French colonial: opinion, as. répresénted: vistent- 
UMS and with unreasonable. passion in':the "püblie press, “seta 

two ways — One. party gó in for “assimilation with; tbe, mother - 
- country,” abolition of the separate government, "and -the addition 
ofthe. three departments or Algiets, “Oran, and: Constantine, io: khe 
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‘othér departments of Fr anc. Tt must be confessed that this party 
forget the existence of the Arabs, the Mountain, the Sahara, 
thé 'elimáté iu the “hot season, tlie language, and all the other. 
physical -features which rendet their ' policy’ ridiculous and 
their advice contemptible. - The. other party go in for f autonémy;”: 
“aud viitual independence of the mother- coüntry, which is io go 
. to the expense of maintaining an army of fifty thousand men, and 
Spend millions: in harbours, railways, fortresses, &c., bub to 
“Teave ' fo the handful of- Frenċh colonists the administration, 
because in their own opinions théy understand the' question, and - 
the people of Paris, ànd the Chamber, and the leading statesmen 
“of France do not. It is-as if the. Government ‘of British India 
were made over to the Europeans of the presidency towns, ‘and 
thé gentlemen in charge of the tea, coffee, and cinchona planta-- 
"tions. What would the Arab-ànd Berber population, what, would 
the Hindu and Mahometan of India, say, if they were left, not to 
"the great united wisdom and honor, and. political experience, 
-öf the Parliament of thé mother country; * but. to the contracted, 
‘and narrow views of a colonial council? . Does not an echo of 
“this “danger Téach our eats from- Basuto-land in South - Africa ? 
The’ feature which strikes the reader most in the most moderate 
"and'sensiblé of the French writers-is tle eritire absence of considera- 
"iion for the watives, Algeria is talked-about, and dealt with, as 
“Austrália, and New Zealand, and. Canada, and not as British 
"SIndiàá;, Ceylon, and Soüth Africa, are talked about, and ‘dealt’ witb. 
- here is a craving for home rule, but ‘home rule of a most’ 
* dangerous kind, where the goverting classes ate to be of an ‘alien 
“Pace, supported ‘by bayonets, and the governed are to be unrepre- 
"Rented by their own delegates, and not to have the next best 
guarantee for proteetion of their. interests, in thé presence of au 
-independent body of public servants, whose duty and pride, aud 
raison d' tre, consist in standing u p for the people even'ngainst: 
“their own countrymen. Ie the departmental councils there are, 
“as “stated ‘above, a certain number of native members, and, as 
“was to be expected, they vote: on the side of the Prefect, and- 
-therefore enable the Government ‘officials ‘to outvote (lie elected: 
"Fréneli members. ^ This is'looked upon as à great grievance, as the 
"small body: of ‘colonists would Tike to have the power to control- 
' ju'their own interests thé affairs:of the native, involving ‘peace 
and "war, and the highest considerations of policy to. “subject 
giles. 
"The late: TER of Arabs ds the province of Oran, the 
“Massacre of the Spanish colonists, and the destruction of property;. 
"draw attention to anther hole in the armour of the administration 
^In the to&ns'aud villages, where there ar eno garrisons, ther exist 
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nO. arrangement to meet Sitian dE Every. aani Komi the 
age “of twenty-two to thirty forms. 8 portion of the. national ' 
reserve, and from. thirty to forty he. is included in the territorial. 
reserve, and ‘has his arms in his keeping, but there.is no poilit, 
‘of réunion of their companies, and- when they are mobilised, N 

„are ‘marched off to a ‘central. station, leaving their farms, : "and =a 
villages - entirely unprotected, without men, arms, ,-Ór; “leaders, 

- This is, indeed, a fruitful flaw in their arrangements, and: the; blot. 

: has this year been hit, ^ > po COPI 

On reviewing ‘the whole plai of. ‘administration “with reyes 

u shar pened by experience of the same problems elsewhere, it.is:easy 
* » to perceive the great difficulties, 8 Great. errors, and great, dangers, 
that-underlie the position of the. French in North Africa.’ The’ | 
" present Governor-General has introduced a series'of reforms, ` 
- which are under consideration-of the councils, and will then: have 
. to come ‘befote- the Chambers. In the meantime, thé annexation 
:off*"Tunisia has: opened the floodgates to-new troubles, and in:thé ^: 
public press it áppeard'as if the“ position of.M. Grevy, ‘and ‘the: i 
office of civil Governor-General, were iù jeopardy, "The first fatal 
- ‘flaw is the inability of tlie French to conceive the°idea of a civil 
government, as sufficiently strong: to: cope with ‘mutiny,. rebellion; 
"invasion, and. foreign wars, and yet the English have never 
‘entrusted the power of the civil Governor: to thé , Commander: 
. vof the forces; as such : occasionally the same man, has held: both 
zn i offices, ' but’ hé has’ had; as it weré, a separate exi$teünóé inthe ` 
< discharge of his two. duties, . The idea of entrusting -a.-civil 
- division to a Major-General, or. à distilet.to a- field ‘officer, 
or a sub-diviston.of a district to a captain or-a subaltern, has never 
ore into. the possibilities of English administration, ...Military 
officers have been delegated to civil. employ, but they have -ceased 
- for the time. to be more than civilians, and the agents of. a 
‘civil Governor. 

-"Phe next difficulty 1s the cattempt to manage a subject province, . 
partly ou the lines of a European colony; ‘partly after:iihe. 
manner of a great subject: dependency. - The theory ‘of; “the 
- administration. of British ‘India is intelligible, and the theory of.the . 
“constitution of the dominion of Catiada is eqially so: but if 
the two theories are blended, it is diffieult.to find the way out -of 
. the inconsistencies—and these are practical and not theoretic. dt | 
is true, that the constitutional. colony of the Cape has-this oo 
"dom before ' it, but it has not solved the provlew, and the . 
Bushmen, Hottentot, and Banta. subject races are not like Arabs . 

. and Berbers, the heirs of au ancieut civilisation, professors of a 
. conquering religion, with traditions. of. independence; and. "wild 
- afitononiy dating back ‘for : many: centuries, “supported. by: the 
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ssympathies of- co-religionists, and men of tlie same race in Europe, 
Asia and Africa, with all the monuments of their ancient civilisa- 


-ition and independence existing before their eyes in süch towns as 
/ZTiemsir, Algiers and Constantine, without alluding to their pil- 


yerimages to Mecca, and old allegiance to Constantinople. N othing 
»but.brute force and military domination will keep such tribes in 


. „order, and how is an administration to be devised which will keep 


these haughty tribes in order with the sword, who by a process of | 
‘attraction are drawn to certain centres, and live intermixed with 
»¥Frencl republicans, who expect to bé treated with the same legal. 

forms that are in vogue in: France ?: bo: Maio 
- This leads on- to the third aud most ridiculous inconsistency 


. of the system, British India js governed by a legal system of 


i. 


absolute rule.. T'heidea of a municipal council in each province, 
-elected by any portion of the population to assist in executive 
duties, would never.enter the brain of the wildest theorist, 


r 


“The Englishman, who for his own profit settles in British India, 


.'accépts this legal system, and if the-law be departed from, his 
“remedy. would be appeab to the publie press, or to refer the matter 


to Parliament, Perhaps a benevolent absolute monarchy, jealous- 
ly watched and controlled’ -by a popular assembly, is the 


.? most perfect machinery for governing subject nations, who are unable 
. to.govern themselves, that human wit has devised. A direct consti- 
tutional Government lacks vigour, energy, and rapidity of execution. 
t. An absolute:monarchy, such as Russia and Turkey, lacks honesty, 


conscience, and publicity, In Algeria it is-a farce to talk of elec- 


. tive councils, when the real population are so inadequately repre- 


sented: the million and a .quarter under the civil departments ` 


~ have only eigliteen delegates, chosen by the State: the million.and 
^s&.half ümder the military authority are totally unrepresented. 


-It would be better for the Arabs and Berbers to be at the meroy 


of a benevolent, experienced, high-minded statesman, like. M, 


-.Albert Grevy, or even of such honest soldiers, as Pelissier, Mac 


a) 


Mahon aud Chanzy, who, to the best of their lights; would act- 


:.dn the interest of the people, than of the short-sighted, interested, 


uror 


qe. 


of.the council, with whom earth-greed and cheap labour were 
: the first objects. ee Big a 

' My de: Tocqueville, in à report upon Algeria to the Corps Legisla- 
tif}. twenty years ago, remarks, “tliat it would be prudentto prepare 


‘and hostile classes of colonists represented by the elected members 


<“ officials for their’ duties, or to;satisfy ourselves, tliat they have 


He 
A 


TA 


{prepared themselves, before we invest them with powerin Alge- 


: "aia: that such was the practice of the. English in India: that 
z the officials whom we sént.out to Africa, were; with few excep. 


?*' tions, ignoraitiof the languages and-customs of the people ; they 
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| were igüorant of. the principles of the. sduviniteattos: ‘which | 
pe they represented, and applied an exceptional céde of laws;svitli tie 
“rules of - which: they ‘liad not acquatnted themselves,”. “Mattes, 
Y ‘have ‘improved since then, at least, in-intention, but. it is complaint . 
ed even now, that functionariés are always changing „that thereis:nó w 
2 separate’ civil service for Algeria, and: no official tradition that 23 
. Tien-use appointments in Algeria aa stepping-stoues to ‘something 
"better if France, or are sent there ds.to a penal. settlemen'tfor 
misednduct™ ‘in’ France; It- is sadly remarked in -the ^Volüüie 
"before -us, that many functionaries, civil- and ihllitary, -bave - 
' lost" théir- répütation by’ accepting miserable ` bribes, : ort, by - 
admitting to too ‘great an intimacy: Arabs who have: coiaptomised ` 
“them, &nd'umadé themsélves-centres of dishonest intrigues, ok 
Pr European ‘pliced in ‘such a sitüation among à" subject: race should 
-müàintain a lofty: independence of “character, aud. an immactilate .- 
purity, a kindly but firm disposition, a. readiness to listeny.and | 
"sueli transparent honesty of. purpose and.justice, as will conciliàt& - 
the esteem, respect and ‘devotion of the people, ámong whom: he. . E 
3s thrown. Have the néo-Latin races evidenced’ the” existengs- of . 






3.» 7 


tiat, ;power, ‘have they realised the ancient-maxim?: ~ . k ro 
sue. Se “6 Dy regere imperio populos, Romane, mennie H^ uu iim : 
N Rf . 7 * Párcere sübjectis;et debellare superbos." MES GU LE 


A yespeot for the ‘religion and customs’ of the people: need: “not - 

_ degenerate into an abandonment by an: officlal: of his’ own religion, - 

“or à degeneracy from ‘the customs of Jis own people. A  sinceré 
and’ devout “belief in his own religion” should, not; oi the: other 

: hand, tempt an official to lend himself to: propagandism, ag. it ig 
not right even: to “do ‘good tò éthers: by forge, for propagandist > 

- soon" - degenerates into' intolerance, "The; Axchbiftiop of, Algiers, 

‘if he had ‘the chance, .would "soon, make a-forward move in-thie 
interest of his own form: of worship. “The” Mahometans ‘are quite 

as intolerant i in their owi way, and às corifident’ in: themselves 
-béing’ ia “the right, and all -the rest of. the world wrong, as the - 
Roman Catholics, It is a.fair fight between the two developments: 
‘of, error. It scarce, lies in the mouth. of the. Frenchman - E 
-denoüunce the religious’ societies. of the Méhometans, ‘or: Khowan; 

the Dervesh;: and wandering marabouts, and ‘so called: fanatics, . 
preaching from town to. town, and village to village, ‘sedition “arid. 
.conspiracy against a. government hostile “to their nation” “and: 
religion, and obtaining assistance from their neighbours ihiifideE — . 
pendent. states; and acting under the authority of a socalled vitez SEM 
‘regent of God. Do not the Romam Catholics ‘of France follow. ` 
the same methods, ‘strive to stir^up thé. same passions,: collect: 
: money’ for the purpose from neighbouting nations; and ‘act: ‘under | 
the authority of their so-called vice-regent of God t - It&is: ;proposed 

to. DRUMS proceedings: against paces “Mahometaa emissaries; | and 
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attempt, to destroy them ? "Vill. this be consistent with toleration 2 2 


Will it be wise to.make martyrs? Has the French. republic taken 


anything by attacking the éreligions orders? If such classes are’ 


-persecuted, they are apt to become dangerous, Moreover, when an 
5 nation undertakes to hold alien races in subjection, it. is pre- 


sumed. to take into consideration the elements of+opposition, - 


religious, and political, which it, will have to encounter, 


No reasonable. Englishman’ or German can grudge thé AR ` 


man: the privilege of. subduing the North’ of: Africa, from the 
Pillars of Herenles to the confines of Egypt, but there he must stop, 
ag a new class of. interests is affected by any interference with the 
Basin -of the-Nile. If it pleased the republic of Franco to assume 
the Imperial’ title of Numidia, Mauretania, Getulia, the Sahara, 


. Senegambia and’ Nigritia, and to -develope the resources of. the - 


‘North-Western quarter of Africa, the world would be the gainer, 
It „would lead to a vast expenditure of French money and French 
—Hves, and cripple the power.of France inthe case of a European 
war, but it would not turn the Mediterranean Sea into a French 


lake? ‘and the trade that would develop. itself across fhe Sahara, 


, woüld scarcely be remunerative,. The annexation of Tunisia will 
. cost-a decade of severe struggle : the annexation of Morocco will-be 
still more difficult. The idea.of an inland sea by letting in the 
ocean from the Mediterranean and . the Atlantic, appears to be a 
vision: at least; the Great Sahara is at. a considerable elevation 


above sea leyel. The réal policy would be year by year .to push 
forward posts, ` and. by artesian wells make new oases, and get. 


uséd to the wild Tàwáregs, and teach them. new: wants, and show 


them new. advantages. When-;Ismail Pasha was discussing the 
mode of conquéting Nejd on the other'side. of the Arabian Desert, i 


d placed § t lamp i in:the centre of a carpet, and asked his council. 


. dors. how they: ‘could reach to it. | Some bent over, and tried in vain 


-fò reach if with their arms, but one crafty adviser began to roli up 


» 


gradually. the border of the’ carpet, until with the outstrétched : 


length of his body he could reach to it: The Pasha.took the hint, 
and, learnt . year by year by advances of his frontier ports to 
encroach upon. the “Desert, till gradually what once was distant 


came. within his grasp, ‘The French must. do the same : it may 


be „the work of years, and in, that time,. perhaps, ilie tribal 
possessions of land, which they work with a. high hand.to modify, 


may give way .to individual holdings, as, in the. progress of s 


life-of à nation, it has done elsewhere... On the other hand; 
7Bchangeable is.the Sahara and the Nomad. ‘chatacter, that it p 


possible that both features may outlive another cycle of French - 


l m empires and republigs, Aud. see Paris taken & third time, 


" . 
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T M NS 1v L AMRITSAR IN 1881... (COP ^s 
a PAE dom. at Amritsar: ‘has frequently. of late years: been, before: XE 
“the: public of India and has earned an urienviable notoriety, : 40 
1864. 65; a visitation of small=pox "carried off séveral thousands of. = 
- sits inhabitants. 1n.1969 cholera’ ‘faged to- stich an extent, that im 3 


One month Steg 000 oii died, Some, three years: tenible, 
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Six. montheftér that, the a tity Y was in a contig frat, MERE 
atterition Was-directed. to the.place from the fact that-it-is the ‘head= 
 & quarters of- dithodox.Sikhs,,. The year; under. réview, 1881, „will -. 
" stand out-in the-annals ofthe city-as one of more utter: des Solation. 
dnd death than- a which. have, Preceded it... . Its story: nay., be: 
-_ briefly told. . . ! "DEVE LEM IET wx 
CU" phe summer. was an Sndinary one. Rie rains began. raihertearly.-> 
Í ion, all of a suddeirit.rained most violent! y for: three’ days, during A 
which no less.than 23; “rhes. fell. In all; from April tilt, October, T 
Í about. 65- inches, were registeród. Now thé. Annual average aint. ^^ 
- fall of sAmritsar. is-about 91 inches: Whén in 72 hours the: énnual, b 
- average total: ‘rainfall was exédeded, we can- imagine, what; ‘would. 
-take,place. .'Ehere was,no provision-for earrying-off surplus avater™ . 
;te.süch an extént,. and of coursecit_ followed that: the: place: was floods: s 
^ ed. The conséfjuence of. this-fooding: was that, te Houses in- the- . 
‘eity-began to give way.. "NM any subsided and had eradked walls, and. - 
` Were so rendere dtunsafe. "Thé miidswalléd: houses would, asa mate ^. 
‘ter Öf course, collapse altogethér,:~ d c Ps S Wes ase p 
-When the rains stopped, fever-set in: | Aii. to sich: ane extent: did. 
""'ibrage, that, in the 11 daysended.on ‘October Ist, no: Jess.than’ 2965. 
- "people died of it: For a. for tniglit: after this the. deaths remained. i. An 
. above 200 daily. -.--. ^ ` DOM NS 
` Tn the présent paper an ! attempt: "wil be made. to. atecnnt. for, ' 
this terrible visitation, and some remediés wil] be suggested.**- Ami 
i ritsa? has been the writer's home for eigh teen’ "years, and he hast seele F 
a good deal of the city, mostly on foot, -“Heshas noticed; toos. ilie: 7 
habits of the people, and he knows something.of their homes: 3:7, i-^ 
-t The city was originally founded by the sidé ofa natural: fountains- dd 
un: ‘pool. . Its name: was Chak: - In 1578 this pool was dug-out,. 3o: 
as,to? make it into a.tank,. This was done by 4 faqir, a disciple, of 
Nanak, and the fourth Sikh Gooroo. His name was Ram Dáss,: DE 
. hé. called the village by the.side of the tank; Rámdásspür, | Mies * ae 
~ gon and-suécessor in the Goorooship, Aijan, "built the tank, 2.6., lined; 
it with bricks, and in the middle of it ‘erected a temple, This, Wes: 
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> about the-time of the Spanish, Ainiada; jun dud tlie name: 
“sof the city into Aipritsar—the fountaih of : immor tality—a. name 
ihe place ill deserves. ` i na 

, te After.many e and. müch -violence from hie A bdalli 
-. Ahinad:Shah and. from the.Muhammadans generally, in the time: 


of Ranjit Singh, the city rose into importance: The walls were- | 


extended so as to enclose not only’ the original tank. of Rám” ‘Dass, 
ube also-: ‘others, so that: now the city 18 about a mile atid: à half in. 
“Jeneth=by rither mere.thzn a mile in breadth ; aud the. . popula- 
ctionis about 150,000. | a 

: Now: let us ‘consider a little The fact of de adh; or fountain: 


existidg. would seem to Dod io ‘Amritsar as. the centre oft depres «i 
sion., Tt is so. “Et is, it is true; situated midway’ ‘between the +) _ 


rivers: Ravee. and Beas. But the plain: Between thes&^two. rivers is 


nearly. level, Thereis an incline, not, however, towards either river 


but to ywards«the west,in the direction the rivers take, “Any” dew! 


“epression in „this. -slope would therefore: cause. an accumulation “of - 


- 


. water? The farge tänks, as Tarun Tarun, 14 Miles from- Ainritsar,*. 
are’ ckept. filled - for a similar reasoni -;, E hey Are ‘situated i in a de-, 
„Pression in’ the slope-of' the land towards the west. . dn ni 'vÁmritsar. 
‘the--tanks are- considerabiy lower than-any other por 
city,’ ‘Fheir depth is very considerable. :- ee 
_ Tt will easily "be^ seen that if water is constadtly. running into 
-these tanks ‘and’ never out of. them, “theré must: be-addnstant incre- 
"ment' in the: ‘iidttom of the. ‘tan ‘of; mug and. sad: "This would 


Ke om paratively,Harmiless. * z Bat: the tanks ‘are alijays being: used 


_ bys t'a] L- Kinds:of. people.- The Darbar tank is: viotztised for. washing | 


‘clothes j in: but Sere of the: intramural tanks: “are, eg, -the San- 
~tóklisar Ahézone near tlie Town-Hall: >The people here, too, wash 
their ‘bodies with „Soap ‘Now, Amritsar is scarcely ever ‘free from 


amall: “pox Qr: typhoid fever... And, of course, remittent fever is al- - 
Ways pfesext;-In- these tanks clothes and bodies are washed after ` 
contact arith “these diséases. There is no hot water used. If the. 


seeds of; these visitations can be spread by water, here surely is an. 


" adinitable chance: given - them: .l have seen the tank covered in. 
placesswith large, pathes of thick green scum. which looked quite, 


,repuldsive: enough to give any one fever: These patches when 
blown by aBy wind into a corner of the tank éreate a stench that 
is “sickening beyond endurance. “If the surface of the tank -be 
x thus foul, what. must the water be, and what the sediment unter- 


“neath the water, There can.be no doubt that the presence of. 


 tliése, tanks i Mr the midst ofa dense population who use thêm in- 
discriminately, i is a fruitful source of sickness and a , mighty assistant 
in“the-spread-of contagious diseases, or epidemics, Were the water 


inining, and used by cholera patients, that would spread the disease- 
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` like wild fire. ‘How mach R 80, then, whan: the. water is stagnant,’ 
Filtliy though. the water of these-tanksds, be it: “remembered that 
- devotees drink it ; and ordinary people who’ ‘just-go to bathe; wash o 
: their ‘mouths with it. Of, course;-all this is ‘exceedingly disgusting. ^N 

E^ ‘searching for the origin of: disease we.come of necessity ‘across. B 
. much ihat is disgusting. . We must. Dot desist froin our, search, | 
“howevefi* because of this ^ , cs ' "d 

. 1 We seé’no: help. for all this fruitfu] évil except rebüilding- the. 

He tänks: at such a level, that the'water can all -be drawn, off constanta’ 
Eon So long às these receptacles . of filth are allowed to seethe E 
under an Indian sun, We never need be ‘surprised to find Sickuess 

~ breaking oüt amongst the | people who use. ihem. Were there run-' 
singi ‘streams made through the city, with small tanks heré aud there 
E. people to bathe in, which tanks. should: be constantly : Supplied 
with fresh water, and as constantly have the foul water taken away, 
then. there: would be.less chahce of disease being born and bred... 
. ins the city. For, at any rate, oné factor in thé spread.of disedse Would `] 
be’ eliminated. So much for the tanks. Tet us now look. at àn-' 
othér’ evil, still-more gigantic and more appalling in its work^as ane 
agent. in the i increase of mortality. The city of Amritsar, like every 
. other place in the Panjab, ‘arose from outits own ditch. It i is built: 
of bricks—small Wdnak.: Shahi, bricks ‘they are called, ' These" 
bricks’ were made out of the clay whiehzywas. dug out of' the iy 
< ditch.. This. same clay was also used; ahd.is still used, for mortar’. 
“in: the majority of- buildings.” "Nearly. ail inside; ivalls aie built - 
‘with clay and. mot “with: mortar. And many” a a . 
-walls fòr example—and inner ‘walls are. Zihade of unbürnt brick, - 
. Besides’ this, the roofs of the houses: and, the floors: of ihe majority” ^ 
. Gate made of mud. "Many. ‘houses ofsahe poor: are niàde ;Wdlyr 
of unbaked ‘bricks joined with clay... .: who l 
^ Hence, it-will.be seen that outside ‘the’ -city of- kanet surt | 
‘rounding it on all sides, was a diteh of-tremendous. widilránd" 
. considerable dépth. This ditch. has, been: partially filf&d i up. ‘on the '. 
north and north-west. of. the city. for... about: -a mile. .Büt:in - 
.other directions, it enfolds the «city “in Maz fel. embrace. ' Alis: . 
 diteh;" in. olden times, was. the^ recipient; of the, whole of: the-. 
drainage “of the eit. - During the cholera: ‘season of 1869. drains, .- 
máin.drains emptying "themselves ` into ‘this ditch,’ were found  - 
‘choked with human excrement, ^ The evil had-not been discovered - 
‘till the midst of the cholera epidemic. The greater parb:of the <° 
. drainage. |: still -finds its way ‘into this ditch. . After every: shower? 3 
its waters-are supplied. afresh: with the washings of the eity.; What 

i those: washings, are, we shall presently see... ^». &, w E 

“sy It isa common: practice for dhobis to use this: ‘ditch, People: 
` who. wash | shawls USE . it toos Besides: this, Syery  frequeiiter of: 
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the latrines outside the dis wakes. use of the: ditch to purify himself 
And yet people use this same ditch for cl eansing eatables. They bring - 
down to-it radishes,—the ‘latge-ones grown iù the Panjéb, which are 
/àbout 18 inches long and are eaten raw. turnips, carrots, melons, 


"n ‘which, again, aré ŝaton: rawy “cucumbers. aad kakris, onions, and, in 


T fact, all roots aid all fruits-which may need washing or cleansing 
_ from the soil, : Many of .these ‘are, ás we. have seen, eaten without. 
being cooked, aud oF are taken fresh from ` the city . gite into 
the city. m 

Were the. ditch running ane its inue Ti form’ a lovely 
promenade rõimd the: city: and be a sóuróé "of" health and, amuse- 
ment. to the.citizens, But the stench which «arises. from.-it- is 
Xhé-:stench arising from ‘the sewage’ of ages. It contains. 
the concentrated essence of the ‘filth .of years, and is, theréforé, 
at "alf times a fraitful source of. disease," : Were it not for the 
high wall.surrounding thé-city, every: wind. ‘that.“blows would. 
“convey the stench and disease into some’, “portion of the ‘place. 
As it is, travellers.coming into the city,;or. going out of it, :or 
going from gate.t to gate, derive.a benefit from its presence. 
- With these ‘two maleroleii agencies at work, the tanks and 
the city ditch, we need not be- surprised when we dre told that 
one year's epidemié destroyed five or six thousand people... - 

-We will look a little further. Amritsar  cóntained' at the 
‘beginning of the year at-léast; 150, 000 inhabitants. These people 
live in a city ‘whose length*is, s *we have said, about ‘a mile 
ard half, and-bréadth about.a mile. “Now, were the whole of the 
‘city inhabited evenly, and were; the population, spread . over. the 
‘whole space, they. might*live &ómfor tably for Orientals. on the site 


-of the city. But a gréat jpart of thé space is taken up with ` 


- "gardens and fields, and tanks.and temples. Now the gardens and? 
fields might prove a source, of health. But, instead, they are 
the very hot-beds of disease. ‘They are frequented by all the 
surrounding inhabitants -for. the; relief of . nature. : They are 
frequently irrigated. ` - Hénce;- the:effluvia arising from them is the 
reverse of aromatici” “Oie yery large garden, which.is in the midst 
'of'à dense population, 3 was: ‘until lately a réceptacle’ for drainage, 
Attention was^drawih: to: it’by the writer-of'.this paper on several 
‘occasions; Duriug^thé late: rains this. garden must have been 
‘converted into a “Jake of the. vilést and most murderous kind, 
This, however, isa digression. The people are huddled together 


——3Àh the : populated parts. of. the city so closely; that. there i is no room 


whatever. ‘for private. latrines. - Public latrines are provided, 
it’ is true, near to every city gate. But the' sick and feeble, and 
Women "and children, mist of necessity resort. to the use of the- róofs . 
sgf ‘the houses" "M'aterclosets are built, in fact, in- corners of the 
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-- tòófs of féspeetalile houses: But. by. thdudands the ae ás.siar ply”. 
‘resorted (o. - "Tliis is not such a monstrous evil. as it would seen; 
` forthe sun isto à great. extent a deodotizer.: But, névertheless; the}. 
-piagnitude of this evil: alone is something: almost too terrible: 
„stó: “contemplate.” Still; “we must not: shrink” from ” our. Ex 

ory” Thè drains leading . from -thesè ‘places are in many: Gases! Y 

... open, running, down the. wall into-thestreet. Generally; in. the.beSt ` 
.liodseS;.the drains are made of- masotiry,. and go down.into the; 
open draiü which is on each side, or in the. middle, of the street. 
"The Fodfs,: we have said;-aré made of earth.. Hence, when rain falls, ^. 

. Ahéy get soaked wiih the foulest. matter; . The:walls, we have,said;: .. 
were: ‘often. made of. unbaked. bricks, or. joined with: clay; instead: of, ^ 
mortar. They are invariably, plastered: with.this same earth. Hences 

^ ffoi the roof, the contamination spreadsto the walls. 'Éheysbecome. * 

“soddenéd with- death- déaling: matter. -. The, floor becomes, too, ‘a, 

(a of ‘all. the droppings .from. the roof, which are sure. tor 
~~ fall, in the event of the“ rai being heavy. or long ;eontiuued 
Healthy sleep in kucha cauldron of filth, is impossible. - Fo. stay; - 

', in ‘such. a place with. the:-thermometer.néar.a hundred is equally" 
a - What must it be, then, when; the rains being -over,- - 
~ the sun pours:down upon’ the place, and: the temperature of the ^ 
"rooms is.raised.to a hundred, er pethaps more? The roofs are then- _ 

used for sleeping . on. ‘And we ‘have seen what places: they. ares 

The open street is ai Theré is nó 'foóm for. béds toistretehs -. 

“into the bazars, ‘Shopkeepets, therefore, often stretel» their. beds; - 

-over. the open’ drains: aud sleep there.. ; Wrapped up from. head; .— 

‘to foot, they. seém: like corpses ‘made ready- for burial, ; ‘They. -do- 

Knot: know-how. very, very. near ‘they ‘are to’ being. what they šo- 

closely resembles. , What the. ‘condition: of an ‘invalid must. be; 

> under the horrible. circumstances, we:dare not: imagine. We do nots 
Jike tó think. of. women: ‘Being: compelled: to exist under. such: .. 
conditions. And. yet thousaüds of-motlers and tender daughterss: 
“We. with such- surroundings, in;nearly every.eity of Indias `; | Exa 

ES -cept in yery rare cases thete i is:no.ground attached toà housei in, 

^cthe city, where women ‘could reéreate thémsel ves. ': Hence: ‘they’, 

` are ‘obliged: to spend ‘the livelong day: i in. these fever holes, for, 

"with. roof, "walls, and floor in the condition: we: Eave described, there; 

js no “other name we can give to them; ^. ©. ees "E. 
“Shere are attempts at sanitation, The-roofs.are swept: at. stated - 

“times. Large boxes, are placed i in the. streets to. which-the sweepings ' 

"are transferred. : AM this work-must, from: the. nature of things, pe — 

done in the day. ‘The ‘boxes arë themselves. of COUISe, à. ‘dreadful; 

nuisance: ` Were. they in someplace where. “Mere were, not many : 

passers by, at eo not matter so ‘much: pd D Ee , 

ETE to be: pubes nat harrow streets, whicli Aare thus. made. 
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narrower aud more, dhesviccalils and’ disgusting: "Were these recep- 
ticles “not où legs, and not elevated; so “that their contents, would 
“be further “removed - ‘from: “the nostrils of passers by, it would P 
«be better, E : 

- The. contents’ of these boxes are $e during. the day 
E ineang of strings-of donkeys., Tliese caravans of death wend 
their: way through the crowds frequenting -the bazaars, to the 
utter ‘disgust of every lover of pure air. ‘The amount of evil 
they must eause is simply incalculable. 

- The drams, which, as we have: said, are-all open, are on each 
side: of the bazaai s, Just under the entrance to each shop. Persons | 
making purchases, therefore,. éither stand or sit immediately i 
over them. ‘There 1s no: fixed tiime for the sweeping’ of these 
drains:-;Of course, if.disturbed at all; they ought to be swept 
when the fewést people are about. -But, ds a rule, the. sweepers 
think: that, when other people.are at work, they ought to be, and ` 

7786: tliey generally "perform: tlieir work during the. busiest’ parts ) 
-of the day. ^. 

: Irrespective. now, of "the city’ tanks and ‘the oity ditch; the 
non-sanitation, or rather the: attempts at sanitation are quite 
‘sufficient to aeeoun for the birth and ‘spread of disease; To 
“suggest “any thing here seems: hopeless. ‘I'he’ people are wedded | 
- to: their Ways, Ty interfere with them, seéins an. attempt to. 
break, their privacy. --But,- in faet it would. not be ‘so: The ' 
“Women must often expose themselves. We.have seen them bathing. 
jiu an open: streåñi with men close: by them. Therefore we have: no 
‘cause, to consider them as ad itémin the questiou. ‘But surely. some 
‘edurse-Is open Lo- the: municipality, ` Surely they can sit on house: 
<owners, The worst of it is ‘thatthe municipal body is composed 
“Chiefly of househelders, and: they wil not: make laws affetting— 
themselves; " And for several years there has been-no independent 
. European member‘ on the municipal committee. Hence things 
‘have gone.on pretty much as the Native members wishéd them 
to go om. ‘If househólders. will not. provide" water-élosets, ‘then, . 
of course, roofs, will" cofitinue: to, be used, and the boxes will: 

- Gontinue, But-sutély “something ean ‘be. done to put’ down 
the: carrying of the night-soil out `of- the "City in the day time, 
Soine rules are ‘required’ on this póint, ‘stringent to. a 
degrees. There sheuld be- an- inspector of nuisances; à man * 
aeqiiainted: with his work, ånd conscientious. in the performance 
sofrit. Amritsar has not been without its © ring” and its“ jobs," 
Tn-this appointment, however, we may hope that the’ péople will ~ 
bé overruled; and that some one’ will be appointed who will do’ 
the “work: well, The ‘box’ tivisance should be abolished ; there 
is^aUsolutely no meed for iti “still less ‘is there avy- need for 
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-. these boxes being: Sprie: Again, ile sweepers should ‘be TA 
-amenable "to: »"di&cipline.: Were the bazaars empty, “they could 
get on-with théir, work much better thin When they are full ; and, of 
course the frequenters of the™bazaars will be only boo glad tà; 
dispense with the presence of the. aH ESHER, Whose touch is, to." 
“the majority. pollution. ^ $e QUEE 
: We lave hitherto-.said only.a éw words bnt sadi of de 
bog “evils of Amritsar, tanks, city ditch, and bad sanitation; We now _ 
proceed. to another, ‘the’ Jwater-supply. A thritsar depends’ for its 
>. water-supply entirely on its wells. These wells are. in. all kinds 
` of places. - Many are in the middle of the streets. - Many. are 
'' iin private houses. - Many are in recesses from the street, | Othérs .” 
“are in places of publie resort Some-are used. exclusively be 
oa ‘Hindus, some by Muhammadans, and some by’ Sikhs: «For drink- 


4 


. «Mg water is'a test of religion, aud no-one may tamper with they. 
water of any "Punjab religionist. Some: wells outside tlie; city 
have’ been'so made tbat- during the winter the cold fresh water ^ 
-of the.Canal may be run into them... This is allowed. to settle - 
-in the wells, and a little salt is added. ;'Tlién-the, well áré closed. 
up until tlie, hot weather comes on. ` They are- generally opened 
io" the publie. in May,’ when the air is*so hot and stifling, The . 
-water in them is then beaatiful ‘and cold éompared with the water 
of other wells: > The whole city flocks’out to them; And water " 
. carriers are employed, áll day taking large supplies to tlie city. "Fó | 
; yinBet. the religious difficulty, the well is divided into séeüons at the 
op. by means of. wooden: partitions Which run part way down tlie. 
~ well. . Each ‘religionist draws out of “the: section apportioned to 
his religion. The buckets of the people. may touch each otlier at the. 
“bottom, But’ “so ‘long as each- matt sees his bucket come gip.his. 

. own ‘section; he is satisfied: .. “We are. however more. conceth-. 
“ed with the wells of. the “city ‘than “with . those out&ide- the city,’ 
although our remarks will apply also in some degrée to thé latter, 

‘The Hindus draw water by means of a brass lotah; "The Sikhs 
." by?means of -an iron bucket, . "The:Mubammedans use a. leathern | 
'buéket- for this purpose. Each, bucket with.its. rope is kept/at" 
.home.:.Wben water is Xequired, the "bucket. or: lotàh must bé: 

A taken tò the well. : Now supposing small- -pox or, typhoid fever to bé 

_Yaging in a house, and suppose that patients have been handling 
“these “water. vessels and the cords. attached: = whatever contagion 
_ there me be” on them; “is tig poet to the well, . This LS use, 
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sin elisa nodo sadi in. T fever. | 
- But: this i$ -not all, . The wells, are ‘used. for ihe purposes . of 
-ablution, Many wells’ are in such’ confined places; ‘that’ thefei ds 
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Pai ely room for a small ine of masonry round their. moutlis. In 
Some cages this masonry slopes : towards the well, in others it is so 
worn, that there. aré large holes in which foul water ‘from the feet 
"of those’ who draw. water, or from the feet and bodies of those who 


bathé, collects, Some wells, however, have: the outer masonry’, 


sloping outwards, : Ín the first case, all foul water re-enters the well 
at once,“ In the second case, it is easily splashed into the well; 
Aud here is a fruitful source: of disease undoubtedly. Nothing can’ 


"be: more peisonous than the filth thus conveyed to the: driukiug. 


water of the people. 


"This, however, is notall Most-of the wells: are built of layers .: 
"of bricks simply, without mortar or mud at all. Outside many of 


the wells foul water is allowed to éollect, "Thissoaksdown.into the 


earth and.fe-enters the well thr ough the crevices between.the pripi : 


“The upper soil is‘sandy and it easily permits all this. 


à ot 


_..~Besides all. this, we must remember that Aunritsar has bean: 


inhabited now for 400 years or so. The accumulations: of filth 
ih olden times must have been’. very considerable. ‘These have 


` been washed into the soil. So'that, when a Norton's tube was sunk ` 


near the city in 1869, after the cholera season, it was ascertained 
‘that aboüt 200 grains per gallon of deleterious matter‘existed in 
‘the uncontaminated water underlying the city. During that year 
several wells were. ordered to ‘be closed,'as their water. was so 
thoroughly 1 foul and deadly. Ata distance from the city fair. water 
is obtained, if the well be clean. The writer of this paper has had 


some experience In wells and well cleaning....Im one case a well 


had been built about 36 years, It had Been i in-constant use for 
the irrigation of a small farm. When cleaned; about ten years ago, 


"^it had in it no less than nine feet-of mud and: leaves ‘and old shoes, 


&oc., &c., at the bottom ! When this-was all cleaned out aud ‘the 
“water allowed to settle, a-foot of mud, which had been-"suspended 
"in the water duting the operation, settled again on the sandy 
."floor of ‘the well. ` This also was removed, : and then the wliole 
» ‘of’ the wateér'of the well was drawn away, "until clean water: oozed 
“out through the clean saud.at the well's bottom. Ever siuse then 
"the water from this well has béen‘theld in high. esteem. The well 
‘had been lével with the ground before, so that every wind that 
blew carried itito. it all the leaves: and.rags and rubbish lying near. 
After the cleaning, & wall'about a yard high was built all round it. 
'In another case a well built. by Moharajah: Sher Singh, about forty: 


y years ago, was subjected to similar treatment,” Its. waters had been ` 


undrinkable for a long time," The reason was plain. The masonry 
of: the well was broken down, so that it was level- with the ground, 


‘and.in some cases below. it. The: well’ was much patronised by. 


dhobis and native servants ier tlie. pur poses of träde and ablution 
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overall - They stood ou the broken iinagontg - inis worked 
. "The well.sras streaked from. its mouth,to the water level with ‘thé - 
marks tlie dirty water had^made trickling down from the well’s 
móuth.- This. well was attacked. Vast- quantities of mud m 
taken from the well The sand wndér this was blach witli filth? * 
"ohrough this the water had oozed. This, too, was taken outs)” 
"Thien the water was. taken out, aud, after the whole had settled, tha: . 
“water was’ clean’ and sweet. It was then used with, benefit. ‘By? 
‘all the: neighbourhood. As a precautionary .measute, ‘the uppeté 
. masonry was raised abort three feet, moftar being uséd; and. tlie: 
top was made to slope outwards, so that no water once ‘taken- out: 
ef. the well could possibly return. Some time ago the wells of? 
the city’ ‘were cleaned of some of their filth: . But it. Was: Allowed: 
to lie outáide the wells- until it had drained - itself dry. <The” joli. 
was done by c contract, without’ English. supervision. . Thé ole. ý 
task: should be done by machinery Surely there are dredges i. 
"jn existence, that could be used to clean a well without. the" 
‘aid of divers. The method- of procedure now in vogue “inë? 
Amritsar is this: “A posse of divers: come ‘and’ arrange ropes’ 
-róund. the: well: A dish of iron not. very deep is then sunk 
. to: the: bottom > of the well. A diver then descends. and, after © 
‘an invocation for protection’ and assistance from ` above, -he ‘dives ? 
down anc fil ls thé i iron dish. with what rubbish he can lay hold -of; * 
then; “pulling himself to the surface by means ‘of the’ rope. attached 
£o: the iron: dish, he gets hold of ‘one of the TOpes round the well, 
. Meanwhile, those at the top' pull, ‘up tlie iron dish and its foul: 
^ ;eontents; One man, after ten or twelve dives, gets fatigued .and 
ascends : another then takes his, place, | Each man: will, in the, .. 
‘course of à: day's work, go into the well four or. five times. ` pee 
surely a .dredger would. do the work' with» less risk" and 
in a cleaner fashion. Of. éoürse, after the divers have “deased:- 
, work, the well has to be worked for séveral days incessantly, 80, - 
that. the foul water may all be taken ` out, -Without proper. pre- - ` 
caution being taken áfter the well. ‘has , been cleaned out, the ' : 
` "operation will be of. little use; the filth should be àt once removed, 
‘the wall should be built. with mortar. at least a yard high above 
tlie ground, and the masonry at the ‘mouth of the. well should : 
. be made to- slope- outwards, Moreover, it should be ascertaiued 
that there is no hollow.near the well, wheré foul water can lodge. - 
«Water in the city of Amritsar should” cease to. bé. used from 
B all intramural -wells and froni all outside- wells iñ the vicinity s 
of-the city ditch: ` These must be filled with all kinds- of abomi- - 
nation. We understand” that some scheme for a water-supply bhas ^ 
Been proposed for. thé city. - Wika large canal, the Baree. Dooab. 
, main canal, . running - only: about, three miles Ao this. would i 
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t ? 
certainly not.bé difealt,' eoi mn diis matter of expensa.: What 
is done should be:done quickly. ix 2 
.Thus we, have seen that. there, are’ four active ‘agencies In yel 
_Auritsar, contributing to.the work of mortality. They. are the |! 
á ^ city: tanks, the city ditch; the city sanitation. of -non-sanitation, 
~ (what shall we call it 2) and the city water-supply. . They are - 
quite sufficient to cause all the mortality we have been harrowed 
with foí.so many months. en disease once breaks out wheré 
no such thing as clear water. or fresh air is: obtainable, ‘then, we 
may rest assured, thé epidemic will proceed with ever-increasing 
power-and energy. . We. shall. not: see the end of this epidemic 
easily. To. end it, every inhabitant of the city :must leave it. 
The. tanks must then be'deodorized and disinfected. After that 
: they should be filled in. For purposes of bathing a branch canal, 
“or several brauch canals, should: be taken through the city, and 
tanks, or ' bathing-placés, should be built in. the course of each 
“stream, Every. well in the city must be filled up, or thoroughly 
cleaned out. -These are sweeping measures. ‘Well, the se 
ig a sweeping measure. "We have to- choose between life and: 
death. The people. are ignorant .of the .most obvious sanitary . 
rules.. So. kong as. their religious follies and prejudicés are un- 
assailed, they are happy. Dirt. and death are, their fate, ánd they. 
seem anally: mecopelles to. both, . 
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ABPILY.; in these’ ds no apology i is neéded [2 introduding 
Anio ,.the pages of a ‘sober review such ‘an’ „apparently 
ekt and. fr ivolous ‘subject, as the ‘songs of the common: “people.” 
j Tti is more and more becoming recognised, that’ there ` is’ something. 
More to be gót.from the "ideas ‘and viotions of. the vulgar; as éx- 
‘pressed. in their t tálés, songs, catches, sayings, proverbs, and; what 
“not, ‘than the mere’ ‘satisfaction of- an'idle.euriosity or an anti- 
squari ‘an interest y thàt/something more than passing amusement - 
is .to’ be. “obtained, from them by the sttidious observer, if be seri= 
E x wy ‘to read between the lines, and that, too, without lowi 
Jhis. vision -bj attempting to. discover’ in every. thing a Es 
*, about- the: sun, or the moon, orthe dawn, and all the rest of ‘it. 
The congress. of Orientalists’ retognises ihe importance of, ‘tlie 
c. Stüdy | of. ‘folklore ; societies are. formed to gather its‘facts and, to 
.* theorise on the results ; an eminent firmi of Yrerieh. publishers: finds. 
^o $6 worthy while to publish a series of highly: scientific volumes” ‘devot~ : 
ed entirely, to: it’s grave men of seiénce spend all - their” days” dB. 
~ its study; dud scientific periodicals freely: ‘open’ their, pages to: re- 
ceive',the results of their investigations... The intellect, the acu- 
men, the research, formerly devoted to the study of the writings 
and fronüments, of the ancients, are now "brought to bear on'the. 
: sayings and ideds-of the vulgar around us. There must De somè- 
cing in all this’ wot accounted for bythe satisfaction of Xhéoriós— 
about the sun and the, moon ; ' something that lies deeper:; something 
more praciióali something that makés'sérious men. feel that the 
: labour “entailed —and it is very great—is worth theitwhile.,, - - 
` There is no doubt that the guiding ` idea in thé movement is 
- flint the ‘study ‘of the common folk, that unintelligent mass “of 
'évery nation that must inevitably bé "guided ' by :the intelligent 
Nu ‘the study of theit notions, their habits, their ‘customs, is | the 
"real way to get/at their mental condition tostiridérstand “the 
ideas that sway them- and the prejudiees that master them; in 
fact, to know them, and thus to get at the rudimentary facts- 
pütting it perhaps rather stroigly —on which all good ‘goverment 
should be based. Here, theu, is a noble. motive, though the i ea~ 
is no nw one. '- 
: "In the olden time the soe that isin a’ word Was" seet “atid 
used merely 6 point à m à joke; a story, or a ‘hoinily, for. 
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- temporary purposes auis. ‘Later, it began tó W geen that some- . 
thing more was to be got out of jt; that words: had’ à ‘traceable 
origin, and, being’ used to express the ideas of those who framed : 
t ‘them, Were ` indieators of their: mental: capacity; that the vocabu- 
lary of a nation, or tribe; as' much im its deficiencies as in its 
fulness, pointed ont what manner of. people composed it. That 
„ yoracioús. reader, „Archbishop ‘Trench, , hammered away at this 
“idea. in many of his books... [tis the leading principle’ of his 
“Study. of Words,’ his: .* Select; Glossary, his ¢ Bible Word-book.’ 
2% What riches," "quotes he, “lie. bidden ` in the'vulgar tongue of 
—oür poorest, and most ignorant! What flowers of. paradise lie under 
“our féét; with their beauties’ and their parts undistinguished and 
“Sandiseerned from having been daily trodden on.” “And? again he. 
. Says, "Language is fall of instr uction, ae it i$ the embodi- 
"ment, tlie incarnation, if I máy ‘so speak, of the feelings and 
“thoughts and experiences, of a.nation, yéa,-often of many, nations,: 
Trabd, of ‘all which. through. long centuries .they- havé attained to 
- and won..:.... The mighty moral instincts which have been work- l 
` ing- in the popular mind, have:found therein. their~ unconscious 
. voice.” | And if this is true—and true enough it is-—of the words of 
* the common, folk, iow much the more true is it of their lore ;—their 
"proverbs, their songs, their-catches, their tales? These aré the 
,.6utcome of the common mind,.the sure indicators of. the state of. 
“the popular mental growth.. The grosser the popular ignorance, 
‘and the narrower the scope of thé popular vision, by so much~ the 
 inoré abundant js the crop of popular prejudices, by so much the 
_ firmer is the belief in them, by so much the wilder are-the 
guesses at ‘the truths the folk-sayings profesg to attest? :* By. 
its lore shalt thou know a people,” might be made-a maxim’ of. 
“the first importance to be instilled into the mind of every ruler ; 
and it would bardly be denied that good government must be based ET 
'on an intimate knowledge of the people governed: 
- Old Bacon, in his essay on’ travel, writes + “ He that travaileth 
-into & country before he hath some entrance into the language, 
goeth to school and not. to travaile. "That young men travaile 
ünder some tutor, or grave servant, I allow well, so that lie be 
Such. a, one ‘that. hath the language and hath been in the ‘country 
‘before; whereby: he may be able to tell them what things are 
"worthy to.be seen in tho country wliere they go. . For else 
young rien shall go hooded and look;&broad little” And verily 
foreign ruler who would rule without a -knowledge of the people 
“is ‘one that“ goeth hooded.” Ina country Where the ruler is à 
native, à knowledge of his fellow countrymen is an essential ^to 
hi$ good government. But it is also partly inherited. They” 
whom he governs are 2n own flesh &nd-blood, He is one with 
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_ them: and shaves: eie inherited ice: their laiigoiige’ mad 
"ideas, thelr habits, manner&;and customs. “But here in Indiacw 

. Europeans whọ” govern, are-aliens in every sense; We have by: -dés- l 

. “cent no one thing'in common with. the natives, "Our inherited, 
-thoughts are different ;.our religion is different; our: languagesis ^ 
different, Even down to the minutest ‘social idéas about daily.dife; 
about food, about marriage, about intercourse, we. differ from: them : 
‘totally, “Any ‘knowledge we ‘may obtain About them; imustrbe . 
“acquired patiently -and' painfully. ` We ean-know nothing of: them 
Dy inheritance; by: intuition as it-were, It is only: by. ‘experience 
vand study that*the foremost of us-can hope to attain: thatknow- 
‘edge of cham that leads to sympathy with” them, -to that right | 
- appreciation « oftheir modes of thought that énables us to successfully: 
: lead, them into thë ‘paths of. life, - which «we, their rulers; rightly ; 
;or wröngly- consider fit to be-followed.» = < . vernm 

- How often is the complaint ‘raised, that’ a. well. menning magis- 


S tite Sees: clearly what is wanted ‘locally, but cannot induce: "ie 


^ "bétter class. ‘of ‘natives, and through. them .the' lower ^classes,. to 
¿second him in, his endeavours at improvement, finding -himsélf. 
“th. warted - ‘unaccountably at-every turn, A deeper enquiry, a. clearer 
"insight, would ‘disclose some- old-world prejudice, some: inherited ` 
‘potion, utterly uhre asonable it may be, buti none the less" power- ' 
"ful. for that;, An air-way is badly wanted in sóme overcrowd- . 

' éd towne: this -canbe advantageously obtained by the ‘demolition 
' of a few mud-huts ; their: valüeis hardly “estimable 3, ‘there isio, 
“thing .to show that’ ‘aly ‘sense of home’ attaches to them im the 
‘eyes of the. occupants ; nothing to render them of value as“inheri- 
""ted'.ptoperty. to the. proprietors: a handgomé compensation” ig 
offered, and even ån authority to oċcipy“a fresh and more desi-. : 
yable vacant -site is ‘granted. . But no: they- will have nsthiig , 
to say to it;refuse: positively. to talte the new land'instéad; It is more. 

" open; it is healthier, it is more spacious than tliat- delivered up. AN. 

u ‘this is'admitted, buton: no account whatever wilt they reinove there, 
‘The-magistrate-is ata loss: ‘he -is- puzzled, ‘and‘ perhaps ‘angered 
end -resolves-to bother himself no ‘further. ” ‘But the’ native, ‘he . 
has. his reasons all the while. The new place is .sher.-dahda, 

B and, nothing would induce him to build theré, He goes with’: his 
friends, and the place is measured, carefully examined and pro- 
 nóunced sher dahdn, and that is the end’ of “the matter ; building 
"OH such a site would: be:dut of the question. The- “Municipal 
“committee are ‘pressed to ascertain the’ cause, arid a‘ mémber' se¢es-~ 
Xo see into'the question, “Anxious to please the magistrate, he: rated 
“the persons concerned soundly:all round; and at last goes.: to -exa= 

 &miiné the spot himself. "The ground. ‘is: ‘anxiously’ measured; and, 

5: ate gusugiy dt is sher dakar. _ CA, di “says he}. PEN ‘could | 
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you. possibly be expected to build on. ‘it?’ And- then -ensues that 
sdogged and silent opposition so well kriown to- évery one. who 
Meals with the natives of "India. in an - administrative capacity. 
+-Now let us examine the question with the light..thus thrown on 


cite: Sher dahdn, is ‘lion or tiger mouthed,’ 4.-¢., in the popular .- 


dea, bigger in front than in rear. - Every tiger is ‘made so, say the 
¿common " people: To build on ground that. is. so cireumstanced, or, 
«More strictly, to build a house of such.a shape, is wilfully to do a 


every -unlueky thing,as it entails the loss’ of one's wealth, or of one's. 


c family, Or pérhaps. both of thése untoward events; even as the 
-housé diminishes from front to .baek, so will your” wealth ‘or your 
‘family diminish from now to then. ' Who, then, would-build. such 
„a house? It is-all:very silly, but the prejudice is very rea], 


- nevertheless, and would accouut for any amount of ‘ unaccountable. 


opposition to a useful measure.’ I have known a hative' give: up 
part of a free building site in. a .cantonment,—and .every one 
“Knows what a tooth to draw that is to ‘a native,+rather than 
.leave his ground. sher dahân, N REST Musalmén nor Hindu will 
‘have it so. 


Again, a woman is found dead in a well, and has en been - 


"there some days. An enquiry is made, and the police report comes 
cup, that she was the wife of a ‘native living in the neighbourhood, 
and had. been missing for some days. Her friends supposed. she had 
“eloped, and she ' must have fallen into the well accidentally. The 
Magistrate i is hot satisfied, and sends a Deputy-Inspector of Police 
;to enquire personally. He comes, back with a. report equally 
vague. Then the Magistrate sends his Inspector, but nothing 


. more satisfactory results. The case is filed finally as an acciden. . 
tal death, but the Magistrate resolves to keep an eye on the police ` 


officers concerned. Now let us accompany the Police: Sergeant when 
: gent to investigate. He enquires and finds that the deceased was 
: the wife of one Paras Ram, who lived in’ the neighbourhood :;- that 
-she had been. married ten- years; that she: lived. on good terms 
«with Paras Rám ; that she was not subject to aches and pains of a 
x severe kind ; that she frequented. the well.in question, Eight 


-. {v 


.:days previously- 'shé had - been: missed, and, though nothing. clear 


had been known, yet suspicion fell-on Bhagtu, who lived" round 
-the corner and had gone away the same day, no one knew wheré, 


. and though Paras Rim had’ searched for him, he had not found - 


- him. Lastly, a churel lived in the well. He enquires no further ; 
that is enough-for him ; it is all clear as daylight now, so he 


:gees;aud reports to his Deputy-Inspector what he has found out, -— 


sand winds up with * Churel le gayd, bas; aur kya? ? *'The ghost 
nfook her away ; that's all: what more eould there be?’ "The De- 
ior DIpotioner is quite BER and so is his superior, the 


- 
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Aedes d and, heh elit. to enquiré personally, they P $0 ina e 

- perfünctor y way... What further enquity was there to mike? Nowi 
‘thè chwrel is, “roughly, : the ghost of ahy.. Hindu woman who dies. 

ve dn bed, or- of any, Mahommadan woman. who. dies in. ehild- bed. | 
; "Lue. éuel. is, véry malignant. aud; lives: in. wells, where | “her N 

Agelight is to drag: down: unfortunates, :whö come. for water, to; their- 

est uction; This ‘would ‘be ónly one more cise of -it,: ‘and. ‘ever 

! vafterviards: no native who knei of the danger, woüld 8s by, himself 
E herself; past: that well at night. . E. Xeon 

mM "Once more, yoür cow. turns sulky : anid. ‘refuses to: ‘be milked. 

: "ou remonstrate- geverėly- with- your cowherd:; perhaps. you. "oblige ' 
‘him tó make up the deficiencies i in the. ails, produced. He talks 
this, over -with Ais: friends, your other ‘servants, who all, agree_that . - 

+ your £ action. is another instance~ of the. uniaccoiintable: eccentricity T 
:o£.- Europeans, ' Since its. clear as the day that ‘nazar yâ. hat; 

' «the evil eye has-come.” Why then.come down on. the .cowherd ? 
This-instance leads us- tó a point in which; in, every:..day practical ~~ 
life, the individual judgment is called into. play, as.if. is a, peculiar: 
"iiy -of ‘the. untutored. mind to be able to^tlioroughly believe in.à ^ 
“superstition, : and- ye tor take: ee of. the. belief: for Private, 
“ends. 

However, “the moral of. E ig that ‘a. peal knowledgà. ofr ihe 

: ; people, and-their ways: of, thought i is essentia] to one- who would ` 
coiñbàt, them, successfully. or ` tur, - them to, useful ;purposes. . 
Just! ás à missionary. should ffirst.learn the religion. of, a: ‘peoples . 

- -which few. apparently. :do-before he attempts to convert and, win, 
hem. from, ib, S0 a Magistrate should, deam their, cas before - 


too T 


‘Goverment. pen information, j e ‘that orestes or. increises: 
this. knowledge, has’ a practical -valué that, may. not be apparent. 
- oricthe face of itet This-was tlie principle. recoguised by the | fra-- 
aners ofthe rulés that) guided the first. Settlement: Reports. OF 
` India: While gathering information. about local proprietary rights - 
“and settling the. Government rents; they -were also to gather allthe. . 
.  Anformation- ‘procurable about. tlie péople, their races, their tribes; 
their religions and their.customs. Unfortunately in this respect. tlie. 
~ feports are always at. their worst: -admirably exact as they.” 
"often'áre ön other points, regarding this they-are. meagre and, Joose. 
’ A.few isolated: customs are vaguely reported, and a few scattered. 
E ‘agraphs notice. an unusually. ‘prominent saint or shrine,» There T 
is:a lisb: of “eastes,’ -with -& tew. incorrect’ remarks about them, 
ms tlie information. about: the people -comes to an end. “It is, ... 
tO. be tróped:: that the: tabulation .of the results of the late ela- : 
fore census ill, on: the pointrof castes at any: a ato, fill up, thes void. u 
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4i rémainhig: E. step th the" samé dinectio’ was! made When 
‘the Punjab Laws Act: was, passed; and the local. tribünals ‘therë < 
“weré directed to judge according to’ good conscience ahd-the cus: 

(toni of, the parties” concerned: But ` ‘this has only. led so far . 
Tó a crop of séaitered judgnients tainly’ ‘turning on hereditary =. 
“rights of sorts: , Sir Wiliam Jónés saw something: of the impor 
Vance of if, when,"in founding the Asiatic Society of Bengal, » 
he "framed the: sentence which now’ forms the motto of thre so-: 
ciety : *'The bounds of its investigation will be the geographical’. 
limits of Agia, and within these limits its. enquiries will be ex-'x. 
‘tended. to whatever i is performed: by mau or produced ‘ by: Nature? * 
‘The departmental examination of a*young civilian: Includes ‘a. 
knowledge of- thè settlement. of à district: in which de. has 
‘served, “It i&^ therefore ‘apparent that the importance of his 
personal aéquaintance with the people ovet whom. he ‘is placed; 
is recognised by the governing authorities, and the practical ini-. 
portance I would claim for the. -study of Lidian folklore is. that 
‘it leads Inevitably, perforce, against one's will-as it were, to: a 
éloser knowledge of the"people ; to a better appreciation of their 
thoughts; to a “clearer understanding” of the Way im which - they 
should be led. 

-Thé ground in India, however; "has*hardly been opa as’ yet, 
B^ might almost be said that the. labour” has hardly yet bégun*iu . 
éürnest; though names are not Wanting to show that "here- are’ 
workers already in the field. Mr. Percival, Mr. Glover, Dr. Caldwell 
in ‘the ‘south ; Mr. Tawney, the late: Mr Damant, Mr. Grierson, | 
Mr: Long, Mr, Dames, Dr. Leitner, Dr. Bellew, have collected: 

tales. and notes ‘from: , widely different d from Assam - tot 
~ Afghanistan, | | morer x 

‘Tie Rev. Lal Behari Day, ‘at the resont Writer's suggestion, 
has, off and on, published ‘folktales: from Bengal, im the. Bengal 
Magazine, since. 1876. These have reached à” "goodly Anum ber, 
and: it is to be hoped that some day ‘they. will- be presented 

. ih ‘an annotated: form, in œ manner, calculated ‘to ensure. a, 
wider circulation: Among ladies; Mrs. Steel is; still” working in 
the Panjab, Miss Frere ard ‘Miss Stokes have’, given in ‘their 
quota, and, were one'to inclüde times ancient'as ‘well as modern, : 
the name of Mrs. Manning would stand most prominent: of alll’ 
As' regards customs, an immense store‘lies buried all ‘over India" 
in‘the "Settlement Reports ; ihose.store-houses ‘of local’ informa- . 

—tién’ that ‘lie “sealed: to` thé ‘public, and are available'only in a 

- eoncentrated-form ‘in’ Dr. Hunters new Gazettéer, - And’ lastly,” 


we- cannot omit from the category . the: name of ‘the ‘late Dr, ie 


Fallon, perlaps, in this connexion, ‘the ‘greatest of all. "The: 
vast accumulation of ‘proverbs and" sayings, illustrating ‘popula 
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" vistions and national manners” in that quee. Dictiónatg oF | his; 

is almost .matvellous, “Itsis certainly. astonishing, to: the. dior 
- | Student. of his book. -As-óne. who hag frequently had., occasion, 
to. “test: the fact, T may «safely say that there is not à saying. of; 
the Northern Indian Aryan ‘people at ‘all-in common use. e 
- ds: nof "to. be . found. in. the, book: It is. to be regrétted tha&in.: 5 
"diig'anxiely to present thë native mind -exactly as he- found. itt, 
, Me. has.-been ‘Jed’ to- admit:remarks that cannot but disgust: many. l 
Votchis® students. . But it Bliould-.bé borne in mind. that; it. is. 
hardly ‘possible to presént:'à true picture. óf thé Indian nations; 
without introducing -much that offends our more delicate habits:: 
v of thought; He: promised, us: a;'collections of 12,000. proverbs; 
- culled from his Dictionary; s and it is to b-lioped. that Miss Fallon, < 
who: is. continuing the" publication, of . kis apfiñished,  Féybrbod ? 
` Dietak will find:a;, ray. ‘to publish these also, . a ; 
Gireat:as {lie sum “df: obr present achievements appeals.” to be- 
“when. ;they»aré- all dddéd: up, they: are. but, the meres est -beginizi s 
. nings -whėn itis seen how much is to: be done befor&the pisi onli. en 
; objects’ above indicated’ .can -be- said to: “Ve. eveh..1n.:& measure; , 
" attained : beföğe -&' district .officer.can: turn. tõ his books: lo üscer-:. 
, tain. thes mental éonditiou of ‘thse under his chargé; even - as: 
E scan now turn to therifor information.regarding their rights, ~ s 
theiMlaws aiid .their,-mode; of gaining. their. “daily "bread. And. 
-D*yéte lits. is thé only. goal worth. striving far. Et is now. con-} 
>- ‘sidered "é&sentinl that the:young-seivilian still ander’ examination... 
J should: éknow the. séttlement -of his district, “and. the -day-may. = - 
'"Gome-when itavill. be considered’ equally essential, that he should’. : 
’. know thé folklore algo. -Ands who ‘will say it is not of. eque ak- 
"a mport&ngo, ‘to him; if he would be a jüst and sympathetic. ‘leader 1. 
ANotzthat. T.am- an~advocate for the extension of examinations, 
^ God forbid t Thave' suffered wider- the yoke of. them- too longo 
. sand--frequétitly « for" that, ? "Perhaps, if tlie seniors who settle: 
“these things, - had: “suffered: a little. more 1n their younger:years, - 
: they. would. “exhibit a larger pity for the buoyant youth they crush. 
* sozisteadily.. how. = But, to", return. to our subject, it will be many: 
-'& long year. before such á consummation can be reached, :and ^all-- 
that. original” “investigators , can hope. to do now is to add eacli. 
"Mis. mite, waiting. P dle till some -master-hand shall be in a. 
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rétideringe of ilie songs eniteateae dn. mo T.have endeavonred 
to give not. only thé form. but’ the- spirit. of -the. originals, TlYose 
who - may wish to test my fenderings, will find the originals, with 
fall notes, in the pages of ‘the journal” “Of thie Asiatic ‘Society of - 
Bengal, for the curent year. a Lo tm, 

The? songs were all collécted" in : the: Ranjab’ and the, hills of 
; Kingin and Chamba, but some. of ‘thosé found. to -be "curren£t- 
in "the, Eastern Panjab are so obviously of Pürbià origin from.tlieirz- 
Jaügüage, that I- have had no. hesitation in classing: "them^ms - 
from : the North: West: Provinces. ‘They willbe: classified accord- 
iig to their import, „and their origin will. be ‘sufficiently desig-* 
- nated by simply statings at tlie foot whence they were obtained. 
They differ exceedingly i in length, from songs. of several verses ^... 
to mere. catches -ef a single rhyme, proverbs: almost: and iv ^^ c 
poetical value. from -a . high order..of : ‘popular poetry to silly ^ 
doggre]."^ They tóuch upon widely different , - subjects, Jut 0. 
“Principally on religion, love, and-home ciistoms. Some of.them ^ - 
ate -of a: strictly; local. character, They. are all exceedingly. inter- 
 estibg;- 5s ‘indications ‘of thé” working of the pópular mind, on 
the. tlifee : most important subjects, "that. go to. pake up the  '. 
practical. daily. life of. every inhabitant of thé civilised world. — .. 

To take first’ the songs abóüt religion ;—those actüaly řelaté; > 
ing to religious. sentiment - exhibit an under currentz of,mono- 
theism ` ‘and fatalism in 'the. popular Hindu.. religion of*the-day, | 
having apparently little or no. referencë to “the “outward. “Brahe. 
manical form ‘of ritual, still -so powerful ‘and universal. This 
js,no doubt, due to the influence of _the’ Bhagats, or^ freesthinking 
reformers of the, Indian middle ages, among whom Kabir in: 
the. north, Námdev in the west, and, we might almost adds: 
‘Guite Námk m the Panjab, . played ` 80 prominent-a part, The © 
points of the reformation” seem tô, have been the abolition of > 
caste-and of puerile ritttal, and the” assertion of religious equality, E 
while idolatry. and pantheism . were -espédially assailed, Thé. 
result. has been apparently to create ‘a. dual’ “religion, as, it were: 
The- a the caste system, - "the. outward. pantheism;,. tive: 
ritual, have all remained, bit with teme there has ‘Jivedz.on, as 
it were, a secret monotheisn and, a toleration af any forim of 
religion merely as such. The North ‘Indian Hindi peasants-" 
religion seems to be outwardly -Brahmanical, as shown ‘in his 
religious.customs and his. ritual; inwardly monotheism, “clouded 
by: a thick haze of superstition and ‘tempered by fatalism, as 
exhibited in his’ religious sayings, proverbs, catches, and’ songst 
The form of affirmation we ndminister- jn our, Courts, < Main 
apne Parmeshar ko.-házir ndzir parle, - &e “I, knowing ` 
my own God to be: "present and all-seeing, -does fairly represent j j 
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‘the gene a ‘genera oath dula take. : The Sanskrit sone 

of Powmeshar are: parama, supreme, and .ts’wara, ruler: so,- 
in sits essence, the .word ‘means the Supreme. Ruler; which is its¢ 
 &bpiorimate sense now, and “.God” is à. góod translation “for it. N 
Ihave given a frequent, rendering. “God”.in’ these songs. In. thé. $ 
. originals the word is sométimes “Rám,” sometimes “ Parmeshar,” — 

| -sometimes * Swámi,"- sometimes “ Bhagwan,” sometimes éven 

f Allah"; but. I am. prépared to do battle; if need be, for 
: the’ rendering “God” ‘as the 'correet.-one: for, the- contexts. 

' The réligious attitude of the ignorant Hindu, peasant—to risk 

E comparison which thay’ seem odious to some—is comparable: . 
with that. of his equally- ignorant Christian brother in Europe, 
among the more: ritualistic’ Christian - churches, The Christian. 

“has his’ saints, who must be. propitiated, | his holy water, his 

pilgrimages, his -thousarid and one queer superstitions customs ; 

but he has his: ** God" under it all; though often; perhaps, but _ 

“very“dimly -understood ;^ for wbich thé- Hindu substitutes. his.” 

pantheon, his* saints, his bathings, and his peculiar customs,- while: 
. thióügh them-looms the dim image: òf - -his Supreme Ruler and: 
“his fatàlism; I think, -moreoyer, it. can bé ‘abundantly “proved, 

ae their folklore.that the mass of the Mahommedans, especially’ 

-of the. lower . classes, differ ii religioti -from their Hindu come. 

"x + patriots only ‘in their outward forms. "Phe: , Superstitions: of both 

. -are practically the sare, which involvés-ihe proposition that their | 
, mental, as distingtifshed. from: their formal, ‘religious attitude jg- 
M identical. di ae 


' Here isa song dicii ihe’ Panjab which, well illustrates áll the 
; peguliaritios above, ‘alluded do; o 7v. 
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pow "here game a:.Brahman to my door, NN rr c 
Mdb dod Sgt oe Bearing glad. ‘tidings of good news. © ,, . 7. 
PENES p a The. Brahman tool the Scriptures: Up co. "d 

| AP QE QUE us d^ news in them E c^ 2, 17h, 


oup ae : Alas 1 the A men have borne . CERA 

Uu s, ocu S Mo satisfy the mind, |". mE UE 
ie). + 7.5 And in the:énd’have heartsick Vied An ^ 5 
x ibo igi With-e “eyes | from Snitepung: ‘blind. 


bret dh. J . Disguised 4 in “holy: “Brahman’s form. 
000075 J s.c 7^, Was he who came to me + Ec 
E E S - Prong at his holv-feet I fell.- IEEE m 
NOV S a . Heárt-glad:and, joyeusly. « Siea T50 pg ug 
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RE They call Him ‘God, the ever good, ] 

c et T That is'by tiature 80, °° ' : E: 

gt Meet =- UThat counts.as worship love doner, ES > 3 
"E .  .And.nób the outward , show: . : P s 


n . Never à son's son had Ahania, ' l : 
M ME TP Butonly'à daughters son. a, - E 
' ; "Fate's law is just : it heeded not * 

Even this favored’ one. 


Whate’er is written. in your fate, 
< Een now is at your side : " 

As milk is ready at the breasts | 
Are yet the babe has cried- . '.; 

Muhammad: has lived and Ali, 
Beloved by Him. that’s blessed : 

But in the end they, too;^were dead . 

; And buried like. the rest, ` 


f a - * -4 


T . Punjab. 


. I note this song. as.from TM Panjab, but the language abundant: 
jy proves it. to ‘be an" importation from . - Hitidustan. propet, The 
. Word for God in it is Ahah? , ar a aes za: 


à 


e 4 Alla, AU, karat hain, — <> O ~ 
e ma Jo sát uski hai påk 1 Br a ers 
ds sa T x e ia ee rijhe nahin, |. s ; o 
CMM TEE ' 0 ghis-ddro sab hAb.* coc l 
„Arg the more ETA words: i init, rendered .the. more so by 
the song being. given. me by a Brahman,.as a. Brahmai.. song. 
the opening verses are eritirely. Brahmanical—— ate ' 
Bahman bache patr kd : i i 
TP MEE. The Brajinan.veads the Scr ipiures 4 
éould not be twisted into any thing’ Muhammadan:: Büt-the. 
allusion ‘to ’ Allah’ as God, and the closing verses,are . almost. 
~enterely Muhamriadan; and it seems to me that the gist of the 
suhg-süpports the, theories above propounded as, to the mentaj 
religious attitude of the common folk. Ru Cae 
The idea of a single God, so-strongly dicated] in thé ábove song 
is again to be seen in the following, from the Panjab, The ] 
first is in Panjabi, pure and simple, and is a-Sikh song. | . V 
Repeat alway the Name of God ` i 
- fo whom thou hast to go ; 


And do. thy duty with thy. eke 
The fruit Les reapest 8o, 


Panjab f E^ 


=- = 


Fa 


See ie 





* in, Though you "nib away your The oint] is, without love, he is not >; 
whole nose. The allusion is to the pleased, however. excessive the outs.” 
Muhammadan method of praying by ward form may be! - oe, 
touching the ground with the face, j . E65 x webs t 


iad a i E ^ ADS , se * nw 2 x * R 
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The next two: arè in^Hindi, and are. Hindu songs 70 700i uU 


Who will takeaway wy pain, but Thou ? 
2 Who vill. take away my paibybut Thou? 
s ^ * Tcomea poor sinner to Thy gate, | om 

eo. Bringiug nought but poverty With nie. s 


5 & Panjab, ` 
Who hath found the’ secret of the Lord? 





MA ca 1 Though _all-his lifé be spent. ‘upon the séarch, re CLE 


- 


mor (2o Bor choicest butver-cakes from mé. i 


CERE ie 


* For the sake of the Lord, my friend, . .. | * 
so S o gs The whole world hath been losb: .. ^" - E : 

: ‘Saints and prophets for Him have searched — M EE. 
Aa un To count nee lives thë cost. ^de ae "T 
ui P C Panjáb, 

Another from: Kangra ds to the game’ “effect— ENS fa 
js ^... Mhe parrot in the thango tree, ` 


e The starling “th the hedge below, QU ss 
ere Pours forth his melody of song PO 


dp His caréless happiness to show. '. "ELE fca 
“s. Bo do ye to the mighty. God . AC ONERE" 

oy 3 Yotir hbymus of thankfulness ' upraise, RD ee 
"Fur the great night is passing-long A c: 
Ren Tu Aud short the measure of your days! 


Coine, parrot, to my tempting: cage ; 
| Pvé rice and sweetest milk for thee : nae 
(67 v Do. =° Come, stapling, too, and pipevthy song <0 65 c c.c 


gum 
= mL 


~ 


aL - Kangra. DOG 

In. the bursa the ue Song. js"so E that T have: 

| been forced to paraphrase it freely, and as in so doiug, one is very 
liable 40- iuc eed ‘I give the original, also— . 


in - Ambe daliyá totâ bolé ; maind . bole bår hiydt —. . Lud 
- Bhajo Ramji: din, thore, vátdn bariydn, `. i zd 
A, merë 4010, bá. jd pinjren, motiydn chog shugdniydi. 
- Toie j jo* main dudh- bhát dinián ; maind jo* chris iyd 


‘These are capped. by” another catch from ‘the Panjab, 


: He who made the parrot green, 


Us: -And made the raven black, ` | MUN 
j - `: His many hues the- peacock gave, > 0s 7 77 in 
y 8 The swan his snow-white ` pd > 
artt That gave to each. bis separate song E: 
! e "Ts the only God. and trüe,.. — .. ^ y 
LENS i if you ‘but work herë honestly, .. ft 
: Bes gl Tone ; Bis rewaid will be to you. B zu ud = S 
; i Paina, SO NE" 
ES the liginal the: words of the song are unequivocal, - ee 





0e tg te. UA swámi ib: sait had. D. Be eh in Oo 





- < fte bird, ‘sabh sansár. — 


i 








b Jo iu the Kangra dialect of Pur} abi equals Hindi 42. ; tote jo, to the parrot, 
= : - B el a LE A j ^ A u^ A 
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from D 4 ilag ges 1t Northern fud i827 l 


SE 


-He who aus the par ny green, and so on, ‘is ‘the. one true. Lord, 
Bud the whole earth is false, . "Now the above isa tuk, which in 
the Panjab memis: a recogtiised. religious catch, one that every 

/vody k knows well, as a matter of course, The way in which £uks are 
sung is this. A small crowd of villagers arelistening to a musician ` 
droning through one of lis interminable: songs, The singer has ` 
had enough of'it for the time and is out of.breath. Some onè 
perceives ‘this and calls out * Tul bol, * Sing us a tuk, whereupon 
one of -the company,—àuy oue present can do it shouts à pro- 
longed ‘He / 11; and starts off with a ‘tuk; to give the singer tiine. 
The mere fact of the above being a tuk proves the universal recog- 
nition of the sentiment contained in it. 

To. turn. to: the second prominent feature ‘of- the popular ibd 
religious attitude, fatalis. It intrudes: itself’ every where, and 
often in words that are merely- mutátions of the same sentence, the 

same idea presented in different settings. “The proverbs, the say- 

— ings, thé songs, are full of it.- Fallon's pages teem with illustrations... 
of it, all turning on the central idea, “ "unhont ho nahin; aur 
hont howanhér, * what is not to be is not; what.is to be is’ being ; " ; 

. backed-up by the oft.asserted and undeniable fact that, after all, 
ilie mightiest of our forefathers ‘ only had their day ;’ lived; fought, 
strugeled and planned, and.after it al], when their lives are sum- 
med. up, there is little. more to be said than that they lived, and 
they died like the rest, í Se 
Sometimes the idea of a siagíe God is.mixed üp with that ofa an 
l absolute Fate; witness two tulis — | 


He who repeats the one True Name, . 
d E. . Holds a fruitful charm and great : 

Men: make a thousand plans aud'die, . 

P . But fulfilment lies with Fate. | Panjab: 


\ 


If thou evadest Fate's decree, - GE uc. 
It will not pass away from thee, 
Tyrants there have been who fought it, 
But they only had their day :. 
God kills the wicked but to save them, 
~ And tbe saints He keeps alway, 
. If thou-evadest Fate's decree , K 
It’'wiil not pass away from thee. | Panjub. 


However, the prevailing note «of the songs is a firm belief in the 
vanity of all things earthly; abd. in the absolute rigidity of fate, ` 
. We, find exhilited “a deep sense of man's weakness, inspiring a 
—e6óntented pessimism, born of perennial disappointinent : childhood ' 
without i im pulse, youth without ambition, age without hope,” 


(S 
} 


Alas! ! there is no confidence in this life. IM 
Alas ! there is no ‘confidence in this life: 
it comes and it comes Lot; it comes and it comes dot. - 
> : 07 + ° Alas this life! - Kangra, . 


ng » 
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o8 S Some Hiri Songs i irid Catches. 


j $ 
You must go henee, you cannot. stay : dir Mox 
This world ‘is all untrie. >. - Soat kein ge 
What your lines slow you will receive, eov Tan d. 
EE Lo Is Fate’s decres. to yout Gu T pers 
Veo DOE e PEN l Jub: Paijab. - Me 
LE LM “What i is to be is even. how : ; X = oa 


What's not to bé could never be z v VAS us Ae tae ^ 
Still parents plan the fotid desires ^ web uem 

Their SBHOEORN vlildrex will not. see. : 

: RN s ; | Tuk Panjab 

No nocount of what. weanay call-the ‘ personal religion ’ of the 
Tinda: would: be complete without reference to the curious wor- 

Du -sliip of the ‘Name of God. God (Adm), they say, is great; but;tlie 
name’ of God (Nam. Rar Nám, or Hán kå Nám), is. greater, 
‘There. is abundaut evidence of this ; in the songs. se We have already 
had: — v TOME MED 

' Repeat eo the Nune. of God, Loue — $3 : PU 

Shy od A To whom thou hast to go." MM uss a 

Ps “the original.of which runs as followsi— — ^ - MEME 
mue A "Tán bhaj lat Ram dá Ném 5. ole, D e 
X ui md - Jithe tain jánà hai? TAE RD 2 
' "fhese onani of no double translation audi are plain and gen, . 
"In a:song given later, a hermit: or saint. (j0gi) reads a ‘homily 
:to.a young girl who comes to see him, and.in it the * Name. of 
t Gd " occurs three times. as the object ‘of worship... Thus - she is 
bidden: Simro nit Bhai gwen kå Nam, * Call always “on the . 
‘Name of. God; and. againj:* Japå karo Bhagwan ká - Nim 
ee ‘Keep on repeating: the Name of :God.’: She ‘herself-says once 
< Kaho, to lain’ Bhagwan kå Nám;.'Say, and L wil take the 
Name of God" One of the ` tubes. I have given above, is drànid-s 
lated thus-;— i— l 


« *He who repeats" Mo One True Nanie D & X uw eem 
E ; Holds a fruitful charm, ànd Great,’ : d E i: 
| . The original :words are i— 0.50 0. 50 a, eq 
s | ‘Batt Ném ik mintar ‘hai, E C SES NE. 
Jape so plial páà; ` * 


3 ‘Here we have ‘Nám, ‘the Name, by. itself, aiii the. epithet 
sätt, true. It. is the Name, the True Name, the Name of God, ` 
that is the charm that will reward him: who: ‘repeats it. "Lastly, 
a .song; which belongs properly, however, to formal religion, 
treated of later ou; shows clearly. the. relative. pósition , of Nam and 
-Rám inthe popular estimation. In some parts of India, Kangia 
for ‘instance, the first of Chait (March-April): in the place of-the... 
first of. Baiedleh Apt ey) is New OMS RN when it. is ihe 


.» -- mt 


-^ 7, 


DIE 
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to Ram. . Both: these customs: "are ‘exhibited in the Dóm's. New 


; Year’ ssong:— 
The first of dower for thee}, o Namie b 
'The second. Rám. for thee. i 
| The first. of. Chait brings luck to him. 
ro That hears it first from me. 
O Krishna of the- turban gay 
| With jewels fair to sée, Pu | © od 
i Do thou live on a.thousand years l 
Mes. Fa hye With thy posterity "e $t ee 
M: Kangra.i x Bp Pt 


“Tlie more: aptent words in, the: original AVC es 


` akie phuljt tán Näen ka] osos ce 
"ÉDájd nêm- Narayana. - Pow eS 


which, esas literally, mean 


The first flower thine; O Name T ^ 
The second name Nar ayan, — : 
-Obser ve the canonization, C pluljt; of the first spring flower ‘and 
the personification of The Name? Iam not prepared to explain the 
origin of this.cult, which, however, i is nothing new. It may have 
its origin in the fact that Ram, with whom’ Nam i is how especially 
associated, was an incarnation of Vishnu, to repeat whose thousand 
names (Sahasra-ndma) was an act.of, virtue from all time. .That 
Vishnu. himself was long ago. connected with * The Name" is shown 
by his. Sanskrit epithets of Námá and Náma-námika, | ,. 
Hitherto we have beén dwelling on indications of the mental 
religion of the Northern Indians, but ritual or formal religion: ne- . 
céssarily occupies such a large portion of the popular ‘attention 
everywhere, that it has in all parts of the world—as it could not 
ail to do—given rise to some of the. grandest efforts of popilar 
poetry. Such a one is to be found in that very unlikely place, 
Dr. Fallon’s Dictionary-+ It is so fine, that I cannot help rescuing ` 
it from the corner of one of his pages and presenting it to the 
public in a -more readable form. : Every one knows that the pil- 
grim women dip nine. times in the Ganges, as a ‘ good work’ to- 
wards ‘salvation. When doiüg 80, the Parbid rustics- sing the 
< following:—. - 
© p CGANOA- KR NAU JHAKOLB. — 


 Rádhá t piydrt he 1 > 
Lend jhakole thande nir be! - 








| edn E PRIOR of the mixture- dur up with .Ráma. - An instance 
+ ofithelegends of Rama and. Krisbna ‘of this mixed worship of Ráma and 
will be found later on. Krishna has already-occurred in these 
m Article } feme. jhakolá,. — . .. songs, and an explanation of it will be 
`t The MCN of Radha is con- found under a late song, where it. 
nected proper ly with: that of Krishna, . again eccurs. : 
‘ whose ‘mistress she was, Here she i is dE "E Š. 


= 2 D -— 


as ^ “Ram / ud. rise, e pare, - l 
sw S Aur bich: bahe dargáo.. dE" : 
: , Radha piydrt he ^ | > Ee Gee oO 
fo Pahia jhiatolá: mera Rám kd, ME 

Tin yeh sarisht upát, . s NN 
"Itádháà pigdnt hel ` ew ee 
- Ddjà jhakolé-merebap kay - 77 
GE ee eee din manan chharâyâ. ee ee En TA 
TR i . Radha piyart he Ta an S 


Tid jhatolâ mieri må. Lá, 
| Jn bojh: maridas mas... . 
. Rädhâ; pi yan he! x dis 


TALES | Chauthd jhakola mere bir kit, ` E = 


NEU 
A 


-o` e ta. + Ham upjeekodádr.- ^ — ° A Sk b 


Kadha piydrt het TELS i EXE 


* Panchwhn jhakold mére- bahan tár“ 
n E Jin god khildi: 


TU Chkatå jhakolå mere sasur ka,” AE Ae 
i US on Jin biydhe.do-dat: jor. E UU Ee 
"e Cu - Hijah 3 piyâri, kej rio 
EU Aue UN "Sdtudn jhakolá* mere sås hay. Pe 
; > -~ in saunp ‘diyé ghar bay, © 0007 
i Rádhå pig hel- 


ME Aion jlakola mere jeth: M E a 
PE. Jin bant lyd-ghar bår. a SLE 
oc um . Radia piyart hel ^ ME ne ^ 


Nawtn jhakolà mere uk tá, l a ee 
sss 7 din (de thé sir-dhar mor, - em 


^ v Ig “Radha fiyést-he t. E me oe 


s E aes “RAKE piydrt he l: 7, r ee LAE 





“While being i an- earnest admirer. of the i immense- “research * "exhi ^ 
pited in: the ‘Dictionary, no one.can more déeply: deplore. thai thes,” 
resent writer the execrable and inaccurate: doggrel: ir wlieh- Df. | 
Fallon, has chosen to translate his quotations and the frequently: in 


pi felicitous choice of his. illustrations. themselves, but in this instance “ A 


he has risen to the occasion and given a translation as ad mirable . as; na 


E the ; song itself— E ie MP TE. 


$ a EN AE Dirs3w nux Gana. 


+ 





Mum . Blessed | be my “dip. tk this AE a 
< a E x -The Jamná hither nes [9] Ridin, E 


| 7. P C! "Beyond does Ganges. flow, x 
20 2.5 te. 7^ Between them'glide the waters calm- "——R— 
BP ee ME ts à = dip in them I go; [7579 WR 


iai 
4 
» eu beloved: JI: pray!’ Bi oy 
a E. e^ ? T e E es A dir 
P d T r g 3 vi = J^ a” a AE w "s A d 
a ce pA d $ 7 a * ^. 
- i F 1 w = - 
` * - E 
` t - 
= * 2d 3 P - 
E ` N ag E ^ 
. . Mi x a : at - * 4 . k -* 


Rádhá beloved; Ip». an PEU P 
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en ce To. Ráma first, our wóther's pride, 

Pa l ' " Who nade me and can save, 

ia .l'plunge my head beneath the tide 

^ ^ . A blessing while I crave >> ' 
_ 3 | R&dh&.beloved, I pray 1 > 

~ - My second dip's my father’s-claim, » 


Who gave me house and store ;. 
` Tiie third is iù my mòôóthers name, +- 
. Who'ten months travailed sore. , 
Radha beloved, I.pr ay! 


My next my dárling brother hath, 
“+ Whom with nie one womb bare ; : . : 
Then darling elder- ‘sister that 7 ^" ZEN 
Us | Nursed mé with tender care. 
i Radha beloved, I pray! 
 Bixthis, my husband’ 8 sire, for thee, _ 
E Who botb clans gathered neat, 
. Our houses joined by taking me, - 

S [ dip in water clear. 

EN m . , Rádh& beloved, T pray! : 

` i Next is my husband's mother’s due, : i; 

For me the house resigned ; i y= 
The eighth his-elder -brother's who | 
Half his to us assigned. — . 
. Rádhá beloved, I pray i 
. Last; though not least, for thee, my pride, 
. oo “To whom iy joys I owe, oe 
dig NE ud I plunge:my head beneath the tide, 
P" My grateful love to show. 
', . Rádhá beloved, I pray! 


Unfortunately" nóne of the songs I have succeeded in soiling 
. rise‘to any thing.like so high a level as this, and, as they relate 
Sto ctigtorns of. a diverse character, they can. only be presented-in a 
z somewhat . disconnected -form, - Here is a! common-place - little 
aeg by pilgrims to the sacred streams :—- 
+ ‘To-day must I bathe in the Cedi 
SN . To-day must £ bathe-in the Jamud ; : NL M" 
. . Bathe in the Ganges ; , PE 
UM ` ‘Bathe in the Jamná ; S l 
E n ~ To-day must T bathe i iù thé Sarju. Panjab.. "n 
"'Thereis a soüig, or rather hymn, gung on the occasion of a 
bifth m à faiiily, that i is. worthy’ of record and is fine in its Way. 
Tt came to me from Kangra; but, ‘excepting two dialectic words 
init, the language is. ‘Hindi, and.it is more than probably ‘an im- 
portation. from Oudh.: The custom is, whenever a hir th occurs 
in a house for. dómà: and- musicians, such as hijras, * mid other 


T Pai 








“+ Eunuchs, who go about the Pan- births, : ^&e. Their fee is usually ‘a, 
“4yab'au'd North-West: Provinces dress- rupee. They - appedr to ‘be dying . 
ed up as women, „generally. not less. out; at least, all I have séen are 
than three togethidr,svith: a drum, arid: old people,” E 
earn üliving by atténding weddings, - - ` 


42 
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| 332. Soni Hindu. Songs and G niches 
“harpies, who stent &.fee on, these. _occasions,- o. collect: here and 
sing congratulatory ‘songs. ;, It is. wonderful. how- th/ ie ‘people. 
scent out a birth, so much- so, that T have thought of éhiplóy-4 d 
- ing them as registration agents, About the commonest and, best \ 
known song; which i is also rather inappropriately ` sung ab weddings, b 
is that here given. It is spirited and curious, “and bears: a fesem- ` 





^  Mlaneé in more ways than öne- to our own Christmas hymis. It. 


x 


. describes: the’ birth of Rama Chandra, the great hero and'incar- ^ 
nation of god (Vishnu), the god; in fact, of .many parts of Indià,- . 
and god par éacellende in, the Sikh theology. * His earthly. father 
was the celebrated ' Kids Dasaratha, now known popularly “a 
Jasrat Rai, and. his mother was. Kausalya. The. song Taser iss 
the birth-as according: fo the usual modern ‘customs. The: "ehild: 
Rám Chandar is born; Jasrat. Rai, and Kausalyà are delighted . ; 
. the nurse. takes and washes him ; the ‘barber cofnes (asis proper) 
‘to plant fresh déb ` grass for lack, while bis: wife summons the 
neighbours. Tne child's old grand- -Annt brings him his first 
clothes, as is also proper and right, since it brings luck ;. his aunt 
is the first to hold him in her arms, and. last, but not least, liis 
father distributes presents: to the poor, while -the family priest 
‘comes prowling round for. his dues. "The name of the. aurit 
however; is Subbadra. Now: Subhadra ‘was never the aunt of 
. Rama Chandrà,, but the sister of „Krishna, the great’ god of. so. 
many of the Hindus, and also an incarnation of Vishnu. Flere, then: ° 
we. have another instance of what is'so common abd: puzzling . 
in moder Hindi folklore, the mixture of - classical legends. : I 
have previously given two songs, which also mix up the: stories of. 
‘Rama: and Krishna: The. confusion may have arisen- thus: . both 
are "God? and’ both favorité subjects - of söng :- aud besides there - 
Were three -Ránms, all supposed to be incarnations of. God. ; «They i 
lived evidently in -different ages, and: probably in the: following. j 
order, Parasu Rama, axe Ram, root-and-branch Ratn,. tha 
champion of the priests. (Brahmans) against: the warriors. (Kshátris 
yas); Rama Chandra, gettle Ram: and -Bala Rama,istrows ` 
Ram, brother and companion of Krishna.” Bala RAama:and. Rama . 
Chandra have ‘probably been. mixed: up in popular songs, and :there 
ds nothing unlikely in this; It 1s a: simple -mess compared 


‘with s some the, bards have got into, Thé song runs thüs: O 
— . Odet us sing the father’ s.joy.in Songs of: tritimph gay j~ i E vy 

(^ C A sonis born to Jasrat Rai, a son is born to-day, . . d 

C +" ‘Right gladly now comes for th the nurse to bathe his father’s sade 
^" And smiling sleeps Kausalya now, R&m Chandar by her [o seas st Dow 


"7  Qletussing the father's joy in songs of triumph gay-; ;: 
: ^ A són is born to Jasrat' Rai, a son is born to-day., 

Au “Right ladty doth the. barber gay, plant fresh. grass in the etal Em 
And. smiling g goes the barber’ s wife to. call the neighbou Us s roumd- 
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fur O let us sing the father’s joy: in 1 songs of triumph gay ; : 
qe .À sons bori vo Jasiat Rai, 'a son is borh to- day. 

j . Right gladiy doth thé gréud-àünt bring a coat and Head-dress mest, 
( "X sand smiling doth Subhádiá take ánd kiss hér nepliew sweet, 


Y, x mo let us.sing the fathers joy in songs of: triumph gay ; 

. A son is born £o Jasrat Rai; a son is born to-day. ` ' 

.' -Right gladly doth king Jasr at ‘Rai gives gifts to them that need, i 
Une And &miling now the Jouse- -priest comes to take his custom’ d meede ] 
s, Arson is born to. Jasrat Rai; ‘a son is born to-day ; : 

9 let us sing Mg ramiers joy in songs, sot triumph gay. 
rye Kangra. 


CA chor little semi- ee ‘catch from; Kaugra illustrates inci- 
| dotally the hill men’s notions of conjugal obedience. A girl. goes 
to-a-témple to pray; but the god says he will sot listen. till she 
las learnt to obey her husband," She goes away ‘and presehtly re- 
_ turns and sings— | i 


mE "Hark! 1 have learnt obedience to my lord, 
aes . Forgi ive me now my sins for my reward, 


erate 


Rangr d. 


TM of the prettiest and most widely-spread customs in North 
India is the- swinging in Sédwan (July-August), when ‘the rains 
are usually at theii height, in honor of Krishna and Rádh&. 
It i& done for luck: apparently, much as our Christmas pies-are 
eaten, and seems to have no' ulterior object.’ Every one who wishes 
to. be lucky during the coming year must swing at least once 
duting Séwan. Like most customs of this ‘sort, it is confined 
almost entirely to women and children, whose swings may be seen 
hanging: from the branches of trees in every. garden and along the 
road sides, by villages, bazaars, and dwellings." Connected: with this 
is. the Doll Fair ( Gurion kå nvela) carried on during the whole 
month of Séwan, and with. the same-object of procuring good luck 
in the future. Customs differ 1n various par ts as to the manner of 
conducting the fair,but in Kangra every man, woman and child: ‘goes 
at least once, to the river side during the month wearing a doll at 
"the breast. The visit to the river "side must be ou a Sunday, 
‘Tuesday, or Thursday, and must have been. previously fixed on by 
& kind of, private promise or vow, Arrived at the river the doll 
. js ‘thrown in, and the superstition is, that, as the doll is cooled 
by the’ water, so, the mind will be cooléd (eased) by the action 
during the coming year. "here is a song sung on these, occasions 
by the children, “having allusion to’ the: advent of the wagtails 
asa sign of the.time forthe Doll Fair having arrived. It is also 
sung i in the. Séwan swings :: — 4 
“Bly; fly. the wagtails 80 : 
: . “Mother, 'tis the’ rainy month ; 
EUM - Mother, 'üs the ràiny monti, — 2 7 " 
. E ` Yes, my darliug, mother O, . "7 
= 2 S B a 
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n nop e Pis fay. the singtitle HUE. c4 ay A my aus 
"e ^ 3 Mother we must; £0. and swing į 5 as ee ge VE 
UE NN * Mother, we "iust"; Ego and. Swings, "ux NUT 4 
a fs LEES = . to = * Aya ELO my darling, mother O., et i d i v T pa j 
s v m PLN ni : . . m zt o Rx 05 ta 
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or ‘course, ‘80 prominent: a custom could” not. escape Dr. ‘Fallo 
‘and he has two allusions-to {ty one of them* -he translates, Amo 


re 
‘suo “in away, that, makes otie shudder, '- ^. s 8 . alt - 
- ¢ August is come and tj is come, . . "1 
EE è "7 Thé swing just put up now, Ma! g 
TL M -Gay cords of colors five now dye S E 
TS) ` Aud twist for us dear Ma 1" Lis ead 
- The other -song-he notices is really pretty for a. isthe ó oné,-and : 
_— “to it he.appends, ds usual, one of. his halting renderings.: ,l-givà ~. 
. it-in the vernacular, and have been tempted to translate: it in my 
own way into verse. For who i is not tempted; to improve ‘on: Dr. - 
Fallon who reads him?’ Those who wish to read the original . 
rendering will find itin the ‘Dictionary undér atna, (S ah 
Ba are ‘Pid hote, iati main kham gardit ; 4 s 
S70 X clo Satydn hote, tan, dort imangdtes: 7 DE uj EE 
080 507 07 Shauk rang "ab mujhe chindré kaun. sang def ~ "V 
i27... a. . Kahol jhüldjhülün main.kis dang P... A E ‘ us 
VT IN -Kaho / pag jorán main kis.sang f: ^ fan ae i 
E ETE Mert -birka-jalat umañg, mere piyd ko kaun bul de E 
5. 5 QO had my love.been here, à swing-frame had been mine's. a n f 
m .. Were biit my husband wear, swing ropes he would entwine.; ce 2 
Mh - But whois with me now, a bright" gay dress to dye? DO T 
z With whom, foot pressed to foot, could T in concert. owing? . Us 
^O sayy, how could I-now:enjoy the pleasuring 1. 
- They kill my joys to-day who bring not-my love, nigh,” 
One little song illustrates thé: ffequent Indian’ spectacle of a wife, » 
going to the village temple to pray for a son, but-the most trhpor- 
- tant point , to be noticed in itis the. away’ in which the ‘God’ is 
“spoken of. ` Here he is evidently the idol, the concrete, personal 
God,—the saint as he would be: termed- iti the Greek. and Roman. 
Catholic churches—a being. very. aE from “the * sliadowy 
Almighty Ruler: of ‘the songs first quoted; : ~ E rcu 
Fs ee .;Mahàdev i is angry; dear, ' oup MEE uw Wu EC 
2 En me And wants a little kid :' : RT MEE. S E. " 
"ED TENE "When, you've sovthed his. priger dow, ae 3 ae es 
MEE vx. He'll do- as you.may bid,- a ene 
* uq 7 I you want a little: son, ` mo ye oe S ET 
Et "C Soothe him now, iy: beauteQus. one ! AUTE M 
eee ae A 5 URL Chamba. = LR- P 
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“The capacity of the superstitious: mind to táke.- worldly advan 
tage: of à ifs. own DIM while believing i in tliem, as been” 
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feme the’ Villages i im Northern Inia, 335. 


before alluded to. It is p. confined to idis and it would be - 
‘hard to say that the Italian; brigand, ‘who ‘is uotorjously super- 
stitious, doés not believe ins priestly ‘absolution, because he would 
‘be quite alive to the advantages of gettiug it cheap. This state 
of things, of course, léads to all kinds. of satire, and the ironical 
Pallad, ‘which tells of a ‘highway murderer—brigand they say in 
Europe, ‘dacoit and thug we call him hére—in ltaly settling 
the price of absolution with a priest as a matter of business, 


' Lets see ! five crimes at half- a-crown `> 
^ Exactly twelve and six, 7 


has probably more truth in it than one would suppose at the 
first- blush, though it. would be no’ proof against ihe firm 
belief. of - both parties in the efficacy of thé absolution granted. 
This -peculiar condition of the mind is thoroughly understood by 
the commen folk in India, though its recognition lias not ap- 
_parently affected the belief in ihe ‘superstitions: involved, except 
among tbe educated and.more thoughtful of the men (for tlre, 
entire mass of the women of whatever class may be, fairly classed 
as among the ignorant.) An average native will still allow his 
. wife to visit the neighbouring shrine, ostensibly for. worship, 
though all his songs and sayings abundantly teach him that there, 
is-no more, fruitful source of intrigue and domestic mischief, As. 
to the women, poor things, many of them are only -too- glad of the 
outing, and while, no doubt, they religiously perform their worship, 
or vow, or whatever it is, they amuse themselves en route, ane. 
if there i is'an Antrigue, then i is the opportunity. . 


Da Bedeckéd she goes: to worship Mahádev ; 

Bedecked she goes to worship Mahádev : . 

Her cakes of oil she offers Mah&dev ; ; A 
Re, Her cakes of oil she offers Mahádev : : Za 
CN ^ Her butter-cakes she offers to her love. - 


Kangr a. 


' Phis was given me_as from: dus ‘but it is ín. pure. Hindi, and 
So must be an importation. I have .reason to helievé it to be 
generally known, The point is that the girl has two kinds of 
cakes for the god: ‘tel -k4 kachawr?, oil. cakes, nasty aud par- 
-ticularly indigestible things, and. ght kt. kachawrt,’ butter-cakes, 
pleasant and wholesome ‘food. However, in the end the god 
. gets the oil and her lover the buttér-cakes, aud. it is to see bim, 
„Dot the god; that she goes ‘chama chama; f tinkle tinkle, as 
the song Says: ‘chama’ is the noise caused by tlie anklet bells 
ir ar native girl’s- holiday dress, > ` 

. Another song illustrates the same idea, ‘though. describing a 
Sop custom, Kuown all over the Paujab,. amoug the lower 
classes. especially, there is a very celebrated saint called -Gugga 
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' This- Guggá was a Rájpüt, hero’ As damed the invasions of | 
Mahinad, of Ghazni‘and died, like'a true Rajput, in, defence-of hiss - 


 éouütty, but by the strangé. irony eof” fate he..is nowa Saint, i 
“worshipped by all thë lower castes, and-is as much Musaluian as i 


Hindu. About Kangra.there are many small.shriues in his honor. N 


+ 


and the custom’ is,-on thé: fulfil ment of any--vow made to bini. Es 


for the maker théreof to collect-as many people as he or she can. 
afford, for a small pilgrimage to the shrine, where the i 4s eü- 
` tertained ` for soihe days. Such women.as.àre-in searcli of a 
' bóliday frequently make use: of this, custom” to. get one: witness 


b A 


; : . Come, lét v us make a Jittle: uibr dnas to "Gogs: : e l 
«277 «vr > s Come; let us make a little pilgrimage to Guega. 5 


Zar 0. 7 a “Det us s sooth’ our hearts with à little conver a ; oi just 
DES Come, let “us make. a little pilgrimage to Guggi T 
E 7 -< K angra qz 


t^ 
IA 


ae 47 


E the sermon, it will ie a supports the iden of the Hi i ae 


mental conception’ of a single God, this. time in the original called: 


. +7 = Calling always oñ the Blessed Name: 
For in | the end to Him you, surely go, 
Aud none will save-you in this world ot: woe. i 
‘Forget Him not and keep Him in your mind; - 
$ <>  * For this wasreason given to our kind, - ' .- 
MEE All here are strangers, no one is a friend : CENA Vim 
— . This world’s’ a dreani that soon-is, at-an end, P a Ss 
- Let duty be you comrade at tlie day TENES 
PE When the end comes: ‘and Death calls | à yout AWAY ne oe 
Mut e 8A Qu We e “Panjab 
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EA . Sitting by-the roadside and méeting half the ation, T. c l 
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‘s Somewhat to the same pur us is an amusing y, thou gh in the or igin=: 


nl 
- 


l Bhagwán,, the Blessed. ` DO d. MES 
us - Htaiden:—Body aud soul intent ón things Above,- b 2 M 
MET i Pray how can such as you. kiiow ouglit of ‘love’ Pons 
< > — Hermnit.—Out skittish beauty 'Such'ss you, my dear, 7-770097. 
Disgrace the bérmit yon.may chance to near, E Si 
_ Maiden. —To pay a visit to your Holines$- 7 ^7: . ^ ," 1^; 
Is all i wanted, neither more üorless; — ON LE. 
Hermit.—In. beanteous garb you-come with accents sweet : a A 
: : Are these then: ‘offerings for à. hermit meet? pax ae 
"oMosden.— Why not believe t T cabre for nothing more — . . =" 2-5, 
Than to learn. something of yoür sacr red lore. Td 
-57 0 Hermit.— Then, sit you here and take a little rest, - EP P 
E x And call always üpori the Name ‘thats blest ae 
. Maiden,——Bah ! He's like all men in this world so blindi ,;/.7^. [7 
oe Just when one wants, they never will be kind. «°° 77 e 
Fa - Hermit, —MHaehl of us wauts what in his way may. fab i6 4 aeu e 
Aree ‘And no one seeks the commion good of’ aho = oS at 
DILE "Have patiencé,ald be all your life the same, .. . .,. 
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“I give the words:of the homily. in .the vernacular, so that the ` 


xéàder: Thay judge for, himself of the value of the translation. 


Ae 
soe 


Ps Veg —Jo dekhe sab hain matlab ke ; 
Bom, sd Kot nahin ham &ve sab ke. 
D EUM ^oc Dhraj kar, tum kare yeh kdm ` ` 
A . -Japó baro Bhagwan ka Nam ` 
Oruk uske nikat ht gana. 
Kirst ne nahin is jag mén backhand,” 
Hat bhálo, tum kar-lo sudh, — 
AT os Ist ké kéran mili hai budh, 
ee a ~. Sab begáne, hot nahin apna ; 
Yeh jag sárd rain kd sapná. 
Jo karnt kar-lo, hat sangt, 
, Dit jab 4-pakre &gá Frangi. - 


Dát. Piang, which. literally means ‘the English messenger, 
used for the ‘ Messenger of Death’: is a’ notable expression. and is 
“an indirect comp liment to the overwhelming power of the’ Eng- 


^ 


 lish in India. It is not an isolated instance of ‘the use of the word . 


ear Frangi’? or ‘ Angrezt’ to mean the all-powerful, e. gi,. Ang grez 
Bahddur ki dohdt,’ ‘I claim the protection of the all-powerful ;' 
‘I throw myself on thé mercy of the English’ is a-“common 


phrase. And again ‘kaid Frangt,” English ` imprisóument ig. 


used for imprisonment from which there i is no escape, imprisonment 
that iust be gone through. 
The next subject that claims our attention is love, the unfailing 


source of song all the world over. The prevailing features of the: 

“educated Indian love: ‘song ate far-fetched conceits, vapid ex- 
aggerations and conventional similes, accompanied often with a pra- 
rient indecency that our most fleshly poet would shrink from at- 


tempting. I think there can hardly be a doubt as to the extreme- 
. ly low ebb of thé prevalent exotic poetry of the Literati of Northern’ 


"fndi£ “It has scarcely a redeeming point, and, except indeed in 


so far as it rhymes., aptly, runs smoothly, and is frequently: 


ingenious and clever, it can: hardly be called poetry at all. ‘It is 
shocking to think that such empty nonsense can be read and 


enjoyed. by the educated of a nation. Happily, however, it has 


4 
- 


not penetrated to the uülettered and .ignóraht,: who in India, as 


elsewhere, prefer a vigorous idiomatié rhyme, howéver unpolished, - 


which they can ‘understand and which: appeals to their hearts, 
touches on their every day. life .and feelings and makes. 'some- - 


times honest fun and sometimes. poetry . out of the commonest 
objects around thena. ‘The letteréd, who despise Nazir, because he 


wrote about mosquitoes, have fortunately” ‘no influence’ on the 


rustic poets, of their country, who give u$ more genuine poetry in- 


one of. their straightforward. manly . catches’ than. can ‘be found 


a 
, * 


^ 
* 


in a page of one of the emasculated jingles, playing upon mere : 
mons which ‘their. polite. writers call poetry and which the educated 
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profess to dure: I have not yet ‘come àéross one "mods faic 

_or one’ * rose-bod y ' in all the real village songs I have séen 3 Hor; T 
‘thank heaven, have: F seen one instánce of th&* saffroi-bucs;" OF +) 
the ‘ incense-laden air,” or the ' bed of'rose leaves, or“ the + honied, ¥ 


k conversation, ‘which seem "io be considered necessary in. polite. 3 


‘description. In rustic verse the máideus are not ' rose-bodied,” di 


but pretty, the children’ are not ‘ pearls’ or“ tulips’ or ‘suns’ 


or ‘moons,’ but boys" and’ girls, .the people do not feast om 
the whole ‘range ‘of the 36 dishes," but eat cakes and bread and. 
drink water or wine, and. the lovers talk uncompromising- love not. 


, inàtie gimilés. Howevér, it is not to be inferred that the village 


love-songs are free from: All faults of- exaggeration : they would 


“aot - ‘be’ native if they were, and we'still find people fainting: with 
love’ at first sight, and so onj:though théy.dó it in plain dangüage^ i 
.Many of the songs, too; are silly and insipid, " = 


' Pwo of the features of Indian exótic and honie pòetty make. if: 
difficult in these days: to present it inab English" dress. The 


- first of these is the plainuess of the vernacular, still-in wsp, among. 
ihe natives. "A spadé is. called a Spade with a directness which 


‘shocks us Europeans now, and allusions ate made to things “and 


-facts às: a matterof course; which we never speak of now-a-days, 


though our fathers did so not very long. since ‘without a blush. 


In the time of Chaucer it would have. ‘been easy to, y trdfislafe direet- 
: jy and accurately any thing we now find curretit"ih, India. The 


task would not have -beén difficult in Shakespeare’ s day, nor later, 


-ib thë -days of Swift; even Fielding’s readers would not’ lave" 


-and if we did,-we should be liable to misinterpret them, ^ Dr. Fallon, 
“in his, anxiety to present the native: mode: of. thoüght and the. p 


been shocked at Indian songs’: we’ ‘should not care. to read, now, ' | 


expréssión ‘of it exactly asit is, has boldly- rendered-over and "ver 
again this plain language word ~ for word, .but I.doubtifin the `, 
majority of cases he has succeeded in anything beyond disgusting. 
his readers. ‘The natural, and in. many instances—as* shown by . 
the public-criticism on his work—the lasting impression: conveyed y 
may .be expressed . in- homely phrase, ‘What. dirty beasts ` theses. 
natives. are Ë: A translator of zátive folklore who would avoid 
-wounding susceptibilities . which, however -unreasonable;are réal:. 
enough, cannot but.omit/ mucli that would ‘instruct, -and cannot: 


"but run.the.risk of a mere partial: representation of the real state -- 
‘of the: ease by softening: down what he ‘cannot avoid. „Though 






expressions which are' -offeusive, to" us will not: be. found in $^" 
thèse- songs, I-do: not wish’ itio bé inferred.even that: they are not. ges 
of: frequent occurrence; much less that they do not exist in the: 


` originals.. pu 5 : 


- The. second feature that- renders- translation difficult is.. the ` 
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in from. the F illages n. orthern India. 439 E 
l ‘gomplete aifferencé jn the relation. of the séxes to;each-other as res 
-gards love and marriage in India from those in.England. In India 
tthe mürfláge is inyariably ote of convenience, and natural love and 
regard Has nothing to say to it. “There is-no.such thing as love’ 
before marriage, that is, as regards -the shddt or beáh, the “original 
* and real marriage > the marriages. subsequent ‘to the original, 
such ‘is the chddar. ddlnd or- kon ews, are. on. an entirely differ- 
ent, footing, and” are cursed with the: ‘social ban, This state of 
things Was had an immediate effect on the -folk songs, and as.a 
matter of fact nearly’ all of them refer to a love that is illegi- 
timate ; ds indeed, , Spontaneous love: between. the sexes in India - 
: níust be. i 
‘Some of the songs, however, are pure and. Diets enough to be 
admitted into any.collection.. For instance, this-from Kangra :— 
E | Bub while. the- sun is burningyso, > = - Li 
T oe. O ! Prince Mamolù mine, . P E 
cU AE 9 how cán we onPjourney'go; ^. "7  - 
ni "has : Though ‘all my love is chine. © oo o, 
oe Zu ges Be thou the borse and.I the cart, ^ oS 
: ame. Oe ' ©! Prince Maniolu mine, -` o e TX 
l X ' Going together when we part; . .'" hx M DN 
ouv poc Co. Fot. all my love js- thine. pus s A ; 


‘Thy fond girl's beauty to: -proclai m, : 
.O 1 „Prince Mamolu.mine, . .. - cz C P 
pe thou the glassand T the frame; ., ^, . — ..- 
ae : For all my lóve is thine. : 
AD . So blooming by the. garden walk, 
Ru eS k O ! Prince'Mamolu mine, “  ' BE y 
wry" 4. OOl Bé.thou theflower, I the'stalk y^. ¢ 0 7 oaa te 

"^, =. i For all my'love is thine. RC — sr eS 

(0. 7^ « 5 0 Mixed in the driggist’s shop gO Bice, 
ee 2 uoa ..- O 1 Prince Mamolu. mine, : 
Ba thou the essence, I the Spice; f l 

|». For all my love is thine, di NP 


` At Apod. Dc 
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The above may: be’ called an adaptation. rather than a; translation 
as tlie-similes hatdly adinittad ‘of exact rendering.- ^I: have &ndeàa- 
-voured, however, -to retain the. precise: ‘spirit ‘of it. ‘In the’ original,” í 
whieh I give here for those’ to compare‘with the metrical rendering 
who ‘may care- to do so, thi: antitheses are finely preserved by the 
near’ connexion between the: things the girl compares ‘herself to 
and those to which she:conipares- ber Jover” ; while-all the words 

" for: him: are, by the arbitrary gender of: the: vernacular, Masculine 
id "for her áre feminine ` Ar. ig T 


te w 
DETP * yy E. s 
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mes ae Dråp pat tdr. at, d 
Rée Mamoluwd bo, . VAN 
pom 2i Io + cKihdn karizhandant-bdt-? ^ 0.10 itn 


T. = tame 


. ierá man tan liyd bo. 
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RSS ."' Khare ralinge iktiyo bágh ( unb 


ae 
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"fus. hod "hii pali, "E a aot i 
. Rée Mamoluwd bo, ^ 0.  : FO NM IE 
" — Qhali.rahnge Aktiyo sath® ~ - SEDE T j 
ub. WES 2. + Merd mon tan yd bo., A S N 
NIS o0 s Dumsisd, ham: dst, ME Pu 
pose 9 qo e cy Ma Mamoliiwd bo, 


Bar rahndi goriyá den. hath’: . 


i | Ne E Mérá man tar [iyd bo; . 


Tum chanipd, ham. mái, i j ERN im pore 
- Itáé Mamotuivd bo, BON 


-; Merá man tan, liyd bo. 
m . « Pum tong, ham alas yachi, <. l : 
: af ES Ráe:Mumoluwá bo, I. 07 07 uo i5, 
i JBikgé Pausáriye den hat : l m T 
' A da man tan hyd bo. ` a ae 
"c0 Éadngra oo 9 we oe 


Bright” and pretty ` as is this song, another from the Kangra. 


^- Hills. shows às pure.and pleasing :a “picture of a. Hindu’ wife, ^ 
Who there appears as. loving and. dutiful | ag one. could. wish. her . 


to be— a i eat 


O sweetly éalled tha sadko upin the. xüaligo tree : : 
-Sweet cuckoo of the gardens, hark; O cuckoo, unto me, 
Many à year I'vé waited for husband coming today:. . 

~- >, Whereare sweetest herbs- for him? O kindly cuckoo, Bays. | a, 
Father I'll ask,:and mother: I'll ask, and then Pll go © ^ ; le 7 
"To where in greenest: gardens the: sweetest; hérbs do grow, ^ c 0 
Father and mother-in-law-Pl ask,-and then I'll gò 
` "To where the sweetest herbs in thé. ‘greenest gardens grow. Lx 

` "Too young, my dear, to gather,’ the gardéner will pretend, ^ > 


But from the-old grumbler Il will coax themin the end, — «^ — . 4 - 
"And cakes arid herbs I'ILgather upon a platter heat, ' ^ ^ . — **,. 
' Spreading them: go daintily for my bráve love: to eat. >. "MEC 


. And then Ill maké a soft bed. and soothe him into'sleep: . 
, Then to-rgorrow s B water bring,: my house wife’ 8'nàmé to keep. 


^ 


i MEC vss Kangra: 


‘Another à again touchingly describes the simple devotion of .a good: : 
‘woman, who has taken the husband in,real earnest ' for better for. 
worse, for richer for poorer.’ "  - B Cg ux ur 


All the world is sick to gays D EI. uum 
My love would healing'give ; .'" ue SES Ax 
"But, doctor sage, he knows hot how te 


t To- make the sick men live.. m 


- 


CET Qh! lam ‘wounded gore i^ , --> i ae aed a 


ae | 2. eis in my? heart, my friend, : 
ee "That I am woünded sore, . ^, .. ^ |. 


When. men-do. die shall doctors live r 
1f-my love. hencedepárt, . [NT 
I, too, will ga’: Pa rather dia: 
Than tear from'him my beart, : 
E ` Oh! Iani wounded'sore ! - &e. 
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Dt from. te VAMIAQeSH SAN V forthern Tiiä, - ` 34L. 
e hee 7 -H bread be dear,, we shall not elata ^ 
- . ^ . However poor. we be: 
aa Prom othéerg’ léavings I will make: 
. Cakes : for lim and 1 me: *- 
Oh ! Lam wounded sore T: &e. : 


S poor we be. and clothes be dear, 
We shall,not naked go’; j 
. Well clothe ourselves in coarsest raga 
‘And we'll be happy so. 
Oh ! I am^ wounded sote ! &o; 


If men abuse and say hard things 
| With faces stern’ and grim, . ` 
. — I'D silent sit, nor answer give : 
I'll bear-ig all for him, 
' Oh!I am wounded. sore ! Sen. 


© Kangra. 


. Ai in the course ef these’ songs 1 shall not unfrequently have to 
.give some with a chorus, I add iere the, fitst vérgà of this one to 
show how. i in the original. the chorus. or refrain i is brought in, 


x Piya mera baid, sdrd jag-vogt ; 3 
-~ Na jáne sabaj, dihdn Fiye rogi PO 
. Lag rakt-chot; ` 
bi aa mere man men e" ' 
` Lag rali chot., y z ^ 


r 


Hére arb:tiro 1 more catches fom Kangra, ag ingicent: and - simple 
as one could. wish. .. epe 


AsT was going for water on a aday : 
Theré eate riy love and met by the spring ; 


T Ps And all-iny care and troüble fled away 
RE | And like a flowet my heart was blossoming. 
FPE | ; (0. Kangra, 


Oh; the héuse I. have built i is large, ny. dear, - 
And I have put doors all round, my dear, - 
But whéther Í come, or whether I go - 
— No love for my. o is found, my déar, 
S a p LEE PE ; Kangra, E 


The neat little « song is more. d quaint than pretty. A girl at a. 
fair wants -a golden-fringed fan ae Bonuses anything to der 
tover to get it. RO RE 
Oh, give me tlie. golderi-fringéd fai r 
Oh, give-methe goldeh fringed fan f 
Md. And, indeed, PH Jove no othér man, 
É N: promise; so give mé the fan, 
Oh, give me the: -gold-taaselled fanl 
E Oh, give me.the fold-tasselled fan !, l 
.. And Í will speak to no other man; | - 
ui T promise; + BO, gie me the fari, | | 


Kangra. 
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de Pen “Sore Hindu Sorgë and Catches : 


- Here is à case of love at first. sight- ' E^ Soja a 2 ai 


. ; He gave me but- -one wicked: look, EE. 
5 RS . And with it all. my Heart he: took. ; - 


ng. E ^ “Kangra? 
One song: 1s miore vigorous than poetical i in describing the, unal- . 

_ terable resolves Of a girl quarrelling with her’ lover. ae SA 
‘You heartless wretch, I'll speak io you no more : i qe 

^ Ill stab myself and die, . >. PE 


"E M You heartless wretch, Pll speak’ to you no more: eae.” E 
Oso 20.0 Bb stab Eye and die. .- 
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PE EON Dx PEE = "Kangra. 
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" Some of-the lové ditties seem "t to - “have: no particular . point in. 


x “then -beyond being something to sing ^: = , : 


EM 


aa 
"What shall-I do? or whither shall I go 


ud PR Ea My loves nowhere to be found: - 


*;7 1 Searching in.every place I cannot find 
E a Him, who my heart i in chains hath bouad. r 
"p .Kangra. 
“Oh, when I, saw your sweet, sweet fice. fo 
" It made me mad I vow, . E TEES dug 
E For when I heard your silvery. laügh: ; ? 
1: My tears began, to flow, *- SS . S frs 
$ xh o. LE Kangra. 


= 


- The illegitimacy of so much of the love i in India has been above 
‘yeniarked. Songs in Allusion -to it are by^no means wanting, 


and are, usually untranslateable, One `I have ] is "simple almost . 
» inanity. - i 
M Oh, with bewitchment my: steak ‘he won ! ] 
. Oh, with bewitchment-my heart, he ‘won ! 
- Ah, with bewitchment. my heart: -he: won ! . 
-. Andall my friends àud family are gone! 
Oh with: bewitchment.my heart.he won ! - 
‘Ob with bewitehment my heart hé won.! 


p'a 


; am 
Another emad. one of the ‘vigour. ‘shows fun tha grand old . 
English song, *Once.I loved a maiden fair, in which, wheu the 
maiden will have nothing.to say to the bard and deceives him, he- . 


“turns round on-her with, i ne I. held: thee. dear as pearl, NowI do “ 
»abhor thee. ' i ET EET 


Ò ! how could you fits fond lóve give A - l 
a ca To such a one as he? ~ -. "T 2E 
-- - A free-love known to all the world. 


And friend to nobody. , "EN 


in - 
^ 


.' And bero is another- much. in "He: same strain—, 


ki 


" I made a mistake when I gave you mylove; 
And for my reward I have ruin's smart. - 
: .. 1 made a mistake when I gave you my love, 
=’... For I was too true and gave you my heart, 
E `. And you in the end played a stranger's part; 


v pe—- (0 n + - * -+ 
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`- from the P illages in Northern India, SAS. 


I made a: UE sed I gave you my love ; © 2s 
I made you a bed with soft flowers strewn, ^. 
‘And-you took my Jove but too plainly shown. 

I made a mistake when Agave you my love. 


es ££ oe gi angrar 


‘Ges song I have kept to the last Loads on die^ same subject, 
and its cool effrontry is instructive and amusing. A-country girl 
has been married off by her parents, but her old lover tells her 
that that:need make no difference, and reminds her that by custom 
she must return for a while to her parents at six months, and again 
ata year after her .marriage— 


"What is this that T hear ? 
4They have married you, dear: . 
And what if they have, love ? 
Come to me, Rosy-cheeks ! 
Come and’ meet me and go, ` 
For my love you must know: 
When you come home again, i on ] 
one to me, Rosy-cheeks ! I Kangra. i 
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“ART VI. ARE: -INDIAN MISSIONS A FAILURE: 45 3 pU 
X 'ARIOUS unfavourable opinions are expressed ini: India con- 





"selon drida at work among the two hundred and fifty-million note, 


at 
faa 23 
203 ee , 
oc ail te 


-eérniüg the thirty-five missions and nearly seven: hundred: 


..Christians throughout the: Empire, from. the ‘unqualified - .belief;.- - 


7 éóming down from: tlie old,.. conservative, East India Company; 
^? that. they should be officially: suppreased;.as endaugering-heir: Maz 


"jest? s Government in the Hast, and: tht statement-of such: papers. - 


. a&the Hindoo. Patriot, the- organ of * educated.” - Bengal, : : that, 


‘“ Christian missionary. lübouts in -India have practically comesto: 


" &:dead-lock, and: our countrymen. are not therefore. particularly, 
anzious about them," to.the general commiseration -and sceptical. 


cóntenipt ‘and. ridicule -of certain leading - newspapers under the ^ 
 re:echoed ‘by the.averagé.. 


éditorship: -of :English ^ Christians,” 
' Anglo-Indian and English-speaking Bábü.up and down.the land; 
` whose. chief moral nourishment is Buckle's f History of Civiliza- 
“tion”? andthe works of Theodore Parker, itis the purpose: òf, 
. this paper; therefore, in order to furnish a. ‘plain, . brief .statement, 
of: facts, -and correct such. erroneous opinions ; to notice; first, the; 
. direct progréss.of ‘the Indian Native Church. (1), in. “numerical 
strength, and. (2) in morals ; secondly, the educational : progress of 
missions. in-India, school statistics and influence, ànd- the- indi- 
‘rect . influence of the missions of the land ; arid - lastly, the. 
assurance.of -their ultimate and complete: siiccess not only . "n. his 
Indian Empire, büt in the whole world. ^ : 


- Direct progress of the Native: Church.—In. numerical: atrength: is 


First, as regards ‘periodical :statistics :—The . statistics: of thé Nae. 
tive Chureh have:been taken from time to time,.showing marked, 


success in the-efforts. of missions to:Christianize the land. In-1861- 


- there :were in- the Protestant Native Church, ‘in the whole of India, -o 


- 97--native, ordained "agents, 24,976: communicants, arid : 138, 7317 
native Christians. In 1871 these had increased - to 226 ;..58, 816; 
and 224,258, respectively, In 1875 they had still further incieásed:. 


to:311 ; 68, 689, and- 266,391.. The general statistics so far.às taken: | 
' in 1878, revealed 300,000 native Christians, . and Bodley's. Indian 


Missionary Directory. for 1881 tells us, that there- are to-day, 

throughout India, fully.that number of natives. who are adherents: 
of the-«Protestant faith.. The Roman Catholics -clàim. above: 
1,000,000 souls as belonging to their communion, and the Syrian +. 
“Church numbers: some 600; 000 ; ; 80. that; without. exaggeration, 
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' the statement can be made, that to-day there are 2,000:000 native - 
Christians in India. Next, as regards local statistics -The in- 
crease of the Protestant Churchin ‘particular localities is interést- 
ing,as slowing the success of missions in India.’ The success of 
missions-amovg the aboriginal tribes of South India during the 
past thrée years has. been truly remarkable. :In. the Nellore 

district the American Baptist Mission has ‘the: great responsibility ' 


of building up into ‘a. new Church 60,000 converts, who have al- | 


most. all ome ‘over, im the last three'years. In Tinnevelly, in., 
1878; 19,000 üátives'joied' the "mission of the Soclety for the ' 
Propagation of ‘the-Gospel; and during the same time:11,000 were : -~ 


baptized-by the Church Mission Society. .In the Ongole. mission - 


field 1,000 candidates: came forward in a single day, and in three 
months 1 ,000 had joined the. mission and ‘were baptised in the 
name of the Holy ‘trinity. In Tinnevelly and the Telugu coun- 
. try alone 60,000 souls became Christians in. 1878. In the North- 
- West Provinces, during the: decade between 1861 and .1872, the 
Christian community nearly doubled.: In Oudh the increase was 
175 per cent, ;:in the. Punjab, 64 per cent.; in Central India; 
400 pèr cent. The Christians of the Methodist. Episcopal Church ` 
Mission, ‘during that. decade,.gained 500. per cent." In South. India, 
where missions have had’ the. greatest success, the increase had | 
‘Been comparatively. rapid. During the time between -the 
Ocotacamund Missionary Conference held.iu 1857, and tbe. Banga- 
lore Conference: in 1879, or in about. two: decades, the. church 
had increased threefold, namely. increase. of native ordained 
agents, ‘186 ; communicants, 741,000 ; ‘baptisms, 93,000 ; and of 
unbaptized adherent& about 95,000 ; showing a total. of 200. ,000 
baptized Christians and 127,500 unbaptized adherents, the 
whofe. amounting to about one per cent. :of the population. The 
increase had’ also been steady. In 1857’ there were 95,000. na- > 
tive’ Christians ; in 1861, 125,000; in 1871, 192,000; in 1878, 


827,500 ; and in 1880; 330,000, which shows an increase, in fous po 


years, 1557-61; of 30; 3000 ; in ten years, 1861-71 of 70,000; 
and in teu years, 1871-81, of 138,000. Further, the increase 
hàs been general As shown ‘in. the table below, giving the 
‘increase in four principal’countries, during the twènty-onè years, 
. between the two South: India Missionary Conferences :- 


| Country. 7 ` -1857 -  I878 . Inerease., 
Tamil | e ^ n. 750007. 172,000 | 7 97,000 
""felegu ET we 9,800 - - 83,000. “+ 79,200° 
"MalayalaY ^ ... 0°’ a 9800. | 84,000.  . 24,000 
Canarese > na c s. 8,900 5,500 . Lo ss 2,300 i 


; "Finally, to: consider the rate.of increase. "There are two ways In. . 
which this rate can be viewed : first, compared with the Christian . 
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- community itself; and secondi ly comparéd with the whole poptáttoti.. a 
a omare with. the Christian. community, We find, that froni 1850. 
to 1861. ‘the ratesof increase in the Protestant. Church’. -in India, ? 
Was:53:per cent; and from 1861 to 1871 the rate was 61.per-centi; . 
. while: ‘during the last. decade, from 1871 to.1881,. the rate bas been- 
. 60. per cent., and. there.seems to be every prospect that:this rate: 
will.increase-more rapidly in the future, Comparing : the Fate. with. 
the whole population, we ascertain that'in South India the -native, 
Christians of:the Protestaht Church amount; to nearly one: per 
 cent,.of the’ whole population, and, taking ‘the ‘entire Christian 
community .of all India,— Protestants, Roman Catholics; and Syri“ 
ans-as one body,—they. amount to nearly one per cent. of the entire 
. population of. the empire; It may inéreáse the force of the. above 
` statistics: to state, that nearly. all-the 341;000-native Christians bes- 
> longing to.the Protestant. missions’ of. India have ; been. converted: 
"durhg the:last seventy years; and that every year shows increased 
numbers ‘of &ccessions. > -> : JEDE a 
--% In: morals, -The oft-repehted and most T asser- 
, tion of half. sceptical and. ill informéd ‘white: Christians, that 
. there*are no Native Christians. in "India, F believe to. havé an 
abundant and: .stfficient Answer in the. foregoing statisties; and: 
now it seems proper to: drive persistent: aud. ungenerous. maligne, 
zers.óf Christian Missions and missionaries from that. other place of 
. refuge'of theirs, ‘namely, if there are-any. Native Christians-in India,. 
they. are -false ones. As: -oné:has -well said, “such persons, not un-. - 
_ frequently point to some of: the waifs and strays, the-ne’er-do-weels. 
of the Native Christian community ; and, taking their cue from. 
these, hopeless, restless, Christless- wanderers, they. throwióbloquy . 
upon:tlie whole Native Church—as if the Chürch, in. Christian lands. - 
"had not:the counterparts of. these to bewail, and as if it -woulde be. - 
- honest: and fair to stamp the character-of the Church from what 
- ig seén.of its worthless members," -What, are the facts. in, the- 
- oase? . In-.showing.the true state. of the Native Christian Church. 
- ju India; I produce statements of some of. the óldést, wisest,’ and. 
` most“ experiéuced ` missionaries; who, during ‘a residence of many. 
years in the land, in the midst of the. Native Chureh; have had aliun-: 
dant: opportunity ‘to know whereof they’ speak. . . The last Mis- 
 sionary Conference sat in the city of- Bangalore in 1879.. In that 
body -á ċorinmittee was appointed upon: the Native Chürch. - That- 
-committee of old and’ tried missionaries reportéd as their candid, . 
opinion. that “ the Native Church -had made progress ‘in other rég=* 
^ pects” besides nimbers:. The Christian faith is- proving ‘itself’ still E 
‘to bé: the power of God unto Salvation, Those who-receive-it are". 
|. drawing from it new health and life;and are manifesting somé, at 
least, ot the. f ruits. of. the: Spirit i in: ‘their, moral conduct and social; 
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eondition." - The Rev. J. Vaughan, -after- seventeen: years experi- 
.ence among the people, testifies: “As regards the moral standard . 
of the whole Christian comtnunity; communicants and non-commu- 
nicants, my experience leads me, without hesitation, to affirm, that 
the Native Christians. of Bengal are, upon the whole, as moral, as 
‘regular in their comduct, as is the great mass. oft nominal Chris 
tlans at home.” Dr. George Smith, after a residence of seventeen 
years, affirms: “ Of the great body of the Native Church, it may 
be said that their Christianity is much of the same type as that 
of.ihe rest of . Christendom, Neither from: our example, nor in 
fairness from .a consideration of. the origin and position of the Na-. 
tive Christian converts, aré the churches of Europe and America 
entitled to expect a higher spirituality than theirs, or at-present;- 
more rapid and extensive defections from heathenism and Islam.’ i 

- Bishop Caldwell, whose large practical. experience in mission affairs- 
gives him a right to-testify, made the following emphatic stute-. 
ment before the Madras Diocesan Conference in 1879. “I main- 
tain that the Christians of our Indian Missions have no need to 
shrink from comparison with Christians in ‘a similar.station in life 
and similarly circumstanced in England or any other part of the 
world. The. style of character they exhibit is one which those : 
who are well acquainted with them cannot but like. I think I do 

: not exaggerate, when I, affirm that they appear to me in general: 

- inore teachable and tractable, more considerate.of the feelings of . 
others and more respectful to superiors, and- more uniformally tem- 
perate, more patient and gentle, more trustful in-Providence, better 
church-goers; yet free from religious bigotry, and in, proportion, to - 
their'means, more liberal, than Cliristians-in England holding a 
similar position in the social scale. . I do not say that they arë free 
from imperfections, but I am bound to say that when I haye.gone —- 
away anywhere, and look back upon the Christians.of this country . 
from a distance--when.I compare them with what I haye seen. and | 
‘known of Christians in other countrjes..I find that their good 
qualities have left a deeper impression, on my mind than their 
imperfections, I do ‘not know any, perfect. Native Chris- 

tans, and I may add ‘that. perfect English Christians, if 
they: do exist, must be admitted to ‘be exceedingly rare." 
Such testimony might be -multiplied, but it is unnecessary `. 
to--add .to the above in order ‘to. prove the point-under considera- ^ ' 
tion.. In connection with these.statements, notice two facts in evi- 

~denee of the moral. stability, of the Native Church.. (1. The 
Native Church is growing in liberality and Christian giving. From 

- 1851 to 1861 the Church gave the sum of Rs, 93,438, but in 1871 
alone it, gave -the-alinost, equal amount of Rs, 85,131, which, was — .. 
more than one rupee.for. each- conruunicaünt; “In 1878; in South x 
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, India alone, thé Native Church gave Rs. 75,000. The Churelizat - 

- Nagarcoil, through the example of one good native deacon, gave- ` 
nearly: Rs. 1 ,000; more than the whole Travancore London Missionz. -, 
Ary.: Society ‘Mission, at the date of. the Ootacamund-Conferencé ii 

4857." Dr. Jewett; of thé Baptist Mission in Ongole, states that. ^ 
ihe new converts contribute about Rs. 400 per month, à fact-whielr . 
not only shows their sinéerity, but proves their liberality." -Frot 
à review of the Karen. Missions for 1877-1878, it appears that tlre’ 
people have done remarkably ‘well in the way of * approach. toward | 
general financial. independence and self-support; the. entire appró-' 
priatioris of. the home society of the American Baptist Missionary: 
Union tothe. Karen work for the year Being Rs, 66,094,; while: ‘the x 
"Karen Churches contributed Rs. 72,695 for the purpose òf- carry- ^. 
ng on the work of Godin their midst: _ They have also givén-Bs: — : 
' 76,154- towards lands, buildings; and presses for the benefit of the ^: 
"people. The othér.factis this: (2) The number of voluntary 

" ‘workers and unpaid agents in thé Native Church ïs increasing., In ~ 
‘almost all the Native Churches, there-are-persons who devote them- 
selves to the work of God without pay, whiletbere are many others | 
. who také only what ‘is réquired to supply the necessaries of life;. 
‘An.’ experiénced missionary; in an essay on the Native Church, 
yead beforé the Bangalore Missionary Conference-in 1879,. remark- ` 
ed z We see individuals here and there showing very remarkablé . 
zeal án: evangelistic: work. I know such in "ravahcore; and-óur' . 
“reports speak of-others whom I-do mot personally know: I:do- 
see members of the Church, then, both"men.and women; engaging 
“in voluntary work for Christ. I hear-of the same thing i in Tinne- 

: velly, ` as. when, a short time back; at the annual meéeting at Eneng- 
Aànapuram, on Bishop Sargent’s expressing a wish to^ address a . : 
"few words of. ‘encouragement to the voluntary workers then present, -~ 
nö fewer than one hundred and twenty-four men- stood’ -up, -and- 
thirty-eight others’ offered themselves as fresh volunteers. And . 
not only men, but women too,—women, as .I- have heard, in: the 

: “Mission of the Society: for the Propagation of the Gospel; beirig ' 
‘even more forward than the men. "Ihe brethren in the Nellore 
and Madura Missions bear emphatic testimony. to- the game effeot;" 
“When such can be said of the Native Church iA India by’ candid 
‘and eareful/men; who know whereof they affirm, and when there 
.is such liberality and. voluntary.woik .on the - part of, the: mem: S 
"bership, there must be vitality and life, and conseqüent success, 

Educational advancement and indirect influence. of. Indidn~ 
Missions. —1; Educational advancement. There are two pliases of 3 

* this subject ta. which I would partictlarly- call attention, : The-first 
is, the numerical progress of schools: Th the paper on the * Pro: - 
~ gress and Prospects. of India. Missions," prepared: Ld ‘that’ careful 
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author and experienced missionary, "dé p Rev. M. A Sher- 
ring. of . Benares, and read before the Allahabad Missionary Coti- 
ference in 1872, the statement-is made that “in the year 1861, 

there were.in all the missions 75,075 pupils under instruction ; 

: in 1871 there were 122,372, of whom 22,611- were young women 
and girls. ‘This shows an.inérease of 49,867, In the previous ten 
. years; from 1851 to 1861, the increase was less than 12,000.” 
In South India, during the last twenty years, all missionary bodies, 
and especially all missionaries, have become even more deeply 
convinced of the necessity and importance of-Christian schools as 
a, missionary agency, and especially as the influence of Government 
schools is, for the most part, non-Christian. Below are some of 
the comparative.school statistics for South India :— 




















n Behools. | i i . Number of scholars: . | 
i 1857.. - . 1878. ^ Increase. 
—'  Anglo-Vernacular 2 —6827- . 19,009 ^ — 128,382 
' “Vernacular... :.. 28,029 ' 52,482 24,453 . 
, Girls’ sehools us aye 8,990 : 26,209 17,919 .- 
| Total. - a, 43,946 98,350 55,004 - 











Tn the TE of. ish education, between 1861 and 1871, 
1,621 pupils; educated in Indian mission schools, ‘passed the Uni- 
versity Entrance Examination,-513 passed the First Arts Examin- 
ation, 154 took.the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 18 that of Master 
of Arts, and 6.the- degree of Bachelor of Laws. During the last 
twenty years mission schools have in ever y way increased three- 
fold, and those who have received their education in them are to be 
found in every department of Government service. The second 
phase of ‘this subject is—the influence of mission schools upon the 
land. How marked has been their effect during the last twenty- 
five years. In the language of the General. Review, Bang. 
Con., 1879, ‘Lhe influence of mission schools upon ‘the thou- 
sarids, who pass through them it is impossible to estimate. But 
testimony comes from all quarters as to the good they effect in 
various ways.” . J might briefly notice here: some of the ways 
in which their influence i ig felt. There is surely a secular infu- ' 
ence goes forth ‘from them, as .well as from all sehools, which 
betiers the intellectual condition of the. people, and the. masses 
are led onward by, them inthe path of civilisation to prosperity . 
and success) This is. one way in-which missions benefit India ; and 
that man must- be blind, indeed, who ean see no good in such bene- 
wolent institutions, There are thousands to-day in India who owe 
their daily bread-to the education they have, received in mission 
schools. And, as the Bangalore Mission Conference report states, 
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‘ the inoral infláénee gf: mission hooli a ‘be over estitüated, 


"There are often young:.mem led to renounde idolat£y- and em- 


iade Christianity throüdh the influeiee of -mission &clíools, -and 


.  théir usefulness in the native Church is far beyond their numbers. 
. ^ Arid then; besides: these converts, there is an -influence -üponz: ‘the . 


EE eRe 


, .. masses which’ 18 for ‘good. Ideas are being’ changed, conscience i8 ~ 


» Being enlightened, arid‘a congenial’ soil is being prepared for the 


' recéption: of the word of God, And, the influence - of missión 


schools is being felt in the native Church. - Native. Christians aro 
„are being prepared for the "work before them. ` Catechists--and 
helpers are being’ educated to.cope with the: thousand forms” of 
‘error about them: Nearly all the rising . generátion -of native 


Chtistians have received, .atid:are receiving education in - these . | 


‘schools, and, along with secülár knowledge, are being taught: sound 
_mofals: Thus, as the Christian Church. advances- in numbers, it 
will be prepated: to take the lead in all that is good and useful. 


2, Indirect influence of Missions. . Besides these direct. advances ^ 


"which &re'being made by the . "Christiàn “Church in- India; Indian 
missions have started a thousand influences, whose ‘power “cannot 


be difectly measured, but which are selling mightily. upon. the ` 


` - great systems of thé. Empire, and which, silent, gradual, and’ per- 
' “‘vading, ‘are destined to permeéate-and- change: the whole-mass.:of 

-heathénism ‘and Islamism: Among these’ may... be- mentioned 
a ‘briefly :- (1).- The general enlightenment of the masses, “Is it 


‘Hot: à fact that there are many things in India which. cannot‘ stand. 
'. "tlie light, and that the moral-and intellectual lght. poured in by 


Mission preaching: and teaching has caused: thousands ' to. ‘ba 
ashamed of many of their social: and: religious habits, customs, 


- Yite&, and ceremonies, and -to ‘denounce. all: faith in them ; ; and .. 
many; although not yet baptized, are intellectually’ convinced: of y^ 


ihe trath of the Christian religion. Many'of the better; educated 
Hindus; and especially those'who-have-received ‘the. moral train» 
jug of missión schools, lóok with-utter contempt upon the Super. 


&titious custonis of the - ‘peasantry, and are now ready. to deny:that 
&hey-have'ànything to do with such foolish -beliefs,. The: -iost 


casual observer can seé, that even staid; conservative India is: under? 


going a great moral changé for the better, and the careful. inquirer 
-will-find that this-fs largely due to the influénce of Christian Mis- ` 


sions. (2:) The influence upon idolatry. During the last half cen: 
tury, marked changes have ‘taken place in the Hindu's reverence 


`- for ‘his gods, and it isa known fact that not a few: have-entirely: 


Seriounced: "idolàtroüs praetices, and others only: continue’, them 


through family associations, süperstitious fear, arid caste ‘prejudices;: 


nob. ‘having: sufficient moral . eourage to avow . their sentiments. 
‘PE kie* ‘different ' gects, such as the “Brahtho.. and | Aryasamajàs;. 
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. thé: followers of Keshab Churider Sen: and, Saat and Sara: ` 
swati, which in thése days are separatitig,-from the old: reli: 
 gion, are but the resilt of Christian teaching. and. Christian: ideas, - 
taught ‘mainly by Christian Missions: and: Christian’ missionaries, 
Aind these sects denounce idolatry: in no ambiguous térms., (3). 
The-decay of caste, . Whatever ‘be the cause, casté, that: great 
Oriental tyrant, is òh the decline, ` Thousands all-over the land, 
. feél it to be à cruel burden and long to be rid of it. ‘Caste distine- . 
tions are not held so strongly as they were, -and castes are drawing. 
mearertogether. Brahmans ate found ‘in’ almost. all positions. 
‘And the educated ate free tó admit.the absurdity -and ` foolishness, 
‘not to say sinfulness, of them. altogéther.. And thas not this 
been largely brought about through the influence of Christian Mis- 
sions? (4.) Publie spirit. Such a thing’ had almost been crush- : 
ed out of the. people. They were under the fiat of the con- 
queror, so completely subdued, that there was no hope, no ambition, 
—fo publie spirit left in the masses, But now the people. show a 
desire to learn, There ïs increased popular inquiry after truth; . 
- Thought is being stimulated and quickened: Wherever missions 


`ar in progress, Justice and morality increase, and the people :- 


think more about religion, and many become earnest and sincere 
inguirers, . (5.). Treatment of women. Through the influence of 
missions the female sex: is: being :blëssed' and’ benefited. -Women. ` 
and girls-by the thousand are ‘being educated and made. compani- 
ons for, and not slaves of, men, Said a learned .Mahofomedan in 
Turkey tòa missionary—* You are right; we must educate our 
girls: on that depends the welfare of ‘our country. . We have lost 
our place among the nations because: our sons have no mothers." 
And; has hot that been true in India, and as much among Hindus 
as Mahommedans ? "Christianity is the friend and protector. of wo- 
men. It isthe purpose ‘of- Christian: missions to correct. this 
sodial defect, and give woman the place she should oceupy.- All 
'women.are now more^honoured ; in some places women are allowed 
to go abroad, widows-are permitted to re-marry, and all over the 
empire thousands of girls are at school, being, prepared for useful, 
‘independent lives, ‘These things show the power and.progress of 
Christian missions, ` : 

- (6) Lastly, look at-the- personal and literary iuan of mission- 
aries. Sevén hundred cultivated Christian gentlemen, with their. wives 
and families, residing in different places, up and :down throughout |. 

~this great empire, must, in their constant’ contact with: the people, 
exert an ‘influence upon them for good.-; Besides that; the literary. 
and philological achievements of missionaries cannot. be- overlooked. 
* Since the beginning of modern: missions.the Bible has-been trans- 
med into-212-Ianguages, spoked by. Dod 000, 900. GUI beings 
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. and disttibuted at the rate of us. twelve copies. every: minute. 
‘It wil not be long before the. Bible will be published in;every^ ` 
‘Janguage on earth: All this has been dene by missionaries, Thirty- 
nine of the languages referred to, néver had a written form; until the. 
missionaries created it?” — -- voe 

Now, is any one prepared: to. sit his eyes to all these’ -posverfal ~ ust 
- influences at Work in India to-day,and pronounce Cliristian missions, 
. by means of which all these'influences were set in motion; a-failure ? 2: 
Shall- Carey, and Duff, and Wilson, and.Sherring be forgotten ? Are ` 
the more than two bundred thousand boys’ and girls under Chris- ` 
m instruction not being: bettered -by it? And will thé Tearn- - 
-óf mission schools-have no effect-upon their-life and religion 2, - 
" Sliould not the-fact be acknowledge that, besides the visible’; signs 
of: progress, there are a thousand secret forces at work by means 
of. which India is undergoing a great moral change? Ali these in- 
dicate the success of Indian missions, o- ^ 
. The ultimate success of- missions.—I now “come lastly (o - 
assert this fact, that if during the-whole history of Protestant “ 
 Tüissions in India, since Ziegenbalg and Plutschau landed. at; Praa- 
*quibar in :1706, or William Carey: first set. foot- on the soil-of. 
Bengal on the Lith of: November -1793, there had not béen' one 
single convert to the Christian. faith, 3t would be, although -natural, 
-and human, s still illogical-and premature to announce the failure of 
. Christian missions in- India, ‘In proof of this; dos ues be Sub-, 
mitted toa candid world. . 
cl. Those who- pronounce: modern . missions d failure must 
Jesu themselves to .prove ancient. ones a failure. also; for 
modern missions are às successful as ancient ones;. As Dr. Murray 
Mitchell said. at -the . Allahabad. Missionary. Conference, in .. 
1872, - “the . failure of modern, missions ‘is, becoming: alpost i 
a stock phrase i in certain quarters,’ Lam: convinced that. -the ex- 
pression -İs ‘entirely. unreasonable., Test it'by- statistics, in 80 far- 
~as statistics are available ; and assuredly there is no cause: for dis- 
.couragement, Jt would be ‘exceedingly’. interesting if we could, , 
state the. number of Christians who were in the world in the- bégin- 
ning of the second century; about 70 years after the command was 
given Go unto all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” > The number has been calculated at a million, or per- 

. hapsa ‘million and a quarter. Now, modern Protestant Missions 
may be said to have commenced only 70 years ago. The number 
of mhen, "women, and > children who are connected with. these mis. 
sions; and who, but for the missions, would have been heathen, 
‘could not be put down at a lower figure than: à million aud , a. half, 

 Mriéd, then, even by an: arithmetical standard, and compared with 

- “the missions.of Apostolic days, our. modern missiong.are, an un- 
, questionable success,” u Ler 
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2. ' Again, those who pronounce modern Missions a failure must 
first undertake the task of proving the failure of Christianity, for 
missions are not a failure untess Christianity 1 T tself is. ‘Those, there- 
fore, who recommend missionaries to give up the work as hopeless, 
should; first of all prove the Christian. religion to be false, and 
` then, with the downfall -of the Christian edifice, will be cartied in 
nutter ruin the whole scaffolding of Christian missions. .But it is 
a most encouraging fact that, while the ultimate success of missions ' 
is wrapped up in the genuineness: and divinity of the Christian 
system,- the triumph of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in the : 
world is most clearly and emphatically revealed... Every knée must 
bow, and every tongue confess, that Jésus Christ is Lord. ` He must: 
‘reign until he hath püt'all enemies under his feet. The world is - 
given by -covenant to Jesus Christ, and it has been said to Him, 
by Him. who bath powér to fulfilthe promise :—- Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the’ utéer- 
Tüosb parts of the earth for thy.possession. The isles wait for his- 
law. The wilderness and the solitary: places shall be glad for them .; 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom asthe rose. And they 
shall teach no.more every man his neighbour, and every nían his 
brothér, saying, Know the. Lord :: for then shall all know me, from 
the least of them, unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord. " 

8, God's- commands and promises to . us concerning mission 
work are an abundant assurance. of its ultimate success, The 
marching orders-.of. the Church are: “ Goye intoall the world: 
and: preach the Gospel to. évery creature.. Go ye therefore, and 
teach. all nations... to observe: all things - whatsoever I, have 
commanded you : and, lo, I am -with.you alway, even unto the 

. end of the world." And the additional promise of Him who sends 
His smessengers forth into all the world is, that “The kingdom of 
heaven is like unto leaven which a woman took.and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened,” showing that the 
silent, hidden, active, pervading, growing, principle of the Gospel 
of Jesus. Christ, “AS: presented by the commissioned agents, will 
spread, .and permeáte, and overcome, until the whole world is 
fall of the glory of God, — - | 

4. As to Indian missions. in particular, it may - be 
said of them, in the -language of an experienced Indian 
missionary, that “the enlarged activity of the native mind, the 
thirst for education pervading’ large masses of the. people, the 

earnestness. being manifested in-the native Church; the energy and 
zeal. and.love for souls which some of its members are: displaying, 
the growth of a liberal spiri& among the Christian communities, 
thé 'inereasmg number of -catechists, Christian teachers; and or- 
dained native -ministers-~all these circumstances, while irrefra- 
gable signs and proofs of progress, are also bases upon which to 
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build. our RA for the future” I cannot better "coficlude this - 
paper “than by using tlie. language of that grand Oriéntal scholar, . -4 
Professor Monier’ Williams, with whieh he. concludes his recent. i 
book-on -Hinduisui:—  :- aM 

*' Thén let: ihe Obistiat missionary, ^» without ^ ‘despiding’ the: 
fdrmidable Goliaths: ‘to -witich Je is opposed, but with the Ta 
confidence of a David -in'^the ‘strength of his ‘own weapons; go.: 
forth: fearlessly, and with thesimple.sling and stone of the Gog* 
pelin his hand, and do battle. with: ‘his, enemies, not forgetting `.. 
tò use the "sword. of* the^"Spirit» | Much ground; indeed; has-been i 
won already by. the soldiers of the-Cross; but, to secure. a. pore .. 
Hopeful advance of Christianity throughout India; a large, acces: < 
‘sion:to the missionary ranks.of well-trained men, en eh corns ~ 
-Versunt with the systems against which they ‘have contend, ` 
‘and prepared to:live, as well as. preach the simple story of the 
Gospel” of Christ, is urgently. needed... And far more than. this 
‘is. needed; for the complete, triumph: of .God's truth in Indiàt-— 
a Nothing less is. demanded. of- us - Englishmen, to .whose charge. 
the Almighty lias committed the souls-and bodies of two hundred 
"and forty millions of his’ creatures; than that every man among 
us; whether clerical or lay, should strive to- be & missionary -accor- 
‘ding © to the standard .set up. by. the first great. . Missionary — | 
Cürist himself, -Let'no lower standard: of duty. satisfy us, . ‘So 
will the good^time arrive: when not only every. ear shall bave. 
"heard the good news. of reconciliation of man to -his Maker, -but ` 
every tongue.also'of every | native in lüdia, from Cape Domorn- « 
to the. Himalaya mountains, shall confess that. Jesus Christ is. 
: Lord, to the gloty. of: ‘God Mie. I ater. i 
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igily fertile. plain, unbroken by..& single hill and watered by 
maüy bountiful and 'perenuial- streams, it attracted ‘the atten- 


tion. of the .Aryan immigftañts soon after their arrival, and lias: 
ever since been one of- their principal seats in Indis. ' Tlie: - 
„earliest mention: of the: place.-oécurs -in the Vedas, as Uttüva- 
kosala, or:.Northérn Oudh; ‘where Agastya first established his 
hermitage, and the sacred spot is still shown’ to passing travellefs. 


"According to local ‘tradition Brahmá hirhself invited’ the primi- 
tive sages to establish his worship in this valley; from which eit- 
, eumstance the place i is said to have got its! nàme." "A part of it 


was once: owned ‘by -Yavaridsva; à: “solar king, who claimed to be 


the tenth:in a. direct line from the sun: 


‘Sibsequently the: whole’ tract formed a. eat of the: TIT E 
kingdom of. the Hindu bead-ideal. of royal perfection,” the ‘hero’ 


of the. Rámáyana; On thé ‘partition: of his kingdom after his 
death, the northern portión, including the valley. uüder notice, 
.fell to: the. share. of. his son, Lava, “whose capital near "Srávasti, 
modern -Sáhet.:Máhet, is: still remembered, Local legends. con- 
nèct, Debi Patan, a part of theʻtract, with Karna, the half brother 
of the Pándus, who, forsaken Do BS móther, and knowing no 
fathew, found an asylum here, 

Who. the successors of Lava were, is Sio TRUM but ib is 
generally believed that they were Kshatriyas of the solar linie, bearing 


‘the tribal name of Sákyas. Tibetan Buddhist legends make 
-them the descendants of seven brothérs; who, exiled from their . 


native land, found: an asylum in the wild; ‘inhospitable Terai, 
„and there, in the absence of a more eligible consort, married 
their own sister, and, assumed the title of Sákya, or the * daring ^; 


. because they unbesitatingly set aside all conventional marital s 
rules, to maintain the purity oftheir blood. In time their des- 


' cendants spread widé, and established many principalities -all 
over the valley.- At ‘the close of the seventh century before 


Christ, they owned the whole of Oudh and some ‘tracts lower > 
.dewn, probably as-far as Benares., But it-was the birth of-Buddha: 


among them at this time that gave. to the tribe its highest i impor- 
dance. The saint was born near Kapilavastu, modern Bastí, and 
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e 2 HE valley. of the Gográ to the foot ‘of the hills: has Back 
“historic ground from a reindte period: of antiquity, A 
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. Ttrhvellar, “was a vast solitude, having neither king” ‘hor ‘people, ü 
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dor mány years ‘of his life spent. the rainy season in ‘the indnastery, 


of “Jetavana -(the: Grove of. Victory) near Srávasti, At that 


~ tires Prasenajit, . a relative ;of his, showed- him. every attention, ` 
‘and ‘erected. for his accommodation the monastery in qorton: | | 


Virndhaka, son- of Prasenajit, did. not accept the religion of his * 








i 


- father ; he. greatly oppressed the: Buddhists, and’is. said’ to ‘Have ^ 


confined 500 Buddhist Virgins in his harem. . For the last offence 
“it was-predictéd that on the seventh day Ke should be consumed. 
iby fire, To. falsify thé prophecy, he and his’ court- spent theday . 
‘on boats òn, thé pond to the south of. the city ; but the waters fled 
"back, the earth yaihed, and the güilty i monarch. disappeared ‘in’a 


UR süpérnatural flame.” ‘Eliminating the Mmiraciilous element from 


‘the story, we have only.án iüistánce of some condign puatiishinent 
“meted to a seceder, and æ bréak i ini the continuity of Büddhisim i in the 
family, which. in: the case; of a‘ religion. of so récent. a= growth! at . 
‘thé time was by io méans improbable, òr eyen remarkable, Bud-__ 


"'dhism, howëver, was: then ón the ascendant; and could üot: ‘be: affected ~ 


by such i au acdident, "Thé nionastery daily rose in iniportatice, ánd 
` pilgrims by thousands. -upon thousands flocked to it every yeàr,to. 
“visit the most important scené of their: Lord's - ministry, Aud en- 


É "riehed it greatly’ by their conttibutioiis, : ` +- 
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It “ig ‘Said, that -at the.énd of, the second’ century B: O. Ráliu- " 
“Tata, the sixteenth Buddhist patriarch, died here Áftér having: im- 
p "pared. liis. seérét "lore to. the King's son, Sanpghánsndi" -This 


Would. Süggöst the idea that thie house of Sravasti returned to: the 


“Sderable show of evidénce, that we à hate Ta him: ‘the Vikintia v 
the Gupta “dynasty, for -ib is adinitted that his sévereignty extet- 
^ ded as far as Malwa, : Thè Sákyas; who -had ‘hitherto ‘held ‘the 
"different ‘principalities : of thé Gográ Valley, receded before their. - 
“igsailaints 5 many “exchanged. their Buddhism for the religion. òf 


the aggressors, gave, up their tribal name as :3Sug'estivé "SES tiü- | 


* 
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* pleisant aé&ociatións, and gradually lost all - power and influ. - 


ence. In thé beginning of the 5th century (A. D; 403), whet the 
“Chinesé traveller Fa Hian- visited the place, the Sakyas’ as a 
. dominant raée had passed’ away, ànd all Buddhist - ‘sanétuaries 
“were in ruins. Religioüs. enthusiasni‘ had erected“ “monunienits, 


career, and mary of these were: still” standing ‘ih the -city «of his 
pth: at the-time of Fa Hian ; but the city itself, ‘according. to the 
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There were dis eerie and some tens.of houses of inhabi-.’ 

tants.” Two centuries later; Hiouen Thsang, another Chinese. 

traveller, found it iù the same ruinous condition, “Il y a dix, 

villes désertes qui offrent un aspéct sauvage. La ville royale est- 

én ruines, et l'on ùe sait plus quelle était l'étendüe de son circuit, 

: he. palais, qui existait dans-liutérieur "dela capitale, avait de 
quatorze à quinze li de tour, Il etait’ entièrement construit en bri- 
ues, Ses restes sont encore hauts et solides ; il est désert depuis . 
des siècles.” 

The history of the place for tlie next four or five centuries is. 
almost a perfect blank. Tradition dwells on’ certain non-Hindu 
-races, the Ahirs, the Bhars, the Thérus, the Tidrs and the Dóms, 
as dominant during that period, and every relie. of the long for- . " 
gotten ‘past. is ascribed to them. . It ‘is unquestionable that the 
 Bhárs aud the Thárus were ascendan; for a time; but the Hindus 
were never entirely expelled: In the fnanageineut. of ciyil 
. business the Hindus were so far superior to. the Bhars and the 
Tharus, that the latter could not do witliout the former, aud were. 
g radually supplanted by them. The: history of almost all the . 
old Hindu families of the province is more or less. connected 
"with the valiant, but unbusiness-like, Bhars; Thdrus, and Dóms, 
_A Hindu was a manager of a Bhar estate here, “hee assassinated 
his chief, and became the master ; a Bráhman there had eóllected 
some followers, and expelléd a Bhar chief ; a Kshatriya , free- 
‘Jance, in another.. place rebelled against. a Bhar or a. Thar; and 
became the ruling power; and so on. Incessant feuds and fighis 
aud faithlessness, "carried on for years, culminated in the entire 
overthrow of the aboriginal races as domiuant powers* Then’ 
people whe contributed most to this revival of Hinduism’ were 
the Rajputs of the ‘Kalahans; thé.Jànáwar, and the Bisen clans, 
‘and it is to the history of the last of these that I propose to: de- 
vote this paper. d 

The Bisens trace their origin ,to-a Saw saint of the nan 
of Mayüra Bhatta. -- He was, they say, a native of Panchabati in 
Southern Indis; born Samvat 45. From ‘that place be came to 
Benares tọ prosecute his studies, to which he: devoted a long périod, 
“and ultimately repairéd to, and settled. in; Northern Oudh, 
where he passed his days as'& hermit, This i is, however, not in 


+ 





* A doggrel, popular in Oudh, says under the name of E hángidas, 
‘that in the Sultánpur parganá,'* the. Remnants of all these non-A ryan 
—Bhárs were supplanted by the Bha- races‘. dre still met with, occupying 
-daiyáns, the Bhadaiyáns by Vides, the lowest stratum of sdéiety. . As 
“andthe Tiara by Bachgotis, who were entire vilage in tlie Bhingá ráj i is. 
Rájputs originally, bui since thein: now PE by Bhara, 
Pervoreion ‘to tó Islamism: are kugwar 
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- accord with the story of: liis “having ‘ariel four ‘Wives, and? Nae 
2 thes Biseüs of the--present: day ` being the 115th generation-in a - 
direct line from him. .It is ‘impossible in thé long rui to’ reckon 
moré:xthan ` three’ genérations to the century, | and. there being’ ^ 

. ninétéen centuries from, 45. Samvat to- thé" present: day, the: ut- 
inmost. number of generations , cannot bé moie than 60, instead OF 
115." The: saint is acknowledged by the Bisens to be. the author 
of the: Séryd-sataka, a century of verses in praise of; the: sun-2. 

.god,-. It was: ‘composed to bespeak the favour of the divinity in: 
eiring | him. of leprosy. - If sò; the saint should be^ identified: with 

. the ‘post of the: same name, who is often noticed . in- San 

?Ygkrit literture.- This poet ` lived at Avanti, and there ericouutered ^ 
“Sankara .Acharya- in a ‘polemical - ‘debate, -He ubsoqiant 
removed tò Kanouj,- aud was present id the- court of- Sri 
. Harsha, and gave his ‘daughter "away in marriage to the 
celebrated poet Bana. This would place him in the- middle-of the: 
7th century A.D,; atid I see no reason to ássign him à greater anti- |" 
-quity, The title. Bhatta, ‘& professor. of- the Sanskrit language, . 
shows that he was a householder, and his. well-filled zenana gives no: 
very satisfactory. idea of his saintly character: According :to Sir’ 
Henry Elliot, ^.Mayür Bhatta; though himself'a religious man, was. 
-not able to: withstand the solicitations of- ambition, -and taking: up 
arms after returning from a pilgrimage to. Benares, acquired posses-., 
sion of the greater part of the country between the Gauges and the- 
Gandak. " (Supplemental Glossary 1, p, 42.) In. ‘Sanskrit’ ‘literature: 
he is always described.as a poet, and never às a Muni, the epithet: 

. which the Bisens invariably apply.to him, calling themselvés Mauni-:' 
vülsa, or descendants. of the Muni, It issaid; that, one morning,, 
“seeing his daughter, just.out of bed, stretching herself in a yawn, — 
he extemporized a stanza in whicli.he: compared her to Cupid, ui- - 
. bending bis ‘bow after along, night's warfare. The lady was great-:^ 
wily shocked at this, and cuisedehim to suffer from. leprosy. Accord-' 

ing toa Sanskrit rhetorical work called Kévyd-prakasa, the century 
- of verses aforesaid cured tlie disease; but thé Bisens hold that it. 
3, failed, aud that thereupon the. poet cursed the temple óf his divi-- . 
nity” at Bahraich “t6 be desecrated by Yavanas, and that none of . 

- his descendants would visitit, -A temple is even now shown in the 
suburbs . .of the town of Babraich, which was formerly dedicated to- 
the rising sun, Bálárk&? but now contains the mortal remains of a _ 
Muhammadan ` gaint, and is called Bálapir, and no Bigen ever énters. 

l i9 The story, runs that Syad Sala, Mu: atid Ghazi; a nepliésr-of 3 
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Er This i is, gener. “limited. to Mu rufflui whose only - recorded merit 

Jisehs ónly* other 5 Hindus as well consists of having destroyed a gréat. - 
. $8. “Mahommadais, ? gays.Slee inan, many lliudus, iu a wanton rand uns.. 
„smake offerings to this shrine, and provoked invasion of the territory. A 
E implore the favour of this military Diary 1, e 49," - 
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Maühmüd Gana was, alei on a` Jebád in. | india, petitioned by: 
„oùe Kaliáu' Kuar for: ássisLance- with a view to punish, the-great, 


-URÁj& Sáhil Deo; of Séhet Máhet, for the latter having forcibly mar-- 


Uriéd. his cousin to the bethrothed of the former’. The! Syiad ac- 
cordingly marched ‘with his troops to chastise. Ahe Rájá, but was 
defeated and wounded; and, dying of his wounds at Bahraich, was 
, buried i in the said temple. 
' Of the zénana of Mayüra Bhatta, ae eldest: member, and pro- 
ie the only one who was obtained by wedlock, was Nagasenf, a 
_ Brálimauí of the Vasishtha gotra; and by her he had Nagesa, whose 
* descendants arè now -called Nágesvar Misars, aud respected as Bráh- ;. 
- Juans of. the highest caste’ in Oudh. The second was Haikumárí;" 
Bhuinhárf, whose deséendant$'are now represented by the Ha- 
ane and the Tamkhoi Rájás. These claim to be of the lunar - 
" race, because they say the lady belonged to the race of:the famous. 
‘King Gádhi. Phe’ third was a Kurmfs daughter, and the fourth, a 
Rájputní, named Süryaprabhá; whose son.*Bisva Sen, was the 
founder.of the Bisen-clan of Rajputs. ‘Under the Hindu Taw: the 
“issue of a Brahman by a Kshatriya woman in the present -sinful: 
age can only be a Márdhábhisikta ; but-the Biseus claim the caste 
of their matriarch, and call. ihemselvés Kshatri yas of, he solar race : 
-sdme prefer the lurar line. ~ 
From what has been said above, it will be seen lat Majyüra did 
not own a permanent home at auy one place. The Bisens, however, 
believe that he spert the latter part of his life in the village of 
Kakrádit, on the Sarayu, Tahsil Nagrá, district Azamgarh, 14 miles 
-tö the east of Majhanli, ` Whether he had the whole of his zenana: 
here or, not, is ‘nowhere stated ;- but, seeing that his descen- 
' dants by his different. wivesiare separated by wide àr eas, 1b may fair-. 
ly le assumed , that, in moving from one place to another, he did not 
carty about all bis impedimenta. Cértainit is, too, that his descén- 
dants by his Kshatriya wife’ are the: most. prevalent in Majhauli 
and its neighbourhood: > : Dy 
His son Pisya Sena did not succeed d dis estates UE esl the 
. Ganges avd the Gandak, but is‘reported to--have overthrown the 
' Bhars. under Chakranáráyana, Raja of Sitoli, and established a 
raj of his own with Majhauli for the seat of his government. ‘This... 
he-is said to-have gradually.extended. to. the Nepal hills on the' 
north; the river Sarayu on the south, Pàti&ón the east, and Ayo- 
,, dhyáe on the west, "There is nothing, however, to prove that such ` 
i-was^ really the case; and evériif'it "be admitted that Bisva Sen did 
form so large a dominion,” Tt is certain, that it was not long held 
intact. by ‘his descendants; Ata time when every landlord called 
, himself a ráj&, and deemed the sole occupation of his.life to be to: 
fob his, neighbours itt order to exténd lis own: possessions, there- 
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“gould bene dauiiiy for any Tengthoned period, The. raj | of. Bisva 


+ Sena dwindléd away during’ tlre reigi of His successors, ahd: the; 
^ ehief-who now réprésents the, Majhauli raj cátinot show,- à. longer. 


"x 
A 


rentie oll than:of Rs..40,000 & year. 2 s 
>: Phe:descendants of Bisva, Sen. constitute . the Bisen. olan. lieig 


A “tribal. name is due to a corruption of ‘the hamecof their first’ parents, 


."lhey are recognised, gener ally as &ood' Ksliatriyas, and intermarry. , 


D. With’ the: Sarnet; Suraj bans; -and Kalhans . Rajputs, . and ` xecelvà 


. daughters from Chandels, Bais, and inferior Ohauliáns. - E E 
They have multiplied;very. extensively all-over the yalley.- -of ‘the. 
© Gogid,-and as, far west as. Rasulábád in Cawnpur, and also. An. Kec 


2 “wai; Kurari, Karré, Chai, Bará, Khayrágarh and Atharban, in the ` 





- Allahabad district; .Chibuman. Ji Banda; Badléput and: Mariaba- 

il ‘Jaunpur ; "Bhadoi;. Pandra aid, Athgawou-i jo Benares.; Shádiábád, 

Eon ‘Baliriébad and’. Haveli. in -Gházipur ; Muhamadabad,. , 

. Gohiá, Nizámábád, Mahul,and Bhadán in Azimgarh sand Cliillopar,._ 

— Salimpur,. and Majhaull i in Gor: aktipur.- In Oudh. their total number", ae 
o was), ‘according to. the ‘Census, of 1869,.13,87 4. Socially. they are of. 


` ueli; greater importance.. , Everywhere they: hold a, high: position ' 


 ju-$oeiety; and: enjoy the’ respect of their n&ighbours, , Ehéy. 
-havé divided themselves into three leading ‘septs, viz, Majhauli, M 
/Goráhá; and. Rám puri. Every `; sept.- is; represented by-.one of: 
. more : cliiefs, : owning: extensive.-tracts of land (for their estates, 
or ráj. ‘The .pargana of .Aonao seems” to: have, .been cone of 
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-their most ancient possessións, and.'is, named after; Unwant, à - 
. -Biser . chief, . and- his -deséendants . still. hold a. “number » of 
` villages i in it, in, pite of allthe efforts - of the M ülminádans to’ 
.disposséss tliem,: c; * One of his: descendants,-according to tradition, 
rendered military: sérvice to. Jay “Ghaiid. jn. resisting | Mahmiid. : 
Ghori” (Slierring s Castes, I, p.-218). fii the present day, there are“: 
‘in-Oudh alone thirteen tal lukddis. of superior rank with the. title of. 
RA, ‘and many, of secondary” position as "Ehákurs, whose: ancestors 
weré barons-of great power and. influence : a few were swept AWAY, 
' by-ihe. ‘tide: of ‘the «Mutiny. - Of the-talukdars of the first rauk; 
those iof- Bhingé in the ‘Bahraich, district, and of. Mánikápur and: 

~ 3Birwá: in the -Gondá distitict; belong. to the valléy. of the;Gográ; - 
., 8nd . ten. viZ., Kélékankar, Dhirgwas, Badri, Dliangaon, Dhanawan, » 
 Ghourasi, and. Kandorjit (divided ‘into four estates,” belong io 
"Pratápgarh; in-the southern portion of .Oudh. ‘Of the, barons, who. 
have been swept away:by the Mutiny, the most impor tant wás. that.. 
‘of. Gonda. : All these ‘are | branches: Of, ‘the: Majbauli, family“ 9t... 
. Bisva. Sen, os. 

;"Ulie- wester ‘portion. of Gorokiigar, hick. ‘Inchades, Májliaüli, 

"originally . fotinéd a part. of Oudh, -but it was separated from it — 
Aen Gorakhpur came to the East India Qom pany ang, tlie. Daron ns 
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of Majhauli, thier "m does uni now represert'a talus of Oudh, 
The rá] of "Majhauli, (or Madhyávali which was its original name) 
when first established-by Bisva Sen, was, as stated above, a very ex- 
“tensive one. In the language of. Dive encoiniasts, the disintegra- 
‘tion of the raj was due to extravagant liberality, ` According to 
jt the ráj of Satrási (& tract of. sT koses, which comprises “the 
city of Gorakhpur), w as given away to one of the predecessors 
of thé present ' ‘Carnet Rájá as a reward for some petty good 
'Service, ‘The ráj’ of Aligan], im the district of 'Sáran,. went, to a 
‘Mahammadan for a similar reason, though 'it is probable that 
good service.in tbis case. was & “euphemism for.a forcible dis- 
‘possession. To Mahárifá Rap Mall another noted. chief has 
‘been ascribed the gift of a ráj. “ander a curious circumstance, A. 
‘menial servant, Kurmi-by. caste, while engaged ‘une : evening. 
in shampooing the feet. of bis master, drowsily. stooped on the 
‘feet, and received on his forehead a pateh of sandal. paste «from 
one of the royal toes. The master, happening toohserve this, thought 
“it would be inconsistent. with his dignity to allow @ person to re- 
' ceive royal-unction on his forehead without.a ráj. He accordingly 
‘bestowed an estate, 28 miles in-extent, on the sleepy servant, whose 
- descendants: now hold at under the title of Rae Pudrán. 
* A predecessor of. Rap Mall was one Dhúm Sen. -He was ré-: 
-nowned as much for his valour as for his patriotism? ` He join- 
.ed one of the Ránás-of Chitor to repel a. Muhammadan aggres- 
“gion, and for his distinguislied : services in - the battle-field was 
- horiored with the- title of Malla, which his descendants’ in tlie . 
‘Majhauli: raj. have ever since borne, His great grandson, ‘Bodh 
: Mall, did not inherit the antipathy which dis ancestors bore 'to- 
"wards the Muhammadaüs." He ingratiated himself i in the good 
:guaces ofthe Muslims, atid: was highly honored at court ; bnt at. 
-heart-he was an unflinching Hindu. Once, when returning from 
-courti be ordered his kliawás' to`. bring him some water, aiid he 
diank what was served him; -but it. was soon after disesvered 
‘that by-a- mistake’ his drinking ` ‘cup bhad been- exchanged for that 
of a .Muslim subáhdár. "This was a pollution which, however . 
unwittingly caused, was inexpiable, He: returned to his capi- ` 
‘tal, caiiséd his- son: Bhawani: Mall to he, installed Raj& in his ` 
place, and retired to. a village, named Nagar, to pass the re- 
¿mainder `of his- life in- penance and -tigoroùs asceticism. The 
‘story runs that, when- the -Emperor of- Delhi -heard the news, 
- rhe tried to sootlie the offended feelings ‘of thé chief by showering on 
‘him many honers, and gave ‘him the namie of Islam Khan, whence 
shis ‘capital Majhauli derived the alias of- Salimpur, They: were, 
‘however; of “no avail - ` The ‘résolve, - oie taken, could 
“not be set asidé, and: the Maharaja ‘ended his days'as a hermit, 
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The story: howàver, as it stands, EE T A and suggesta’ ! 

^ the "idea. of > an ‘apostacy : which’. hag been euphémised: by“ 

. Hindu: tradition. ‘The Mahárájá must-have accepted the. Mu- ' 

. -hammadan. name to bestow it; on. his capital, and, the name báo 

. ing still associated with pr de it is obvious, that he. did - decepti | 
iby Apostacy from the: religion ‘of 'a: subject race to that: Of ao. 

ruling one is not, and never'was, an uncommon oeeüirenee; ©. vid 
- Bo this stock of Majhauli belong the-léading Bisen chiefs ote 
Northern. Owdh; and circumstantial. and. ‘genealogical details ~ are ^ 

‘given at great: léngth to. prove this. 16 is ‘not worth while: to? 

_ -entér Into: these” Dot if tiay safely. bes'asserted that then mosti > 
spowerful: among. the `Bisens, the Rajås-bf Gondá, unquestionably’ . 
""helonged:to the. Majhauli. branch. ‘Tie: history of these Rájás.: 
‘occupies a prominent place-inthe annals of the Bisens; and shows : 
clearly the charaeter^of the éntirez.clan; -+ pong 

The? present district: of. Gondá had: Tong- belonged to. e 
:Dóms, from-whom thë founder of the. Kalahans: dynasty wrested ~ 
it at ihe close of the 13th-century.. But his- déseéndants. di - 
not -holt it .long.- As: the third: or. the, fourth; -inta direct: line 
from? .the. "founder, we. come ‘to! the. name: of Achalnáráyan. - 
Sen; : Who.is.described to have . been &à-'great' tyrant. “His ^ 
. last actin a career of unbridled "oppression. was-.to: carry../ off : to^ s 
his:fort at Lakriá Ghát; near Khorása; the- virgin daughter of. Rattan : > 
. Pánde,. small. Brébman gamindar in -the: "Burbápárá- pargana, :. 
The: outraged” father-ipleaded: as vainly.-as‘ the. father of Dtisjecin.* 
for reparation, atid. his veugeance"was as dramatic and'.more-.coni- ` 
"plata For -twenty-one days: he- sat: under w tamarind tree at tlie. 
door^of the-Yavishet;. refusing: food ‘and ‘drink; till death putan ` 
end to, his’ sufferings: His wife, who;had followed him; diedsat -s 
the same time from grief. Before: ‘his: spirit fled, -he pronounced 
a curse of üttérextinotion on: the family of his oppressor; modify- ..- 
ingit only in- favour of. the offspring of the : younger: Rani; who =~. 
— "alens-had" éndeavoured to- induce; him. to^ break. ‘his. fast, "Phe: ^ 

I eurse:was not late ia being verified. In «few! days:a mighty. - 
: wave of the Sarayu broke upon the fortress of ‘the. Chief at Lakria-: 
` Gh4t,and swept away every thing, leaving nob a single mémber. 

cof the household alive": And. thus: ended the. rule. of. the. Kolalians. , 
“in Khorása. ; 

At:this time: the Biene occupied many silice] in ‘the district, 

and -were! strongly represented in, the- ‘community 5 but none had . 

` attained: the rank of Rájá; as some of: them had in the P 

, parts of. the: province. The provincé:nóow formed à part of the onm 
empire: of. the Patháus, and was governed by a;Subahdár..-.On : 
the:death of Raja: ‘Achalnéidyan,, the affairs. of thes district. fell., 

' into great disorder, and at the recommendation of Sar abjit Singh, | 
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Bais, otie ; Pratáp Mall, Bilen -a- ‘cadets of ihe house of Majhauli, 
was -appointed to preserve- peace and order, and from him dates 
the rise of the Bisens in the Gogra "Valley. Active, enterprising, 
and. uusernpulous, he had all tlie requirements at hand to gratify 
his ambitious and turbulent. disposition. His surroundings were 
“equally. favorable, 'In.the language of the settlement officer, . © on 
the ‘death of Rájá Achalnáráyau Singh, the whole of his ráj fell 
into a state of anarchy; predatory, bands ‘roamed all over the 
district, rendering cultivation. impossible, and the Government reve- 
‘nue ceased to be ‘paid. es. Allover that portion ofthe Khorása 
principality, which was finally consolidated into the Gondá ráj, 
the most powerful Chhattri families beloriged to the same clan as 
himself, though at the present day theiz descendants are un- 
able to trace their origiu to our common ancestor.» Along. the 
north, divided into the great branches of Rámápur, Bechaipur, 
Bankata, and Kberadih, the large class of Bisens of Rampur. 
Birwa extended over a tract: nearly "forty . miles long, bounded ou 
the north by the Kuwáná, aud on. the south by the. western Terhi 
or. the Bisuhi, while further, the Gorábá Bisens covered what is 
now called the Mahádevá pargàná, and several less. ‘important 
. families of the same. stock were proprietors of single - villages.” 
Pratáp Mall made the most of these advantages. - He soon became 
a leader and chief, and withthe aid of his: clansmen, all trained 
to arms and fond of warfare, which.was. the natural ‘profession of 
their caste, greatly extended -the area of the estate: which was 
originally entrusted to: his care... -He lived in his ancestral home at 
Goháni in the. present: pargauá of Digsár. He kept tp constant: 
forays against his. neighbours, aud every r raid added to his: auiitary ~ 
.renown and material prosperity. He does not, however, appeur to 
have eassumed the title of Raja, or.to have ‘disowned his subordi-. 
nation to.the Subahdár of Oudh, or to have refused the revenue 
of his estate to his liege lord. His:son Shah Mall, aud grandson 
Khurram Mall, followed his. example, and remaine the : 
Subahdár., They did not; with the family property, inherit the 
turbulent spirit and: the. business capacity of their ancestor, 
and had to. content themselves: with what they had inherited. 
‘heir time and, talents had, moreovér, to.be devotéd to the consoli- . 
dation.of what Pratáp had wrested from his neigh bours.- 

Khurram Mall was followed by bis son Man Singh, a short, unpre- 
possessing-lookiug: person, but of. the, most restless aiid turbulent 
disposition. When not engaged. in fighting with his neighbours; 
he indulgéd in hunting, and’ when hunting failed. to afford lin 
sufficient. excitément; he turned to. his neighbours, The story runs; 
that on.one occasion he was huuting Where Gondá now is, and | 
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UÉR haie itutned soil and P his: hounds ta fight. UTE the. air 
of this place,” he exclaimed, “can make hires, braver : than - dogs, 
what will it.-not, do.for meñn?” He resolved, -acéordingly;-to try 
the. experiment by building.a fortress for himself near: Abe. spot: 
‘his story is similar to what is related of-an Orissan king; who; 
Bunting : néar Chaudwar forest, hoticed..a crane sitting: ON? & 
hawk ‘which: it had killed, aud immediately. causéd his: capital: to . 
be established there, The story is probably false: in. both ;osses; - 
^wnd: in’ that of. Mån ‘Singh; the-motive must have been- a, political 
“one... His home at Goháni was not located in.a very secure. place, . 
‘andhe could not-build..a fortress there without attractingsthe 
. attention -of his superior, the Subhadár of Oudh ; but.im. the 
' midst of a. jungle which was strategically better - situated. for- dex 
feusive purposes, he. could carry out his project of building. a for: 
tress of considerable strength without any risk of : being disturlied 
‘nial he -acted-accordingly, - The fort was conipleted, according. Xo. 
. local traditio, in Samvat 15375— A.D. 1518, ie, in the reign of. the 

Paihán Empetor, Ibrahim Lodi: : , ñ, 

. Soon. after this he ‘assumed the title ot Raja: - About ie ales 
“here i is a story related. by tlie Bisens “Man Siugh, they say, had 
for-his family priest-one Dallá Pánde, whose. descendants are, des* 
-eribed: to have been. the most tuzbulent among the smaller zamin: 
dars of Mabddeva,.- Dallá, it is said; had two Syces, Sher and Selim, 
who svent:to Delhi, and.by their brave Gonduet.in- war rose touthe 
conimand: of the -imperial.forees, and. found ‘themselves strong 
enough :to expel Humáyün, and usurp the throne of: India.: In 
"their exalted position they-.did not forget their old master, thë. 
-Pide and gent- him a firman. appointing him. Ráj& of Gondá. 
As a. Brahman he felt an “aversión to rule, and passed. the title- 

Conto Mán Singh in wlose family it. tlienceforward . remained? : 
“The story is false-on the face of it... Whatever his crigin,.Sher 
Shah, to ‘whorn refereuóe^is made here, was never a. syce; and 
the. combing. .of thestwo' names -betrays . the: unskilfulness of, the 

gon eocter of it.- ‘Anyhow. the title did’ not comé. to.Mán' Singh, 

and; in assuming it; he did exactly what others'had done before 
~ him; and many. “have done, since’ his tithe: Having become - the. 

.. “master: óf ca fort, it ‘was: but fit and proper, he thought, that he 

E should ‘be called a rájá, and’ ne had himself 80 proclaimed oe 

his: priest, .. "eng 

"He went fasther.  Belying.o on the strength. of his: fort, Ê re` 

. pidiated- :all-paymént of: revenue to the Subahdár, and: claimed- 
“hegemony over his. neighbouring chiefs. The, time .was- very få- 
-yourable to liim, With Huniáyün expelled from: Delhi, and Sher 
“Shah: busily: engaged in .Wasteful and parassiig ywárs.in different 
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places; the Sübàhdár was "not ih. à ‘position. to divert’ the flower. 
-of his ‘army'-to "puüish' refractory landlords in the ‘wilds of | 
Bahraich} what troops he stunt from time to time’to ‘chastise the- 
rebels were easily subdued, and their guns "aud equipments 
'Shütehed from them; and Mín ‘Sitigh rose "steadily in powerand 
“influence. © Matters, liowever, changéd when Akbar came to his 
throüe; ` His generals were successful every wh&re. One of them 
took the ‘fort’ vf- Ganda - by--a bold “assault; and carried: away - 
 Máü Singh ‘prisoner | to -the presence*of ‘the-Emperor, Akbar 
was! :güiprised ` at tlie puny appearance of Man Singh, and 
åsked,: “How could*such a pigimy as you commit so much mis- 
cliief?” “This was more tan’ the haughty Rajput blood of Man 
Singh’ could stand, and, he retorted by asking; ** How does the. 
tiny Tittle thunderbolt cause sò mücl injury 2” "The -repartee 
.pleased-the' Emperor, and he ‘set the prisoner at liberty. He 
also-iéstored to hina -his ráj; aud eonferred-on him thé title *of 
Mahárájá; with liberty to confer titular honors: on- others by 
offering the tilak; and the use of the kettlédruin, when march- 
ing? about : from ‘place ‘to place; Thus was’ the foundation ‘laid 
ofa táj, which held the foreniost place in-Notthern .Oudh ‘for 
full threé hundred years. He was the first’ to give up the Maj- 
haul title of “Malla, aud assuine that ‘of Singh, which dis "des. 
Séndants: làve'ever since borne: ` 4 l 
:: Mán Singh left-four 8ons, of whom the eldest; Tarn Sikh, 
sitcéeaded to the chiéftaiuship of Gouda, arid the ‘others were 
provided. for. by the grant of "640 villages, stretching -from 
Khargupur, Tiakaudipur “to! Manikapur. Thé descendants’ of the 
latter, the Thákurs of Vidyánägar, Kaimi and Gořábi;>now -hold 
«only, à few villages in ‘the? edstern cornets “of SAORA and 
Chasdipura in "Maliádevá. j 
‘Tradition preserves no account òf ore .iugli, ‘son o£, 
‘Man Singh; and the only thing said of -bis “son, Narbáhan: Singh, 
di'thàt he withheld, like- his grandfather, the government: re- 
venue, and fell in battle, fighting against the troops of the Su- 
-bahdár . He left: four sons, i of "whom the eldest; Durjan Singh. 
succeeded him His two younger brothers, Ban Singh aud ‘Bir - 
‘Shidbj were provided with smal] estates which ave now held by. their 
' déscendants as Thakurs of Birdehá, Hindu Nagar, and Bisvambhar- 
pur, Durjan Singh was as fond of fighting as his father, but he was ` 
hiore” discreet, ` 'Inste ad of setting litmself up against his Muham- 
“yhadan suzeraib, he turned ‘his attention, to: bis : néighbours,:. the 
Rájás of :Baundi And Ikauuá - Both ‘of: them were defeated, 
‘aid’ madé' to-contribüte- largely:-to ‘the’ enriehmént of tlie:eon- 
-quéror,- The-former purchased . peace: by. the relinquishment. of. 
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a Jar ge: parganá,. and the’ latter had. to:give up’ bis: entiéleá] - 
+ for a period of twelve years. The real ‘cause: of. quartel. An all, 
` guch cases is, of courée, the.desire on the. part of thé moré powerful 
„and; turbulent - £0, rob. ‘his. neighbours,’ but the: ostensible one 
“in, the. instance of Ikauná was the, refusal. -of Jagat’ Singh: MO 
: “acknowledge ihe hegemony of: the Gondá chief. by sending” for" 
thé second time a supply of white loris” flowers required for: ihe 
“performance. of a Vedic rite. commenced -by him -withya view, to - 
get male issue. ‘The-rite proved ineffectual, because, as the legend - 
would -have- it, the flowers were not forthcoming in, time, and ` 
> Darjan died. ckik dless, leaying his raj .to dis: youngest . brother, 
Amar Singh; who had nat "een, owing to his youth at tlie qiie 
oof his father’s death, provided | witha separate estate, ^^ l2 

Amar was a weak prince, totally unfit to maintain the ends 
“ership. of his ancestors; -and his "neighbours. were ot; slow it 
‘takgng.- ‘advantage of this’ circumstance, ‘The. Rj . of Ikatind, | 
‘who had been, for. some time: ‘smarting imder the loss of his. family | 

Co dominion, ‘organised a large army, ‘assailed Amar with great force, - 
‘recovered-:his Jong lost kingdom, including a large slice of the - 
“Gouda ráj, and fally avenged: the disBrace. that had been cast on 
hin: by Durjau Singh. 

“The, fallen- fortunes of. Gondá : were retrieved by Rám Ba 
son of Amar, “He was à very poweiful and warlike :chieftairi, 
and, during the’ whole of-his reign, about the close of the 17th’ 
century, engaged in fighting with his, neighbours, When. the , 
fort of Gonda was first erected, - the . country around it was;full 
of: jungle, . and the spot was "selected. obviously. because it-was ` 
.not diable to sudden surprises. ' "Extensive clearances; however, had - 
-since been. effected, and ‘popul lation had greatly. i increased, making 
hé a) less secure ‘than was ; desirable, i Boundary: Ten too; 


Per tlie. "Rays rivers which iad posh thé. donk of ban among 
‘the ‘Bisens: and-the Janáwaís fora. long time; aud had frequently 
^ Ghanged. hands according to the varying fortunes of -wars At.the: 
mé "when. Ram Singh-came to power it was-held-by' the J anawars; 
"aid. protected | ‘by a. mud fort at Bhatpur. Rám Singh, therefore, 
' getto reduce the fort:as a preliminary to his regaining, for. his. 
family the disputed Doab. - His enterprise proved. successful 
"ihe fort was destroyed, aud' the. Doab ánnexed 4o- Goda P A- 
.* gSinilar.annexation was effected on another side, after long'pro- 
- tracted desultory:figh:s:agaiust the Raikwárs, arid the’ ‘pargana 
"of Pabiby pury including 24 villages; rewarded his 1 labours. 
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‘Hig; suecesses- in ,the battle- field: did. not, however, bring that 
Satisfaction. -which- all who -have extensive. estates to’ bequeath 
só earnestly long for; - He . had: no son. to inherit his-rá. o 
provide ‘for this“ ‘he had: recourse, Says, the. historian, EE 


“to. the services òf "Gàngá Gir Goshain; “the : ‘most: noted of his time 


— among, the holy men of. Ajodhyá. ' The Saint had two favorite disciples, 


Datta and. Bhüwáui;. and at the urgent entreaty of the iájá he des- 
patchéd them to Benares with a direction that they were to insert ` 
their" heads into" à grating ‘which overlooked the Ganges, and as the 
gitillotine-like door’ descended from above tö decapitate them, to pray to 
the; River who- feceived - their lives, that, iw exchange for each, a son might 
be, given to the Gondá, Chieftain. The sacrifice ‘was efficacious, and two 
gons, were born, who were ngmed, after the authors of their life, Datta 
wid Bhawani. At the same tinie the Goshain gavè ihe .ftájá a ' tooth- -pick, 
and directed him to: plant it-in :Gondá, with the prophecy tliat-as long it 
remained. green, so long the family of the Biseüs should prosper. It grew 
into.a-chibi- tree* throwing out two branches, in the mutiny. when his 
rebellion cost Raja Debi Baksh Siugh-his estates, the principal bough.,was 
{broken off by a hürricune. The second yet remains, and with it.are bound: up. 
the fortunes of the descendants of Bhawáui Singh, —( Gazetteer Lip. 008.)- 


Coming to the ráj of Gondá at an. early age, Datta Singh’ 
found: ‘himself called upon to` uphold the leadership of his- house: 
against very powerful rivals; But he had all the warlike instincts 
of his father, and was-in no way unequal to: the: task. The 
whole lof his long: and chequered life was speut- in. forays mid 
feuds and fights, but he succeeded in raising "his house tò the 
Tiighest position of rauk and’ influence among the chieftains of. 
‘Oudh at the time. All the leading ` Bisens ' joined him; aud 


_ altogether twenty- -two “independant . chieftains réckóned them- 


‘selves i among ‘his allies, and “ made common cause. with him in. 
all the: wars in which he.wás engaged." . Nor were the Hindus 


is alone that. joined him.” Even: the; Pathan. eliefs ‘of Utraulá 


x 


te * This is the Holoptelea: integri-: to it. Its twigs’-are used as tooth: 


e. 


accepted his: léadership, aided him in-wresting from their rightful 
wiers’ the: estates’ of Pahárpur ánd Ata, “and annexijg. “theri 
to his. Jj. Ore af the’ Utraulá chiefs acted as bis: Standarde, 
bearer,” “receiving from him a fixed honorary stipend while within 
{he boundaries of his raj. ‘The district ‘under his inimediate’ , 
fule covered the present; pargauás.óf Gondá, Maliádevá; Nawdganj; 

- Digsár, Páhárpur and half Gowárich, while à brother reigned 
at Bhingá, aud asen at "Mánikápur." In short, “ther Bisen of 


Gondá" Tas: io rival, and was absolute master in the territory 
“submitted to his sway.” , 





Jolia of Planchon. It is better brushes, but it is otherwise, of no 
known under the -nameé "of Uimùs` value, : 
intogrifelió, which Roxburgh assigned | NE 
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"t Following the" früdition- of: lis anc&dtoet s Datta Singi? ire 
sensed “to” pay the revenue df His estates tó the Sübahdár, iad. 
this feduced hit to, the most eritical position for-a time but he 
gotover it in-a; highly: satisfactory: way. “When Aldwal Khán, the 
- Heütenaut öf tbe- then Subalidár, “Sadat > Khán; first: Cime 40* — 
Gohdá. to deimaüd- the revenue,. ‘he was; aécording to-thesusüal-, 
‘custom ‘ofthe ‘time, «received: with every . show . of respect : but. 
the; intérview between the.two was by no.ieans pleasant; “Adawal 
‘was, 4. Bahraich - Pathan of ‘stalwart make; while’ Datta- Singh; 

—"Bompured- to him, was a: pigmy; and when: the two einbracéd: eacli. 

', éther, the Pathán; ovt of metë frolid, lifted. iin - off the  grouuds 

- and- thereby” -put the Rajput to:shamer, He. then ‘Awaited: to-liave. 

; hd "interview with: Bhawánt, the. brother: of Dàtta- Sitighs but. 

| ` Datta; instéead.of presenting him, put. forward: Bhairon Re; the 

tallest..of' the 'Goráliá- Biséns,” .to : play. his -part,, and: when -the 
“ceremonial: embrace-fulloived, Aláwal, was lifted ‘up: ini the sanre ~- 

. way.-in which: he had put- Datta. tothe blush,.and this laid.thé- 

“foundation of àn. enmity wliich ended ‘with .the-slife.of one. of 
the two contending parties. .At the. time ‘bath. dissembled«theit ^ 

: råge, and-Aldwal was sent ‘away with fair. promises ; :but- as; soon, 

as. he was gone, “Datta: backed. ouk of. his éengagemeut,; and 

‘declined: to "pay." This. Jed. to... the return., of. Aláwal; ant. the... 

| history: of the: wais-of the two rivals bas been:thus summarised. ` 

jn the Oudh. Gazetteer, from. a pice di y- ballag which. i8 

Nery. popular : eee got 5 i T pu Ee 

$i Aláwal crossed the. ógiá- ata “Påska. An Gowárióh, arid. the: Kalika 

f. that parganá, “smarting. ünder. their, ‘récent, defeat and. déspulixition, 


"flócked: eagerly’. to “his .stándard:, His" eheniy seems. to:Lhave established 
Ai- ees bye A AL she Jimits o his. táj. on the” en. “banks. 


ars Bg "OL 2 


Ippe S 


e world pe ae to send fi ih his tevenue after’ the. Ramaudeam! festival. eh ud 

: ‘The requisite: time was gained by negoéiations, ' and. finally ‘Datta Singh 

.rüarehed forth [fiom Gohd& at.the head of the Brahmans of his raj, ‘and ilie. 

wliolé of -the-GorSlia Bisens of Mahádev& * * *;'lhe opposed. fòrces ‘met at 

"Saliuyangpur, about six miles to.thé west’ o£ - Gond4;: but. the Muhammadans 

, 5 “Were dispirited’ by an itreparable accidént which . had befallen them:.on; the 
i morning of the fight ; ;—their leader, while moünting a “restive Horse,” WEB 
; Mirown, and broke his tight arm. He made light of it himself, atid; ‘pinding’ ~ | 

Uu up. ina ‘sling, put hithself, “at the. hé.d of liis troops; The battles after" 
-distat exchings öf- ‘maichilodk fire, resolved itself. into.a &eries of! single. Som c 
E in which the bard does full justice to the braver y of Aláwal Khán. For. . 
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some. tidie et xd ag if "the. Bisens: would be  defeitéd, and: Datta’ Singh - - 
prépared to leave the field. T he remonstrances of his brother restrained him, 


add a-firial effort ‘wag made. by the Gorah: is. Bhaitón Rae; the same as had 


figuréd in tfe first. meeting of'the. Fivals, singled out .Àl&wal “Khan, atid, 


after.: sa desperate fight, -clove his head sopen.» On the fall.of, their Chief, 
the Nagdb’s ‘troops’ Hed, and Datta Singh was left master of the field” i 


rn 


‘<The. sitccess..0f Datta was, however, éliortelived.’ , His: state 
was large and Jimportant, and. tlie Subahdar -could not"allow, it 
tà. lapse dfter. a single. campaign: .A large ` iniperial army was - 
sent/ to chastise the : rebel. chief; and Datta was not: prepared ‘tó 
face: itn. the’ open field. He shut himself up: in: his‘ fort, and ` 
allowed it: to be besieged... Time passed’ on, and the ‘cordon: of 
the.besiegers: approachéd closer and closer, till at length the last. 
resource:of the.. ‘Rajput knighthood. was openly’ discussed. : That 


resource. ‘Was. ‘the most dieadfal ‘that human. pride had ever.con- 


ceived, breathing defiance te the enemy to Es lasts and vivid 


etael3 in its effects, oid hot -but command the. highest ‘respect, 
It was to other. than the . fatal: Johar, to which the-flower of 
Hindü-ebivalry in Rájputáná had so: ‘often resorted to- sive the - 
honors of their family. > 16 was to consign the ladies-of.the-fauiily 
tora burning pyre, and then to-rush to » the battle-field with drawn. 
swords: tc: ‘die. the death of heroes. | Our moral. ‘feelings máy 
revolt! at. the: idea when we think. of it-inthecalm atmosphere 
of our study; but, given the alternative. of death ‘or forced concu- 
binage aad slavery in Muslim households, no sense: of - dignity 
and. self: respect would-for a ;moment -hésitate which to- "accept. 
Datta- Singh, however, was savéd the dd of having recourse s 


Ao: ‘this! awfal sacrifice. - When «he was reddy- for it, and almost 


atthe lest. moment, his. clansmen .of Riinapur, headed by Bir 
Bikangam Shah: awe to his, rescue, and with their aid he was 
‘able .to ‘drive away. the esemy.from his door. The long protracted 
siege had already. thinned thie ranks of the Muslim army, and 
an, “attack from the rear by the fresh troops of Rampur was 


- what.they were not prepared for.'. The siege ‘was raised, and a 


seitlénient was.come to, by. which Gondá-was made independent 
of the- Nazims öf Bahraich and Gorakhpur, and subject only to 


‘the payment of a tribute direct to the Nawab of 'Oudh. 


Tie lesson which this war taught. the, Chief of. Gonlá, P 


tor-have beén. most carefully remembered. Datta Singh: always 


remained ‘faithful to: his engagement, and ‘had’ io further mis- 


n 


^üüdérstanding with the Subahdár- of Qudh. His fondness’ for 


‘predatory. warfare Was not, however, in any way overcome. by his | 
Peversea.. lf he-was not a ‘match for the Suliahdár, he knew ` 
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-tat his" debon Were: “née much moré ‘iene than: Kas Wa8;. 
-aù he never “Ceased to..rob" them, wheneverzau opportunity was - 
préseiited | to" him. The: Most, powerful among these was tha 
 Rüj& et. Bansi,. and ‘with: liiin- he “earried ou -a long: protracted. 
war, and, to quote the langüagé of the historian,“ twenty pitched 
battles . som the- boundary. of Utraul& and Tulsipur endéd:in the: : 
‘final defeat vf : the Bausi Rájá His, “capitul was. sacked, himself, - 
. “killed, Aud. the doors of lis fort still’: decorate the mansion of. - 
the last of the Gondá rájás.^- - : 3 ut 2 
ZOireumstances helped. Datta Singh to obtain dominant: a 
"n tivo’ estates which “had before "been indepeudent.; "of. hiti., 
“These were Mánikápur and" Bhingá. . «The story ‘runs, that. on. 
the birth of his sécoud-son, the astrologers -in, his court, reported 
~~ that: Oti the. sixth day the infaut Would. become à raja. -This was. 
-interpreted ‘to: mean that both Datta and his eldést born would. - 
' die.ewithin. the term ‘specified, to. enable thetneweomer. to ‘attain, - 
the àj, and the-order was at-once - issued. that. the. ‘infant should -. 
“We done, away with. “The stars, however, ‘had provided for such. 
 "&contingébcy. , Before the: ‘order’ was catried out, thé ' Rájá. of 
2 Mauiképur- died, and his. widow adopted the infant, thereby. both. 
^ verifying the "prophecy of, the ‘astrologer..and “deterring . Datta: 
- Singh, ‘her brother-in-law, from ihe cómmitta] of. an, inhuman. and. | 
most horrible: murder, `. EUR Pd : 
; As regards Bhiugá tlie tradition | is, “that iis: Raja, a Scion: tlié: 
"Janáwar clan, was wnable, in dis old age, to cópe. with certain : 
" pina bauds of. róhbérs ot gypsies,.-who disturbed. the: peace. g 
"of his estate: and Jooted. his ‘subjects, aùd he was obliged to. seek, or 
vag made to accept (it- dvés not. Appear which), the aid of Bhawani. 
“Singh. -to put them down, , Bhawáni's mission proved: completely, 2 
successful. He not only expell ed the ro bbers f rom the chieftainsbip, - 
but, Aarrying there for a while; he. availed’ himself. of the. oppor tunity . 
i whieh: thé death of the J anáwar C ‘hief, soon, after afforded hin, to l 
make himself the Rájá. of thë estate, D : ea l 
„Datta Singh lived to a good“ old age: anida ‘etent, wealth and- 
"splendor; ; but his hunger. for. his. neighbours lands nevér forsook’ - 
. hime, The story runs; that even on his déath-bed the on! y regtet'he. 
~ båd to. ;expréss ‘was, that he. had not been. able to annex. "to his , 
xá) the estate-of: Gangwál ‘Such’ a wish at. such atime- was nob. 
to. be allowėd..to.go. unheeded. Anant Singh immediately sallied.. 
. forth with his army. and brought the Chief of Gangwal’a ‘prisoner | 
before. his. dying. grandfather... ‘It did not, however, suffice “to~s, 
Ea the hunger.” .Gréatly satisfied. as Datta was, at finding . l 
. that he left in A graudson . D orty: representative ` of himself, . 
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hé- elt. "dat bis ‘object. lind’ not been: atte ** Alas,” P he, 
“that you have brought, him a prisoner! Had you: killed hin on 
tlie battle-field; his estate wéuld liave been mine, but ‘since he is 

a prisoner, and sues for mercy, he must be restored to: his raj.” 

"the: glory of the house of Gondá rose $ö its- zenith. during the- 
reign of' Datta. Singh, and the. decline ‘commenced soon "after 
His son, Addait Singh, had a religious'turn of-mind, and devoted 
himself to the study of the religion of. Vaishnavism, to repeated’ 
pilgrimages to Matra, “and to the society of Gossains, The | 
methory of his rule is preserved in a distich which says heroism 
departed with Datta, and ‘the cymbal and the tambourine of . 
the hétmit came to the coufitry with his son. .Certaiu.it is; that’ 
the péaceful, ascetic simplicity of “his life did not at all ‘commend 
itself ‘tO people who looked, upon warfare as the most important - 
and legitimate duty of existence. His son.Mangal Singh married 
—a- daughter of the Kalahans’ Ráj& of Puráshpur ; and on that 

occasion Addait-restored to its rightful owner: the greater part 

_ of the State, which his father had annexed to his ráj. xu TM M. 

Regarding Mangal Singh the only event-of note is that: he had: 
become (he arbitrator in a quarrel . ‘between the heirs of the Rájá 
.of Bansi,.gud, whilé out in-camp in the- Basti district, was assas- 
sinated ;b*, one of the contending parties, the. Surajbansi chief 

‘of Amorbé.; The murder was signally avenged by hi$ som 

Sivaprasid:' He: at once led the Bisen- forces into Amorhé, and: 

laid thé whole: penu ‘waste, killing every-  Surajbansi that fell: 

-into his hands ; did. he relax his hold: on it till it-was:‘trans- 

-ferred, with tlie en “of Sarkér Gordkhpus, to the English by the 

Nawab of Oudh, 

Ata time when fighting, constant and hard fighting: was tlie- 
onlye means of retaining’ power among: the turbulent, barons’ of 
Oudh,- three such. peaceful reigns as those of Uddait; Mangal : 
and Sivaprasád "were. quite sufficient tò ‘undermine tlie - most 
powerful estate, and to bring on a'crisis. -Jai Singb, the' son. of - 
Sivaprasád, very imprudently betook to "the: ‘prevailing evil. of 
the time; that ‘of withholding the tributé due to the Nawáb: as 
new complication also arosé. - "AC Majör Hanek, an Englishmán, 
was favonzed by the Názim of Bahraich, and under his. auspices’ 
-had established ari indigo factory: at Gobáhi, “the -original seat of 
the’ Gondá family; Jai. Singh ‘résented this: intrusion : - but-he was 
unable to cope with the army which . came: to. cliastise- him, The 

—forces-of ihe Názim, aided by Major -Hanek, were too much for. 

him phis men were routed in à sharp encounter, and he was drivem . 

"AWAY: zfróm his 6j. to: séek ‘shelter in: the fort of Bhingá But 

his followers, ever: when united. with the troops of Bhingá, were 
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unequal to tlie contest, After repeated sorties frons the fort, ns was 
obliged to fly for life, He betook himgelf to the Nepal hills, where | 
he died, leaving no issue, and with him ended the, ráj of" 'Gondá" 
. aS. àn independent’ chiefship. His ‘wife Phulkuwar, adopted 
‘Goman Singh, the grandsón of Pahlw4n Singh, of Birwá, a brother... 
- of Mangal. Singh, ‘and for a tinie managed the raj. The adoption, 
! however, was disputed. by an. uncle: of Gomán, Phulkuwar was 
assassinated, and Gomán was driven out of home to find refuge 
- "with some Pande retainers of his ancestors, the ráj being in the 
- “meantime converted into a talukdári -ánnexed -to the ’ ‘private 
estate- of one of the dowagers of the house. of the Nawab. ` s. 
z Gomán died ‘childless, ‘and his wife adopted his nepheir, ‘Debi ! 
|^ -Baksh Singh, to take possession:of the Tálukdári. : 
^. Debi Baksh held sway over the Gondé raj at the iine. of ihe 
|. -Mutiny in 1857, and in an evil hour.joined the standard of -the 
. ..Bégum of Oudh. His character is -thus. described in pe Oud 
Gagzettéer (Lp. 565) :— 


: « By. vigilant. a ‘supervision, he ‘managed. to amass |-Gobddessbls 
riches, and was probably ainong the wé: althiest of thé rájás of Oudh, 
‘When Bájà Darshan Sihgh got, ‘the Nizámat, Rájá Debi Baksh. naturally 
- anticipated that he. would do. bis best to” extort a deed of. sale for 
. the valuable property, and avoided the danger- by’ flight into -British ` 
: territory. . Aünexatioh was: extremely distasteful to bim, and he was with 
- difüeulty persuaded to leave his fort at Gondá and meet the Deputy Com- 
"  'anissioner sent’-to’ take charge of the district, If he expected to be treated 
‘ Tikei peérs _ in the North: West Provinces, ‘his’ apprehensions were uh- 
founded, it would hdve- been diffieult to find any one with & vestige of 
proprietary title iu the greater part of his estates, and he was allowed to 
' engage for a taluqa of Rs; 80,000. At the: outbreak of the mutiny he 
"most. honourably escorted all the Government: treasure into Fyzabad, aud _ 
i, then threw. in his lot-unréservedly with that of the Begum of Oadh. His 
- main: “camp was, at Lampti-on the Chamnai, and there, after the relef ofr 
Lucknow; he was in command of a force of nearly 20,000 -men. His- troops - 
were dispirited by the tremendous success: “of the English in other parts . 
_ ef'India,and during the trans-Gográ. campaign offered “ouly. the feeblest 
. resistance. -. Fibally, ‘he - was driven up into Tulsipur, where: he coalesced 
- with the “disorderly rabble which waa all that was left, of: the armies 
of the. Begum, “Béla Rao, Mahratta, .and.Mubammed ' Hasan, the ` 
rebel Nazim of Goraklipur. His conduct throughout the mutiny had. been 
"free from crime or dishonor, and many attempts were made to induce - 
; himto leave his asylum in Nepal, and accept Lord Cannings. free amnesty. 
"But he. said that, having . accepted | the Bectm’s. service, he would. never 
. ‘acquiesce’ in the rule of: her. enemies, and his estates. were” finally con- 
cece -and awarded’ ‘for good service to .Mahárájá Mán Singh." 


> (Of the Chiefsbips: which emanated from’ the. house of. Gone 
“the” most important. are the 'rájs of Birwá, "Mánikápur and 
, Bhingd, ~The rest were > Thaékurships; of which: no notice need. be 
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' téhisive clearances, and aned B jarge. tiach, of siita into? 
-a` thriving and well - cultivated estate, . ‘He followed. the well- 
- established, policy. of the. Bisens, of saffording full ` protection 
Bos every . encouragement to his. -tenantry, who in ‘return. did 
yeoman's service in hig wars with his neighbours.. For chiefs of ’ 
the Bisen class, owning small estates, it was impossible to enter- 
tain’ large standing armies, ‘Like the Scottish chiefs -of ‘old,.they 
had to depénd on their ‘clansmen, whó were steady. agrieulturi sts. 
in ‘times of peace, and sturdy, unflinching .watriors in times of 
‘trouble. The Pándes iere. specially useful in this respect, arid 
at timés the "Bisens cotild raise~an army of twenty “to” thirty 
thousand of these hardy sons of toil; without having to pay. any, 
salary whatever. Bhawáni Singh. knew full well their: value and 
“treated them with'every mark: of : consideration. . He died ‘at the ~ 
‘patriarchal, age of ninety-five JO, leaving his ráj to bis; only. 
son, Barwand Singh. l 
:Barwanid was not so fond of waras his father, but “he: possessed: 
all: the instincts of the Rajput race, and was ever ready. to. ‘protect 
the weak and defend his clansmen. . When Jai Singh of Gondá, 
escaping from the'army of the- Nazim, : sought- his shelter,” the’ 
doors, “of the fortréss of Bhingá were thrown open’ to^ hing - 
“without a thought of “the danger which it invited. The Nawab 
(0 Vizir’s™ army Was at the time commanded by two >: Europeans, 
“whose. names, as pronounced, by the natives, “wére Ganror ° 
-and _ Billen. They had a large park of artillery with: ber, « and 
‘the fort, which never had ary. ‘heavy artillery, could not resist 
the: invaders. . 'Barwaud ‘Sing--had strongly ‘advised .his protegé 
-to sue. for peace, but thé proud” Rajput would not--listen to ` 
the: suggestion, and ‘was at last obliged to escape from the fort," 
' and séelc ‘shelter: in the Nepal territorios, - Barwand had: co pro~ 
-mised himself by the-shelter he had given: to ‘a rebel, -and- had 
alone to defind himself as- best- he éould:, The siege lasted for 
- -some time, but the end was fast approaching. In one. of the 
» ^ Sorties Sarabdaman Singh, the eldest son of Barwand, was danger- 
ously ‘wounded, arid had to be. gent away for protection to: tlie 
=: Nepàl hills. "When all further chance of. “defence was lost, :and 
- the final assault was imminent, Barwand himself took the - "way 
"to: Nepal He had with him his wife, his sister-in-law, his second. 
son, his daughter-in-law, and a - few followers, The escape from 
the fort was ‘easily effected, and, though hard pressed by the <ne- 
| my, the fugitives travelled over a distance’ of 22 miles without: 
- diificalty ; E but, coming to'a ford-at Bliainsári Náká, they found.the | 
path closed against’ them. A camel had: fallen dead across the 
„foid, -and the Pálkis of. the ladies could not:be taken over. ite- The . 
"ladies were taken out of their sedans, at advised. to hide beliind. 
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' Yocks ; ; bot May saw no protection inf such. shelter, and, rather than- - 
suffer ‘the i ignominy of being taken prisoners’ by the enemy, begged 
-to be at- once beheaded. Whey resounded the name: of Hari and 
put forth their necks to receive the fatal- blow.. The enemy ~ 
‘was already upon.the fugitives, there was no time for reflection, . ` 

-~and Barwand, yielding: to his Rájput instinct, ordered: his second 
son to save the honor of thé family in the only way in which it 
could be effected at the. moment. The ladies being thus dis- 
posed of, the unfortunate old man begged: his son to save’ his life 
by flight, This was, however, not to be. “Sire,” said the son, 
“forgive me, I have no desire to live any. more, "Who. can give 
salvation to the murderer of his mother; aunt, and wife? - The 
same Weapon which has been thé ‘means of destruction to the 
nearest and dearest, shall also decide my fate" Saying this, he | 
rushed on the enemy, and died the death of a hero. Barwand,. 

__overpowered by grief, and disabled by many- wounds, was in, no 
condition to escape. He was soon after overtaken - and killed by. 
a bayonet-thrust, He was immediately’ decapitated, and his 
head was gent to Gondá, where the last rites of cremation were 
performed on it by a‘ faithful: henchman, Izzat Pudr,-by name. . 
The above awful tragedy was enacted in- the year 1783. 3 
" Sarabdaman Singh, who. had found: an asylum in the Nepal 
hills, remained there till the Názims were changed, and, then . 
made his peace with bis suzerain, -and returned fo his raj. - The ` 
‘condition of his estate at the timè. was niiserable; the capital 
had been sacked, the houses of the well-to-do cultivators had been 
looted, many thousand . heads of. cattle had. been carried away, 
and. the flower of Bisen chivalry had been déstroyed. Sarabda- 
man's first care was to repair these damages ;: but before he could 
ud Any material improvement in his. estate, he died. 

á Sm Singh, the only son ‘of Sarabdaman, was a man of great 
a and ability 5 he looked after his;estate with much care 
and diligence, and avoided every cause of: quarrel with his neigh- 
bours and the Nawáb's Government. In 1799, soon after the 
dethronement of. the luckless Nawáb Wazir.Ali, a fakir put him- 
self forward as Wazir Ali, appeared at Bhingá with a motley `- 
-following of desperadoés, and demanded of Siu Singh a large 
subsidy, “including a thousand men:and four canons, Siu Singh 
eame out to meet him, ánd, peróeiving that he was au imposter, took 
him.- and his principal followers prisoners, and sent-them. on to 
Colonel Thomas, who then held command of the British’ forces 

^ stationed at Colonelganj. . This -act of loyalty brought liim well 
deserved honors, both from the Nawáb and the British Govern- 
ment, , The latter sent him a certificate of honor, à purse vf. two. 
thousand rupees, ana a rich sword. ' l 
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"As. van TA of bis peaceful and Brbesring nature, the anec-.: 
"dens is-told ‘that-on onè occasion a cousin of. his. was caught: in the ` 
 attempb;to enter his bed-room with a view to ‘assassinate "him,. and 
the Rájá, instead of making him: pay thé penalty of his offence with 
‘his - life, simply expelled. him from his ráj.. This cousin, apr di 
in the Gondá district, acquired a small; estate. called Diotaka, and,. 
subsequently repenting of his offence; begged to: be reconciled to. 
his .rélative. This was easily effected. On- his death- bed. this, 
person bequéathed his estaté to the chief. of Bhingiá. 

`. Another anecdote connected with this chief is-wortliy- of note. 

. On one occasion. he and Sangrim Singh, one of the rájás of 
"Jkauná, was outon a hunting éxpedition, when Sangrám killed a 
deer with his javelin. cast from a great distance. "The followers 
were surprised at the feat, and Siu. Singh-exelaimed “ Sabásh ! 


. 'abashi had. it: been any-bsser manithan your Highness, L5 


‘would have given him anything he might have asked." : Bangrám 
| wás* not unéqual to the occasion. He said, “If your Highness, - 


is really disposed: to reward merit,- I, should. thankfully, accept 


your-gift.” . *€ Well, name any. thing at ‘my ‘disposal, and. it’ ‘will 


, ab once be. yours,’ ^ said the delighted Raja. Sangrám pointed ^. 


‘to the jungle in which’ they. were hunting, and it was imme- 
diately’ transferred. It. now forms: the estate of Durgapur, con- 


P . taining the best. rice-producing land in Oudh.. 


' Siu Singh was naturally of a religious turn of. mind; and delight- 
vd not.'in. pomp and - parade. He devoted the latter part of his. 
"life.to pilgrimages, and to ‘translating Sanskrit religious bóoks- 
into-the vernacular, leaving the management of his estate to` his 
: eldest son Sarabjit Singh." About, this time Bhingá became: the. 
scene of the murder of-an Englishman; a. member of the ‘Bengal ' 
. Civil Service., His name was George Ravenscroft, and he had been 
tlie Collector of the Cawnpür district for many years, He had #bs- 
tracted from'the Government treasury.a large sum of money which - 
he had, accorditig to Sir William Sleeman, from whose diary we draw 
this brief narrative, * squandered in lavish hospitality and unsuccess- - 
fal speculations, and then absconded with his wifeand child” "The 
native belief was, that/he had carried the bulk. of the. money: with. 
‘him. Anyhow he .retited. to. Bhingá carly i$ the year 1823, and 
' &here-sought shelter; and, ultimately, the means of establishing an 

indigo factory on the borders of the Terai, Raji Siu Singh kte. 
nothing of the strict search which the British Government was 


, " d nio. all over India for their defaulting officer; and readily dns c M 


tio his prayer. Mr. Ravenscroft built a house in the native fashion, 
. “with ‘a courtyard in the middle, and thatched huts and, out-offices | 
.On.the four sides, having no- opening: on the outside, except a 

| gateway in front ahd, a “bathroom passage. behind, _ He’ lived 


- 
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dn -this house for sbveral inthis, e daily ° seeing and conversing 
-with the Rájá. and’ his people 'ón the most friendly | terms,” and 
carrying on- his agricultural’ operations in perfect peace and’ 
‘harmony with the people. Onthe 6th of May, Ensign Platt of the. 
_~20th Native. Regiment, then stationed at Secrorá, about fifty miles `. 
from Bli:ngá, came to see him, and in*the evening the old Rájá 
end his two younger sons called, as. usual, and sat conversing ` 
with the family till {9 o'elock, when Mrs. Ravenscroft retired to i 
her room, the Rájá and his sons went away, Ensign Platt took 
to his sleeping tent under a mango-tree outside of the house, and 
Mr, Ravenserofü composed ` himself fór-sleep on a charpoy in the - 
. middle cf the courtyard. Two hours later a gang of about sixty 
^ “Bhadak dacoits attacked the house and Mr, Platt’s tent; Mr. Platt 
received a spear thrust in his forearm, but managed to escape by 
jumping overa thorny hedge. "Mr, Ravenscroft, defending 
— himself from his assailants, fell, after receiving eighteen Spear 
wounds on different | paris öf his body: In the meantime a 
faithfül servant of his, Musáhib by name, had helped Mrs. Ravéns- : 
croft to. escape, along with her two maid servants aud child, by . 
the’ bathroom passage. The dacoits looted thé House, and then ` 
retired. Situated- as’ the house was;: far away from human habi-- . 
tation, and a mile off from the Bhingá. fort, no ‘assistance could 
be rendered by. the Rajé, or the people of the town to protect.it. 
Mr. Ravenscroft: died of his wounds the next ‘day; and was" buried 
close to the house—Mr. Platt reading the burial service. E y 
Ráj& Siu Singh came-to‘the spot soon after the: occurence, 
' and rendered every possible'help to Mrs. Ravenscroft and her child, 
placing them im his own fort, and afterwards forwarding them. 
"^to Secrara. 
The lady was E a married to Mr. Ricketts, then 
British Resident at the Court of Oudh,.and her child by her 


first. husband was accidentally drowned in a bath-tub over which -° 


- he had carelessly stooped while kept confined.in a bathroom by 
his mother for.some offence or other. | 
Three successive enquiries. were. made, under ordéss - of the 
British Government, about this murder, but nothing Satisfactory 
was disclosed by them, The fact of Mr. Ravenscroft’s hiding at 
 Bhingá was known to several Europeans:in Oudh and Cawnpur, 
hut nót reported to Government, and- Mr. Platt’s visit had com- 
promised him; and the reports were. consequently so: drawn out ` 
[^ as not zo supply all .the information required: by ‘Government. 


None of these, however, cast any reflection on the conduct of . 7 


Rájá Siu Singh and his family,. but Sir William Sleeman, writing 
_ twenty-six years afterwards, says; that “the eldest son of the Raya 
became alarmed when he‘saw’ Mr, Ravenscroft begin’ to -plant. 
 jndigo, and prepare to- construct vats Tor the manufacture, and - 
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apprchendedthat he would go on: “encroaching till - he took the. 
‘whole estate .from him, unless he was made away- with, .He 
. — therefore lired;.a, band of ‘Bhadak datoits from’ the neighbouring 
forest, of the Oudh Terai to put him tò death" (Diary. 1, P 114). 
Um Again, * the opinion that the Rájé had. uothiüg whatever to: do: 
va with thé murder, and, that'the gang was: secretly hired. for the; pur- 
. posé by his eldest son Sarabjit, has been’ confirmed by time, and is- 
now universal among the people of-these parts” (éid,-, p. 12%). - 
= This opinion was obviously formed on very insufficient grounds, The: 7 
: gallant General: spent only two days at Bhingá in:the éourse of his- 
"tur ‘and-not quite a fortnight.all over Gondá and Bahraich, and. - 
“could not within-so short a period, twenty-six years after the occur-- 
rente, collect.any reliable evidence to enable him to come to à correct- 
conclusion, - [t. was. in the course of casual conversation with a-few - 
persoris that he obtained what he took for -facts, and, knowing; as 
we to, how - the tone of-a great man's conversation regulates, the: - 
turn of the replies given. by persons anxious to Secure his good-will, 
| wé an easily-concéive how he. framed his opinion. - Sarabjit. is ad-. 
“mitted to have been “a morose-person who led-a secluded. life, and. 
"was néver seen out of the female apartments, gave twice a year, on . 
éthe festival of- the Hooly and tlie anniversary of his marriage. --Mr. 
 Ravenseroft had never seen or held any communication with him,": 
- (p: 1318), and there is. nothing to show that^he had ever seen Mr. 
:^ Ravenscroft. He was »' young man of- twenty-five years of, age, 
-. ‘atid nót miich given to business, and the danger to the ráj; from Mi. 
^ Ravensoroft's extending. his. plantation. was, "slight at best,-and, 
E e it was, more likely. to be apprehended by the old Rajé . - 
: than the“ morose’ youth iñ the zenana. As:a matter of fact, asfar. 
‘as [ram informed, the people entertained no suspicion against him... 
-On the other: hand, à runaway European; hiding from- is em phoy-: 
ers in' a ‘deserted. and, very- insecure. place, away from . human, 
" ! habitation, without & sufficient guard, but reported to be possessed ` 
of much wealth, was just the. person to excite the cupidity. of. suck 
=  gotorioüs and wreckless robbefs as. tlie: Bhadaks, . and under such , 
` »elreimstances there is.no à priori improbability ` in their commit- ! 
> tinga "robbery on'their own account, without ineitation. . 
l Being of a haughty disposition, Sarabjit did not mix much with | 
the world; but in 1821 he had. to repel an invasion headed: by | 
Nawab. Saifuddowlá, Nazim of.Gondá-Bahraieh. "The Nawáb had 
- inténded. to take- the: fortress, by surprise,- but’ Sarabjit: was. well 
-+ prepared for, him, and so raked-the ranks.of his army with his™ 
.. artillery fire; that the Nawáb had to retire ima hurry, and make (up: 
si with the young: chieftain., 
"Sarabjt. died of- dropsy in-1824- A. D: abd ‘his düther ‘died i in 
E p. MS, PN the raj to. S his oe Krishrisdatta a Singh, 
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_then a uum of: eight years: tof age. "Ehe. subsp? i the 
ráj during the minority of tlie heir: devolved.-on his grandmother, 
Rani Vidya kumátí, and it proved highly beneficial to the estate, 
‘Lhe population - ‘increased . Very: rapidly; many. tracts of land, 
_which had-néver known a.plough, were brought under cultivation ; 
wealth ard prosperity reigned everywhere ;and thé good lady 
was &dorel: as the. very personification. of Lakshmf, the goddess 
of: - prosperity. „Nor was consummate ability displayed- by 
her only in the routine management.of the estate. "wide waa 
she called mpor to face the enemy on, the battle-field, and. on botli 
occasions’ she > ‘acquitted herself with great credit. The RÁjá of 
Tulsipur kad always borné-enmity towards the house of Bhinga, 
and duringz.the management ofthe Rání a grand attempt was. 
made fo wrest from her a portion, if not the whole, of the ráj, 
the’ alleged cause. being, as usual, ` a boundary dispute.. The 
—rájá of ‘Telsipar was a "chief of great power and influence. de 
could; at & day's notice, send twenty thousand of his clansmen 
and retairers-to. the. field, He. appeared before Bhingá with a 
large army and a heavy park of artillery. :The Rání, however, 
had timely notice of his moments, and made every- preparation’ 
to meet him. -The battle waslong and hotly contested, but success 
at läst declared for the- Rani; . She returned from the battle- 
field, bringing with her as trophies, three guus, which: continited 
to grace. the fort of Bhing,:till the time of "the late Mutiny. 

On the second occasion, ‘she was assailed by the powerful Nazim 
Darsan Sihgh.- The forée brought against her- left her, no chance | 
of sticcess: and she had, therefore, recourse io diplomacy, i in which . 
her Second. son; Omráo puel helped her ir r bringing on à satis: | 

-factory: settlement, | 

Raja Krishnadatta was installed on’ the Gaddi in A.D. 1846, 
and, three years after, had to defend his fort against a poweiful 
army sent by Begam Wajhan Nisá, widow of Nawáb Saifuddowlá, 
to-enforeé an. enhanced demand. for revenue, ‘The . battle -lasted 
twelve days, after- which the- Rájá, finding it, impossible to -hold 


out any-loager, had to vacate the fort, and resort to that ever- Á 


ready: Alsatia of. discomfited. tàlukdárs, “the "Nepal hills. The 
Begam’s troops burnt down the fort, :“ plundered all the -houses 
iü the town, and. all the people of.their clothes and . ornaments. 
‘They seized’ all the plough bullocks and other cattle; and had 
them driven off and sold. The women were all seized and 
"driven off in crowds to the: camp. of Raghubar Singh at, Parbata- 
tolah::- Many-of them, who: were far gone in pregnancy, perished 
on the. road from fatigue and harsh treatment. —(Sleeman’s 
Diary l.p. iun : , 
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“Tb. was nòt util à eae: of Náginiehip that- Krishnadattd: 

' éoüld^ retürn tó his estate’; but he had little time given’ him for. 
- pitting lig Mouse in^ : order; The farming. ‘of. the revénue'to the 
` Highest, bidder by-the ‘King of Qudh,’ léd: to constant. exorbitant 
- démands oh the part of the. fürtiiets, find résistance-on-thé' part. 
„of ‘the more. „powerful: tàlukdárs was: rather the rule than tlie 

Exception. - The -néw? farmer, wantéd~ more than-was his’ due, 
ard R4jé Krishnadatta, “following the. example: -of lis. "JHeighbours, B 
dealing’. to submit to the demand. "A battle followed; "which 
‘lasted for. twenty-two" days, after which -thè ‘Nazim’ was killed; 

. dnd his. meh'were completely,routed, - A. second army. "under: thë g 
.ÉOminahd of an English: officer waè next .deputed; by. - the King 
ahd the .Rájá, unable to ‘cope witli-it; betook to. 4he-- asylum of. 
the Nepal hills, and again ‘went through: ‘the old róoutiné; `” 
"Tn 1854 ihe Raja had tò fade. the ‘King’s troops.for the third 
time. A disputed `. succession «at - Nàinpárá ‘had led. to two- 
-Müháainmadan Ránis falling out with each other, and one of these 


'^ defeated the ‘King’s troops, and took. three guns “froin. them. 


-^ 


"'fheréupon Ali Naki Khan, thé then Prime Minister; who had 
taken 'the:side of the - défeated - lady, sent a large army to. bring 
the offending Rání to her senses. "Thé army was swollen‘by the 
followers of all the léading trans-Gógrá chiefs who were ordered 
tojoin it. Drivàm to- extremity, the: lady “Went to- Bhivgá, and. 
‘found’an asylum:there.* The army, ‘according ‘to local accounts, 


<e Rumbered-‘about 80, :000- soldiers, having . 125 guns with thém. 


- ‘he siege was brisk; and the. earthworks’ of. the besiegers- rapidly 
“upproathed the circum vallation of thé fort; but: before the charge 
: Was delivered, the intervention of the talükdárs brought en a peace, 
oh the.two. very simple: conditions of. the Rájá' vacating. the 
. "fort for'à fé days, zand $8 Ránf surrendering. ‘the guns slié had 
“taken. de 
Soon: after the ‘above oceurtente Oddi was TUO iby. "the 
Biitish Governinent, and half of ‘the Bhing% ráj was confiscatéd 
“ron account óf ‘a. few- ‘gus having- besa found. secreted ‘in’ ajungle 
“near the. fort. * 
~ While.out on a- bunting. éxcursion with Mr. Mule, the: then Chief 
Commissioner of Oudh, Raja Krishnadatta receivéd ` an‘ accidental 
‘shot, either frota his ‘own gun, or &hat-of a servant, who was séated 
E behind him oh ‘his elephant, ‘and died. of. the wound: in the month 


09 “Of May. "1862. 2 


a Opn- ‘thie death “of. Krishnadatta; his ostio trag: taken PU “oft 
dy ‘the Cours of. Wards on behalf of his minor son; Udaya Pratáp 
- Singh The- youth was then twelve _yéats of ‘ige, His condüct 
in the. Wards. Institution of Lucknow; where hé. WAS, educated, 
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» was exemplary, "He, remained there of his own accord à year | 
longer than the period. ‘of his minority, and recéived an excellent — 
education, Since his ‘assunaption: of the ráj he ‘has done every 
thing to endear himself to his tenantry, and to. wim the good 
opinian .of the officers . of Government. He owns an excellent 
— Sanskrit Library, maintains añ Anglo-Vernacular School, and a 
first-class ` Dispensary, for which. he ‘has provided commodious 
buildings at. his: own cost; and contributes largely tó. all projects 
for the amélioration of his people. . During | thé famine of 1874, 
he opened' poor houses at different placés in. his estate, and spent 
. a large sum of money ín relief works and publie. charity. -. It, is- 
„gratifying to note that thee Government’ of India has. lately: con- 
ferred on him the, title. 9r Raja Bàbádür in recognition of his 


public services, . M . 
Pappi TEL CT rere Mirná. 
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E You may ofder production j you máy. .eommand.. cultivation ; and you übherg 
dots nothing. But'assure to “the cultivator the fruits of : his induste yj and > perhaps 
‘in that alone you will have; done enough.’ ` (Berthami) - zu T 


M “The only insecurity which i8 altogether párelysing to the Biss energies "of pror 
ay is that arising from:the Government, or. from persons invested with its author- 
F ity, | Against all othér depredatorm there - ‘is a hópe ^of* defending cca P {I John 
~Stiart Miil. 2 te MEL 
~HE” reforms advoósted i in the last chapter would ineréase the 
| .cultivator's happiness by giving him security of holding and... 
"more food. They would confer the second öf these benéfits by 
limiting rent to the equivalent-of a fair customary share of ` aver- 
age produce. by the abolition of rack-renting, whether i in-the 
direct form of an unfairly high demand, or in the indiredt form of 
“taking a fall rent in a bad season. s “and by securing tó the im-- 
proving tenant the fruits of his outlay and labour.: It will: pro- 
. _bably -be admitted that these reforms in distribution: would raise 
" the condition of the cultivator and strongly: ‘stimulate ‘froduction. 
But; -valuable as-they would undoubtedly be, they are only:& part. 
: of what has to be done if the: rural classes are: to be adequately 
relieved. However. fair the rent, however.sound thé tenure, the 
depression of, the ryot: and ` his dependents will :not. be’ removed, 
-until the pressure of population upon the méans of subsistence ‘Is: 
~ lightened by getting from the soil a larger yield.. Bcc 
" Butthis larger yield caniiot be got unless that which is taken foni 
the soilis given back toit; unless the oxen are strong to Iabour.; 
“waless: the énormous increase of outtuth which- irrigation gives, ` 
= -is developed; xnleas the periodical, wholesale disappearance of 
! “harvest and grain-heap, by drought, is prevented. ^ 
The object, therefore, of the present chapter is, after establishing 
i ihe necessity for the larger yièld, to, show why present efforts fail to 
-gecure it; to. outline the principles of a new policy, better:caleu- ` 
' dated to stimulate production. to the required extent; and to 
fill in some of the details for carrying such principles. into ace 
, tion. - CH 
l dn i England’s Work in India i? (Chapter III.—The adjustment of | 
i the food-supply to the growing population), Dr. Hunter: has:de-- 
E monstrated the’ urgent necessity of steadily and permanently i in- 
creasing“ thë harvest: of n hamlet,’ AE "es 
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| c^s5He. reviews. süécgssively' the- poverty and density of. ae popu- 
lation y the increasing. keenness of the struggle for existence; the 
want.of cities and centres ef ‘manufacturing industry in a country - 
where f practically the whole’ people has to: make its livelihood by 
the dillagé of .the soil’; the growth of the landless classes; the 
— "exhaustion of the soil by: over-cropping and consumption of man- 
ure for fuel; the'"ploughing-up of pastures and cléarance of 
. jungles, and: the consequent spread of cattle-disease. - 
V Emake no apology for the; length of the. following: extracts. 
: Wor; though few. will plod through these dull pages of mine whom : 
a happier fate- has not already’ drawn. to` * England's Work in India,’ 
“it is possible, E-hope, even for an obscure district, officer to: add in 
some ‘small ‘degree to the working force of the great statist’s. gen- 
eralisations by reproducing his statement of some of. them, and 
tracing’ some of, the steps by which they may be brought into, the E 
" sphere of practical action. 
' The eonclusion reached by Dr. Honei is this : " You: now > 
ae ‘what-I mean by the poverty of the: Indian people; . More 
food is raised from the land than ever was raised before.; but the 
population has increased at even a more rapid rate than the food- , 
. Supply: . We: are. compelled: to. stand. by and;wateh the pitiless 
operation of: -economic laws whose force no mian- can stay.’ Those ` 
laws decree that a- population of small: husbandmen which. marries 
„ aad multiplies irrespective of the means. of subsistence shall suffer 
.& constantly increasing-struggle for existence. . ; The extent: of 
the’ evil- may ' be thus stated. ~Dwo-fifths of the people of | British 
. India enjoy a prosperity unknown under-native rule; other two- 
‘fifths: earn a'fair but diminishing subsistence ; but the remaining 
—~- fifth, or forty millions; go through life on insufficient, food. -It [is 
these under-fed for ty millions: who. form the problem of over-popu-_ 
~Jation in India." "The difficaltycof-solving it is; intensified. by the 
- fact that, in. spite of. the hard struggle for life, their nunibers rapid- 
dy increase .. ... .. Mr. Caird estimates that the Indian popula- 
tiom increases at the rate of two.millions per annum.. If the lot of æ 
- the people is to. be really improved, additional supplies.’ must be 
E spen not only: to feed. these new mouths, but‘to furnfsh.a 
- more adequate-diet for the already existing ones, This latter. task 
meaüs-au annual increase of food sufficient to entirely-feed at least. 
half a million, or to-double the rations of one million of the'poorer 
glasses. In this way the lot of tén millions of these classes would 
—-be ameliorated in the course of ten years ; .&nd the condition of 
the whole: would be gradually improved in the course of.a genera- 
- tion. The initial problem, therefore, isto inotease the means of , 
. subsistence i in India, so as-to- annually. feed two and a half millions 
‘more people; ; T. millions. representing. thé: actual increase in . 
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arürn bers, ‘and the half. million reprosentiiig: a double: diet fi: d 
- least:a million ‘of the poorer classes ^, i5 è”. < Over popülation-in: 
- Iüdià is thé: direct ‘product’ of ‘British: vule. :We have taken.-on : 
*éurselves the responsibility; by'removing:the.previous:checks upon: 
4hé'inerease of ‘the people,—checks’ which, however. cruel, ‘are.the: 
-natial and inévitable ones:in Asia; and which: take the place: of-. 
the:prudential ‘restraints practised by the peasant-farming ráces. of! 
| "Europe. . We -must ‘now’: discharge that responsibility, and:as;out: 
. o*n-eivilised rule has created the difficulty, weimust: meet, it;by. the; 
resources ‘of: civilisation; : These’ resources may ‘lighten.the prész: 
sure of the population on the soil.in-three ways::—first, by > with; 
, drawing large iiumbers to: ‘non-agricultural industries ; "second; by: 
- distributing-thé pressure over new or under:populated: -trácts:; third, 
: " ey i increaging the produce-of the. enisting: area. of: cultivation: 
ooo yu The food-süpply of “India müsp-be; augmented so-as:to: allow- 
of ‘aa-annual increase-of two unda half millions:of- peoples sis eiai 
-Now two and:a half millions-are lessthan:one andi half. per centi. 
of-the present population, and the prerani, food-supply à is: more. than. - 
that population! consumes; ::* PED wa 
"df, therefore, we add’ one: - g: shalf per cent: yearly tò. the: food. 
‘prdildetion, the supply will more than. keep.pace with thé increased | 
dead upon it, so:far-as the internal..wants.of “India axe .concerne, 
^ ed; :E-shàll- specify four out-of: many: ‘considerations which. make 
‘me. believe * that, “without: attempting -any. flights-in -scientifi 
` farming, it is, possible. - 4o: steadily 4 inerease the-Indian food-supply. 
` to:the-extent of one and a-half per. cent;. per annum. . The; first. 
impediment tò ‘better husbandry: is the fewness and weakness,of 
 thé.cattle, . . '» The:second impediment to. improved-husbandry 
is thé want of manuré; ‘If there were more:stock, £here-would be. 
more manure, and the absence of. fire-wood. compels: the people,to- ~ 
use even the scanty droppings. of their: existing -cattle. for fuel. 
Under such circumstances agriculture ceases ito tbe the: manufacture 
- -of:food;:and-becomes aimére: » spoliation ofithésol..... The:third 
= “impediment to-‘improved-agriculture. in India is the want.of. water. | 
‘Mr,Caird,: the. chief English-authority who has enquired into the: 
E " &abjeat, believes that if only“one-third of the cultivated area.;were 
irrigated, India would-be secure against famine, At-any rate;. an: 
extension of: irrigation. would alone suffice: tò raise thé food-supply. ` 
"by more than-one. and a hal£« per: cent. during many yers: n s'er 
= Looking -to. whàt:has of late yeiwa:been done, andto what yet. 
wemaths to be done: byr wells and petty works with. the, id of... 
‘loans. from the State, 1 think we may reckon on a vast nerense 
poen: from: irrigation. :. TA Res 
: Ehe fourth means: recommenied by. Dr, funter for thái improyes i 
, ament, of : Indian tillage, ds the: reconstruction of ithe. Agricultural - 
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Boii of the Government, of. India, already an acoinplished 
faét.- : 


Vien of an-inereased food-supply for India ; - endeavored. to state 


its “exact .dimensions, and shown that, while it, demands organised. _ 
'efforts:on a great scale; it:is quite capable of. solution. The : pros 


blem; however, is mot only one-of supply, but of distribution, ` By 
one. ‘get of: efforts tho-food must be.increased.; another set of efforts 
must.secure a fair share of tliat-food. to: the actual. ‘tiller jf «he 
sotl.:. In Southern India .. .'. the y of: -&he. peasantry- is for 
protection against the money-lenders........;.In-Bengal the ‘cry of 
thé . peasantry- is for protection agaiust the landlord. "—-(Bigland’s 
Work in Tadia, pp.-74 to 96). 

co In: my. chapter. on Rent reform I have ied to sketch tlie n 
on which.should be projected . that- set--of efforts: which -aims at 


securing’ ‘a -fair share of the food to the actual tiller of-the;soil!- 
‘Phe next chapter (Cheaper. production) will,-it is hoped, contribute - 


something to the solution of that.other question-of improved dis- 
tribution which i is uals in iud ay proteetion agat the oa 
m 


"Xhe-. present. Vater aims at. suggesting one of. thei sels of 


effort "by which the food-supply may bé inereased.. ; ; - 


Having: quoted: high authority for the statement that: auch in- 
crease is.neeesasry T go on to show why present efforts-fails (o-se- 


cure it. "What: I-have to say, however, on.this subject, will be chiefly 
:confined to the third of the means recommended by. Dr. Hunter for 


the improvement of Indian. tillage.. Eor the fourth, the recon- : 


struction of the Agricultural Department, has already been achiey- 
.ed.:. Amd the first ‘and ‘second, the improvement of- stock, and: con- 


sesvation of manure; have:been so recently and ; > ably handled: in 


Mr.'Allan Hume's “ Hints.on JA gricultural Reform in eee as tò 
make iti superfluous to say-anything more about ‘them, 

: What I have:to say about:the extension of. irrigation, p absut 
land imprevement in India generally, can best be. ‘said dn. connex= 


jon- with ‘a -matter now- under: examination, by. the Government,’ 
the” causes. of the: ‘failure: ‘ofthe. rong Improvement Act XVI. 


‘of 1871).. 
The Parine diamen (Report. IL pp. 144 145,) saythat, the 


evidence they have received renders; it unquestionable that this ` 


-Act lias failed to realize. the intention of promoting - improvements, 
-andithat there-is a: very general reluctance to make use of its pró- 
visions, The sumis advanced under it have:been extremely. “small, 
-amounting in. 1877-78 to only Rs. 427,841 iin:the- whole of Andi, 
and “: bear-no preportion: whatever to. the need. which. the. country 
shas:of ‘capital to. Aang out. material. improvements.” 


= 


- 


- 


st] have e ". Dr. Hunter concludes, ` * both set forth the; próz 
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- iio. most picuinebt. aniohdoths: causes: ‘gfe ditis “aieappantla 
result- have -beeii-:—":The sobstaclés- éréated- by inefficient: native 
stibordinates;.to whom ‘the: grain tirto’of euch cad vánéés: gives" "extra. 
trouble ; the delay.--and:expehse “ rof tthe initial ‘procédure;! ‘andi: 
"witch thefirst application hassto be: stam péd.,. thet bond, - for’. Tepays-. 
ment’ stamped and- registered, -atida mitate and troublesome in? - 
'quiry- hasto: be made. into thé matüre: of the. applicant's. tenüré^ add | 
its-value 5- the: necessity“ of :paying-initerest, which: ib. üsually- fixed. 
'at:64 per ‘cent. per annum- the’small-niiniber of :yéars over «which. 
yephynient may: be: spread; ‘and the: consequent largetiess“6f- ‘the: 
annual instalments ;. the. early daté “at which they: ‘begin’ tor fai 
dud} even-before: the! ‘improvéement-has begun to rédlise:.a ‘profit’; a 

“and: ‘the-rigidity of the. rules” fór ‘pundtual: Fepayment:” ‘An dns: 
“quity sis recommended ‘to be:made,-and.is now» being- iade; as io 
hoi far-these’ complaints dre'valid}antdtd, what. extent they,’ ‘cain be 
"pieteby:an'alterátion' of *he"rüles:. There isxino «reason to doubt 
- -that as " proposed-- by-: tlie commission, -Vnecessary jin pediment‘ " 

- wikk be removed from‘ the procedure; -the period-fori repayment ens 
Jàr&ed; the raté of interest. loweted, and.the district -oficera -stimu 
lated: to: ‘promote | the. disbursémerit of ‘these: advances more ‘actively. 
"Ahürhiherto,s sess wo Gregg it "5B Fap guo tat renege f) 

Aimuch: more’ serious ‘obistiiclé' to: the: «&üccess-. of the: diet tian 
-ghy:of theseis.-deseribed ‘inthe followitg passage (p:I45). i" Adi 
“other ‘reason - has“ been prominently ‘alleged. for: the disinclination® 
oflandowiéts "to: spend "rione, "whethierc their own or'botrowed; 
^on the iniprovément of the land; and: that?is their doubt whether’ 
‘atthe expiration of-«a' term: of: settlement! théy will’ be allowed 
to éijoy=the ‘whole’ profitstot: Büch an ‘dniproverhent, or whether" 
it will’ formi- the-occasioil-for: dn ehhancement: oftheir assessinent;-; A. 
vss. We: thitik ts important: ‘that-“a- precise and: petiniinent `. 
understanding should -be éériie’to¢on the subjectiand fatifieà" by - 
law. ‘The «landowner should’ be ‘guaranteed: àgainst-any-. 'eülinncg- 

“ment ofthis" assessment-for «such ‘a. “period as shall 'securé ‘to. liim. 
‘such à reasonable: retürn-on- his investment? as will - encourage ` 
"thee prosecution’ of-iinprovements; -< It: &ppears.tó be quite ^r Pos: , 

gible to ‘dia up a: set of riles’ defining. what’ lie: periód- ‘should’ ; 
be-ifor any: locality ^or any. class.: of cases, so that it may "pe: | 
clearly knówh;-without-féar: of mistake ór danger of: vetfaptation> 

-and- change: of ‘view; by ‘evety- landowner‘or; tenant: who: exeoutés 
a permanenti ‘improvementon the^landy sihether. he is entitled: £o. 
the entire profits: arising front ity. or to a pau for: ever, ox: “for. a. 
‘tert: Oftyears? ^ c 2 DT. x poni uod 
| Elsewhere (Repoit Il, P 169). the’ Comdilalón remark; si Spe- E 
cial reference to wells mie ^ «408 vioi atar r nap? fe dede s 

“Tt might: also “be: possible: to ‘stimulate’ ‘wélleconstiueliod by 
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"extending: the pracilis) of Bombay and Madras to "Upper India, so 
"far as to rule that the assessment ‘of land irrigated from a perma- - 
nent well should ‘not be liable to.enhancement-on account of the ` 
well at any revision. of the settlement, -provided ‘the well is kept . 
inefficient repair, : But whatever plan be adopted-to facilitate well- 
--cónstruetien, we can hardly doubt that iu :some way the. land- 


holder must. discharge the cost of-first construction, with ‘interest _. 


_ thereon, in a term of years, and thereafter become the sole owner 
of the: ivel], and be placed in respect to it in exactly the same 
position. as-that which he. would have occupied if he had made | 
the well himself" . — : 

. [t will be seen that the Commission sound a-very: unan 
note as to the.nature'of the required guarantee, They seem to 
halt and waver between two conflicting opinions, the opinion that : 
‘enterprise and. outlay are adequately remunerated + when: the im- 
prover is -secured in the enjoyment of the profits of his impreve- 

. ment until he has recouped his outlay with interest, and the opinion 
that the profits of an improvement should be. permanently secured 
to the improver, | : 

: The, Famine. Coramission’s analysis of the causes of failure seems 
to be defeetive in the followi ing particulars, .It:does not. go down - 
to the roots of the injustice done by the State in many parts of- 
India to zamindars, improvements. It.does not set up any stand- 
ard of equity by which the question of the treatment of ‘tenants’ 
improvements by the landlord, and of landlords’ improvements by 
the State may. be determined. . 

It does not note to how large an extent thé disinclination to im- 
prove, where not explicable 1 by-the want of a satisfactory guarantee,. . 
is caused by the, superior lucrativeness of;money-lending as an- 
“investment for capital; by friction between ‘Tandlord and. tenant, in 
respect of tenants. Amprovements; and by the unfairly. heavy bur- 
den thrown on- the zamindar-landlord and on the-ryot by the 
failure of the chief. landlord, the State, to taxa any direct or active 
share in village improvement; D; 

"The attémpt will now be. made to RORIS. thése omissions. So - 
far as it máy be successful, it will tend to make the analysis of the 
causes of failuré exhaustive, and also. to-mark out the general 
course which reforms to remove’these causes must follow. 

It will be made under these:six heads :—.-. | 

(1.) The nature of the Anjustice. ‘done by the plate to land. int 
provements by zamindars. . 

x (2) What are the requirements ‘of equity in the treatment 
of (Indian) tenants’ improvements by landlords and of (Indian) 
landlords’ improvements by the State? 

(82. Is equity satisfied by the non-taxation. principle as applied . 
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ain, Bombay. aid Madras, ‘and by. the recoüpmónt.. Schi: as 
l applied; in tlie JNortli- Wéstetü Provinces, .Qudh, and the Punjab ?" 
"(4 The friction between: landloyi ‘and tenant caused by the 
want of definite equitable rules regulating - their respective rights 
zu: improveiehts. .- i 
ECON The disinclination- to- iriproye arising froth, the greater lu: 
-crativeness: of money-lending-as an investment., * 
(6) The-extent to which the failure to improve is traceable, “to 
the neglect-of the eliief landlord, the State, to take any active. share 
da ordinary village improvements, 
. 9 Phe ature of the injustice done by ile State to landem 
provenenta by.zamindars. ' 

The:principle-seems in theory to be generally admitted i in India 
“that security 1s'to -be enjoyed by the improving zamindai ihat.he 
Will either permanently reap thé früits of his. labour, or. be fully 

., Compensated for’ his outlay: ifthe Staté takes’a share of ‘then’. 
— But this prinéiple is: applied i in a variéty of ways, all of which. 

.'. ¢atinot possibly be right. And, as will be seen, though ‘every wheré 
‘held i in theory, 1b is not everywhere carried. into practice, Hien ie 

; 1: the Punjab. the makér of a new well is*protécted for twenty 
` years from any increased- demand for révenué. based on the i increase 
of assets produced by the well. Similar protection for -tèn years 
“Is given to those who repair’ old wells ‘or dig water-courses, | Hvis 
.. dently it is supposed in the Punjab that in ten’ and | twenty. ‘years 

respectively the: profits of ^ repairing ¢ and making wells“ recoup the 

. outlay, and. that such recoupment sa aa pumped | tlie 
Amprover ` 

In the N orth- Western Provinces the sarie prineiple was anhuni- 

: ed in^ 1872, but with this important difference, that no period is 

“prescribed within which ‘yecoupment,_is to .be assunied.to have 

. faken place. : About. this point the settlement officer is ‘to exércise 

“an intelligent discretion.” ' Hé is “to assess on existing. rents, but 

in such a way-as to allow the capital: expended. by the builder of a 

=  Thasonry well, if he be at the time of settlement out of. pocket. dy 

- + dt, to. be: recouped’ " 

.. in the Central: Birovni no. definite. rule lias bus laid down. 

- In Oudh the North- Western’ ” Provinces, principle PA 
been announced.. The Oudh. rule now ‘is that “lands Arrigated 

. from masonry :wells, or othérwise permanently improved by land- 
holders at their,owù cost, will: be so' assessed that no. extrà demand 
` -willbe máde from the landliolder who has ednstructed the- welk-a 

. works, until he shall have recovered. his. outlay thereon, “ineluding 

/ | éapital aüd'reasonablé interest.” ` ~- 
*— "75 In Madras and. Berar rules, not: having. the foros of li, obtain 
z that the assessment, on lands on which wells or other improvemeiits 
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“own” pur shall ‘not be PAD ata iato edeni ent on 
the. ground.óf a general reVision. of” the district rates.” (Faniine- 
Cotamission, ‘Report H, pi 145). 

- In- Bombay this rule has been enacted by express law. Section 
780 of the Bombay Survey AGE of 1865) says:-— Such assessment 
shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
Owners, or from private capital, or resourees, during the curr ency of. 
‘any settlement tinder this Act, but with reference | to general. con- 
siderations. of ihe value of land, whether'as to soil or situation, - 
‘prices of produce, or facilities of eommunication.” 

A> gradually ascending scale of liberality may thus be traced 
frotn the hard-and-fast tem and twenty years- recoupment rule of 
‘the Punjab, through the more élastic application of it 3n.the North- 
Western Provinces: and Oudh; io the .rülej; in: Madras and Berar, 

—~ that) inprovements are not to be taxed. nt all; ahd: to- the: ratificstion 

of this rule, in Bombay, by express law,- 

These systems fall into three classes : the class in vids (as in 
. the Punjab, Oudh'and the North-Western Provinces) -the ‘recoup- 
“tment principle is adopted, and the class’ iu. which (as. in Madras, 
ee and Bombay) it is rejected. 

^ IA third class ‘is represented by the. Central” Provinces where 

, ho poc is given at all.’ : 
The fact that im six out‘:of the séven- provinces it has bdo: 
found necessary to give a guarantee of some sort, is, "perhaps, a 
sufficient indication that the want of a definite rule in “the Central , 
Provinces must, discourage improvements, | and eposs improving: 
- &amindars. to the risk of injustice: ' 

; "The adoption of the recoupment, prinelple in three provinces, . 
and its rejection In. three other provinces, seems to show that three 
out of the six must certainly be following a "wrong course. If 
equity demands that the: registered ryots of Madras and ‘Bombay 

. should permanently retain that portion of the assets which is deve- 
` loged by their improvements, a fortiori must it demand a similar = 
privilege for.the registered zamindars of Oudh, the- Panjaub, and , 
_ the North- Western Provinces,;:1f, on the other hand, the recoup- 
` mént principle can fairly be applied to the: Zamindars of’ Upper _ 
' India, a fortiori can it be fairly applied: to the registered- ryots of^ 
' Southern and Western India. ‘The Government can scarcely escape 

, one or other of the horns of this dilemma.’ Either it is: wrong 

Um ‘taking any of the fruits of the zamindar’s outlay, or it is 
: wrong in taking none of the’ fruits of the registered ryot/s: outlay. 

_ Jv the one case the interests of the zamindars of Upper India 
aye: suffering ; in the other, dhe- interests of the: general tax- 
“payers Mm poca ^ mu oe s D 


n 
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“Justice requires; therefore; either that in Upper. Indiai theres 
 Poupmient: principle, should. sbe. given up: for the -pritciple : "of, 
absolute non-taxation òf -improvemerits, or the’ non-taation,' 
principle, which was adopted in. Madrasi in 1852, and in :Bomibàáy. 


: it- 1865, must. be given up for the recoupment ` ;prineiple, adopted 


in the North-Western Provinces in 1872, — - TM o 
Or, if neither of the&é principles Is found. to. be. satisfactory, 


gore: third: course, must: be ‘devised: sepa Uc 


In.a matter of such extreme importámoe,: on - sah principles! 


ore conflicting: ‘are. being followed: with, “apparently, : 1 the. ‘certains: 


consequence’ that: serious injustice: is . being- done “in several:. pros 
. vinces;of ‘India, it. would be ai very good thing: to trace. the: : history”: 
of, the. birth; growth, and ultimate: "acceptance: of nee opposing * 

. - principles. UPS 


~ X clears. summary. "af “the disosi and: -nigumentsi by 


1 


.Whicle the non-taxation principle has been reached in: Madras 
and Bombay, and the recoupment.principle:in Upper India, 
could scareely.fail to give all the data. required :for.& sound deci. 
^ 8i0n;.or:tó show: conclusively on which bide: Hes - the: greater: truth. 
and. ‘weight; a) seas Hp go AC db: 
As a contribution to- hach á summary: Troiei the following. motes,’ 
inthe hope that the. subject may ‘attract the. attention ‘of some: 
: of «my brother. civilians im Madras:-and Bombay, who- cdn, get atn. 
the facts, to me at: present inaccessible; for those Presidencies.: 2555 
. ‘The earliest mention: of ‘the. quéstion. that I eam trace, ds by. 
Sir. "Thomas Munro; in- Madras; in-1797, and by Mr. Holt: Mackens - 
. zie, in" Upper India, in 1819,’ It is noticeable: that both ot: these’ : : 
eminent men adopted thé principle of: noh-taxation. c= -> 
On the 18th July.1797, Sir; Thomas (then Captain). ‘Munro, the”: 
great, founder: of: the. ryobwark system: of ‘settlement; then an: astis-. 
tant in. the Salem: district, suggested. to: his. district officer "x OT 
Ae No additional rent should” ever_-be:demanded for: improve-. . 
meis. . The: ryot who; by digging-a: ‘well, ór-building.a tank, con-: ; 
æ: verts dry land into garden or " riee-fiel ds, should. pay no: more “than 
. the. original rent of the.ground a... ~. Nothing would more tend-to 


" secure a country from famine.than numerous. wells. ‘They vare. sọ ~ 


' little affected..by. the seasons, that, their- -Crops . seldom, fail: sy they: 


require | no-extensive repairs:; they. do not fill up; nor are they. 


liable. to; be swept away by floods,:or to.be destroyed by:.an, elemy,. 
like. tanks. sa og Had it'evér been tlie practice, under. IndianiGay?: 
erninents, instead of building tanks. themselves;, to have-let, the 
|. "ryots:do it; without raising | “their rents, there. would: now s „have ] 
' been infinitely more- wet lands. than there ;are, ei equal sor" az: 
greater.revenue. from them, and without:any expense: to. the pubs 
dien df the old system ofi imposing an additional vent „oi: evry 
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diuprodament be: persevered: in, the: people will remain! s ever 
aisi revenue. uncertain: » (nl buthnot’s Memoir and Selections; 
^n It: seems," * gays SirA. "Arbuthnoi, * almost incomprehensible, - 
pit; itis. the:faet, that these: wise and statesman-like views: were. 
not fully acted on until 1852, more. than: half a ey after : 
thisettér^vas written.” © — « 

‘Tt seems, I remark, “almost incomprehensible; but it is the fact,’ 
that these : wise "and “statesman-like . views,’ though. accepted, a 
'generation.ago, iir the so-called benighted Presidency, and -after- 
wards adopted in Bombay, are still ‘ignored | in Upper India, and ` 
that^:now, :eighty-four- years: after they’ were first: enunéiated; 
it is still: necessary to repeat them, as àf they. had been . Announced 
for the first time the day before yesterday. ° i 

‘To his. celebrated minute, : dated Ast July. 1si9 (para: 242) 

Mr. Holt Mackenzie wrote: — 


“Any shave. int the AE “vosulting fom: expensive _ 


works, or the extended. culture .of the: more: "valuable articles: of > 
husbaridry, it is not properly in .the- nature'.of a land-tax' to ‘se 
eure ; to such, therefore, the Honourable Court do not, . I suppose,- 
look asa “means: of directly ` ‘increasing -the land-revenue,. but 
will be- content to: draw thence such.an inereáse to the páblic. fee 
sources’ (in the: event“ of :the public: exigencies demanding ‘ity 
as can be done in ‘the way of. customs. and. excise.” -Selections 
from the Revenue Records, N.:W. P., 1818—20; p. 68).-: 
AEwenty. years later, tliis. principle, ‘then - on the point- -of fina} 
acceptance in Madras, had made no way in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, The rule given in-Mr, Thomason’s Directions to Settlement 
7Officers; published in 1849 was, (para: 65.) :—* Wherever the value - 
of land has been much: raised by:the expenditure of capital-in pro- - 
viding irrigation, locating labourers, or'in other :modes; care should: 
be-taken, lest by too high an assessment an unfair tax: be laid: on the 
profits ofthe capital, over and above:the just rights of the Govern ` 
ment to a portion of the net produce of the: lard, X : e 
Phecutter-vagueness of this rule shows plainly: that its author 
had: formed’ no definite idea about-taxationof improvements, aud - 
that,:up to.that time, the question had received very little" atten- ^ 
tion: in Upper: India. In Mr. John Thornton’s - elaborate eulogy 
of the Thomasonian system, published in 1849, (Calcutta Review, 
vol; XI; No. XXIV.), the -only reference to the question is- con» ` 
. tainéd in Xhe:'easual remark: that- “justice.as well as policy will - 
require that the indefatigable Ját shall not be reduced VA dispro- 
portionate taxation to the-level of the dissolute Güjur? | 7: 
In 4851 the Court of:Directois -noticed the subject rather. . 
prominently, ‘but with, almost’ équal vagueness in their Despatch 
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No... 97 dated- 13th August, to: ilio: Goverament sof ‘thie Noth 
Western. Provinces.. S LS 

.They wrote (para 489) ; pete Another’ question of importato: ig, 

whether an agriculturist, on the, rénewal f'a settlement, should 
be allowed" the full Benefit. of his improvements, or. whethe thé. 
. Goverament: should be held entitled. to sshare of the additional 
value which his- capital and industry, : aided by other ' circumstances, 
. haye added to the land: We-aré-of‘opinion that the only. satisfac: 
tory principle on which all füturé renewals of settlements;can le 
made, will be that reference must be-had-to.the ` valüe- òf- tlie land 
at’ the:time, a: liberal ‘consideration-being given forthe 'i ind proves 
ments attributable only to the. efforts: ot the -tenatit hiniself," and 
especially with regard to sitch as are of a comparatively’ recent 
, date, and with" regard to whieh-he lias reaped : the. advantage: .only: 
- foràzshort^ period: under:the-óld:settlement," 

Here.the recoupment, principle is plainly hinted at; ‘put die basis- 
on «which: -itè résts, the steps by which it is reached, sind: bd ci 
un which it is torbe applied; are all Wanting.' ^^. 
~ The Saharanpur rules; issued in 1855, are not ‘more’ explicit, 
- They say (Rule XXXVID :- ji In: villages the cultivation „of which 
has’ been much.extended since the: ‘settlement by the breaking ‘up 
-of new lands, or. the perééntage - of irrigation increased by the 
. sinking of new wells or’ other improvements, the expenditure of 
capital must be allewed, and a moderate jumma assessed." ^ 

. In: para 12«:of the Gorakhpur Justiuctions, issued in, 1856, the 
recoupment: principle: is ‘somewhat more plainly- affirmed. = The 
assessment should.be determined. .... upon the géreral . principles 
inculéated. in the Saharanpur rules, due advertence belug had as 
"well.to prospéctive .eapabilities as “to present assets, | and also- 
to: any. expenditure of capital by a proprietor fov which he may 
not have had the means of obtaining a fully remunerative réturn,: 

..Thé Oudh asséssmént circular of 1860 made no-express reference 
“tö improvements, buf directed-observance of the Saharanpur. rules 
‘geijerally, But in December 1864 it was notified .to -Oudh: land-- 
“holders that, at the revision of assessment then going õn, no- 
‘addition would’ be made to the assessment of lands irrigated from 
- permanent wells, constructed after the date of the intimation, on 
account merely of the irrigation afforded therefrom: ` Land irrigat- 
‘ed -from such wells was ordered to bé entered. as udirrigated i in the. 

, Survey and settlement papers. E 

Tt. was.furthér announced, in February 1865, soon -after the -firsts 
Lücküow . „agricultural ' 'exhibition, that land "artificially. 3frigated * 
‘by means of expensive European machinery, would be rated as . 
ünirrigated J for the purposes:of.the settlement. then in progress, - 
“In. 1970, the publication ^ of some’: of- m Charles Elliotts. 
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assessment reports — revived the question, It became known “that 
in parganas Shamsabad and Kaimganj of the Farakhabad district, 
- Mr. Elliott had classed as dry, land irrigated from: patito wells built 
- within the term of the last settlement, 

“The-Pioneer (81st March 1870:, promptly attacked Mr. Biliott. 


mE said, “this {dea of rewarding zamiudars for improvements 


^ 


E 


18 “novel, ` and. contrary ^to the principles, ‘which ‘have hitherto 
gilded.” ‘our assessments, “We make settlements for long ‘periods 


With the - view- to ‘induce landowners to: improve their estates and 
with thé, hope of getting increased revetive at the.end ‘of the 
‘period, : Lis; With the prospect of a three pes cent. income-tak 
before’ us, ive strongly object to throwing away the land-revenve 
in rewarding latidowners for atteiiding to- their own interésts." 


Mr. Elliott effectiyely defended himself by replying’ that the 


“Wells so treated by him wére not” “ancient ‘wells, the value:of 
which may: be looked upon as ‘pretty well recouped . by- this time," 


“and that. in-liverally treating new improvements he was ‘only 
observing the standing: orders of his department, already quoted. 
-The controversy seems to have attracted the notice ‘of . the. local 
Giüvoimment, for, in- December 1870, the settlement officers’ of the 
North-Western Provinces were ‘asked. for'their opinions ón the mode 
Of assessing lands irrigated from masonry well&or other works con- . 


; structed by landlords during thé preceding. settlement. 


. Of the twenty, settlement officérs consulted, not one questioned 
the right of Government to share, soonet'or: ater, in the increase 
of- -assets produced ‘by such improvements, - "This right: ‘wag assumed 
by, ali. to -exist, aud ‘scarcely any argument was given ‘in support 
of AC |The strength of the presumption arising from ‘the: Bombay 
and Madras practice was not noticed. : The’ eonclugion reached was, 
~ that ùo compensation at-all was necessary wheré masonry wells. are 
sunk merely in lieu of kachka wells; and that-in other cages the 
recoupment prificiple should’ be followed, the improving zamindar 
being. left sucli.a rental from the land improved as Would, during 
_the settlement, repay him his outlay with interest. "s 

: As. already “rioticed, this recoupthent principle Was announced j m 
‘the North-Western Provincés i in 1872, 0o 

The . absence of discussion of the grounds. on wicks this 
principle is ‘considered fair, is so coüspicdous in all Oudh and 
„North-West reférérices to the subject which I have been ableto find, 
that it is necessary to noticé here the only ar rguments to bé found | 
in.the.1870-72 papers. - i i 
One:officer considered that-a settlement for thir by: years was an 


, improving lease,’ and that. the tenant was expected to ‘put the 


estate into. good order. md 
. Now, mo one denies ‘that’ the Thomasonian system of thir ty 
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eats NT haa had a. PEN effect - An pos 
cultivation and introducing more valuable-staples. But neithér this- 
norany other kind of improvement i is stipulated for," The engage- 
ments exchanged between the State and-the zaniindar do tiot bind 
the zamihdar to spend one penny iu improving the land, or even 
dn Keeping it from deterioration, They-do not guarantee i to him. | 
, epee if he i improves, or to the State compensation 4f the: 
.Jand goes out-of gear." — TE : 

The lease has no single. feature in common with’ an “oididaty:. 
improving lease, except ‘the fact that it runs at a fixed rent fora - 
-con&iderable term. Itistrue that the talukdari sanads ‘in Oudh . 
. contain the stipulation. that the talukday will, to the best-of his 
`- ‘power, try to promote the agricultural resources of his'estate; (Garden: 
of India, p. 203), but the Aalukdari sanads are title-deeds, not 
' leases, and-have nothing whatever to do: with the. treatment of 
'- North- West zamindars by North-West. settlement offcers. "How, 
Boso can a lease be called an improving-lease, when, in the terms ^ 
on Which it is granted and periodically renéwed, no distinction 
ig-made between the improving’ and non-improving - tenant, ánd 
‘when non-improvement by the tenant. is the general result, the 
‘+ only-other result that is at all distixict being that: where the ‘tenant’. 
' (the zamindar) does: aprove, he too:oftén does so to his owh. 
. detriment? 

Another officer, « with great propriety, likenéd the improving ` 


- Zamindar's position to that of a managing partner who had im- 


proved a joint estate by the ‘outlay of capital. . He’ justly’ held: 
that the other parttier,. the State, must-of course bear his” share of.. 


. the’ cost, and that. when "this. share had beén paid he was equally: 
- entitled to his share of the profit; since he owned a share in the 


inherent Capability of the land for improvement, and thus it would 
be unreasonable for thé managing partner to` consider himself 
- entitled to all the profits of the improvements, merely "because he 
had anticipated his partner, in developing the. TesOurces of the" 


- joint. estate. 


“The weak point ‘about this: argument; is that it-is no argument at: 
> alli. It: merely: consists of a- perfectly appropriate analogy, and’ 
of ‘a begging of tlie only question that is. in issue. That question 
"s not whether the State and zamindar are partners; or whether 
. the zamindar should be compensated for, his outlay if the. State 
wants to. share in the profits, but whether sufficient compensation 
is paid by the State, when it simply refrains from taking a share ^ 
of: the profits for such number,of years as will recoup the outlay, . 
with interest. ' 

. Before coming to the equitable aspects of this question, some fur- - 
. ther indicátions; of the weakness of the. recoupmient theory . may be 
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“noticed i in addition to thosé fardlisbed by tlie gisesia pt, arising 


“out-of, the ultimate. triumph, of the contrary theory in “Madras and 
‘Bombay, -by the general absence, of supporting argument,’ and the, 
‘Wntendbleness of such. arguments as can be traced. a 

‘IE vihe ‘recoupment theor y can, in the North- Western Provinces; 
^ bevfairly applied..to the improvements of. the State's partner, the 


. amindar, a fortiori, one would suppose, should it, be applied, 


to:improvements made by the tenants-of the joint estate..; ; 


' But the. North-Western. Provinces rent-law on this point is in. 
direct’ conflict with:¥eyenue usage, It provides (Act XII.! of 1881, 
section 44) that the right of an, improving tenant, to. receive come 
pensation, whén ejected, only ceases. to exist, when the. improrement. d 
has ceased to increase the diss letting value of the.land: | 

Here the recoupment prineiple is distinetly ignored. : In cases . 


| under this section i$ is only applied when the jandlord ĉan- show , 
_—that; in consideration of the improvement, he has, allowéd. the te- 


riant to.hold: at a favourable. rate of rent. Such allowance i ig to be, 


. taken into account in settling the amouut , of compensation to be, 


paid. Obviously this.sort of recoupment is a. very different. sort of, 
recoupment from that which obtains iir the case af the improving : 
zamindar. . -The .zamindar ean, if he likes, annually revise his. 
ténant's rent, The State binds itself not to revise the zamindar’s. 
revenue. for thirty years, When it, fixes the revenue for. that period. 
it bases its.caleulation ,both.on. present assets and próspective capa, 
bilities (See the Gorakhpur Instructions, quoted. above), i dies | 
-Whether its zamindar-tenant makes one;well or fifty . during the. 
thirty: years, makes rio difference in the revenue payable ¢ diving that. 
. period. The Spee then, cannot possibly. claim that it has allow: i 


sideration .of his improvements, and that this allowance'should be, 
set off against the compensation. which it would otherwise be bound 
topay, "before taking à share of, the profits. L say, then, ; that the 
North-Western Provinces rent courts have to ignore tlie jrecoup-. 
ment- principle, while the. regenue . officers have to. apply it, and 
that, this: inconsistency is an indication of ,its. unsoundness. 

On ‘this very: point there is an-inconsistency . between ithe rent-, 


“laws of the adjacent- provinces of Oudli and the North-West. `- 


S 
\ 
$ 
4 


"The :Oudh law. assumes that in thirt y Years a tenant has. been: 
completely.recouped for his improyements, . whether his. Jandlord , 
has, or has not, allowed him to hold at a favourable rate of, rent, 


>The Nor th- West law, as.we have seen, puts no. such li mit, to the 
if 


survival of -the right to compensation. i 
. A similar inconsistency: is to be found in the. draft rent bil pre- i 
“pared py the Bengal, Rent-law: Commission, _ By & Section|22, pus 
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(8) „an cécupariey ryot is permanently secured: agate enhancement 
-ju consequence’ .of increase to the- productive. powers, of his: 
holding eauséd by his. agency or expense. On this point the Com- 
mission note n para. 55 of theirreport:— “> FE UE 

“Tf. the? | (occupancy). “ryot hás: improved his Jodine, has $ 
“rendered his land more productive by expending his labour or-capi- ` 

-tal upon it; the benefit of the. improvement will be his abd his 

^ "alone. Thus the ‘law encourages ‘thrift aud industry by guaran- 

'. .ieeing the. ‘enjoyment: of théir fruits to the persons who .exercise . 
tliesé- qualities,” Here-the' recoupmént principle js absolutely re 
jected. ` But in -Section +29, which: secures compensation for ims 
. provements: to ‘an ejected (ordinary) tenant who has. held. conti- 
~ nuously for: three-or more, but-less than twelve, years, the récoup-: 
ment principle is very distinetly.applied.. If Jandlord-and' tenant | 
: do: not. agree-about thé terms of compensation, either-may móve: 
the Ġivil Court to decide them. -Three principles are then Jaid: . 
‘down for the guidance of -the Court in- such ‘cases,-:the: first ‘of 
which, borrowed. from. the. Agricultural Holdings ‘Act qug 
of 1875, dM 6-50 : 

7. « The amount’ of the ryot's compétiention in respect of art ime 
~provement “shall be the “sum laid oft by the ryot on.the ‘im; 
provement; with a deduction of ‘a proportionate -part thereof for- 
each year while. the tenancy. ‘endures after the year’ of. tenancy 
ii which the outlay is made; and. while -the’ improvement con-. 

$'.tinues “unexhausted.” . Ib is not" stated. how. the “proportionate 
` part’ for each year is tò be caleulated, nor: do the .Commission’s . 
- published proceedings explain why the récoupment ; Pane De Js 
opi | ih One section and rejected in another. >~ 
> It is impossible ` not ‘to féel-that a ptinciple which-is appi odz 
so: irregularly "and. contradicted 80. constantly cannot ‘be. well 
established. - a * eim 
‘But the injüstice to’ ‘the: PEE of Upper. India: is not-- 
` cherely- that a prinéiple of- imperfect” equity “is applied- to. their. 
*- improvements. “It lies also in the-fact that, hitherto, the.recoup= : 

. ment principle, whether sonnd- or ‘unsound in theory; - “has, been 
"Yéry sparingly acted on in practice. The unfortunate.‘ zamindars 
. have’ not received even the half loaf that, proverbially, is better. 
-.thin* ho, bread. Tt is nôt necessary to dwell on this painful. fact, 
‘put only to -prove it.- L-dö 80 by citing the recently published . 
‘Settlement Officer's Manual for tlie North-Western Provinces. 

“At p. 131 Mr. Vincent Smith gays :—“It.is to be feared: that: 

.-¢He instruction of the Directors to réfrain’ from taxing uriexhausted ¢ 

. “improvements has often been lost sight of, and I cannot find : nj 4 

= mention” “of i shown Je “such ‘improvements encapt:. n `- 
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Hr: SH. Moens’, settlement “report for. Bareilly {pe 15 ); und- 
Mv, €. A. Elliotts rent-rute. Tepor bs Jor. Shamsubud East, and 
Kaimyiing in Farakhabad?" ` 
' And he gives the following: quotation from.a despatch of the 
__Jocal Government, dated 2nd. March 1874 :—“This principle pf 
| ~~ respecting improvements made by the owner has been. laid down’, 
in theory. in the settlement directions for these provinces, and: eń- 
deavour is no‘ doubt sometimes made to. give effect to. Ab) in more 
"inarked: and exceptional cases, but, as a. ‘rule, it is lost si ight of, and 
. 4t is probubly impossible under our existing system of ’ settlement 
£o ( give i angthin g appr ouching g full effect.” PO 


(2). What are. the requirements. of equity in the treatment of 
a Indian) tenants improvements by lundlords, and of (Indian) | 
_bandloras’ improvements bi y the State? , .—. 3 1 | 


- The following. attempt to define these seq iiremenes igloffered . : 

a contribution t6,the subject, needing , probably, much, nlodifcation 
before it can be-accepted as final or complete. 
Lhe right to improve the land, and the duty of i improving it, 
seem to, belong to; and rest upon, the same. persons, : and; to devolve 

together. `- j 

“Primarily and Srofaredtially it seems to be the FEM dnd duty of 
the. owner, that is, the rent-receiver, to improve. When, however, 
this right and;duty are not exercised and discharged ini a .reason- 
able, time; they seem to devolve  upón the tenant, or r rent! payer, aud. 
to authorise him.to-claim permissicn to improve. | j 

Whoever makes improvements, the increased: produce resulting 
therefrom is the outcome: of the labour and capital of the im- 
“por aud of: the inherent qualities of the soil. 

Às the labour and, capital are the property of. thb i improver, | 
whether landlord -or tenant, and the inherent qualities of .the soil 
are the "property. of the landlord, the right to acquire, ‘some share 
of.the'inceredsed producé resulting from. a . tenant's improvement 
equitably - accrues to his landlord. | Ds 

‘The special function, of.'equity, in this connexion, is -to 

distribute fairly ‘between these two .producing: causes, the in- 
crease | effected, and to- settle. such equitable. terms as shall 
secure; to the. improving tenant the: liberal. remuneration 
of his labour.and outlay, without depriving the landlord of the. 
means of acquiring the share due to the inherent ‘qualities of 
ithe soil. 
2 The preferential right: of the landlord to im ptdve .  requirés 
that, before the. authority applied to permits a tenant to. improve; 
opportunity should be given-to the landlord of . deciding Whether : 
-he ` will exercise his „option of making the impróvement, himself , 
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or “will join. with the tenant in making it or: Jeave it holly: to 


The. fact that the DP qualities at ‘the soll which’. ike ES 
improvement possible belong to ` the: landlord, - confers on’ the. 


> landlord the right of buying . up: the tenant's improvemerit,. after 


od 


? 


a reasonable: period, varying with the return: tö nE tenant? S outlay’ 


~ yielded by the improvement: 


- Thisright, however; does not pérmanerit] y survive: to the landlord, 
Lhe period when. the. landlord might. equitably exércise this 


right. of purchase, would probably arrive when the aggregate return 


to y outlay amounted to -half of the actual - outlay, . with: interest. 


;..8& the rate at which the tenant could have borrowed the a ded 


expended, - 
> The price at which the landlord wight pürchase ‘should be; 


- as nearly: as possible, the sum required at the - tinte ‘of the pur-. 


chase ‘to construct. similar improvement, in.tlie samé locality; 


B yielding the same advantages, in the shape: of. inpreased letting 


value, to an equal area of- ‘similar land. . : ds 


E "Uutil this price has been: ‘paid, directly. or” indirectly, he. NN 


lord. has ño. right to: enhance the tenant’s rent. on account. of 


..any increase to thë.. letting value of ` ‘his. ‘holding _ caused ‘by. ‘the 
‘improvement. wee ae 


I 
~ 


When the time for purchasd*arrives, tiis ~ open ‘to. ‘the Jandlord.. 
to propose to postpone -for a ‘certain’ period the exercise of rhis 


- tight-of purchase, on condition-that“during such period. a portion 


of the profits ‘of the. improvement should. be annually -set .off. 


as the equivalent: of. an -instalment of the: purchase-money, and 


of, interest-on the unpaid instalments. 


If the-landlord fails’ either to. E directly at the proper- 


. | time, or to arrange for an indirect i purchase,- the’ only. indulgence. 


. that can be shown to. him consistently with the paramount, neces- 


|. sity. of encouraging- to: the utmost. the. exercise: of thrift,’ 


energy; and foresight, isto fix:a further period at which it shall: be 
open.to him to. purchase half-the improvement, -but after which, 


. if sich right of: purchase'is not exercised, tlie whole betiefit: of 


the improvement shall vest permanently in: the: tenant; 
An improving tenant should always “have: the power of selling 


5 “ór mortgaging. to his landlord his. property in .his improvement; 
naand of selling. it to.à tenant coming: inin his placé, But in: the 
"datter case the landlord, should have a'right of pre-emption.. Dons 


In India, in the temporarily: settled. districts, the .rights -liere 


. definéd.as belonging: to-tlie.landlord seem to. belong half. to.; the* 


i made by Hs oe ryots,”: 


zamindar-landlord. -and: half to: the - State-landlord + : andi qn: the 
syotwari districts-wliolly ‘to. the" State; aB. regards improvements 
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“There i is'an asd fal difference: pus the rights of ‘the ‘State 
in respect of- improvements iade: by zamindars, andit respect 
of those made by.ryots ; the essence of the difference lying iu the: 

` fact that: the. ownership. of the inherent qualities of ‘the soil i8 . 
shared between the State and the zainda, but does. nos vest at- 
allin the ryot, = w. 

It seems to follow that. the Si tate’s right, i in 1 respect "I TH zamin- 
dars improvement, cau extend only to acquiring, hy direct or in- 
‘direct purchase, one half of ‘such improvement, and that! whatever 
degree of privilege and protection vests in the. ryot in ‘respect of 
his improvements against his landlord, whether. zamindar or 
State, vests œ for tiori, and to a still greater extent, in thé. zamin- 

-dar in respect of his am piOy ors against his co-proprietó the 
State. . Kd st 
There is, however, one exception to this stronger position ‘of the 
-zamindar, and that is, that on the principle: of nulluin tempus 
occurrit regi, the public interests require .that it ishould be 
opeh to the State at ány period to acquire: by. purchase the whole 
of a ryot's improvement, or the half of a | zainindar 3 Ho prove: 
ment. 
The. right and duty of.i improving the land 1 in India. are shared,. 
in the temporarily settled : districts, . „between the» State and, the | 
zamindar. <.. ham- 3 | | 

- The right of improving. doeg not aes Gn the ryot juntil ‘both 
of his landlords, the zamindat: and the State, have failed. to’ im- 


prove, — 2 078 - 7 i rE 


(3). Is the standard thus set up. satisfied. by - -the 'noh-tuwation - 
‘principle.as applied in Boinbay and Madras, and by the 
o recoupment principle as applied Vn. the North- West Pro- 

- 4jénces, Oudh, and the Punjab ? a M 


. A, in the ryotwari districts of Madras and Bombay; the Gor- 
ernment fails to exercise its right. of purchase, whether. direct or 
indirect, of ‘the ryot’s improvements, and abstains, at fall events 
in. theory, from encroaching on assets produced by such. improve- 
‘ments, it seems thab equity is satisfied as regards -thel ryot, but 
that the legitimate development of the revenue, and . the . interests 
of the general- tax-payer, are seriously neglected. I here“tefer to 
tlie principles professed, not to the way in which ‘they my be. ` 
` applied in practice., f- m 

ror, I6 must be left to observérs in i these Presidéncia to: 'gáy. Whether 
. the principle of non-taxation of improvements.is strictly ,enforced.: 
In at least one Madras district this does not seem. to have. been the 
. cage.. May - Phillips says :— The Bellary district is- : one, that, 
above all others, requires wells, What is ı the reason of thes 
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hon: ‘existence. or" their- comparative sdarcity ?3 5 "The'r main reason tà 
7 probably the following, ‘that formerly-land irrigated by private: wells | 
o. Was assessed as wet land.- -Here was‘ean: incentive to "enterprise 
.' and energy, lierezà stimulus: to improved ‘cultivation tr: "What 
_ object; was. there for a ryot to dig a well-when-he knew‘ his assess: 
, ment would be at once’ quadrupled or multiplied éven ten-fold? ` 
. No wonder that Mr. Ballard, Madras members6£- the Faming’ Com- 
mission; should have had lately . to call upon, the Collector ` of: Bel. 
_ lay to report why in: F. 1281:(1874) there were‘only - 12, 331 wells 
; jh tlie Bellary, district as against 16,252 in F. 1262 (S35: n abs 
- We believe it is comparatively recently that land irrigated ‘by. pri- 
vate wells was reduced to thé ‘highest dry assessment of -the village. 
ini which they. wére Situated, provided. that-this-was-'nob-.less" than’: 
one-rupee.. - This relaxation of the former prohibitive rule has "not 
yet liad time to:show its" good - effects, éspecially- as. bad -seasong. 
- have lately prepoiderated.",:. ;. . For purposes of irrigation" each- :- 
. . -talug:. requires, at least five thousand: wells. It is to be. hoped 
^ that under the more favourable rule, and-after the. éleàring. off 
of debts". ineürred during. the farine,’ the cultivators may. be in- 
duced: to turn their. attention in, this diréction.. ud the. new rile; 
though `> gu: improvement, .is not yét what- it -‘should: be, 
" . For new. wélls, not’ pice “of extra’ assesment ouk: -be imposed; 
much tess. the highest:assessment for dry land. The.Bombay Gov- 
“ernment are’ fally alive tö” na peue of this,” "ME Blacker 
Pamplilet-: 1878; “page 19). - A P 
M ‘borrow from’ Mr.. Phillips pamphlet (pase 20) his citation of 
` the ‘Bombay. orders on; tliis-subject, as they-show that. the. interests. . 
of the State aré being“sacrificed becáuse, in. Bombay, it is not seen’ 
that the-State rights in the. inherent water-bearing properties. of ^ 
the soil, and consequent. right. to acquiré some: of the -profitsof 
‘improvements which bring ` those properties into. use, might- be- 
^ elisily. and’ equitably enforced by the direct or, indirect prirchase of 
-tho ryOt's wells'after à reasonable periodi - l Po Sae oc 
"These orders re :— -~ ^ | RN CE 
~ That in the case of old wells conecte before the first settle: 
. mént, all special: water assessment should: ‘be: abandoued, . and the. 
_ +, maximum jerayet (dry) rate alone levied. 
-= “That in the case of new wells tou etd sabsdquient td. iis 
first. séttlemént, : the: ordinary, dry crop-rate «should be. imposed 
. -without any, addition whatever on account of the’ new we le? 
. (Q. Be No! 1,028; FeUruary 25th, 1874) - 
Oda EA inaximum jerayet (dry) rate should clearly dio ded im- 
 póséd in dasés where à ‘Well has. been constructed since -the-iutro- 
~ duction ofthe: survey,” aud wherethat alone, and not the actual. 


quality: of : As ‘soil, Warrants: the imposition; + To. do -so woule -iÑ * 
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effect! be to fax improverients made dd ‘the currency of a> 
- settlement, and would be in contravention of . Section “30 of. the. 
Survey Act. The only. principle on which such à proceeding 
would be justifiable would be in consideration öf-the water-bear- 
ing pronerties.of the soil. But the. Survey officers have admitted. 
T their inability to act-on this principle generally, and the result `of 
the proposed system would be to, tax the man whose enterprise and. 
labour have induced him to sink a well, while his neighbour, whose 
land: may possess precisely the same properties, ‘escapes the. extra 
burden, simply because he has not availed himself of his oppok 
nities.” (G. R. No, 4,050, August 22nd, 1871). P 
- In comparing the recoupfhent principle with the suggested equit- 
. able. standard, the question whether the principle is actually ap- - 
plied need not-again be raised. The issue. at this point for decision 
: 38 whether, if applied, it compensates zamindar and tenant to the 
. extent that equity seems to require, ^ ~- e 

Equity, as we have seen, seems to demand. for a ryot's improves 
ment im. E 

(1) The aitased enjoyment, -by his of the Whole prófits for a 
reasonable period, extending, the writer suggests, till - half. of. the 
outlay: has been recouped with, interest ; 

. (2) The payment to him, either directly or dudes ji the 
‘sum required to make the-improvëment as. it stands at the-time of 
purchase ; es P 

(3) When indirect- purchase. ‘is TE to, an express | contract 
between Jandlord and tenant. as to the terms and. period of Fepay- | 
aiment; —- 

(4) "The postponement antil the purcliads . has been P 
of any enhancement on account of increase to letting value caused 
N «he improvement ; 

-(8). The fixation of a further reasonable. period at which, by pay-. 

l ing. half the cost, the landlord might acauire half the ryol's- pro- . 
perty in the improvement, but after which, if such acquisition did .- 
not take place, the whole property in the improvement Would. vest 
absolutely in the ryot ; 

. (6) The right. to “sal or mortgage the improvement. to the land- 
lord, and to sell it to an incoming ‘tenant, pre-emption being re- 
‘ser ved to the landlord, 

.'To zamindars' improyements the fifth of these stipulations would 
not apply, but . 

rv (7) The superior landlord’s right of acquisition woüld extend to 

only half the improvement, - 

Uder the recoupment: principle, as applied to zamindars im- | 
provements; the first and third of these requirements are not satis: — 
fied. . There is; as: E no such thing | AS the dircet form of 
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puréhase, required y the’ sécond stipulation. Either thevindinest. 
form: of purchase-is presumed. to,take-plaée in “ten or. twenty. years’ - 
às inthe Panjaub; or the period. during whieh, it. may be;presumed 
to Have taken place is to-be calculated by. the intelligent diseretion: 
“of the-settlement officer, as in the North-Western |Proviucés, ^ No. 


. sort of precise provision ig.made as to. what will’ be considered regs- 


- gonable interest; oras to allowances. for cost of maintenatice, : or 
‘average rate of: profit to be; ;presumed. Consequently the: zaiindars 
are quite in. the dark as to the.way.in which the settlement - ‘officer: 


of the -future will deal with Her provement, and confidence: ‘is. 


not inspired. —.. 8 da 
; Whether’ ‘the, ‘fourth fequiseinent ise satisfied “will” depend; sin 


2 ‘Oudh and the North-West Provinces, on the degree of intelligence: ` 


.that aécompanies the settlement .officér's. discretion; and :on thë: 
accuracy with. which he-collects the necessary data. In. ‘the : Pans 
jii the hit-or-miss twenty: years rule-can very rarely hit-the 
precise period:-at.which the: indirect. form “of. payment, has" been: 
fully made, In most cases the true mark must. be missed, and too: 
little compensation given, ortoo much: . ^v : IE 

lt dis difficult, to account for the acceptance. of the: ‘recoupment: 
. principle, as applied i in Upper India, except by süpposlug.that the; 
Ped Se Mense. Sed yn) with the ok dn forgot the: true © 


Mm 


'egnity. than M i lower ériterion k fiy the practi of past 


native Governments, Be ted "m um 


It -does not seem: to have been; E that. anm improving"; 
. zainindar not only fur nishes the capital, -but - super intends. its smi E 
ployment, and, runs wheteyer.tisk there;may -be. of losiogit; i., ~ 
“Phe remuneration. which is obtained in Jany country for mere: 
abstinence, i is measured by, the.current rate. of interèst on.. the: best: . 
« security, such, security as préclüdes.any appreciable, chance oflosing;- 
the prineipálzz *" What á person expects to` gain, who .superintends, - 
‘the employaüient. of his own capital, is ‘always more; and. generally: | 
much morethan this, The.rate of profit greatly. exceeds: the-rate: 
of.interest, The surplus is partly. com pensation for risk. .Byr 
lending --his. capital, .ón unexceptionable security, be russ little-or; . 


. no risk. But if he embarks:in business on hisown account,” he: 


always: exposes his.capital to -some;. and in- many cases to “very. 
„reat, danger of partial or total loss. For. this danger-he must. be 


| corà pensated, otherwise he. will’ not: incur -it, . . He. must’: likewise 


bé-remunefated for the devotion of, his:time-and Jabour, sisu e The 
gross profits. from capital, the, gains. returned to those who: supply i 
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TM funds for production, must suffice for these | three: purposes, l 


They. must afford- & sufficient-equivalent for abstinence, indemnity” 
for- risk, and remuneration for the :labour. and skill required for 
superintendence. sess The three parts into which profit- may 
"be considered "as tesolving itself, may be described. respectively 
as interest, insurance, and wages of superintendence, —(Frineipies 
-of Political Economy, Book i, Ch. XV, Section D. 


"This canon is- the justification of my suggestion that improve- 


ments should be wholly untaxed, and wholly "free from the land- 
lord's right of acquisition, . until the aggregate profits have. 
amounted to half the outlay, plus interest. 

‘The omission to allow” for:insurance and wages of superin- 
tendence is the chief flaw in. the recoupment principle as. applied 
in Upper India, and, apparently, in England also, ‘under the 
Agricultural Holdings ‘Act. (Cap :.92, Sec. 7). 

‘Imperfect. emancipation from. the ‘damnosa hereditas of 


extortionate practice bequeathed- by the displaced native Govern- 


ments,. accounts, probably, for-some part of the want of sensitive- 
ness, to equity. of which I complain. The emancipation already 


- achieved has been so extensive, that the nooks and corners into 


which it bas still to be cattied escape notice, 
Narcissus-like, the founders of the. Thomasonian school seem 
to háve- been so fascinated with the charms of their own symme- 
trical measures, as to have sunk into forgetfulness:of their possible 
defects. ‘The thirty years settlements are models of moderation 
when contrasted with the revenue systems of the later Moghal 
empire. But they are not perfection. , Somé relics of the evil * old 


system of imposing an additional fent on. every improvement, — . 


inveigl hed against by Munro in.1797,—still survive in 1882, It 
is syrely time now that they should be swept utterly away. 

.The extent to which the existing protection to tenants, improve- 
ments,- where the recoupment principle is applied; falls short of. 
the apparent demands 9, equity, varies considerably i in- the different 
provinces, . 

In Oudh, the. thirty years’ ' limit à in bar of compensation, is objec- 
tionable, not because this period, in a great number of cases, may . 
not be enough to adequately compensate the tenant, but because it 
would be insufficient in some cases, and chiefly because it is accom + 
panied by no such provisions as would ‘afford complete security .to 
the tenant that the period would be extended when insufficient, 
and to the landlord that the full, fair compensation, and no more; 
"would be payable by him when seeking to-enhance or eject, In 
.other words, the rule may secure the i and second requirements, 
but there is no certainty that.it will do so, and no demonstration 
to the tenant that i it wil ll] doso. - 
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E ES 'exptéssi contract 'éohstitütiüg. thie third yeqiiiveinent * is- Woo 
a dept Tie fourth AREE like the first and: second, 


fers 


‘dsiprovomenta of a M unn jet at: his death to his "landlord, 
m does this by substituting the words “any tenant, or, in ‘thie ease ‘of ` 
‘a tenant with & right-of oecipancy; the person from whom he has 
“Grherited: » for the Words: of the Oudh Rent: Act, “ any tenant, jor. 
-the person from ‘whom he’ has inherited” = -- .. Ta 
"Bhis rule of, lapse seeins'to-be a pernicious: curtailment af the. 
-Stétidiat's right, ‘directly opposed-to the prinéi iple-of. security." 
i The tule in the North-Western Provinces is supetior to that in 
“the Punjab- and "Oudb, since tt discards the” recoupment principle, 
= ‘and the assumption nv that complete’ recoupment ‘takes place, in: ‘thirty . 
years. But it is inferior to the füle in those provinces in’ failing. 
td forbid: énhancement,’ as well as'ejectinent; until ‘cotnperisiition 
has been paid.”. In -common-with the rule of Oudh ahd. the Püüjab,; 
ìt provides for indirect payment by a beneficial Jeasé on permission 
^to hold‘at-a favourable rate, but-fails to require such holding: to be 
arranged for ‘at a' particular period, or to provide for lapse to the 
tévant ‘if ‘the landlord allows-the proper ‘period to pass. s c 


"Jt allows salé of ‘a tenhnt's holding to convey to the.in-con mier “the 
: oùtgoing tenant's- property “in his ‘improvement, but reserves: no 
‘right of pré-émption of the improvement'to the landlord. ; ^w 77 


`: "The draft bill of the Bengal Rent Commission, already’. noticed, 
“goes beyond thé: requirements. of equity in favour óf tlie: Occupaticy-. 
= ryot, -and is, therefore, unfair to thé landlord. ~ On the'other-hand, 
‘in. the case of ordinary tenants, by proposing to deduct pàttt"of* the 
“Amount. dus for ‘compensation’ for each ‘year from the beginning. of 
“the: tenancy; it infringes the. first-requirement, -Ft prowides | no 
Eus of, lapse to the tenant. : 1t justly requires that any ‘suri “te- 
Jeessary to put':the- improvenient into goód repair, should bé takéh 
nto. 'éonsider ation; and-also-any- deterioration’ of the liolding ‘eased 
By. tlie-nof of the ryot. 'It/allow&- fo” compensation: for improve- 
“ments bysryöts who have lield for lesstharitlirée years coritiuuótisly. : 
-Why, ‘this. exception is made is hot apparent The sections, as 
“drafted; make if proverients, lapse to the ‘landlord: on a tenant? "8 
death, since. the words, éommon to.the other Acts, ‘are’ “omitted: 
“or Ate: -person from whom he has inherited, seq do not; ibink-ihit 
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dies comission - can be intentional j ;.it.is so inconsistent. with. the 
 geneml tenor.of thé Oommission's recommendations. = 

The ‘draft tenancy. bill for the Central Provinces (sections | 39 to 
44). g goes further than the rent law.in other provinces, in, the direc- 
tion of xeducing the area of dispute between landlord.and tenant. ` 

-~ Tt presumes .a preferential right on the part of landlords to im- 
.prove,.exeept as regards the holdings of dccupaney-tenants. Jt con- 
templates the issue "of. rules, prescribing how ordinary tenants 
wishing tormprove are to give notice to their landlords, and. fia- 
ang the period. within. which. the. landlord's ‘preferential right 
may be exeróised. . It precludes.an ejected: tenant from: receiving - 
compensation when the inrprovement has been -made on tlie. land- 
lord's home-farm. {sir} without: tlie. landlord’s. express consent ; 
when, made without due notice, or before the expiry. of. the time 
allowed for exercise of the landlord’s preferential right ; or when 
made under a contract binding him .not.to claim compensation. 
^ And the tenant is deprived of, the power of contracting himself, 
in future, out. of the proteetive scope of. the Act. © É 

These provisions are, I think, distinctly in advance, of. the law: - 
ef; ithe North-Western Provinees, the Punjab, and Oudh, and of the 
draft bill.for Bengal .. 

(49. The Famine. Commission's. analysis. of. the causes of the 
failure: of the! Land Improvement Act omits also to notice the 
friction between. landlord, and tenant produced by the absence of 
. definite . equitable . rules. regulating their nespective. rights about 
. $a provemenis, .. — is 

lu the North- Western. Poren the want, I believe, is much 
felt of some. speedy, cheap, .and simple procedure for.enh 'anciug 
.rents on lands improved. by the owner. A landlord wishing to im 

| proye is deterred by the certainty that he.will bave ‘extreme 
_ Siffigulty in securing for himself the increased produce resulting 
from, the. improvement, as well as by the uncertainty as, to. how it 
will.be treated at the next.revision, of assessmerit; gm. 

In Oudh itis a matter of daily experienee.that the eompensa- 
y sections of the Rent Act bave led landholders, as.a-tule,; to 
refuse. permission to a tenant to improve, -until he has agreed in, 
writing never to‘elaim compensation, This unpleasant xesult. is 
not.all the fault of the landlords by any means.. kt is ehiefly 
-attributable to the immoderate awards.for eompensation which are 
apt to be given when a Rent. Court, relies on a local. exiquiry by 
commission, and is. unable to. inspeet the. improvement . itself, 

In the “Rae Bareli district the éxtraordibary :' Pase with 
which. both rent. and revenue. are ,collected isla ‘proof. that 
 geueral. friction between landlord and tenant. is exceptionally 
slight, : But T can state from personal experience, that even here 
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: minib “hatin is being dinë’ by the iiatisfictoi y site sft the“ lai ! 
. about .improvéments, infinite delày incurred * in . Protecting, from: 
ütoughi a träct specially exposed to.its attacks’: coc ln wv 

mn January lastan aionmymous: correspondent, ‘professing, to: be: 


Pad rigither a residéut nor a,tenant of- the district, assured‘ ine: that 


but for the obstacles thrown in their way by ‘tlie landholdérs? 
"most of -the tenants could and would: provide : irrigation for then | 
holdings. -Iu' particular, he ‘said, numbers `of thé kaehha, : wells: 


- fade during the drought of 1880 wóuld be coüverted' into. masonry 


wells; if only the laudlord's opposition could be prevented: . District. 
ófficers are-not-i the habit*of attending | to‘avopnymous coóripiuniea- 
tions; bat F confess that this one -made & : cousidérablé: impression — 
on ‘mè; " Its -trath is. strikingly | confirmed: by the fact that,'wheéré 
the: obstacle referred to, is removed, thie tenants do improve oi 
a large scale. I give - otie’or two instances. * "The-Estátes"Officer . 
» Bae Bareli; Mr. W.. Blennerhassett, - : lias, devised very successful | 
‘means for encouraging ‘tenants to improve. ‘A tenaiit “wishing | 
‘to make, a. masonry "well is.assisted; partly with materials. partly. 


"with. à cash contribution, partly with a loan free of interest; some- 


bp “with: the- grant - of! à. small ‘plot. of: groudd to plaut " ‘grove. 
, And, when desired, a` guarantée is, given, protecting the 
panes, ‘from’ ‘enliaticement, for a.-cónstdérable period." Tiat the. 
“térms: 'givéri are thought equitable, anid that teuauts-wiliimprove 
“actively when fairly tréated i$, I think, shown by the? result, 
‘During thé year ending 30th Septeinber. 18SE, 458 masonry «wells 
Were- made: by. tenants on these terms in the estates under Jür.- 
"Blenuefhassett's mánágetnént. " 7": eres uu D 
' "The:essence. of his. method j is that- it Pp the tom penaattüri 
^ difficulty , at: the tie when it can be settled most easily... The 
- ténaut réceives ‘compensation that satisfies," hing at the timéstlie 
well is made, and, in return; readily rénóuhees all: claim ^to: con, 
pensation in- the future. - The example i is One "that will 'I “hopé,, 
be widely followed. ‘I can say' this with perfect freedom, because 
- &his good work” has been wholly devised and: carried through: iby 
` Mr. Blenuerhassett and the managers ubder him, ' "^ o Mas 
"Ín.the same district (Rae Baréli) Raja Jag Mohair Singh oes 
 "Gbandápur ‘applies -the- same principle. ^ “He: gives : PY an 
improving tenant a rént-free ploi.on which to’ plant a-'small gróvé. 
This form of compensation is greatly liked by’ Hindus, to -whom; 
as’ Mr. Benett told’-us the -othér day, the planting ofa tree isa. 
du: only: less sacred than the procreation of a. sou and the digging «, 
. ofa well: During the last two years “Raja Jag .Mohan'Singh's ' 
téliánts' have buailt 1107 masonry wells; Rata: “Shankar. Baksh; 
- (the ‘Vice-president: of the Talükdars Association) is "Working: ithe 
. Bine pian w his fine estate: - These ‘pentleuien “represent - that 
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thé extension of tenants! improvements by „this. means. would be 
‘greatly facilitated if the landlords’ conveyances of the rent-free 
:grafíts, and the tenants agreements, waiving claims to. future 
‘compensation, -could be exerupted-- diom the.. troublesome and 
expensive requirements: of thio --Régistration and Stamp. Acts. 
7 Other :good-:landlurds in this. peaceful distriet,—an Arcadia of 
happy memories to.all who.have served in it,—are doing well im. 
this matter, The Rani. of Tiloi has helped her tenants to make 
94 masoury wells, and Lal -Jung Bahadur Bingh ‘of Siwan has 
helped his peoplé-to make for ty two. 

~~ Want of space alone prevents ‘me. from catrying für ther.the de- 
monstration, that friction betweeu laudlord and tenant, caused. by 
the absence of clear and’ equitable. definition of- their respective 
rights, and of-simple procedure for carrying their rights into effect, 
is a potent obstacle to progress in land: improvement in: India, 

(5. Another .of the causes -of failure, not noticed by, t the 
Famine Commission, is the disinclination ‘to improve, . arising © 
“from the: greater Tuerativeness of MONEY RR: as un. invest- 
muc s -5 

- The average réturn to outlay on. ordinary improvements, sueh as. 
Wells. is probably- about ten per cent “This, though a splendid in- 
vestment to the European mind, bears a very -different’ aspect. to 
the zamiudar; who sees the money-lender getting twenty-four: per | 
„cent. aud more; As Mr. Irwin says, (“Garder of India,” p. 315) -— 
“The few small -farmers who have a little spare. cash’ do not 
apply it to" the soil, but lend i$ to their poorer neighbours... . at 
24 or 36 per Cent. interest, which undoubtedly, as far as they are 
concerned; isa more profitable investment," Where mere money- 
making is: the object, an investment in improvements is.a very 
feeble attraction. -Where the ruling passioh is the -niore general 
-aud more reputable love of land, a mortgage on Naboth’s vinéyard 
is infinitely moré tempting than a pakka well on the home farm. 

"The axe will be :effecuvély laid to the roots of, tliis: obstacle 
P the problem is solved of bringing capital; borrowed by, 
the State at English rates of interest, to the assistance of the rural 
?elasses,. whethrer “landlords or tenants. ^ ^ O No omin pi 
_: For the. direct effect of such application,:on any latgé scale, must 

‘be-to bring down the present usurious rates very considerably. 
The influence of the Government might further be effectually. 
‘wielded by taking very mùch more trouble than is possible under’ 
"the, present Jack- of-all-trades system of district administration, to ` 
implanti in the minds of landowners astrong sense of théir duty to ~ 
„improve, When things aré made distinctly pleasa utfor the land- 
“owner Who protects his estate frofn drought, and distinctly. unplea- 
"sant for the: ce ‘dnd - Bassituios -whio neglect this: duty. for 
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custry or oix doe a ;quaütity- of ‘capital. ut. be: Died iito i 
-the-Jand, whiclr.-at. present ‘eirculatés. ii nfuch; less. ; wholesoine ' 
“-chaunels, The requisite, fulcrum. fot leverage: of this kind: might 
Pegot by inserting in tlie engagements. taken. at all fature settle- 
_-ments,. clauses binding the: ‘Jandowners , to satisfy. the ‘Government 
from time to tine that: ‘they aire developing the agricultural resources - 
of their estates and protecting. them from drought, to, a: reasonable 
- “extent, and .binding’ the. ‘Government, to. treat the improvements: 
a ande liberally and: equitably,. the terms being. definitely 8peeifiéd. 
: (6). Lastly, the Famine Commission . have overlooked the. ex- 
- deii. to which-the failure to improve is, traceuble to. ‘the. aléáglect" of 
: the chief landlord, thé. State, to. tak- any. active share, im, ordi 
niry village.wnprovements.. . | 
; Every: body. knows, : though. nó one: acts as if. he “know. d that 
^in: “Tadia the State -is the chief, landlord, ds the rotwari districts 
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T imd án its capacity oF Won fair le d v the Bounty, duties de- 
 wolwed, on the Government for the improvement of the land and 
fon ‘the advancement generally of. agriculture, beyond: the ordi. 
näry duties of a Government, and, similar in kind” to. "those 
duties which. good landlord. had everywhere to per form.” E 
An tlie despatch describing the nature of the. Bill. to. the. Score 
ay. of State, Lord Mayo wrotez— .- M» 
"= Ehete is perbaps, ‘no country in tlie. world i in which, the State 2 
. Jas ‘$0 jmmediatéand direct an interest in such (agrieültugal) . 
^ "questions. The Government of India isnot only; a- Govetniient ' 
but .a chief landlord. : The land-revenué, which. yields twenty 
millions of her‘annual income, is derived from, that, proportion, of . 
.ihe. rent which : esac to thie State, and not to > individual dur 
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_ the o^ " nea Life of Lord lor II, P. “ow ke 
“What the Government of, Lord Mayo seems Lo. have het do 
Reel fully, and? what. has not, “been . fully, Seen - yet, FE 
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did dutiés of & good, landlord aie nôt discharged, by. ply operi- 


ing’ ü Jàud iinprovement loan business by which a few thousind 
rupees áréingw and then advanced at remunerative intérest, on the 
pest” "possible security, not only without the. smallest risk. of. loss, 


but with the dertainty, ds matters have hitherto been administered, l 


that the State itself will reap.sorme.of tie direct profits’ of the capi- 


* 


- 


A 
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- tal “thüs ‘put into- the land, as well as the indirect profits by in-- 


giirance against droupht. —' i 


-= The Government of India is ‘justly proud of its achievénients ii iD 


canal- making. ‘But what do these achievements amount to ?: 'The 


first of the canals; the Delhi branól-of tlie ‘Western’ Jumna Canal, 
Was opened sixty-two years: ago, in 1820. “The capital expenditure 

on all the irrigation works m "British India at the end of the year 
1879-80 is stated to have been £20,298,800. ^ (Ta mine” Commis- 


sion Report, II, p.154) That is; in all these years, the good , 


landlord’s aggregate expenditure on works of irrigation, to .which 


“among the means that may be adopted for giving Tndia direct, . 


protection from famine arising from drought, the’ first place must 
unquestionably be assigned,” has IUE amonnted t to one year '8 
omar 

“And this phenomenon has aoni in'an estate. on v bic: four- 
ffth&of ‘the cultivated area ‘is to this’ day wunirrigated ; where, in 
the" enormous" tracts represented by the North-Western, Provinées: 


Madras, ‘Bombay, Oudh, the Punjab, arid Sindh, two-thirds, of the: 


cultivated area ate more or less liable to drought, and requiré to be 


protected ; and where the average difference in the State rental 


fróm irrigated: and unirrigated Jhnd i is AS the difference between six- 


teen ana five. (India in 1880, p. 230). 
In tlie ryotivari districts of Madras only one quarter of the cul- 
tivated area is protected by irrigation. "Thé State is there the sole 


. 


landlord. 1t has oceupied that position for more than eighty years. . 


' In all that time it has protected, by Government irrigation works, 
only’ "twO-sevenths of this quarter, or. legs than one-hinth of he, 
Cultivated. area, 

- it is not surprising that So, little is accomplished under. éxisting 
&jsteins. In Bengal the permanent settlement dehars the ‘State 
from. making improvements from which it could reap. nó" direct 


fruit" In the ryotwari districts it. has beei hoped” that the non: 


iaxation'of improvements. would induce the ryots to^ ‘improve, ‘Th 
the ternpor arily-settled provinces it has been ‘hoped | that the magic 


of property, asrepresénted by thirty years settlements would Secure 


“progress. : ‘In such' vain’ expectations the duty of the ‘good landlord, 


8o far as irrigation works’ other than canals are coucerned, seems: to 


have been absolutely neglected i in Nortliern India, and very serions- 


E, neglected i in Southera aud Westen India,” ‘The district officer B 
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the. ins of the good landlord, 18, naturally, tiot. master f. 
this brauch, of- his business, . Since, “though he’ is Jack: of: a good,” 
2 many | other trades, this one.is: left out af: the HBho e o 


1 


"The , Government orders, at- all events in Northern’, Atidia,” 
are. almost, if not wholly, silent, ‘about. this ; sphere of. duty. 2E 
"Te: energies. and, intélledts of “the - district: officers. axo. fritteréd? 
away on `all sorts of- fatuous Jittle trifles that.elothe : ;no backs; and- 
fill, no- bellies,; The one paramount ‘duty in India, — to draw: oati 
“thy, soul to the: hungry, and. satisfy: the. afflicted , ‘soul, 5 the: duty. 
“which: outweighs almost allthe-fes& in. force, of direct: -effect.” On. 
the: happiness. or misery, , of. ie. people.. is Rot ‘prastiged:y iv Te is 

7 not even preached.’ ., ecd UA 

This néglect is bearing: evil: "uit. . Not only, is: progress "not ses 
cured ;. ;detérioration : As. nob. prevented, L, give: one. Or. two, i- 
stances. In. Barabauki (Oüdh) = : 

“The uviyersal cry wà$ one. of , üni nifórm ` “decay, o Brops;: "ati 
‘tack+rents <e. -A ido south of Fatehpur; -Quer Raja: zGobardhan- 
.'düg à great tank... . An expenditure of REO üpoti" "earthwork? 

. would have filled up tlie breacli, but there, are joint owners. deeply’ 
` in débt-and “quarre Hing 5. consequéntly’ a great. and picturesque 
publie work, is. üseless,' Crops all "around „it. were. dying, from, . 
- want, of water, and beneath, its massive rampart the peasants. 
-o Were laboriously - raising à scanty and. éostly supply of water: with” 
the primitive levers and thé. fragile pitcher. Just as the ~builder 
o , ov left it unfinished two liundred, years. ago; $0 it is DOW. "So 
rarely in the .coursé of tlie centuries does an*enérgetic and, enter- ' 
"prising landowner come forward. Hundreds of i other tanks, übbich, 
thé industry of. ancieit times provided, -aré ‘allowed to 'silt UD, 
although. a little expenditure of labour, in: carrying -away thes 
deposit. to the fields: would be , doubly... repaid. by tlie: ‘excellent. 
manure so afforded, and the increased capacity of, the basin for 
storage. of water. -But the tenants will not. labour to dinprove’ . 
. fields from which they’ can be ejected Wheüeyer. the epring, crop 
. has “beén ` reaped.” (Oudh Gazetter, T, p. :239).  Fyzabad,, 
* the evidences f° poverty, ever ywher6 Apparent, are tained” "wells 
‘which: the people. have. not means to répsit;far less “to build, new" 
- oneg., The artificial; tanks: are now. generally in'à sad state of: diá- . 
repair. A very Jitte labour would’ restore hundreds. of. these. ‘tanks, 
' 4e Alieir former usefulness."., (lbid. I, p.428). . MOINS DK 

“In Madras “there is a general consent that the measures: “now. 
‘Adopted for the, maintenance of the.tanks in. efficiency ‘are wholly". 
inadequate." (Famine Comnrission Report, II, p. 163.) In ‘Bellar: Y. > 
. aşnoted abdve, in nineteen, years the. number of vella: in “use” 
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. diminished by twenty-four percent, =. > aS 
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E believe such, instanges.to. be; the rule, uot thé exoeplion, ae 
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“As log: ‘as this: elite’ ‘of’ things continues ihe: British admihis-' 
‘dation of India exposes itself tò the charge” that it neglects one 
of its gravest and most’obvfous duties." The chief landlord’ ‘of ‘ait 
enormous country, in which four-fifths "of the. people aré closely 
|. connected with the soil, and stand in urgent need of- their- land- 
—.-.Jotd's active help, it not only leaves the resources of the “estate 
undeveloped: ta an éxtent that is not justified by any narrowness. 

- of'its own means for developing them, but fails eyen to check dete- 
rioration, or to give to “its co-proprietors and: tenants "adequate: 
- inducéments to-do their share and its own of, the- work: ‘The 

: éonclusión seems to be very plainly ` tüdicated' that ‘until the"-State 
landlord: puts his own shoulder ‘to thé. wheel: of rural ‘progress, it 
will still" stick fást-iu' the ‘mire. of” apathy, mistrust, and in- ` 
^ débtediness,- The joint estate" will still lie unimproved and uns 
sécured. Debt and despair will- still destroy ‘the happiness of 

—the landosmnérs; The ryot will: groan and travail as noy, *un- 
delivered fim tlie: bondage of” Usury, | unsaved from the maw ‘of 
famine, 7 - * Ze 

“The State’ itself will continue” to be: periodically deve: into | 
ünpleasant courses, here kindling disaffection dy objectionable 
taxation, thére throwing away. the’ confidence of its: landowners , 
- andthe Joy alíy of its servants by. doubtful dealings with Hodges 
and privileges.” ~ 

7 Sorhe-day all tliis will be changed. The aed that Lord Mayo 
bégan to sow will be sown again, and will yield'a ‘glorious harvest. 
The duties: of.à good landlord will at last begin. to be discharged. 
Some-man, sóme-Heénry Lawrence ‘or’ Mayo; ' with heart. head, 
hard, like-some of the simplé/g gréat ones gone, will yet. be. given ' 
do India; *tó scatter plenty: o'ér a smiling land, and read his | 
históry in a nation’s ‘eyes’ “A fame nobler than the fame of ` 
Clive-and Wellesley awaits that ‘Viceroy of the future who: shall 
. undo. the heavy burdens of ihe ryot, and. break the yoke of. 
tlie‘ usure and fill-the hungry with good things'; who shall re- 
pair the’ ‘breach,-and-build the. old waste places, and” be to “India 
“as rivérs of ‘watér in. IA gr -Place; as the pur of great 
“Took in a weary land.” 

"Haviüg now tried tó makè” more. ‘complete ‘the "Faminé Com- ` 
“mission's analysis of the’failure’of the Land ‘Improvement ‘Act, 
it remains to suggest some of the means, other than those already ' 
mentioned, ‘by which ‘this failure mày be: changed into success, 

Tie: key’ io tle position ‘seems to lie'in setting free to the fal- 
E possible extent’ the * improving” ‘energies “of. the gamindar atid 
the’ ryot, first by ‘securing to them: ‘absolutely whatever: share. in: 
` tbe profits of, or whatever. compensation for, their outlay, may ‘be 
prescribed by. equity ; next, by convincing ‘them: of the purity. of ' 
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thé Slate S ifttehtions, and: gaining. tlieit" vel confidente; "aid Jäs tls, 
| by so dividing tlie joint “enterprise. between. State, gamindar and 
tyot ` as-to get; from each. ‘the greatest amiount.of that sort of Working 
force which. hé can. most. cheaply. and "effectively supply. ‘The Re 
- : State. has, in the ‘Greatest: 'abuüdance, all that. the . ryotzand^ the: 
gamindar lack}—unlimited comniand. of capital"at four: per: cant” : 
or less ; ; ready access to the highest engineering .skill;^4 staff ef 
servants éndowed to" the: full: with-the Englishman’s birthiight of ` 
energy; resource; delight’ in enterprise, disgust at failure; -Oh. 
: their part: the: zamindar.and the ryot have all” the knowledge and- 
 skill/requiréd for ordinary works, corimand-of materials and-laboür - 
` at the. cheapest rates, unwearying patiencé ; and industry; aud dide. 
" mirable facilities both-for supervising construction ang for arratig ge^ 
ing’ ‘the details of the fair'devélopmient of vebtal. . "^ 2° 7 9: mo 
2 The:first-thing to be dorie'is to settle: the: requirements: iof équly 
as. th. profits. and compensation. About. this matter suggestions ; 
' have- already . beén ‘offered. The - next, to insert. corresponding: 
__|stipulations*in the engagements taken: from : revenue-payers, “and: - 
„in the reveñue`laäws, and- to recast the improvements - sections: "of - 
-the various Rent. Acts; These ehángeésin the revenüe and rent - 
‘laws should-inclide provisions for the: -adjustment | by “cotirts: “or: 
~ effiers: of ‘disputes about improvements between landlord Sand. 
' ‘tenarit, and also some such cóncrete guarantee: às the- giving óf ia. 
eertificate tò Improving gamindars and - ryoté for- every: ‘Th proves. 
ment ‘made by. theii. after -a specified date, Having. thus: begun : 
to estáblisb confidence and to reduce friction, and by these-mediis to: 
set. free such energy as ryót and zamindar .can -exert.- without fürs - 
ther.help from tlie State-than is represented by advanées. under thé... 
Land Improvenierit Act, and by. aid in'the.adjustment of disputes, ~ 
- the next step should be fo map ut ‘and measure the work“té be 
Joe With the view of ‘ascertaining. the extent to waon the. State 
, Yaust itself'actively Gó-operate, = - =. 01:5 0v EM. 
"The feld to be worked over is an enormous one. - ` But, as athe 
* fairy says in . Phañtaštes, “gize. is nothing, it’ ist a-4miere 
matter of. relation.”: „In-relatión-to-the .vastness: of the: interests- 
at stake, and to the splendid administrative strength at,the-Gov-? 
erumient’s. + cofimand, the extent, of. the area to. ‘be examined; ds Cot. 
really serious, ` ‘Time and méthod and the command ‘ofthe : 8éfvices 
of expert, land-agents are-all:that-is wanted for getting at. the -xe-- 
»quireménts of any individual:estate anywhere. Timé.and method. 
and the services:of experts on-a‘scale sufficiently developed are“ all 
- that. is “wanted for getting at. the requirements of the great .con-- 
.geries óf. Separate-lauded. estates which constitute -British Indias” »-- 
AONE of the data for Fonghly computing phe dimensions. ef the: 
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Work: to be dohe;, may be gathered: dnd thé; ‘Famine Commission. 


iReport , (HL: pp? 71 ‘to TT; 86 and 90). "The área ordinarily .eulti- 
zvatéd.is returned at 194, 950, 500 acres, of which: 167,950,000- acres 
ATE under food crops, and’ 27, 000,500. acres are under.“ non-food’ 

crops; The Famine: Commission . believe that; of ‘the area’ under 
` food crops, 102,850;000 agros, or EY par. cont, requiro to be pro- 
tected from: drought. 


; dtd E think, reasonable io ‘assume that on‘ the: non-food crop’ 


aren “the same -proportion of protected to. unprotected - ‘cultivation 
isubsists... -as on the food crop area. “On. this-assumption: sixty per 


. cent, ör, 116,970,300 acres, out of the whole- area ordinarily gnili 


vated, require protection. ^ 
But. the whole of this area doa oh ‘at all ous at present, 


dirgently call for State inspection. Iu Bengal, ' excepting’ Orissa, - 


‘the Permauent Settlement relieves the State. from the duty: of pro- 
__..secuting land improvement on the same principles as . elsewhere. 
^ In the Central Provinéés and-Burmah irrigation is said’ to’ be- not 


. required as a. protection against drought. In Berar the fact that 


“the revenues are not retained by the British Government makes its 
duty in this connexion less pressing: than -ip other próvitices, For 


tlie purpose of tlie present suggestions the Famine Commission's . 


;data will be reviewed only-so far as they relate to Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sindh, the North-Western Provinces; Oudh; and the - ‘Punjab. 
essit “these . six provinces the. area ordinarily - cultivated — is. 
115 750, 000 acres. - Twenty-three per cent. of this, or’ 26,550,000 
acrés, is believed-to.be the area. ordinarily irrigated. Of ‘the por- 
tion under food. crops, sixty-séven per cent, is- considered. to require 


„protection. Appl ying this percentage to-the whole area ordinarily.’ 


- under cultivation, the total extent of cultivation requiring ‘protec- 


4io& would be 77, 552 ,500 acres, ina hundred and twenty-two dis- 
tricts, ab a general average of 635,676 acres in each. 

Besides: this magnificent field for the joint enterprise of. State, 
amindar, and ryot, - “there is the further scope for improvement re- 
presented by the thirty-three ‘per cent. of cultivation, or 38,197,500 


` acres: (about; 313,094 acres per district) cousideréd to be fairly. pro- 


^, tected from drought, : ‘but much of which has artificial irrigation 
Tm ponds, tanks, or rivers, of a. kind-less reliable than that afford- 


4 


ed by canals-and.wells. Lastly, thére is an enormous culturable . 


area, amounting in five'of these provinces to’ 62,464,000 ‘acres (or 
about 524,907 acres in each of 119. districts), besides large areas ” 
"in. Sindh;. which “ could also be brought ander Baynes the 
méaus of- irrigation were provided.". . ©. 
~> f course, a. great deal-of this culéurable: ‘area 1s. either very. poor 


land, Oris required for pee and -fuel peceely es but a -great deal- 
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Me it; t ipisilbly dud, would rópay the, cob. of imigation atid: tillage. | 
For. instáheé, -ln; Sindh; "€ there - ‘are. millions: of: acres. suitable for 


wheat, ‘and-thére iso reason: why. Sindh'should not:become.one of. 


" 
4. 
` 


tthe: great wheat-supplying: countries, “Having the Indus: alongside; . 
B ‘would. be: free: of ‘the railway. carriage"that handicaps;Nortliérn | 
i “India. : There are no engineering: difficulties ;:and Géneral Strachey,. 


“reporting onthe’ subject in 1868, shows. that the State ‘might-éxpend 
six:to tén-:millions-withéa certain réturh:of eight:: “to : fourteen. per . 
cent’? > (Calcutta Review, J anuary. 3881, p. 107); Anth; plains 


"df. Hissar, ‘also, considerable: areais,. thoügli not so largë: (dg: uim 


Siridh;-reoüld -- be - cultivated . i£ .irrigation.: wêre provided “tin. 
the: Malian: Division some-nine "million? “of -dcres of- doirlys! fertile. 
. goi] are reddy for cultivation if only : water can, be: ‘given to- “them,” 

-In Bombay, ' there’ is; ample margin. for -the.. extension ‘of. culiiva- 


Aion, ". :but ' it, does: not cousist ‘of good, land, igus Commission . 
‘Report TI, p. 76: - AE BM Pom 


Bru Pe 
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uu My: remaining suggestions. will be -Bonfined to; the” first! sof’. 
GE these three areas; that is, to:-the, seventy-seven , and a half:millions. 
vof cultivated acres iú the: six provinces, believed to:need.protection 


.-from drought,‘and averdging, rouglily,.635,676> acres. in'each -ofa 
- hundred and twenty-two” districts. An’ officer’ might be- deputed 


: in these provinces to-éollect from the-settlement réports, gazetteers, 
: and. other sources, such .recorded. -facts;/about the: -irrigation ‘in 


. them. astould Show: how. far the: unirrigated-area càn be: “classified 


: tds irrigable-or unirrigable zatia. xetnunerativé. ‘cost, ON as hopelessly 


-<unirtigable,. and-as regards.the area: believed to. be: irrigabley how 
* farit- is” believed tozbe irtigable by the various kinds of wells, "or. 


by” tanks, or canals,.embankments, or other: works." o 222 xoci 
pe -Probably enough information is. already-on: record 4i" most: dis- 


-  tricts, to-show plainly which kind of irrigation. seems to:be indécat- 


. < ed for each considerable tract,-and ‘the Government could thus. "ób- 


“tain: a fairly-“accurate’ idea of ‘the broad; divisions- into: which- the 
“work of dealing With the 77¥ millions of -acres would: fall: , 

- Next; there might. be” .prepared -fors cach revenue: division an 
> dirigütfon. report, based:ox existing records and'máps; and: 1]lüstrat- 


: E »ed by:hydrographic charts-on the scale of:one inch to" the’ mile, 


From ` the «atlas "sheets of 'the-Revéhue Survey,--already!drawnon 


~. this.^scalé,: the: Surveyor-Geüeral. could- probably. ‘easily > ‘supply 
skeleton: district: maps, showing’ the names: of -villages:(maueahs 


entr not hamlets) their boutidaries; thé village sites, roads; ‘tanks, 


2 ' Swamps, ‘lakes,: ‘streams, ‘Tivéers, ind: Jyüvines chs "So0n'^as- aiet ‘maps 


„+ wete furnished to a district, an ‘irrigation ‘officer thighit-bé- députed 


«to -it-torprocure, with the district officer's help, the necessary:<itri- 
: s gtional. details j i to mote: -them,::on some teeny principle, and 
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Hon eaoh: village, , on. ‘the skeleton map,. andi. d. „prepare from 
-thesé-data the hydrographic chart and irrigation report: . 
ib Such facts would.be showy as,tife depth: to which :wells have to. be 
` astink 5 the different kinds of ; Well in-use; and their average cost in 
“different, localities; the average:area. which each kind cánirrigate tho- 
roughly, änd-the. fur ther area which. they,cansprotect when necessary ; 
ithe, natare- and: extent of ’ irrigation ‘from rivers, canals,‘lakes, 
-tanks; or-other sourcés ; the- unprotected areas; with details :as, to 
“the - -practicability. of. protecting them, and the kind -of works con- 
„sidered appropriate, with rough estimates of their probable num- . 
zbér and cost; "thé areas eorisideréd. unirrigable, either absolutely, 
s6riwélatively in view. of tHe- Meca d Na between, Poratie eost 
-and probable return. - 

'I:do not :know- how the case. may be elsewhere, bút am: conte? 
dent that in-many districts ofthe North-West Provinces and Oudh . 
‘such charts and reports ‘could be compiled far more cheaply, and 
"quickly than might be supposed, and. at à cost‘quite trifling when 
-compared with the value of the result. I assume, of course, that, - 
` the work would be.made over to specially qualified officers, above ` 
~- the ordinary : strength’ of, the district,- and. nei. ‘thrown upon, '. 

: «establishments already; .overburdened; | 

- With this.information before them fora distr ist Qr: división, the 
a dutici officers; the Commissioner, and -the-local Government should 
&be:able to. decide, -once for all, what tracts must be left unprotected 
-as far as irrigation works are conéerned,. and, of the ‘rest, what areas 
., shouldbe reserved. for protection, by canals or otlier large. works..of 
„a. kind that could. not be constructed either:by the zamindars and 
` ryots, or by the.district officers,or by-àll of them working, together, ` 
: Things would, now have reached this;stage. The. unprotected area 
„im each district; roughly averaging 635,676 acres; wil: have been 
.; divided | into three parts; the area to be left alone; the: area to be 
- protected by special State „works; :and the area, to` bé dealt: iid by: 
the ryots, zamindars, and. district officers. , 

cs For- purposes: of illustration, let it. be. E that; these areas, 
- will vbe. found: to be respectively, one: -quarter to-be left alone, one 
- quarter. to. be; attacked -by special State works, and one-half to.be 
i protected by:the-district officers, zamindars and xyots. - 
‘On -this assumption, the scope for special State works would be 
E one-fourth of 771 -million .acres; or- 19,375,000 - acres. `. This. as- 
E ‘sumed: area is.eleven. times the area actually: irrigated in. 1878-79, | 
> from the:State irrigation: works of the North-West:Provinces alone. 
> (Famine. Commission Report, 1I, pz 149); The‘ productive capital 
“outlay -ów these-works amounted, by that year, to, £4,462,000 or 
-= 82. 118, 4d,-(above: thirty rupees) pêr acre irrigated,: and. ilie net 
ee were 8'6 per cent, of the acá cr bid. Jj. 


~~ 
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: NT thi& rate; the. protection of the 19, 315, 900 adies: would: ‘cost. 
fifty. ‘millions ` :(£49,729,167): . - Spread; over “thirty” “years, -the - 

; enterprise would represent; an anual capital -outlay: -of £1,666,666 
. in ádiundred and twenty-two: districts, « Distributed as the ,under-. 
taking would. be over. six provinces; and controlled. by. four. separate, 
administrations, “it. our. nòt, Seem. to. be at. all, too - “much «to, 
attempt. QU ANE. ee : m$ e TS 
; The assumed area ‘to: be protested’ Sy ordinary works mido x 
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acre, . At. this ae "die average Annuál duri in onte district - 
“would be (10,588.x.20 =) Rs. 311,760. "Taking. a masonry. well 
- eosting Rs. 200, and. protecting ten- acres; asa. fair- type, of minor 
" irrigation works, 1,058 ofguch wells or works would on an. average: 
bavé to- be. annually constructed in each of the districts in. egeli- DS 
the. thirty: years. And, as.(Iniperial Gazetteer, iv, p. 706): "he | 
‘six -provincés^ contain . 338, 281- villages, of ‘an 'averáge- of T1912; 
‘villages per district; the enterprise would amount to little more: 
than > getting : one ‘such well or work: made. in the: Jen. in; 
. every second “village, or ten in each of 106 villages.  .-.: €. “5, 
‘How this will strike other: people Ido not know, ‘but it. Seems - 
tö mea perfectly: manageable enterprise; requiring. no very serious. 
addition to existing establishments to carry it out. 
. It is not,. however, ‘at-all necessary. tó'show'thab no 'eodsitlefable . 
jnórease of éstablishinents will’ be wanted: For the. proposed- . 
.eWorks. would. be directly rémunerative;:and would yield, probably, ’ 
about ten per.cent. on the outlay. Such: minor. works: Do 
occupy, in construction; more than a few months;: — -. 3, 
. A charge of ‘five per cent. of a year's outlay in. à district, would - 
yield Rs. | 9, 11,760 - 20 =) Rs.10,588. This would give. Rs. 1,323 
a month. for eight. months of the year, I. bélieve that - this would < 
be: more’ than. enough, If.so, then the cost of extra.éstablishaients”. 
io work the” scheme, in ihe construction. branch; of it, “would; not 4 4 
exceed half of one year’s profits. 
Some such: effort as is here. outlined seems. o be ‘the: very. Jat 
. that the Government should- attempt. “The- ultimate aim: 'shoüld: - 
- be to achieve a. great. deal more e than. üüs. eoi Et, 
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The “ei petienee; gained i in working the achenio would show whe-.. 
Ker the- following oa might not gradually . be taken une 
. bajdi ^ 0007 x 
tA complete inspection ot: the whóle oriltivated and ‘culturable 
Aréaof the temporarily settled and ryotwarl districts ; ; thé ascer- 
tarnment and record E the extent to which in.-evéry village: ` 
if, cultivated, and culturable area requires and admits of protec- 
dion and improvement by the application of capital in simple ways; 
(2) the nature of the works required to bé made, restored, or im- 
proved; (3) the. probable cost of making; restoring, ór improving 
them ; (4) the probable‘increase to produce and Jetting . value to: 
be: “got ; by making the works; (5) the probable average annual de- 
duetions to be. set aside for repairs and maintenance; (6);the pro- 
bablé-average direct profits, and (7) the probable average indirect 
profits in a series of years, represented "by produce, rent, and . 
revenue saved from destruction, and risk of. famine expenditure 
reduced: or- averted ; the negotiation witir the zamindars, through 
a suitable agency, for the gradual construction: of such works at’ 
the joint cost of the State and themselves, ‘but, as far as possible, l 
‘under their supervision and management; similar negotiatious 
‘with-the ryots wherever, and to.such extent as, the zàmindar fails 
to có-operate satisfactorily ; ; the inspection: and valuation of,;éach 
work’ as soon"as finished, the cost, being computed, not at public 
- Works-rates, but at the village rates actually incurred ; the : deter- 
‘Yhiuation of the area actually improved or. protected by each work, - 
and the levying on it. of a fair enhancement of rént, payable 
by all fields benefited, full equitable’ allowance being made to tenants 
‘sharing the outlay ; lastly, the drawing-up of agreements setting 
forth the actual cost, the amounts contributed, to it by State, 
zafaindar and ryot, the estimated direct profits, and the share of 
those profits assigned. to each, and for how long, in the Phaps of 
increased revenue, rent, or share of produce, VES 

- Perhaps it will bé objected that private enterprise will be oheak- : 
ed if--these proposals are adopted, and that the people will Jean. 
more and more on the Government, and rely less and less on them- 
selves. I cannot find any validity in such an objection. 

- It:is not a déadening of private enterprise £o mark out defi- . 
nitelj- its trué scope, to occupy an‘area which -does not: | properly 
. belong to it, and- guarantee it- against encroachment on its fair 
range-and: claims. My proposals aim at this definite marking out. 
óf.the proper field for thé joint and separate enterprise of State, 
landowner, and tenant in the great work of land-improvement 
iri India; at-showing each of the two great rural classes what it 
has got to do; at giving to each the strongest possible inducement 
to take up its fair share of -the Pu load, and. effective help in. 
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I watit to “restore nide i io- Tring. iro. dis - : 


-biisiitess à strong, activé, working, partner, whom the zamindar may. 
in: time learn to: esteem and trust, ‘Instead of a ‘distant, sléeping ~ 


partner whom at present: ‘he: cotdially distrusts, 


I. want to join 


hands and: heart with him ina. combined: resolute - ‘effort for our 


‘ mutual good. 


to -work “with him- over-the joint estate, field by. 
field, village by village, taking. the ‘tenants’. with us. ^ 


E: Walt to- 


Tft. 4i om . Issachar's , patient’ shoulders’ our. share ‘of’ the- doublé 
' buiden: that-is now. "dragging chim down, and tohelp hinto bear for -` 
ward- strongly dis: ‘lightened load, If to get. these things ‘done is” 
- tö deaden private-enterptise, perhaps. it.might .bé better for private. 
 énterprisé to be deadened. after: this fashion, than to be: toft. kd 
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HE, re sade " the Financial Statement for the official s year 
1882-83, which took. place'on- the Sth instant; and the passing ` 


ofthe Bills necéssary, Lo give effeet.to the fiscal changes embodied 
iwit; arg the."most important domestic events - bun have occürred 
since the date of. our last retrospect. 


. The, régular estimates for the year. just about to expire dió P 
an expected surplus of £1,577,009, instead of £855,000, -as ori” - 


_ ginally. budgeted for. This favourable result has. been attained i in 
spite of repayments, aggregating £670,000, to the local Govern- 
ments, on account of their: contributions to, the. cost of the Afghan. 


t2 


o war, > and of a further sum of £360,000 credited to. them in fons >- 


néxion with the renewal of the provincial -contracts, neither ofc 
which items was. provided for in the Budget. .€n the other hand, 
the receipts were increased by the sum óf about- £250,000, to 
which extent the portion of the English contribution, to the cost 
of the war credited in the accounts “of the year exceeded the out- 
goings. under this. bead. . Practically, therefore, the. surplus of the: 
year may be set down at £2,357, 000. : 


"The estimates for the coming year provide for a sniall surplus. | 


of £285 ,000, after remitting the duties on piece-goods : and- other 
imported. goods, except salt, opium, wine, beer, spirits, arms and 


. ammunition, amounting.in the aggregate | to £1 108, 000, ard- ve- |. 


ducing the salt duties’ throug! iout India from Rs, 2-14 per end 
-In Bengal, and’ Hs. 2-8 elsewliére, toa uniform rate of Rs. 2 2. per 
mattnd, at a-loss to. the revenue of about £1,428,000, But for 
these and sundry other minor changes, the estimates for the .year 
would have shown. à surplus of over three millions, . | 
The aggregaté figures are, for 1881 -89, Revenue £72,913, 000; 
and Expenditure £71,336, 000, as. against Budget estimates: “of. 
. $70,160,000. and £69,305,000: respectively ; and, for 1882. 83, 
Revenue £66,459,000 and Expenditure £66,] 74, 000. "I 
Among. heads of revenue the receipts from whieh are now ex- 
pected to exceed the estimates, are Excise, better by £380,000 ; 
Opium, better by. $1,137,000 ; and, Railways, better by £1. 187, 000, 
In no case have ‘the, receipts under any of the regular heads fallen 
—sériously below the estimates ; though under ‘the abnormal head . 


of the English ‘contribution to the Afghan war there is-a-reduc- . 


' tion of £695, 000, which sum has been" credited to thé-accounts.” of- 
1880-81, instead of 1881-82. -On the expenditure side, they most 
important items of igerease are £210, 000 under- the héàd of loss 
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by atohadge : £287,000 under tlie head of aes publie TE 
‘and £116, 000 under ‘thé head. of salt, while Frontier Railways - 
* Show..a décrease of .£581,000; Opitm of £201,000 ; Law: and 7 
«Justice, of £170,000 and Marine: of £115,000. 
- In framing the estimates for the year. 1882- 83, it is noteworthy ` 
-that the Opium receipts’ are put down at 47,950,000 as compared 
^ with. £6,500,000 in the last Budget. This, however, is £588,000 
. Jess than the regular- estimate for, the current year; ‘and will “pros 
Cau bé exceeded.’ On the other hand, the net Railway. receipts 
“are taken at £468,000. less than in the current year. On.the ex- 
-penditure side, loss by exchange is taken. at, £519,000 ‘Tess than in | 
‘the current year, owing to a reduction in the Secretary of State's 
drafts. from £17,200,000 to £15,592,000, aud the net thilitary eX- 
_ -penditure’ is. ` caleulated at £15, 260, 000, -AS ipamparod." with, 
.. 4816,150,000 in. 1881-82, ; 
(6 Indian Finance Minister ever r had a fairer oppor tunity, either: 
." ef, earning popularity by- eliminating from the fiscal sysiein 
"of the country . such elements as, are. "odious ‘to the- people, ^or 
-, prejüdicial to the interests of commerce, or of laying the, foundations 
“sof. a largely increased material prosperity by -the inauguration’ ‘of 
a scheme of publie works in keeping with. the Pu eoe of 
"he couütry. pi i 
To à great extent tliis opportunity appears to us. to have been | 
blindly thrown away. After providing for the remission’ of the | 
Patwari’ Cess in the North-Western, Provinces and Oudh, a‘season- 
"^ ‘able measure of relief, involving a. sacrifice.of £316,000-a year, aud . 
‘efor á very necessary Iucrease.in the pay of the subordinate execu- ~ 
tive native service, Major Baring still found himself with a "surplus . 
of about two. millions and’ three-quarters sterling available éither: | 
for the remission. ‘of | objectionable taxes, the, reduction of del, ‘or. 
the execution of reproductive works. . 5 s 
That opportunity should be taken of thia fayourable . state of 
ithe revenue to abolish the remaining duties-on foreign piecé-goods. 
^ was inevitable ; for not only- was ‘the Goyernmeut pledged to carry 
_out this measure.whenever circumstances. should enable it ‘to. do 
' ,, go-without incurring the necessity of imposing fresh taxation on 


the: ‘country, but the effect: of the late partial reinission of the 


duties had. been -such as to render any other course in- 
: defensible, whether ox financial or economical grounds.: Ou the one: 
"hand, the proportion-of duty: free to dutiable grey-goods imported 
^ Bad: become so great, that the revenue derived from the latter. 
-had ceased to be worth the trouble of collecting ;'oh the: other, 
| he duty had acquired a distinctly sumptuary effect aud had revólu- . 
. jionised the character of the trade to the grave injury of individual 
75 mnautüfacturers, At s same -time the process of ig ae 
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between the two ales of goods was dendei with divers pon iensis " 
trouble to the Custóm House officidls-ind annoyance to importers, 
The case of bleached and, coloured -goods was not; perhaps, so 
urgent a one, but it would have obviously been a grave anomaly 
to “handicap these goods with a duty of five per cent. merely be- 
- eause they had undergone a process deserving Tather of encotirage- . 
ment than otherwise. d 
> As regards the general import duties, their fate. may be said to 
have. been involved, in: that -of the cotton: duties; for once the 
latter.source of revenue was‘abandoned, the retention of the former 
became indefensible: con > the ground of their aggregate , insigni- 
“ficance. 
. . As long as. the import duties ` were ioei impartially, and, 
while not. protective’ in their effect, produced a revenue cómmen- 
surate with the cost. of collecting them and the inconvenience , 
' éaused .by them to traders,- the “strongest reason existed, for 
maintaining them ih .a country where the evils of direct taxation ^. 
are so serious a8 in India. But.this had ceased to be the case, 
aud the blame or merit of the final result must rest with à pun 
vious Administration. ' | 

BE the result is one to ba deplored, most impartial judges will.' 
admit 

Even if? the import duty on. piéce-goods had been liable to 
thé objection urged against it by the British manufacturer, there. 
can be no question that the removal.of the export duty-on rice 
should .have taken precedence of even its partial abolition. 
Equally little question. can there be that the form of partial 
abolition actually: ‘decided on was the worst ‘form that could be 
chosen, unless, as Lord Lytton boasts, it was chosen for the 
expwess purpose. of forcing the total abolition on a future ad= 
ministration; 

The loss -of revenue’ on account of the Caste duties mM 
calculated at £1,108,000, there still remained, about a’ inillion 
and three quarters to be disposed of ; and of this money Mejor, p 
Baring has availed himself to reduce tlie salt-duty. . i 

In defence of this mode of employing the méney, we are 
told that the reduction will afford relief to the entire population ~ 
of the country, including. the: poorest classes, and that it will 
strengthen the financial situation, The oe mer contention: 1s, doubt-. 


‘thin An | A the gi iro ware yer distributed 
over the entire population, it would amount to about-one anna 
and.a half per head. But in fact, at least one-third of the entire- 
amount will be appropriated by the, Banbiah class, so that the `- 
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5 fictual relief to m. consumer will not exceed . one anna 'per head. 
per annum, a sum obviously too small either të affect the standard - 
| -of living, or’ to be capable of productive employment, ..A million 
and: a half: of money so distributed is practically a million and a half. 
“east: into the. sea. When we reflect what the judicious’ eg- 
-. peüditure of. a million and a. half per annum might have.. 
: accomplished- in the. way of promoting, general prosperity, -` 
‘astonishment mingles-with our régret at the.wantonness' of. thé 
Sácrifice. _ AS-to thé contention that the reduction’: will -strengtheni 
the financial situation, it depends entirely on the truth of the . as- 
‘sumption thatthe reduction of ‘the duty ‘will lead to a sensible. 
‘increase in the-consumption of- salt. - But, as far as Bengal is-con- 
. «derned, there is no good reason to expect that this will- be. the case, | 
. for ihe poorest peasant in Bengal “already consumes as much, salt 
..as-his taste dictates, and he would consume no more -if the 
- duty, were. abolished altogether. „In some pàrts “of the country. 
~ the reduction may. “possibly ledd to an increase .of consumption, 
but, atthe best, it will be ‘Comparatively trifling. ~. 
. So far we have compared. the ‘advantage likely to result för 
"the reduction of tlie ‘duty with what might have been expected : 
to, attend the reproductive employment of the revenue surrende?-. 
_ ed, Supposing, however, .that the application of the money 
to: the remission of some form of. taxation was à foregone con’ 
-lusion, there éan be no question that the license tax ‘should have 
. had the preference, whether regard be-had to its excessive un- 
popularity, or to the relief that would have. resulted -from its 
abolition. About the unpopularity of the tax, there is ho différence 
of opinion. ` On the. other hand, it is argued. that its abolition would ^ 
have relieved only. a “ coraparatively small number of individuals, - 
belonging to.the well-to-do classes of the community, while the regue? 
„tion of the salt tax beüefits the entire population. "This ‘argument, 
"however, ignores thé fact that there is a limit beyond which- the 
` sub-division of à boon deprives it of all value’ whatsoever, and;. 
ibat limit. once, reached, no further multiplication of the number 
"of recipients. can be of any advantage: A- sum of money which, 
ifspent in the.relief of even’ a single individual, would add so' - 
d mùch to: the sum of human happiness, ‘adds. nothing - whatever: 
^ to. that sum when so distributed that the relief to each individual, 
recipieht is inappreciable, There is no-qtiestion that thé remission . 
of ihe license tax would havé added very sensibly to the happiness 
vfa large number of human beings, -not: to'speak of the:demoraliss. | 
Ang. ‘abuse’. that.would bave been put an end to, while -it is 
Nery doubtful whether.thé reduction of the salt tax- "will sensibly. 
add*to-the happiness of a-single individual, though, in ihe mean- 
ver it is uds io Mave nearly ruined a good many, 
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., 16 is proposed to TER a sum of £2,765, 000 on " Productive 
Publie Works and $485,000. on the East Indian Railway during - 
'the year ; aud it is estimated that, if no loan should be taken for : 
this purpose, the.cash balaitces on the 31st March 1883, will stand 
at. $10,848,000. Whether a loan, is eventually required, or 
. not, will depend gn the state of these balances in the month of’ 
November when they are generally reduced to a minimum . 
The closing balanee named above corresponds with a balance of” 
about £7, 400; 000 at the period in question, and this is less, by 
. about a million: sterling, thaw it is considered -prudent to work. 


with. There can be little doubt, however; that the Stock Notes. ` 


which it ‘is proposed: to issue, will add far iore than this sum to | 
the balances; and.there is conseqtiently very little probability of. 
. & loan being required. 


These Stock Notes will vs issued at par in denominasions of ` 


"Rs. 124; Rs 25; Rs. 50; ad. Rs. 100, bearing interest payable P 
~ annually, at the'rate of 4 per cent, and. redeemable on six months’ ` 
notice, after the expiry of twenty years. ' They will be. procurable - 
at. all the district and the principal subordinate treasuriés, and. will 
be transferable without endorsement. The Resolution on the sub- 
ject, published with the Financial Statement, specifies no limit- 
‘to the amount the Government: are prepared to borrow in.this form, 
‘and-some doubt is apparently entertained by them as to the ` 
probable success of the scheme. The. general opinion of the’. 
publie, on the other hand, seems to be that the notes will be edgerly 
sought after, in which case it will be found necessary to Ax. 3. limit. l 
o the i issue. 
In the.ceurse of the Statement Major Baring - took. Jer oppor- x 
tunity to explain the Government policy on a “variety of subjects, - 
‘of jmportance, the opium question aud the license-tax among ` 
‘them. As regards the former, while admitiing that the connexion 
-of.the State with the trade in the drug is tiot free from serious. - 
objection, he clearly demonstrated the imperative necessity of main- - 
taining the present system from a financial point-of. view, aud ` 
the baselessness. of the belief entertaimed.by the anti-opium agi- " 
tators that ‘the consumption of the drug would be checked: by its | 
abandonment. 
. As regards the license-tax, Gnas signe that; -in its present’ 
form, its ‘incidence’ is. inéquitable, the Government has decided to: 
postpone any change on the ground that, in several important'par- . 
_ticulars, the Indian fiscal. system is. in a state of transition , and that 
~ finality ‘could not therefore be predicated of ` any change that might’ 
be made. The attitude of the Government in the. matter is thus 
.Summed.up. “ We. recognise the evils of the present tax, We. 
recognise that-in its présent. form if cannot be. incorporated dne 
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thè” a ‘franca: system of T counisy. . Beyond ibis 
we'do not at present go;: We reserve. to* ourselves complete 
‘liberty of action in tho "future, either to propose tlie abolition of 
‘the license: tax, to recast it, or &ven, should such & “course 
“appear desirable, when the. finangial ‘arrangements for the’ year 
1888-84 come “under consideration, to allow. it to, continue in. 
- existence ` in its present form for a while longer.” E 
` In the course of the debate on the Budget, the’ Military Member 
“took. the opportunity - of explaining the airangement which, on the ` 
recommendation of the late Army Wommission, the’ Secretary 
of ‘State has sanctioned for the re-organisation of the ‘native 
-atmy.: "Undef this arrangement there will be an immediate `: 
. fediiction of 22 regiments, - viz, 4 of cavalry and 18. of infantry. ~- 
' The reduction ‘will fall upon. the three armies of India—in the 
, Bengal Army, 3 regiments: of- Native Cavalry, 6 of" Native 
_Infagtry ; in thé. -Bombay Army 1 Régimént of Native Cavalry, © 
. end 4 of Native Infantry ; while iù the Madras Aimy, there’ will >> 
' be no change made in the numbér of. Native Cavalry Régiments, 
“but there. will be a reduétion of 8 Regiments of Native Infantry. 
. These reductions in the number of. Native ` ‘Regiments’ will. not : 
"reduoé the aggregate strength of the Native Army. "The Cavalry 
Regiments iu "Bengal and- Bombay; will-be: raised from 457 “and. 
, 487 respectively; £o 550 Natives of all ranks, while the :'strength 
of the: Madra Cavalry will remain unchanged. - The strength 
` of tlie Infantry Regiments wil be raised from: 712 to. 832. of 
All ranks. The effect of these changes will.bé that the total 
: strength of the three Native, Armies: in’ India will- be. increased . ’ 
by 3L men: “There will bé a; small increase in the béngal. and 
a smáll:deetéáse in the. Bombay. Cavalry, that of Madras reinain- 
"ng as "at, présent. While there. will be. an increase "of 1,362 - 
Infantry in Bengal.and of 272 im Bombay, "there- will. be à 7 
decrease -óf 1,896 Infantry in the. Madras Army. With regard .. 
to the: European officers, it.is not intended that their strength 
. shall be diminishéd ; théy will-remain, as nearly as possible; on | 
` the same strength as now, and this: will be.done by adding an - 
aditional officer to éach regimént'of. Native Üavalty and: Infantry 
in addition to those already» maintained. The position: ‘of ‘these . 
officers - will.be ‘that’. of “squadron” and “wing” officers, dud: 
they will receivé .the fame rates of pay. and allowances: now ` 
allowed to those holding similar appointments,  . i ; 
"Under the- head of foreign politics tbe only event of any impor. - 
tance that. we have to record: is the improvement which has appa- 4 
. rently, taken place i in the rélations of the Government of India with , 
-thé Court of Ava, ' During his late visit to Rangoon a deputation - 
: of Tüo leading mércbants: and other inhabitants of. that ee waited. 
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on Loid Ripos with a memorial regarding the persistent violation. 
of-treaty engagements on, the part of the. King of Burmah by.: 
the establishment of Royal monopolies . of. all the principal 
articles of trade. In consequence of this representation, the . 
Government of India decided to make a further- and a fina} 
effort to bring the King to a sense’ of his obligations in the ` 
matter.. Early in the month ‘of January a remonstrauce was 
accordingly forwarded through. the Chief Commissioner to the 
Foreign Minister of the Court of Ava. / 
: > The following is the text of the document in disia tom 
“The Viceory : has directed me to address Your Excellency 
again ‘on the subject, of ‘the monopolies granted in. sundry 
articles of trade ‘between British Burma aud ‘the dominions of 
His Majesty the King. In February aud” again in September 
I had thé honour of Tépresenting to Your Excellency that the ° 
— policy of granting trade monopolies, if persevered in; would do. 
great injury to the commerce between the two countries, and 
such ‘monopolies’ were contrary : to the treaty of 1867. In- 
reply ` to ` these representations in. February, Your. Excellency 
informed me ' nothing. bad been done’ calculated to depress” 
trade d rA with the terms. of the treaty. Last: 
. month, ` reply to the, remonstrances . of September, Your 
Ret itm referred me to your ^ previous, answer, . Saying 
you had nething further-to add." The Viceroy in: Raugoón lias en- 
quired carefully into- the- question of these monopolies, and 
received à memorial - from the Chamber of Commerce, and mer- ` 
chants engaged and interested in the Mandalay trae. The Viceory- 
finds: that since my letter.of. September, monopolies have been 
Eo in many other- articles, and' that the establishnidut of 
ménopolies hás already done much, and probably will do Sihore, 
harm .to the. commerce betiveen. the two countries. The mer-’ 
“chants of Rangoon and other towns of British Burma, whether 
- British, . Ohinese, Moslem or Burman, represent that if the 
inonopolies continue, trade with Mandalay will;coime to an abso-» 
lute standstill, and thus cause serious loss, if’ tot’ suffering, to 
the trade of the two countries, ‘The Viceroy directs me to ‘state. . 
to Your Excellency as forcibly as I can that. it is certainly -no 
longer possible to say the monopoly policy does not injure trade, 
In the reign of the late King, nionópolies were occasionally 
granted, but u pon répresentations made, they were: usually 
e modified. During the first.two years of the present King’s 
reign, there were: no monopolies, trade was unrestricted, aud 
commerce increased greatly and rapidly; Now the memorials 
and assurances: of the merchants as well as statistics of trade 
with Upper Burma for the last few months, make it very. clear 
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thát commerce Et decreased, and will E Ahe mbnopolies. con . 
tintie, suffer much further injury. . The Viceroy believes the- 
Government of His Majesty the King desire to remain ‘on terms 

. e£. friendship with the: British, and ‘desire. both countries: t6-be `` 
* benefited by mutual commeree. - Such friendship . of ' inter&óurse 
. is- best maintained. by means of communications set òn foot by- 
trade. Therefore there is nothing in thé’ relations between the- 
'Indian and Upper Burman Governments to which the Viceroy 
attaches more importance than to unrestricted: commerce? ~Ou- 
this account he desires that’ trade between the two countries should 
flourish, improve; and remain unrestrigted: - The treaties ‘madé 
withthe late King were mainly directed to secüre the - fulfilment 

.. of these desires." If, therefore, the Government of His Majesty the > 
> King continue the policy of granting" monopolies, the Viceroy will 
> be compelled to regard the Government of Mandalay.as indifferent, 
“to the maintenance of good relations with the British” Govern- 
ment. The Viceroy disclaims any wish to interfere in the internal 
affairs, fiscal‘or other, of Upper Burma, and desires to cultivate. ` 
ài ificrease of -the friendship: which, in^ times -past, existed bet-~ 
ween the two countries, ' But-heé cannot but look upon the contis 
“nuance of a commerciale policy such as has ‘been adopted at’ 
` Mandalay-during the last few months, as an. indication of dis- 
regard on the part of the Government of the King of Ava of. 
their duties towards a friendly Government; The Viceroy: has ` 
éaused me to. address Your Excellency this strong remons- 

— trance on the subject of-thé trade monopolies now obtainiüg in 
"Urbe Burma; and he directs me finally to say that-if commercial > 
affairs- between the two countries continúe in their present state, 

_ ôv fall into à worse ‘position in consequence -of ‘the’ continuance. 
-of the trade monopolies, the Government of. His Majesty the | 
‘King wil be responsiblé for any diminution of friendship | between” 

- the two countries which results from such proceedings." 

.  Üontrary to general expectation, and owing, probably to causes ° 
«which yet remain ‘to be explained, this. remonstfance has been | 
followed by “a marked change in thé hitherto impassible attitude of 
` the King, and not-only have- thé monopolies’ been' abolished, but it 

` is stated that he has determined to despatch : an enyoy to.. the. 
l Government of India. l l de. 


“March 16th, 1882, oe T 
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T INCE thè above wag “wiitten, it has beerni announced -from 
S Rangoon that the preparations for the embassy are ap- 
'proaching com pletion ; that it will be headed: by the Pangyet 
Woon, with Tangyet Woon, who was educated ‘at Woolwich, as 
Secretary, and that the 2nd „Aprl has been fixed upon for its 
departure from Mandalay. If this information i IS correct, it may 
reasonably be inferred that. the despatch of the “Envoy is some- 
thing more than a mere formality, and that the "King is sincerely 
anxious, for the establishment -of proven relations with the 


British Gover nment. 


The Englishman of this. morning announces the sélection of, 
Six Ashley Eden to succeed Sir, Erskine Perry as a ‘Member of 
the Council: of the Secretary of State for India, + A better 


- choice could riot have been- made. 


March 81st, 1882. 
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Gun. ERAL. Teenie 
The Imperial Gazetteer of. India. London: Triibner & Co. 


HIS is beyond doubt a grand national work, ‘entitling the pro- . 

l jectors, the contributors, and, most of all, the Editor, to the - 
warm thanks.of all who are in any degree interested i in: the Indian . 
Empire. Some -drawbacks and imperfections were probably un-.- 
avoidable in a first undertaking: of such magnitude, among which 
one of the most deplorable is, that the” Government of India + 
appears to have made a. point of the work appearing in b88], 
~ while the results of the census could not, be available till the : 

following year. By this hurry—of the necessity for which we 
cannot E to judge—the value of the work may be said 

to be universally impaired. "There can hardly be à single page in . 

-which the new census will not enforce correction ; while the. 

general analysis and aggregates will be all wrong on points of E 

more or less importance. 

The plan ànd arrangement are as ‘skilful as the execution ig? 
luminous and instructive. It would, of course, be impossible 
. to offer a-complete review of the whole; nor can any one have had 
hitherto either the leisure ór the ability to make the needful 
examination..' But we have adopted the very natural course of 
turning to articles. on which we were best informed, and we have 
always found therü treated with skill, and usually with accuracy, 
A few mistakes, in connexion chiefly with philology or transli- 
teration, will be noticed’ in different portions, some at least of 
which may .be attributable to those ovérsights from which the 
most carefal printing can seldom be quite free. o. 

The part which most exposes itself to question is probably - 
the article “India” in Vol. IV. Apparently almost identical 
with. that. by the same writer in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
now in course of publication by. Messrs. Black of Edinburgh, it 
seems less appropriate in a quasi authoritative Gazetteer; posess- . 

ing the character of:a work issued in pursuance `of Governmental 
orders. Not. only does it involve’ controversies in which the 

Government is itself a party, but it express conclusions to which 

the Government would. perhaps hardly wish to be committed, 

Some: of these conclusions appear to the undersigned very 

erroneous ; and if they be 80, it would have been berien ‘that 
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' the. credit..of the ruling’ power should -hot éppeat to be staked. 
‘upon them.. Lastly, the article, while too long to bè enjoyed as 
a literary essay, is not full enough‘*to.contain the information 
required: from a-work-of reference.-. | : ->o -3 Upo yo & 
— 5 One'of .the most serious instances of the ‘impoli¢y "of -éngaging. 
he authority of the State, however indirectly, is. to be found 
‘in.the remarks upon what is-erronéously ‘called “the. land-tax.” 
Broadly. -speaking; the doctrine of-:the Gazetteer is -that, .the-- 
British ‘tax’. the ‘country: far léss heavily than did" the: Mughal 
Emperors, which, if the country prospered as is reported - undér- 
the' ‘best-of - those Emperors, would’ be a serious ‘imputation | 
upon British administration. - It is asserted that the land+revenue, 
~ during the: last: century of the empire, averaged 82° millions 

`- (4. d. of pounds-sterling), and*that this was only half.of the 

-* whole -revenue “of the Mughal 'Goveriüment (pp..456—8) 
Making -allowance for ‘the ‘subsequent:.discoveries. of _ gold , in, 
California and Australia, and the - importations: “of* bullion . 
into 'the' Presidency | mints, this’ supposed Sum of sixty-four 
„millions sterling ‘would - probably’ equal nearly’ two ~hundred’ 
millions’ of moder. money, and: represent an incidence of: ibout- 

. tén rupees‘a head on the population. ' The present rate, of in-. 

- eldence is probably about a^ quarter: of: that rate; so that— 

` Süpposing (as we seem to-haye a right to-süppose) thé country 
to: have. borne the. Mughal taxation without suffering—the British .. 
. fiscal system ‘must be one of almost scandalous inefficiency.” ^. ** 
` "This estimate, it is true, omits' to notice that over five.’ hundred... 

thousand ‘square miles, with a population-of some fifty millions (say, | 
roughly, countries equivalent to.the empires of Germaàny-and 
Austria together) are under home rule, and pay nothing: to 

-,ihé Imperial fisc, save some uüimportánt/amount of tribute. “But ' 
. the omission. is not - material, - as it does not.exceed that which 
would have to be made in estimating Mughal. resources, , "The 

"Empire, in‘ its’ widest extent, can never have derived any-revenue. 
* worth considering from many ‘enormous tracts, of country ‘now. 

taxed “by:the British. ` Nor liad its rulers.the means of raising, as. 
the British do with their opium; nearly, ten millions sterling | 
from: foreigners, Rajputana- then, as now, was unproductive to 
"thé Imperial treasury. Nor. did the- Empire, include such’ rich 
and extensive portions of the country, as. Assam, British Burma, . 


the: Central Provinces. (except in -nàme), the Carnatic, or*parf 


* 


(generally a srüall'part) of the Deccan. ' ' . . ..; E 3 
"Happily this-most -astounding .estimate rests -on ho adequate 

^ foundation. In the first place, to speak of what the revenue. 
. “averaged: during a, century,” is in itself -misleading.. What. 
- practical information would bè derived froma’ caleulatión.that : 
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the ‘revenue of England during the last.century: averaged twenty- : 
three millions, when we find.from histor y thatthe reventie at the: 
beginning of the period *was under four, and at. the end over 

thirty- eight millions?  In- the - next place, the estimates for ` 
1655: are—however conflicting—derived -from the- accounts of a` 
highly .organised and united ,monarehy, while those for 1761 
(and for many preceding years) must be derived from conjec- | 
tures built out .of.the ill-recorded. conditions of a most anarè . 
. Chical chaos: Thirdly, what -proof is theré of the statement that, 
the land-reyenue’ of the Mughals was only -half the whole in-' 
come ‘of the-State? In those days there was .no ‘complete syster 

of separate revenue; such items as stamps, excise; opium, and - 
sea customs (none: of which. is obligatory-on any: native of India). 
‘yielded Bttle'or nothing compared with: what they bring‘ in-now. 
The poll-tax was suspended during nearly the: Whole -period-—say,* 
from 1560 to 1680*——and.of the: other supposed:sources we kifow of 
scarcely any, except such fluctuating elements:as fines and escheats, 

"which probably went direct into the private chest of the Crown and 
never formed a part of the national budget. 8 

A modérü writer has shownt that: the entire ‘revenue from 
. all sourees—was very much as follows':—- 

Under Akbar—ten to twelve-crorés of rupes. ‘Under Jehángii. 
— from twelve to &éventeen: and a half ‘Under Sliáh Jahán-— 
‘about twenty-two. Under Aurangzeb—from ‘twenty-four to thirty- 
. eight, increase due to im positions | of poll-tax and conquest’ of parts 
‘of the Deccan. 

For the succeeding sa we: have! no  trustwoxth- sources `of 
informatton.:- Neither do we know for a certainty what were -the 
relative values of rupees and. sterling during any- part of the 
period cavered by, Mughal history... 

But we.learn from an Italian follower | of. Aurangzeb thát the , 
thirty-eight’ crores supposed to have been: collected (at'one brief 
epoch: of his long reign) by that Emperor, were, equivalent io five ` 
hundred: and 'eighty millions: of Frerich livres. Taking the livre 
‘to have been nearly equivalent. to the modern: franc, ‘this: is about 
twenty-three - millions - of English sterling : little more than'one- 
third.of Mr. Hunter's t average.” _ And this: was. an ea gepHCn 
maximum; > ^ | 
' Such are the: most important blemishes that. Wwe: Tu Dn able 
to: discover- on a brief examination ‘of this ‘noble Gazetteer, and 
.Ahey may be: all corrected: easily in the next edition: where the 
‘statistics. vi the. ‘recent census will also; no dut be. adopted, - 





wie Tt was again taken off about 1720, . and ae igi: before the As: Bos: ot 
_ and.never imposéd again, . Bengal, . 
T Mr. Keene | V. Turks. in’ ‘Lidia, i 8. Manucei, | Beh NUS 
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<The. origin of thë ‘Gazetteer is stated. in; Mw Heute’. preface; 
“Where hé: also gives a-brief sketch of edrly Jabours in tlie'same fiéld. - 
- It-appears that, more than a-centüry ago, the. late: Court -of Direé- . 
tots. endeavoured: -to` collect: the statistical: details: of the: "Eastefü 
. Sübahs;-tben recently brouglit;under thi$- contro Bat‘ for zwouit 
of dus’ “superintendence, ‘this’ - project, and, all succeeding attempts . 
-ofa like nature, failed to éome to any thing until the: ‘Viceroy> 
- ship? of: Lord Lawrence” ‘Séconded. by the Secretary ‘of State, 
and warmly’ followed-by: Lord Mayo, thé scheme got into the right. 
hands as‘to executive control :'The provinciál "governmetts being | 
-at last. induced ‘to’ adopt á. uniform. ‘plan—subject'- to none but. 
unavoidable modifications— it/became:possible-to digest the infor- 
mation into’ a. pores scientific: ‘and literary: work; Buen as that; DOW 
. before: us" : . D$ d 
SD ‘Starting - from thé ‘s * distiiek ^ —eorrésporiditig: do: ‘the: shire” ot 
county of- the British islauds--the -original survey gave a des-- 
` eription of the 240 districts iuto which the’ countr yis divided. for: 
:. administrative ‘purposes... "These: materials"; have- ir the first place | 
furnislied fifteen’ provineial Gaaettéers,. ' ‘Those. parts. that: are still 
* under home- tule had, Howéver: to: be -omitted from this survey 
for: political reasons. And, even for“ * British. Índia,":the.. provins n 
cial. : gazetteers~-which, "when. finished, „wilk form about a hundred” 
bulky volumes, are too ponderous to meet therwants of; the genéral 
réader- . Consequently, Mr..Huuter, who neyer forgets the- medit. 
of ‘popularising | his , subject; has -condensed the: whole of:his maz. 
terials into-the handy and workmanlike. nine volumes which’. have 
forined the subject of this. brief nótice.^, *-- - T EE 
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P Pondus of the Scientific Siudy of the Hindu Tu zB By. 


..J, H.-Nelson, M; A. London,’ ©. ‘Kegan Paul & o. “Madras, 
| ‘Higginbotham &. Cos 1881. . |... oe 


R. NELSON ‘isan uncompromising o He would 
Ve! make a-cleàn sweep, at least -as regards Southern 
adis, of all existing authority ón-thé: subject of: Hindi’ làw; 
whether án the. shape. of: téxt=books, ..-or.’ of précedents, and’ 
. ye-construct’.. the. edifice afresh in the. light of the more .advana-- 
éd : scholarship: of: the present day: Lue Tt’ commonly éhànées," 
he: says in his ‘preface, “ that the-mind: of thé untutored. Biiglish -- 
~~ judge. in India passes. through: ‘three’ suécessive “phases: as ‘touch’. 
! ingevidencs. In his: .éaxly days: he: accepts- without. hesitátion 
àlmost- anything im. the- shape--of- evidence "that may: 'be--sef. 
"bófore.htr.. ‘Then.comes à "revelation... He. Íéarns «the: startling. 
. High that a deal’ of. Evidenco i ig ; not legally sdmmissible, aud. o YERE: 
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hé." réjects : o£, regards with. "suspicion, - almost. everything that is 
- offered. But, sooner or Jater, he will settle down comfortably. iu 
the . iniddle ,.course,.. accepting. and. rejecting. ith discrimination. 
‘Much: the same sort of thing appears to haye- been .going. ou .in 
the: matter of. Hindü.law. "The earliest inquirers; and with them _ 
Joues and Golebrooke, seein to -bave'believed whatever their Pan- 
dils (experts) chose to tell them., Then, after Colebroóke had left. 
India, came what -may be called. the acute lawyer stage ; Bondy. 
marked towards;its. close. by the contemptuous snuffing. out of the 
poor, misunderstood Pandit. And quite recently-we have come 
to the. third stage, in. which wary Sanskritists like Goldstücker and, 
. Bühler have taught the student. of -Hindü law to take texts aud: 
— Pundits {ancient and modern) for what.they may be worth, and 
to seek evérywliere for light. And now, with: guides like "Max 
Müller, Burnell. Mayr,;Weber, Jolly, and others, explorers "may . 
. hope to do much, In;short, the scientific study, of. the PIRA law 
at last has become possible.” 3 a : 
| The Prospectus. of the Scientific Study of the, Hindty law is main- 
ly ‘an enquiry intó:the directions which research for. this : purpose 
. should take ; ;and the following points, among Sikem, are laid down ' 
, as standing in urgent need of settlement :— = 


S0) With PeSpect. to the. Dharmas'astras : when, and i in what Seana. 
and with what objects, were they first. composed ? .And do. the metrical 
recensions that have come down to us from comparatively recent times con- ` 
tain the substance of. what was reduced into writing in the form of ihe. an- 
- cleut prose Sdtras? ` - 

| '«(2) .-U pon what points, and to what:extent, do the existing Dharmas astrus - 
' differ one from another} ‘The writers of the ‘modern so-called digests failed - 
iü their endeavours to. bring everything into har mony—would: it be possible - 
for others by any-method-to reconcile the differences in the Smritis? Or do 
Xhe'aneient works present different laws administered to different clans ? 

(3) What- «re the precise ideas denoted and connoted by the words Cha- 
rang and S'akha respectively ? To what extent, if any, was it lawful for 
Charana A tö &éceépt and follow the doctrine. of Charana B ?. What Cha-- ` 
ranas adhered to the old * black, Yajur- Veda’ and.what:to the new -‘ white 
Yajur- Veda; founded by Fajhavalkya, of ‘the family of the Vajasaneyins ? 
‘What was the nature of. the-religious- movement. which followed upon thee 
foundation of. the new Vega, and how.far was it connected with. Buddhism‘? 
Was Fajñavalkya a Buddhist teacher ? 

£ (4) Who were the d/anavas whose Dharmasastra ig nom as tlie Code: of 
Menu fo Where did they live? ‘When did: they ‘become extinct? What 
Beet, if any, now represents them? ‘Were they very numerous, or powerful, 
or notable, or,was there anything: special about them that induced other ` 
sects to govern themselves: by. their teaching ?. And, in par ticular, did their 
influence; each down fo the South of India? — - 
` *(5) What was the origiyof the now celebrated iitawara: ‘Or: Vij ijfhaines "vara à 
Where; when; and with what object, or for whose benefit, "was it, compiled ? 
Is the’ existing the original text, or a quite modern-recension ? Who was the 
author:? ` What are the grounds forthe belief that thi& work was, and is, ` 
Me : paramount authority? o on inheritance and sticcessiori over a considerable 
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^ *(8)-Mày tlie population of. South India bè made by:any metiiod"of ċlassj- | 
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he’ ‘work of rebóusiruction would, involve: the ‘class Moito of 
existing Sanskrit law-books; the determination of which should be 


. considered -obligatory om the Brahmans: of Southern India genérally, l 


ór on particular sections of them, and for. what purposes, and to 


what: extent; of what rules (if any) contained in such books can. 
be applied-to trué Sudras, if sich are'to be'found in South India; 


the investigation of. the-varióus usages. and ‘customs of the non=’ 
Brahman tribes and ¢astes, for whom the writer believes it. would po 


ee 


be essential to legislate. separately. 
- For ‘the purpose of examining: and reporting üpon'the Sanskrit 
‘hooks. supposed’ to contain Hindû law, he would have Government 


appoint a mixed commission. of orientalists, judges, and men of- 


business; Of this commission, ‘he says; “ the principal duty should 
‘be to collect all the admissible évidence forthcoming to-show that 
such’ books, all or any. of- them; have at any time; “either « conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, been regarded by the population of South 
India, or by. any part - of it; as books containing’ law, and there- 


' fore as aiithorities obligatory on men’s consciences, T have Search. . 


ed in vain for such*evidence.; I honestly believe that not a þar- N 
ticle of it can. anywhere be found. If a properly appointed. com-'' 
mission were tozeport that no such evidence is ‘forthcoming, the - 


monster called * Hindoo Law’ would be quietly slain-and buried . 


without delay, and Government would begin the task of collecting 


aud arranging in' a simple form thé few primitive usages and cus- 


toms that are common to.all or most Indian: castes.” 
. With the view of finding out the.usages and customs of the. In- 
dian castes, he would appoint a committee of the principal officers 


of each district, with a ‘District judge of experierice,to collect, ar- 


ragge and appraise: the information obtained, He would then have 
Govérnment. publish, for the information of its judges, a concise 
‘statement of the results arrived at, to -be..styled the book of 


“Usages-and Custóms," -After that it might goon “to draw up 
a. set of rules fer the guidance of the courts of justice: in deciding. . 


causes in which the-dispute:involves questions of marriage, succes- 


. gion, itlhetitance, and-the like, These rules should be of the most. 


E 


general character, and merely provisional, Not a single ‘settled’: 


. principle, or definition shöüld be found in. them. Their main ob- 
ject should be to point out'with some precision the right method of 


using: the fact&.contained in-the concise statement above spoken of, 


It should be declared that where either party. challenges an act as 


being contrary to the custom of his caste and wrong, but it. appears. 


from the ‘ Usages and Customs’ thai.acts of the. kind habitually | 


are done by.all or most of the.principal castes, and the .act.appears 


to ‘the Court to be in itself indifferent, the Court shall, without go- ' 
ing“ into evidence: upon: the point; decide: then and: there (for the- 
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purposes of the particular suit) that the m was right aud proper: 


* But where the- Usages and Customs” was against the act; I would. 


. 


notés to,the text of-the Yedantasara, . ‘So copious, indeed; are these, . 


have the rule to be that the Court shoud take, or not take;..eviz 
dence as to the’ custom, according, as it did, or did not, think the, 


" .Met:not to be in itself indifferent; 


_,, He would further have the heads of castes mem ed and. ex: 
. amined by thé courts-on ‘points of usages: and he would larg gely ex: 
- tend the ‘Registration Act. 5.7 n ing AOLA 
He thus | sums up :— EE p. oe dene. 
, In. order: to earry-out the traditional policy of. the British: Gi arimani, 


and redeem the oft«r eperited promise that we will administer to the .people . 


their own Jaws and customs in all matters of marriage, succession; and the: ‘like, _ 
it is. advisable;in my opinion, for Government to do certain things i in a bers. 
tain order, namely ;— Aus 
1., We: must havé a rélieving. and enabling Ast passed, ao that Indians: 
» may understand ‘that they are free agénts in ordinary. affairs, except in .so 
far ag “they may voluntarily have given, up: their liberty for caste or other. 
reasons. . 
--2. A commission must report. upon the Sanskrit books supposed’ (as: i. 
“thibk, erroneously d to contain law: an ‘on’ the pepe -of: 
South India. ue d. 


DIS MUS 


E ahman tastes, Par rie Oe “information” must vé collected i in eid ur to’. 
> the constitution of the ‘house’ or: family, the natiire of Indian tighta: over? 


` things, the position of tle Managing Member, and the like... 


4. Án account of ihe. results 80 obtained: must be published for. the gui 


fe 
rat 


-dance of the courts. 

6. A: set of general Draotióal Fd must be framed, to shów the éourte 
how to use the. account Jue abore referred to, and take evidence: about -é "eus. 
"fom: e : 

.6., The sedistration of marriages, adoptions divisions, and other, common: 
“acts should be made compulsory. `, 
. T;Steps: should be taken to’ revive “and: improve thie institution: ofthe 


Family Council. and. pirtially to--recognise and define the position, rights. 


and duties of. the Managing Member, 
-8; The heads of castes must be officially and judicially recoinied, | 
When thése things have, been done, and the: new system of administering- 
Hinäû law has been worked for &ome years, it willbe possible, perhaps very — 
feasy, to draw up a Code of Hindd law upon thé basis of the ' Usagéi and. 
Customs, as modified and- illustrated by select. Boeuons of the. -District 


dtm! 
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“with: pup Annotations: By Major J. A. Jacob, Bombay : 
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THE modest title of Major J acob’s work. conveys but an ingde-- 
: quate idea of the vast amount-of research embodied in bis. 
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and so muck collateral pater -do they bring to. Bons on the 
subject, that the diligent student will rise from their perusal with 
à fairly adequate view. of Hindà philosophy generally; It is,- per- 
haps, to be regretted that the author-lias not confined himself to ex- 
' position, and left his readers to-form. their own opinion of the value 
of the.tenets described. But this -istlie only- fault we have to find 
with his book, which, in other: respects, is is one xd the best.of its kind 
that we have seen. sd a 


The Cay of. Ova Pima Translated into English 
Verse. By E. H. Whinfield, M. A., Late'of the Bengal ‘Civil 
Service, London: Trübner & Co.; Ludgate- Hill, 1882. 


E quatràiüs of Omar 'Khayyám are interesting not only. for 
their intrinsic merit, whether from a ‘poetical or a philoso- 
phical-point of: view, but’ as affording a striking illustration of the. 
degree of culture attainable, in. 80 out-of-tlie- -way a place ' as hos’. 
- rassan, in the Mth century of.our erà — . 
. Omar: Khayyam was a fellow-student of Nizam ul. Mulk, after- E 
wards the celebrated minister of Alp Arslan and. Malik Shah, aud 
of Hassan Sabbah, destined to. be equally famous in another 
way. ‘The three companions entered into.a compact that whiche. 
ever should first attain.to fortune,.would: share it-with-the other 
two.. Nizam ul Mulk; when he: became Minister to Alp Arslan, 
was às- good as his ‘word, giving Hassan Sabbah a place. at Court, 
and Omar, Who. declined to abandon | his privare: station, a hand- 
some. stipend. - | 
Hassan showed his sratitude by intriguing against bis benefactor, 
.and, failing in his attempt; retired from Court, "joined. the sect of - 
the Ismailians, and. ultimately founded the notorious sect of the 
" Assassins, Omar. was, by and bye; summoned. by Nizam ul Mulk to 
Merv and pladed in charge of the Royal Observatory there, in- 
whieh post he superinténded the reform of the old Persian Calen- 
dar. Besides his quatrains,'.he has left sundry works on mathe- 
‘matics, including one on Algebra, which has been translated. ` . 
 , There’ are. several -editions of. the quatrains, varying. greatly i in 
their readings, Mr. Whinfield has used three of these for his ex- - 
cellent translation. The most prominent features in the quatrains’. 
are their profodnd agnosticism, combined with.a: fatalism based: 
more on philosophic than.religious:grouuds, their Epicureanism and, 
the:spirit of universal tolerance and. charity which animates them. 
The following specimens will Serve to give an idea of the writer S 
views and style :— 


~ 


. Lo í " 27 
WE sojourn. ie for ones short day or. two, ` 
And;all the gain.we get is grief and woe, - 

And then, léaving life’s problems all unsolved, 
And harassed by regrets, we have to go, 
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e^ 7e 
. uon doubt to clear assurance is à breath, - zu 
A breath from infidelity to faith ; : -> l 
Oh ! precious. breath, enjôyit whilé you may, : 
e "Tis all that life can give; and: then comes death, ~ 


ee lu XXV > a 
Nes Bull doth the “ veil man utmost ken: iipedé, M xs 
^ And all our fond conjecturi ingsmislead: toot dE. o. 

^ Our’ only. prospect is earth's quiet? breass.5 jus REEL de 


"  /Yis given to Done 'the dark beyond to did eue ost 


^ "A ag 


te 
47m * - E a: a 


ô soul; a0 soon. to leave this ecil beloy, d e. MS 
" And pass the dread’ mysterious curtain through, ` 

Be of good chesr,-and joy you while you’ may, 
You wot not whence 2 come; nor whither Oe. 
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- If men rébel, what of ere h a C cae l 

And if they. wander; what of providence? pur Ez 
57 IE heaven be ear ned by works, as wages die, - Ce 
$- o4 - What: room iio mercy. and benevolence ? . E n AT 


"T "EX 
».- When Allah mixed my Glay,he knew fall well’ 


+ ` My future-dcts, and could éach ‘one foretell; - — :: (>. 


. Twas Hie who did my sins prédestinate, © — :^ Peo, 
“Yet: as it just to punish me in hell Lee a o Se 


: E The oder aia himself these vessels feta, EP 
* “What: makes him cast them out to scorn and shame? . . 
- If hé has niade.thém well, why should he break them € : 
Ánd though he marr ed them, ribs are not to ‘blame. PE 
iu wc Bo een” 2250 8 
: These’ foóls; by dint of. ignorance modi cras; gt dl 
^o. "Think they in wisdom: all; mankind Meee $ zm 
And glibly do they damn as infidel. : 
. Whoeyer is not, like themselves, an ass, 
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DM The waid i is baffled in its search for Thee, 
' Wealth cannot find Thee, no, nor poverty ; PU. z 
Thou'rt very near us, but our ears.are stopped, — . 
Our eyes are blinded that we may not see. - 
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Whate er ‘thou doest, never grieve thy. sation f 
. Nor raise a fume, of wrath his peace to smother, — ^ `» 

; -Dost thou désire to taste eternal bliss. 7: E» Fa 
s Vex thine.own heart, but never vex anothet, 
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1 U Vil. 
At first ensnare all hearts with kindly art, _ 
- Then let. thine heart seek its pure counterpart, . 
A hundred Kaabas ‘edual-net one heart : 
Seok not the Kaaba, rather seck a heart. ; 


B XIX. Nos" 


AR are, like mosques, true homes of prayer; 
Tis prayer that chutch bels. waft upon fhe air ; 


Kaaba and temple, rosiry-and criss, © 2 5 
A ave but divers toüeues of world- wide prayer. 
XXXL. 
e 


- Hearts with the light of love illumined well, 
Whether in mosque or synagogue they dwell, 
Have their names written in the book pf love, 


Unvexert by hopes of heaven or fears of hell. 


LI. 
To friends and eke to foes true kindness slow : 
No kindly heart unkindly deeds will do, 
Harabuess will alienate a bosom friend, . 
And hindness reconcile a deadly foe. 


if. 


Since no one can assure thee of the morrow, 
- Rejoice thy beart to-day, and banish sorrow 


With apie kling wine, fair moon, for heaven's moon 
 Wili look for us in vain on mally a morrow, 


LV. 
Drink wine e, and then as i s Mahmud thou wilt reign, 
And list to music passing David's strain ; 
Think not of pass or future, seize to-day, 
Then one to-day will not be lived in vain. 


LVI, 


- Drink wine, of human travail aweetest meed, 


Fruitage of yourh and balm-o£ aged need ; 
With boon compaulone, and with wine and r9, 
Rejoice thy spirit-—thàt is life indeed, 
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But, es you. so is wine sweet ue scc. 
Hold fast this dish; aiid Tet the credit | ud 

Aad shun the.din of empty drums with 
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When life is apent, who recks of joy or pain 1 


' Or caves in Naishapur and Balkh to reign 2 
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Come, quàff your wine, for after we are gone, 
Moous will still w ane and wax, and Wax and WoHo 


———— 
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^0 Válmikir Jaya. The Three Forces, (Physical, 1 ntellectual and 
^ Morath By Hara Prasád Sástri, M. A. Printed by Bipinbihári 
Raya, at the Raya, Press, 17, Bhabáni Charan Datta’s Lane; and 
| publi shed at, the’ Re Press Depository, i4, College Square, 
E Calcutta : 1288 B. S. 
^ FN a zecon& number of this Review we had ihe pleasure to 
2 H ` introduce Mr. S&stri to our readers as the author of an exceed- 
gl. useful and interesting work entitled Bharat Mahild. Mr. 
S&stn's new work, V dlmvileir Jaya, is one of an entirely different 
| /desoriplion Bhárat Mahila is of the nature of -a digest, or 
E scopum prepared with considerable erudition and critical 
acumen, Fdimtkiv Joya is of the natare of a poem, and, 
. * as such, ib furnishes a clearer and more conclusive test of 
ihe Author's mental powers then Bhárat Mahiá. One autumn 
~=* evéning, just at the point of time when the Satya Yuga 
was passing away and. the Yreté Yuga- was coming in, the 
skies presented a wonderful spectacle, Breaking through the vast 
milky, expanse over head d illumining by their heavenly bright- 
ness the infinite space around, there descended on -the high. süm- 
“mits of the Himalgyss -o _eguniles ss host of Ribhus, ov Spit its of 
A Eicus ancestors, who sang a song of -universal brótherhood, 
-Which entranced the Universe, but which ouly three meu under 
fe pm Theso three were Basistha, Biswamitra and Va loki, who 
folt profoundly stirred by the spirit of the song, and resolved to 
, establish universa: brotherhood among men. ` Basistha. proposed 
^ to do this by his intellectual power over the different castes inte 
/ which Hindu society was divided ; Biswamitra by establishing a 
(a: military sovereignty over the whole race of man. Ina conhiict 
which secon broke. oui between these two men, Biswamitra’s 
milita ary Y power gave way before Basisthe's spiritnal or intell ectual 
power: wi hereupon Biswaihitra resolved to usurp the superior 
e spiritual power of the Brahmin. With this object in view, he 
entered upon & course of spiritual meditation, combined with 
physical austerities, which enabled him in the end to defy even 
. f. Brahma, and to. er ils. by spiritual force an entirely new world, with 
a a new solar system, im which order and he ermony reigned supremo. 
n. Biswsmitra hiraself felt solitary j and miserable in his cewly 
created world; and so he resolved to take up and place thercin 
hag reat city of Kanovj, the capital of. his -terresirial empire, 
whores lived all his friends and relatives. But the attempt 
_oroved -uusuccessful, because the spiritual power acquired by him 
had been fully spent in the creation of the new world. His new 
ayarla was therefore. resolved. back info its origiual nobulm, and 
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ihe. hi inseli, deprived of his spiritual power and half: stupiiied with 
‘grief, fell whirling dowe upon s grand ceremonial. altar, where. 
Basistha was about to perform a great sacrifice, and around which 
vere ranged two. hostile parties, representing respectively the - 
BAGS erdotal. and warrior class ses, at med to the teeth, and Beg) to 
gloss i in deadly conflict, but exhorted all the while by the humane | 
Valmiki aud his humanised fraternity to forget all class interests, 
kind: to love each other as brothers. The song prevailed ; all 
hearis were melied;. Basistha, and Biswamitra “embra iced each 
oiher and Valmiki ; a strong wave of brotherly. feeliig sw wayed 
I the vash- multitude ; the, gods, who.had assembled therë, blessed 
oO body, and. went to back their abodes well pleased at the 
aterval anion effected by Valmiki's s song of universal brotherhood. 
‘Suck is, in a few words, the plot of this poem. It is writted 
in prose, bub. ib is not on that account the less a poem. Tis object. 
las may be seen from the brief summary given above, is to prove that 
social order cannot be created and maintained by mere physfeal 
exco, nor even by intellectual force, and that moral force is alove 
 ieo:ipetent to do this. . We are not quite sure whether this is a 
.leomplote solution of .bhe questi ion of social organisation; but this ^ 
hve can say, that; Mr. S&stri’s method of solution, so far as it goes, 
. lig nob corr ect. Ifhis Ziswamitra and Pasisthe are i ‘espectively 
intended to represent physical force and intellectual force, they are 
‘Iboth failures, Biswamitra creates his typical world, not by means. 
of physical power, but by spiritual power, aud thus we find. no 
[experimeut of a Harmonious social organisation effected by the 
jenercise of mere physical power, 1f Biswamitra had established ` 
a vast military empire, like that of the Romans in. the ancient 
world, or like that of Napoleon Bonaparte in the modern, and. 
ft that empire had been found ‘crumbling: to pieces Ahrough the 
laction of the dissolviug forces which are inherent in. purely 
m nihtary organisations, we should have had in him-a true repre- 
_isentative of the idea whieh | he is intended to personify. But he | 
idoes not do that, and-the experiment of a harmonious socia] 
* lorganisation effected by physical power remains, therefore, 
 lunperformed.. Basistha, again, does not represent intellectual . 
ipo wer,. bui priesteraft or " sacerdotal eunning : : and, ag regards. 
.}social organisation, we do not even Gnd him. making an attempt 
yin that direction. We domot know of any iustanoes in history - 
iof aitempte: saad de- by individuals or communities to construct 
»T80cle ety upon a purely intellectual basis.. But a man’ of strong - 
l ima ginative owes like Me. Sástri, could bave easily gathers 
“ma aterials for an intellectual experiment : ‘from such facts as the | 
j „Tp, uritanis regime in England {which lmid.an interdict upon: the - 
lane: a aris and the sporis and amusements d the people), Vie 
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schalastieism of the iniddle ages, abd'the merciless mtelleotualisn: 
of the ‘Convention. But though. defective and evà n incorrect TS 
‘procedure, Mr. Sdstri is really ‘grand in his execution, - His sere 

. timents are pure and elevated, his scenes are full of' the greatest 
| toftiuess of the earth and the skies, his style is cast in ibe high be- 
roic niould,.his imagination Soars. above. the greatest, heights of 
the earth and heavens. His Biswamitra, apparently lis most, 
avonite creation, is a grand colossal figure, & wonderful monu- 
mert of Imaginative power In modern Bengali lierature, Myr, S&stri 
is reatly a poet, and an ornament of his ‘country’s ‘literature! 
_ Sentinulng the thread of his narrative, Mr. Sástri gives in liig 
. 90ncluding chapter a brief view of-the moral plan of Valmiki} 
C Ramayan. Phe- poet iv represented as giving the aie 


Lr 


account of what he intends doing in his great epic. i 


aif disce wife e müsst; dps e efeü; daN 
e GRRL cyst IRN AIRE nid 2 SECBCES; fau wwe 
VE RH SECA Syed Sg yda enu went IAW, ere 
ART, Sia FST, STA Awl, v wn erasa, Swap bobus 
arai e agf epar wi fall, emu wee e nut "us OEEC 


A 


ay aT A ELLE face atf Rg STC aa sah) me 
siia fsfa TG) Sid, PRATA CE TA SES HASHES v3 sme 


“gaan eam @ Suite nre fire arfaa t Coq 
The reader will find in this -a happy coincidence with! 
the view which we have ourselves taken of tae Ramayan 
in our notice. of Babu Rajkrishna. Raya’s Bengali _ metrical; 
version of thet poem in the last number of ‘this Review, 
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— Rudrachandu (Iria) By Rabindra. Nath Tagore. oS 
> and published by Kálikinkar Chakrabarti, at the Valmiki Pres 
 Galcutia, Sakabda, 1303. 

ur is a small tragedy consisting of fourteon scenes. 
i Rudra Chanda is an exiled enemy of King Prithviraj of 
‘Delhi. Since his banisimoent he has lived with his oniy. daughter 
Amiya in a secluded forest-region near the Himalayas In this 
retreat, Amlya is visited by & courtier of Prithviraj named 
Chand iab who loves the lit tle girl as a- brother. Rudra 
Chanda strongly resents Chand Kabi’s visits to Amiyá, bit 
Awiy& cannot resist the impulse of her heart towards Charid 
Kabi, whose visits therefore continue. “Her situation, aé cordingly, , 
becomes exceedingly dangerous and distressful, Eu this tine: 


"m 





0.7 C Eve whee Literature. EE 
Mahemmad Ghori invades. id and Prithviraj] falls im a battle 
with whe invader.? Rudra Chanda cOnies to the b es to 
kil Pzthviráj with his own hand, but, finding bim already | 
fallen, stabs himself in a Bt of fi aa reveugefnivess, ees 
who has wandered about in search of Oháud Kabi, dies disap- 
pointed and overpowered by the terzible events wh ich take plecs 
before ber eyes. ae 

The two mest interesting charactere in this story are Buda 
Chanda and Auniyá. Of these two Rudra Chanda seems to 
ua most successfully drawn, Heis a strong and stalwart man, 
stern-liearted, fierce, yavengeful, His conduet, towards Amiv& 
and his bebaviour 2m il e attic-field sirike us as terribly fierco 
aud vui Ue He lóoks savage, but he is also a soldier, for 
he scorna Mahammad Ghori's stealihy overtures for the assistance 
of bis sword, Aud it is because we know th at he is a true sol- 
dier that his savage vindictiveness fails to’ make the shocking 
impression On our ‘minds which it would otherwise have done. 
Knowing him to be incapable of anything like absolute mean- 
ness, we only find im bis fierce vindictiveness ` an eminently 

realistic representation of the half savage, half noble soldier 
so well sveni to readers of Asiatic liistory ‘and feudal Europe. 
Of Amiyé, we are sorry to say, we cannot speak so highly. We 
fapgy-she is cast in Mirauda's mould.s but between her and Mir- 
"&nda here 'is teally a world of differénces, : Miranda is a piece of 
reality ; Amivé is a dream—a mere sentimens, Sa ys the jat- 
LOR tmi i í Ep CES 
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This is dreaminess,. But dreams melt away before the real. 
aiving world; and dreams: have no external projection. Does 
A mivé fulfil these conditions ? : No; ; for, she should in that case be 
ineap pable of action, and therefore ` unfit to be introdticed into a 

rama. Amiyé obstinately contests her father’s will—she braves | 
bis wratb,- This is external, Projection, wholly inconsistent with 
the dreaminess presented to us in the foregoing lines.” A- really 
dreamy character wonld simply vanish-“before so much “external 
dire d befere such severe objectivity.  Amiyá i is & ps) ychologi- 
eal failuy 

We Tn aghin, E his author is Dor in a aue ta 
Amiy& &ny thing. "Like an obstinate opposition to her father’s: 
will, os author prd duably means; by adopting this course, to set 
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fofth by contrast. the overpowering strength, of ber- love ior 
, Chand Kabi. All true poete haye certainly represented love as a 
7 violent impulse ; but no true poet, intending to describe love as 
a right feeling, has compromised. any other right feelig or. prin- 
iple for-its sake, The filial feeling is as sacred as the feeling 
of. brdtherly or conjugal lové, and in a rightly framed. mind 
neither of them conflicts with the other, Miranda is, indeed, 
" carried ‘away by her unschooled and untutored disposition io 
‘ engage herself to Ferdinand without the knowlédgo, ard apparently 
- against’ the wish of her father. But every reader of the Lempesi 
will-admit that, if Prospero had really. assumed an attitude. cf 
stern or obstinate opposition, Miranda, of all women, would UC 
béen thé first to turn away from Ferdinand, and the last t 
oppose, or act secrétly against, her father’s will, "Phe ede 
* of a child acting. against her father’s wish in the master of love- 
makfag i8 a thoroughly demoralising one, and particularly 
misehievous im the present circumstances of Hindu society, And 
‘it-isifor this reason thas we, „sincerely deplore the appearance ‘of 
the school of Bengali, erotic poetry of which Babu Rabindra 
Nath Tagore seems to. be a leading representative. “His Amiyé, 
indeed, “appears simple- enough hot te understand why her inno- 
cent love for Chand Kabi should be xe gatded with violent 
aversion by her tatber. But, withoat, insisting on the principlo 
- thatin a case of self versus parental authority, unquestioning 
obedience to, her Íather.is the child's first and foremost duty, we 
should state with reference to Ámiyá that, what is intended by 
the poet to enhance ‘our sympathy with | her is not so much 
sgl aes as stupidity, or. mental. imbecility, - a sort of JY: aes 
Use an. ‘expressive Beugali word, which wo do not lik. 
arate with our ides, of a really: lovely feihale mind, Weiter 
sorry to observo, bowever, that the school of Bengali -eotice. 
. poetry, referred to above, is princi pally chavaéterised by; amorigst 
other things, this practico of attyibnting this ‘singularly. unhappy, 
‘imental trait to not only the “heroines, but thie heroes as well, of. 
love stories. M 
_ Babu’ Rabindra Nath’s is. E: iiy anainn and poéicali” 
j sonstitutcd mind, ‘He sees the delicate aspects of external natur, 
^n a manuer in which no other Bengali poet has hitherto done. 
He enters and feéls: transformed ; into the ‘soul of much: that is 
lovely “and beautiful in the: -World ‘around, His Rudra Chanda 
shows, ibat -he has also & soul for the sterner things of thé earth, 
ct him, therefore, guide his course "with a. PA more - ‘thought, 
." and. wa have wo doubt he will-iake his plačo in the front rank 
jd Bengal poets. . Ve «donbt- Whether he ig not.. already ve 
k AY r the piace which should be his, and E hisi- | i M 
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Yurop-pravésir Patra. By Rabindra Náth Tagore. Printed 
by Káli Kinkar Chak rabarti at the Valmiki Press, and published 
by Saradé Prasad Gangopádhyáya, Calcutta: Sakabdá, 1803.. 


SHIS is another work by Babu Rabindra Náth Tagore. It eón- 

$i. sists of 14 letters written by him from England to friends in 
India. Besides a description of his-voyage, these letters -contain 
accounts of many things that Babu Rabindra Nath saw in Europe, 


and especially in " Bugland, The reader must not expect io find > 


in these pages such inalier as would be found in a book of 
travels written by a statesman, a political thinker, a student of 
sociology, or a naturalist. He will only find here a record of 
“those impresaions” which, to use the author's own words, * the 
first sight of a foreign social system produced upon. the mind," 
we should add, of a youthful Bengali” traveller. The oeütbor, 
also says. that his reader will learn from bis book how the opi- 
nions of a Bengali who „goes, io England are “formed and 
changed." 

Ti is Sis that, if the book did nob enable ug to learn auy, 
thing else;it would be worth our while to read it oniy in order 
to learn this last. We find that Mr. ‘Tagore’s views of things 
and ‘manners underwent considerable change in the course of 
his residence in England, and that his later letters betray a, 
very different style of thonght frum his earlier ones, Fhe? 
change, was probably owing “to increased knowledge: of Eng- 
lish social and domestic lif fe, probably also to the accommodat- 
ing influence of prolonged rosidenco, aud possibly, in some mea- 
sure, lo an accidentally fortunate combination of circumstances, - 
(Whatever the causé, Mr. Tagore, towards the close of his Erg- 
ig sh visit, became a great admirer of English social and donies- 
Me life; and in his later letters, published for the first timo in: 
la first-class Dengali periodical called the Bhaváti, he accordingly 
lexpressed certain views, in condémuation of certain Indian insti- 
tutions, which were severely attacked by tho orthodox editor of. 
[that journal, We have no, doubt that’ there is much that is” 
really very good in English life compared with Indian life; but - 
we are sorry to süy that'a thoughtful reader, of these paves will” 
feel compelled io reject a wood deal of the evidence: placed 
[before him in behalf of several English: social institutions. and 
usages, has wi di not gertainiv mean. diat those institutions and 
usages are bad. That will only mèan that Mr. Tagore has not 
been abie- to explain. them “properly. Of the aiufavorable view 
which .Mr, Tagore has: taken of-certain Tudian institutions coim- 
Bie wed with sorresponding English institutions, we are bound te 
say bhat it is a view of a singularly one-sided nature; and of.a 
lind which usually characterised impulsive youth. We will give 
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one instance: Mr, Tagore.says that English dinner “parties, wiih | 
ibo opportunities thoy offer of. exchanging good feelings and 
taking part’ in intellectual conversation; are someting infinitely 
potter than the monster dinner ‘parties of his own country, in 
which hundreds of men assemble only to create a deafening hub- 


. bub. But we would ask Mr. Tagore, are all: dinuer parties - Lad . 


vhere good feelings | are "ot exchanged, and, ihe guests do nof ` 


‘discuss history. and poetry ? Dinner parties in lüdia have their 
regulating principle. as much as dinner parties ip England. The 
“monster dinner parties in this counts ry aro "the “result of the 
cas te-system and the system of living i in large village communities. 
They serve to strengthen the sys stems out of whicb “thoy arise as a 
matier of course ; and viewed inlis light, they must’ be admitted 


E every thoughtfal mal to perform à more usá(ul, impo?tánt, and: 


‘organic function in the social system than ordinary dinner parties 


in “England, Indeed, Indian dinner parties bear to the conditions 


of- Indian social life tiie same relation ü lat, political | band uets bear 
to political life-fu Hoagland. ' 


Mr. Tagore’s book is full of graphic sketohes, He writes wih. 
. cghsidéruble humour, both genial and caustic, The scenes ho “has | 
described are life-like.” His book. bas greatly raised him in our 


opinion, He is really a man of ‘versatile powers. 

One word about his? st tyle. He may be right in BER ihat 
ieiters to friends should be written in the homely and colloquial 
style in. which we ordinarily talk with them, But he should have 


remembered that that is a style which we can only usé at- home: 


and “during: leisure hours, when we can afford to be a PR 
‘talkative and prodigal in the use-of words. But study is- 
serious. business in which loss-of tine means serious waste; “and 
it would have been well.if Mr. “Tagore, before giving these letters 
io the publie, had RUP altered. their style with a view. to 
condensation, n 
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Bámátoshini: ` By Pyád. Cliánd. "Mitra, PN ae. published 
< by Iswar Chandra: Basu & Co, at the Stanhope Press, Cal- 
. cutta; 1882. >. - 
PIE following extract from the afthor’s English prafang - “will 
i explain ihe object. with which this book is written c^ - 
“Tt is very necessary ‘that Hindu gius should acquire a cor- 
rect knowledge of their duties as daughters, wives, and mothers, 
And above all, their duty to. God, the iove for whom should be 
instilled frorn childhood. They should also possess correct ideas 
on sanitation, an d- know how -to bring up children properly. 1 
have ‘thetefore, Written-the present ps s is purely a, moral 
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tala, leaving: òub ali partier ular religious ideas, and showing bhe 
> value of sanitation’ and the proper way-of bringing up children, 
which cannot be taught unless the girls, receive a sound mor al 
j education; f 
| "Phe author has certainly . succeeded in carrying out his pro- 
rgramine;. and in so far his book may be safely recommended 
for uge in gils sch ocis and in zenana teaching in this country. 
Buw beforb it is adopted for this purpose, we should like to see 
| dis style, which is in sóveral places extremely un-DBengali. improv- 
ed, and the many crammatical defects and solecisms, contained. ` 
3ü ik, corrected. — . ð 
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 Adühasik Sundarbha. Compiled by Srinath Chand, Printed by 
Pandit Nabin Chandra Chakrabarti at the Bharat Mihir Press. 
ab i] hie psingh. it esi, z n 


TRE Compiler says in his preface :-— 
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1 qx punte S , ATS ex 3 we A ieas Sg SAG . 
Be, siata vefstissES ceysifes Fenerteife Sots s aure 


HRSA SHS BERIT SUUS (I HES diede ga, qu WO e 

enin RO a NF PEDE at REPE a a! 5i 
pada Saa wiste afad afge; XSPHSCGSR aF WS 
FEMS Afad Ws RAY WA ofsuE a eq eq AAT e 
Maz MALZE | | 

. This means that much of the literature now read in Bengali 
schools consists of Paurauik stories. The advantage that may 
be derived from the study of authentic history is therefore lost. 
to Bengali boys. To supply this serious want Babu Srindth 
Chand has "adopted this fes gdi (novel plan) of presenting 
ane from. Bengali works of petion to Bengali schoolboys 

s, historical essays, or, ashe himself Would have e it, as * readings: 
Don is s Hisl 2 "This is Babu Srinath Chand’s reply to 
Qreen's J adings from English History! And. wife eet "enl 
ánndeed ! Cn gei-up of the.book, however, does credit to the 
LL ‘Press, | l ; 





Cálhá. Bet the dubhorcs of Dippirwan. Printed dad published 
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a5 gr" of this Review, the writer of this Gate i 
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. À — already favorably known'as the autboress of .a good Bengali 
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novél, entjtldd Dipain wan, and ‘Of a good Bor cgali Spe cii eniti 
Pasanta Doen TT 49 ye A te he ge 

The work. bofore' us -consists Ast our. ginal > le^ Stoxi es qj: 
verse.. The stories, we must say, are all happily conceigy! 
indicating œ refined: aud. cultivated ` taste, a. postical ‘rame $o 
mind, and a sweet, tender, aod sometimes even vigorous, ayey 
The stories are told in a ha J£ lyrical; half narrative stylo, ‘of wie] 
s fait writer seems to be a perfect master Her versificatior 

s sweet, 3mooctb; musical- and eloquent. She appeals stg ore 
to ner vendels feclings, and, though her poetry is opfugé: 
some degree to the strictures we have massed upon that of.i 
Rabindra Nath “Tagore, it is nevertheless of s kind. which#we 
cannot afford to lose. She describes the minds. of lovers With 
breab skill, and she’ Aas also & fine pencil for external objekts, 
The following picture ofan oid Hingu temple may be taken a 
a fair specimen of her de esoripttve art 
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pee ce ; 
e Sacar TZA d Zier etu 
NE te Bod IE eis faxa ern 
E 200 www B Afg ufa, 
gui ur ee 
. . FP BIZ cda stejs few 
A ACRE BAe GRO afa E 
E There iS only one bad line here--q4q ag 25 shore ofr 
which tells against the image presented in the fourth veg 
of the Brst stanza wiateja Pza afan aty The idea of afar: 
is sufficiently expressed. by.“ thé--broken summit,” and thi 
coloring given toit by "the falling bricks” is not only: suportati 
but positively. destructive of the "highly solemn apd effec 
image, which’ is raised by the words f afan] iu the read 
mind. ' 
Gáthá, we feel no hesitstion iv saying, is fall worthy of t h, 
authore ss of Déipnirwán. Tt isa highly creditable dg 
end as if is written by t a Hindu lady, it isa work of rare inter 
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